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PREFACE 
, NHIS book has been many years in the making. It may 


be said that all my previous place-name work has been 
a preparation for it. While I was working at Lancashire 
river-names I had to go farther afield and collect illustrative 
material. I started a collection of river-names, chiefly from 
Old English sources. To this for many years I added any 
material I came across, and when I had got other work off my 
hands and could give undivided attention to river-names, 
I had already a large collection to start with. From 1923 I 
have devoted all my spare time to river-names. 

It was my good fortune, in 1924, to be awarded by the 
Faculty of Arts at Lund a Helmer Key travelling scholar- 
ship, which had just been given to the University by the 
great Stockholm newspaper Svenska Dagbladet. 'To the 
generous donors, as well as to the Faculty of Arts, I hereby 
tender my sincere and grateful thanks. This scholarship 
enabled me to spend five successive months in England, 
free from teaching and examination duties. During these 
months I was able to do a good deal of the necessary field- 
work and made considerable progress with the collection of 
material. The work so begun was continued in the fol- 
lowing summers, and late in July 1927 the manuscript was 
handed over to the Clarendon Press for publication. What 
has appeared since then I have made use of only when of 
vital importance. 

The pleasant duty remains of recording my indebtedness 
to those who have shown interest in and furthered the work. 
At the head I naturally place my wife, whom I really look 
upon as a collaborator. She has relieved me of a good deal of 
the record-searching. She has helped in reading the proofs 
and has drawn up the Index. But above all, she has been my 
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faithful companion in all my travels through the length and 
the breadth of England. Without her skill in reading the map 
I am afraid I should not have found half the rivers I have 
managed to reach. 

I owe a great debt of gratitude to Professor and Mrs. 
Stenton, who have helped in so many ways that it is impos- 
sible to specify all. It was in the course of many delightful 
drives in their motor-car that I realized the necessity of using 
a car if one wants to cover a large field in place-name study. 
This caused me to become a motorist myself. Professor 
Stenton has all the time shown the keenest interest in the 
progress of the book. He has supplied material from his own 
collections and made valuable suggestions for likely sources 
to consult. I have had the advantage of discussing many 
problems with him, especially such as involved historical 
questions. I want particularly to stress the help he has given in 
the dating of documents and manuscripts. He has also read a 
proof and made valuable additions and offered sound criticism. 

Professor Mawer has likewise shown keen and active in- 
terest in the work. He has placed at my disposal valuable 
material from his own collections and stimulated others to do 
the same. He has also been good enough to read a proof, and 
I owe him particular gratitude for the pains he has taken and 
for the many valuable suggestions he has offered. 

Mr. J. E. B. Gover at an early stage of the work generously 
placed at my disposal all the river-name material in his 
magnificent collection of Cornish place-names, and has con- 
tinued to send any new forms he has found. Without his 
help I might have had to omit the Cornish names, for few 
sources relating to Cornwall are accessible in print and the 
identification of places is often extremely difficult. I have 
marked forms received from him (at least the majority of 
them) with a (G) or (Gover). He has also supplied very 
valuable material from his Devon and Middlesex collections. 
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Mrs. Rose-Troup, of Ottery St. Mary, I have to thank for 
permission to use an important document relating to Ottery 
St. Mary and for valuable information on Devon river- 
names. Canon C. W. Foster has generously permitted me 
to use his important manuscript material and has given 
valuable assistance with the field-work in Lincolnshire. 'To 
Canon A. T. Bannister I am indebted for information on 
Hereford rivers and their names; to Mr. W. St. Clair 
Baddeley for a useful list of Gloucestershire river-names ; to 
Dr. A. H. Smith for North Riding material; and to Dr. O. K. 
Schram for forms and pronunciations of Norfolk river- 
names. 

I offer my sincere thanks to the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press and to their officials for their care and interest in the 
production. 

IDA Be 
LUND, SWEDEN, 
April 1928. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. Plan and scope of the Book 


“| Pewe first, and perhaps the most important, object of the present 

book is to collect and sift the vast material. I hope a compara- 
tively full collection of English names of rivers and streams will be 
found valuable to fellow-students. The material is by no means easily 
accessible. Whereas sufficient forms of village-names can generally 
be found in such storehouses as Domesday Book, the Pipe Rolls, 
Close Rolls, Patent Rolls, relatively few river-names are met with 
in such sources. One has to go to more special sources, monastic 
cartularies, Assize Rolls, Forest Rolls and the like. Many of these 
are not accessible in print, and it has been necessary to consult the 
manuscripts very extensively. An examination of the material will 
show that for many names all the medieval forms have been derived 
from unprinted sources, and that some lost names have been found 
which were hitherto unknown. The extent of this work of collection 
from manuscript sources is by no means apparent from the list in the 
bibliography, for many manuscripts have been consulted in vain. 
I have also excerpted all the printed sources I have been able to 
consult, at least those in which river-name forms could be expected. 
I regret to say I have not been able to verify the forms in printed 
sources to the extent I should have liked. I have verified a good many 
that seemed for some reason suspicious or that are of particular 
importance for the etymology. In most cases [ have found the forms 
in printed editions correct, but mistakes have been noticed even in 
quite late publications. Illustrative examples will be found under 
Isis, Mepen, Meprina, Mint, Rotuer below. Bound up with the 
work of collecting is that of identification. Very often the same name 
is applied to more than one river, and it is not always obvious which 
river is referred to. Frequently it has been necessary to try and 
determine what rivers are designated by names now lost. 

In my opinion, the place-name student, before giving a definite 
etymology of a name, should make it his business to examine, if 
possible, the topography of the place, preferably on the spot, but at 
least in the map. There are obvious exceptions to this rule ; place- 
names containing a personal name can be explained off-hand. The 
map often gives sufficient indication, Sometimes it gives even better 
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information than a study of the place. One can see more easily in 
the map if a river is winding or not. But in most cases one cannot 
rest content with maps. In accordance with my general principle I 
have set myself the task of trying to see and examine as many rivers 
and streams in England as possible. In the course of four summers 
I have travelled all over England, and though it has not been possible 
to visit all the rivers and streams whose names are dealt with, or to 
give as much attention to each river as would have been desirable, 
yet I have seen the greater part of the rivers and streams, and I have 
at least acquired a general familiarity with the rivers belonging to 
each district, which is by no means unimportant. The results 
of my topographical investigations may often have been negative, 
but sometimes they have at least given a warning against a seem- 
ingly obvious etymology (cf. RawrHry, Roruay). In many cases 
they have been very valuable, either suggesting an etymology or 
confirming a tentative theory. Hamps may be mentioned as a par- 
ticularly striking instance. In the course of my travels I have also 
collected local pronunciations, and I have had some valuable finds. 
But on the whole the experience I had on a smaller scale some years 
ago in Lancashire has been repeated: it is not always easy to get 
hold of the true local form. Fortunately the local pronunciation of 
river-names is mostly of comparatively small importance. It is often 
irrelevant because the early forms give sufficient information or 
because the pronunciation is practically self-evident. Frequently the 
genuine old form has been displaced by an educated form or by 
a spelling-pronunciation. 

I have further made it my object to try and establish the earliest, 
if possible, the Old English form of names, to work out their history 
in English,’ and to explain various noteworthy name-forms, a task 
which belongs to the domain of the specialist in English philology. 
Students not very familiar with English phonetic history may be 
misled by seemingly erratic forms. 

As regards etymology it soon becomes apparent, when one gets 
deeper into the subject, that many names are late back-formations, 


* Late changes, many of which are no doubt arbitrary or due to popular etymo- 
logy, have not always been discussed. The loss of v found in DANE and in early 
forms of Devon, for instance, might have been illustrated by instances such as lady 
from OE hl#fdige or e’en for even, but such illustrations would have small value. 
The map-form Brive is abnormal, and we expect the form Bredy. A definite 
explanation of the form can hardly be given with the material available. The spelling 
may have been influenced by such early forms of the place-name Burton as Brideton. 
Conclusions of this kind can be drawn by any reader, 
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while others can be explained from Old English or Scandinavian or 
at least from Germanic bases. The number of such names is larger 
than has been generally supposed hitherto. This part of the task 
belongs to the student of Germanic, especially English and Scandi- 
navian, philology. 

A great percentage of English river-names are pre-English, that is 
in most cases British. Here the task properly becomes that of the 
Celtic scholar, at least after the material has been collected and 
sifted. However, I have tried to solve the etymologies of such names 
also. Many pre-English names are in reality quite simple and can 
be explained with a moderate knowledge of Celtic. It does not take 
an expert in Celtic philology to explain such names as Douc as, 
Dove, Lymn. Naturally I have tried, before starting on the explana- 
tion of Celtic names, to make myself familiar with Celtic philology, 
and particularly British sound history. Valuable results are obtained 
by a comparative study of Celtic river-names, and I have tried to 
profit by the illustrations afforded by river-names in Wales, Gaul, 
Scotland and Ireland. Gaulish river-names are easily accessible in 
Holder’s monumental work, and Scottish river-names have recently 
been dealt with in Professor Watson’s important Celtic Place-Names 
of Scotland, a book that has proved very helpful also for its etymo- 
logical explanations. Also Johnston’s Place-Names of Scotland is often 
helpful. Early forms of Welsh river-names are not easily accessible, 
and it has generally been necessary to go to the sources to find them. 
It is true much is to be gleaned in the notes to Owen’s Pembrokeshire 
by Dr. Henry Owen and Mr. Egerton Phillimore. 

A considerable number of British river-names can be explained by 
the help of the words of known Celtic languages. But there are many 
for which the recorded Celtic material does not suffice. Here we 
meet with difficulties which even an expert in Celtic philology may 
not be able to solve. The meanings of river-names being unknown, 
etymological explanation becomes largely guess-work. Some river- 
names may be pre-Celtic, and even a comparative philologist would 
probably be unable to cope with them. 

The book does not aim at completeness in a stricter sense. Con- 
siderations of space forbid the inclusion of all the names of water- 
courses. The intention is to collect and deal with names of more 
general interest and importance, and to illustrate them by sufficient 
material to give an adequate idea of the character and history of 
English river-names. 

c2 
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The size of a river or stream is in itself of no importance, and I 
have included many names of insignificant streams, whether the 
name is still in use or not, when they seemed to be etymologically 
interesting or in need of explanation. But on the whole I have been 
careful to include names. of rivers and comparatively important 
streams, even if they are etymologically clear. With regard to names 
of small streams it has been necessary to make a selection, the prin- 
ciples of which are broadly as follows. 

Names of streams formed from names of places by the addition of 
an element such as brook, burn (BARTON BRooK, HOLTON Burn) have 
generally been omitted, even if the place-name itself is etymologically 
obscure. I have as a rule not included self-explaining names of the 
type HorsBproox, MiLpourne, even if early examples are available. 
But many names of this kind will be found briefly dealt with in 
general articles such as beck, brook, burn. 'The same remarks apply 
to names of this nature found in early sources, but now lost. 

Names of small streams not found in early sources I have generally 
omitted. The same is true of names not to be found in maps. Many 
stream-names are mentioned in local handbooks whose real existence 
may be doubted. Some I have heard myself in various places. ‘These 
names are rarely found in early sources, and they generally offer little 
etymological interest. 

Original stream-names now used only as place-names have been 

‘included, when they seemed to be etymologically interesting, and 
sometimes if they have been met with in early sources as stream-names, 
Some have found a place as illustrative material. I have generally 
disregarded such names unless there is really good reason to assume 
an old river-name. Many strange-looking names may be suspected 
to be old river-names. But it is easy to overrate the river-name 
element in the place-nomenclature, and it is a beginner’s common 
mistake to see old river-names everywhere. The fact that a name 
cannot be explained does not justify us in taking it to be a river-name, 
for river-names should also be explained. I have omitted many 
names which might quite conceivably be river-names. Two illustra- 
tive examples may be mentioned. Brerr is the old name of a place in 
Hanbury, Wo. It is a reasonable conjecture that the name, which 
appears as Berte in 1299, is an old name of the brook on which the 
place is situated, and that it goes back to an OE Beorhte ‘ the bright 
one’. But the etymology is conjectural, and even if the name is 
derived from OE beorht, it need not be an old name of the stream. 
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SCUTTERSKELFE in Rudby (Y) is Codreschelf DB, Scuderschelf 1176 P 
(see PNNR). As the place is on a tributary of the Tame, Scutter- 
might well be a name of that stream and a derivative of the Scandi- 
navian verb for ‘ to splash, to trickle ’ found in Norw skvadra. Lind, 
Personbinamn, derives the Old Norse by-name Skvadra, Skodra from 
a lost place-name, which would doubtless be an old river-name. But 
the personal name Skodra may be a derivative of the verb skvadra in 
the sense ‘to talk, chatter’ and is a possible source of Scutter-. 
Illustrative material is given only sparingly. It has not been 
possible to include more than a small portion of the place-name or 
other material I have collected. I give, under each river-name, the 
names of places derived from it. Sometimes place-names afford 
valuable illustration of river-names and their history. Many river- 
names are found much earlier as elements of place-names than in 
their original function. In such cases comparatively full material is 
given. Sometimes place-names derived from river-names are of no 
value for the etymology of the river-names, because the latter are well 
evidenced in early sources. These place-names, however, often 
allow of interesting conclusions in other respects (see especially 
Chapters II, 2, and VIII) and well deserve to be mentioned. Of such 
names I generally give only one or two early forms, as a rule the 
earliest form or forms found. For many names further material will 
be found in monographs on the place-names of particular counties. 
Considerations of space have necessitated brevity in the etymo- 
logical discussions. If a name can be derived from a definite word, 
whether Celtic or Germanic, I generally do not discuss the ultimate 
etymology of the word or give full lists of related words in cognate 
languages. Nor do I claim, in dealing with names that can only be 
referred toa certain root, to enumerate all the formations from the root 
that are met with in various languages. A reference to well-known 
handbooks, such as Walde’s Vergleichendes Wérterbuch, or to Boisacq, 
Stokes, Persson &c., is often given, but sometimes tacitly understood. 
In dealing with Celtic names it is often difficult to present the facts 
at the same time clearly and concisely, and some articles may be 
found difficult to follow. I have tried in the Introduction (Chapter V) 
to give asummary of the points of Celtic sound history that are of par- 
ticular importance, and I sometimes refer to it in the special articles. 
I have generally refrained from criticizing suggestions offered by 
other students of river-names. Numerous etymologies have been 
given by earlier or later scholars that do not seem to me to be worthy 
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of serious consideration, because they are based on insufficient 
material or for other reasons. But etymologies that seem to me 
worthy of consideration, even if they are not convincing, have often 
been pointed out and discussed. I have not considered it part of my 
task to write the history of the study of river-names. I do not claim 
to be able to establish in each case who first found the etymology I 
have adopted.? It is very difficult to do so, for in early local histories 
or transactions of societies one often comes across useful suggestions 
(sometimes merely happy guesses), and it is impossible to go through 
the immense literature of that kind. 


II. Names applied to more rivers than one. Rivers with 
alternative names 


1. There is one circumstance that somewhat reduces the task of 
the student of river-names, namely the fact that often the same name 
is applied to more than one river or stream. It is well known that 
there are many Avons, Calders, Colnes, Fromes, Stours in England. 
Cases of this kind are far more numerous than is generally realized. 
There are many Humbers, mostly quite small streams. A counter- 
part of the great Severn has been recently discovered (PNBeds). In 
the present book several new instances will be found (see e. g. 
Cover, TYNE). The fact of a name appearing more than once is of 
importance, for an etymology must be found that suits the various 
rivers bearing the name. 

When rivers consist of two or three arms, the same name is some- 
times applied to both or all. The Kentish Srour has three arms, all 
of them originally Stour, but now distinguished as East, Great and 
Little Stour. A similar case is apparently [vet (Beds). Examples of 
one name applied to two arms are the following. Kent: East and 

Many generally accepted etymologies of river-names were given long ago and 
may be looked upon as common property. This is true especially of names found 
in classical sources, as DEE, LyMpNE. Many names of this kind have been explained 
by Stokes, d’Arbois de Jubainville and others. Some etymologies go far back, to 
Lhuyd (1572), Camden or even farther. A pioneer in the field of river-name 
etymology was Dr. Bradley, but his contributions were often published in out-of- 
the-way places, and I may have overlooked some. A scholar whose name I should 
perhaps have mentioned more often than I have is the Rev. E. McClure, whose 
British Place-Names in their Historical Setting gives for the first time several 
etymologies that are now generally accepted. Thus DERWENT seems to have been 
first explained correctly by him. He identifies DaRENT and Derwent, derives 
‘TURK(DEAN) from Welsh twrch ‘a boar’ and gives the correct derivation of the 


second element of CaLDER &c. He does not actually derive LEADON from Brit 
litano- “ broad ’, but he suggests this derivation for OE Leden(ford). 
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West Swate. Devon: East and West Dart, East and West OKE- 
MENT, WEBBURN and West WEBBURN. The two arms of GLAZE BROOK 
were formerly East and West Glas. One arm of the CREEDY is re- 
ferred to as East Creedy. The two arms of the Exe used to be Great 
and Little Exe. Beds: see Hatt. Wilts: Both the Avons have two 
arms to which the name Avon applies. Leicester: SENCE with SENCE 
Brook ; on the latter is Shenton. Cheshire: One Bollington is on 
a tributary of the BOLLIN, now called Dean. Lancashire: The Two- 
forked CaLpER. Yorkshire: Esk and Murk Esk. Northumberland : 
East and West ALLEN, SouTH and Nortu Tyne, KIecper with 
Waite Kietper. Cumberland: BLack and Wuite Esk, BLack and 
Wuite Lyne. It is possible that THamE (Bk, O) is in reality a doublet 
of THAMES. See also (Upper) Avon and LyMN(Li). More examples 
could be added. Most of these names that are applied to two or more 
arms of a river are pre-English, and no doubt the usage goes back to 
pre-English times. 

2. The saving of labour involved in the use of one name for several 
rivers is to some extent balanced by some rivers having more names 
than one. But such cases are rare in England, at least so far as my 
experience goes. 

I am not here thinking of variant names that appear only in late 
sources. It is not uncommon nowadays for rivers to have alternative 
names or to have different names for different parts of their course. 
Names are often kept more or less artificially alive by maps or books 
and may be known only as alternatives of later names that are used 
locally. The Strepinc Li was formerly LyMn, a name still found in 
maps, though little used nowadays. The new name was originally 
that of a village. The Steeping also gives a good example of several 
names applied to the same river. It is known as Partney river, 
Sausthorpe river &c., after the villages of Partney &c. The Kym 
(Beds) was formerly Hail. Kym is a back-formation from Kimbolton. 
But the river is also called in part of its course Ti (after ‘Tilbrook) 
and WornpITcH. The lower part of the Pant (Ess) is BLACKWATER, 
not a very old name. The lower course of the ALDE is ORE. Both are 
late back-formations from place-names. The ORWELL is known as 
GipPING in its upper part. Gipping is a back-formation from a 
village-name, while Orwell is old. 

The alternative names that interest us here are those which can be 
proved to have arisen in Old English or pre-English times. Such 
pairs are generally due to special circumstances. 
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It is not to be wondered at that long rivers sometimes have different 
names for their upper and lower parts. In more primitive times, when 
communications were difficult, the upper part of a river, which 
started as a small brook, would not necessarily be identified with the 
large river into which it grows farther down. The upper WILEY is 
known as the DEverILL. The river rises among hills, makes a wide 
curve and emerges in the low-lying country. The hill-dwellers on the 
upper part may have been isolated from the people of the Wilton 
district. The upper part of the T1Lt (Nb) is called BrReamisH. Much 
the same remark applies to the Till as to the Wiley. In these two 
cases both alternatives are British. The PIDDLE (Do) was formerly 
Terente, and TRENT is still an alternative name. Apparently the old 
name was Terente, but the Saxons called the upper part Pidele, and 
this name eventually displaced Terente. The upper WINDRUSH was 
once GUITING, a Saxon name, while Windrush is British. The alterna- 
tive name later went-out of use, as did TILNOTH, an old name of the 
upper CoLn. ‘There is reason to suppose that the upper part of 
the Surrey WEY was once Colride. Sometimes a Scandinavian name 
appears side by side with an earlier one. The upper EHEN is Liza. 
Greta and GLENDERAMACKIN form another pair of this kind. 

A more difficult case is the following. The Ock was formerly 
called alternatively Cearn, at least in part of its course. Both names are 
pre-English. The Ock is not along river,and the country through which 
it flows is uniform. A simple explanation is suggested p.73. But there 
is another way of accounting for the variation. Ock means‘ the salmon 
river’. ‘The old name may have been Cearn, and Ock a later pet name. 
Or Ockmay bea fisherman’s name, which arose because it was supposed 
to be unlucky to use the real name. ‘The old name may have become 
taboo. For a somewhat similar case see p. 118 (DEE and AERFEN). 

There is proof positive that in the majority of cases even very long 
rivers had the same name from the source to the mouth, as early as 
the Old English period. This is often shown by Old English charters. 
We know, for instance, that the THamEsS was Thames or Thames 
brook from its very source. Still more often is proof afforded by 
village-names. It is curiously common to find places at the source of 
a river or high up on it with a name derived from the (present) river- 
name. ‘Typical instances are North and South Witham at the very 
source of the long river Witham and East and West Kennett at the 
source of the Wilts Kennet. Avon is near the source of the Bristol 
Avon. Bruton and Brewham are near the source of the Brue. Exton 
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is high up the Exe. South Perrott is at the source of the Parret. 
Okehampton and Torrington are high up the Okement and the Tor- 
ridge respectively, and Windrush on the upper Windrush. Char- 
welton is high up the Cherwell. Airton is on the upper Aire. Many 
more examples could be added. There is generally sufficient evidence 
for the early name of the lower part of rivers, and village-names of 
the type here under discussion, which can usually be carried back 
at least to the time of Domesday, show that the same name was used 
for the upper part. 


III. Various Types of Names 


Some notes on different types of names will be useful, though it is 
necessary to anticipate to a certain extent the results of the etymolo- 
gical part. Some points will be advantageously dealt with from a 
general standpoint, and references may be made in the various 
articles to this chapter. 

English names of rivers come from many sources. I begin with 
the latest type and then work backward. The first category will then 
be back-formations. No doubt such formations have arisen at 
various periods, but on the whole they belong to a comparatively late 
stratum. 

1. Back-formations 


The term back-formation is well known, but the process covered 
by it is not always the same. An example of the simplest type is 
CHELMER Ess, a back-formation from Chelmersford, an earlier form 
of Chelmsford. The name means ‘ the ford of one Céolmér’. After 
the personal name Céolmér had gone out of use, the first element was 
taken to be the name of the river. Sometimes a place-name has 
passed into the name of a river. Thus EAMonr originally denoted 
the junction of the river with another. 

An important question is how early we may assume back-forma- 
tions to have arisen. The etymology of many a name is bound up 
with that question. 

We may distinguish theoretically between two kinds of back- 
formation. Some are obviously due to a conscious process and are 
the work of antiquarians who reflected on the meanings of names and 
by a process of reasoning evolved river-names from place-names. 
Others are what may be termed genuine back-formations, that is, 
they arose owing to an unconscious or subconscious act of the mind. 
This type is far the more important. 
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People began early to reflect on the meaning of place-names. Bede 
gives many etymologies of place-names. Asser explains OE A’scesdun 
as ‘mons fraxini’. One of the earliest English antiquarians is the 
anonymous compiler of the Saints of England. He always gives the 
name of the river nearest the burial-place of his saints, and it is 
a reasonable assumption that when he gives Weerlame as the name of 
the Ver at St. Albans, he has made up the name himself. Werlame 
must be a back-formation.! Matthew Paris, who also mentions the 
name, may have got it from Saints. 

Symeon of Durham’s Lindis, stated to have been the river that 
gave its name to Lindisfarne, is no doubt a case of the same kind. 
Symeon candidly admits that the stream was very insignificant, that 
it was only two feet broad and could only be seen at low tide. It is 
improbable that Lindisfarne was named from a stream at all. Richard 
of Hexham’s Hestild? looks like an antiquarian’s back-formation, but 
Richard was not very far wrong, for Hexham appears to be an old 
stream-name. 

A further early back-formation is Zse for Thames, on which see 
the article under Isis. The name is first mentioned by Higden, but it 
is not certain that he was the first to use it. He may be repeating a view 
held in learned circles in Oxford. Ise perhaps originated as an academic 
joke and may well be the first recorded instance of Oxford slang. 

A more doubtful case is the statement in William of Malmesbury’s 
Gesta Pontificum, p. 311, that Leicester was named ‘ a Legra fluvio ’. 
Leicester is on the Soar, and no other examples of the river-name 
Legra are known to me, The probability is that William coined the 
name himself on the strength of the names Leicester and Leire (a 
village on a tributary of the Soar, Legre DB). It is possible that 
Leicester has as its first element a river-name, for early forms such 
as Ligera ceaster ASC (A) 917, Ligora ceaster ib. 942, Legorensis 
civitas 803 BCS 312, do not go well with derivation from OE legr or 
igre. Such a name might be cognate with Gaulish Ligeris (Loire) and 
Ligorius (Ligoire). But even if this should be correct, it is very doubt- 
ful if William can have known the name. 

Gervase of Canterbury’s Mappa mundi (c. 1200) apparently con- 
tains several back-formations. He usually calls a river named from 
a place ‘aqua de Bregge’, ‘ aqua de Cneppe’ &c., but sometimes 
he gives just the place-name. Thus under Sussex he gives Sirenden, 


1 See Bradley, Hss & St i, 33. : 
* Dr. Bradley’s Hextild (op. cit. 32) is probably due to a slip of the pen. 
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under Essex Heaghbregge, Hobregge, Huolne, under Norfolk Stokefere, 
Brumdune as rivers. But probably these should be looked upon as 
cases of inexact expression. 

With the sixteenth century, back-formations become exceedingly 
plentiful. The early antiquarians are responsible for a great many, 
notably Harrison, the worst offender in this respect. A good many 
of his back-formations are never to be found in any other source. 
Examples are 4/sthus or Asten (after Hastings), Fromus, Glem (the 
Alde, Sf ; after Framlingham, Glemham), Sore (the Adur, Sx; after 
Shoreham), Tudo (after ‘’Toddington’,O = Deddington?). But several 
of the names which first appear in Leland or Harrison or Camdenare still 
in use. Probably many owe their existence to the influence of such 
writers, e.g. EDEN, LEN (K), ALRE (Ha), ROTHER (Sx), MoLe, WANDLE 
(Sr), CueLt (Gl), Gapg (Herts), INcox (Nf).! ApurR was apparently 
coined by Drayton. Nar seems to have been first used by Spelman. 

Many back-formations found in maps or local books are probably 
late.* I have not considered it as part of my duty to determine the 


t Drayton’s Polyolbion, which has some of these names and a few similar ones, 

may have helped to make them more widely known. 

2 A number of late back-formations may be collected here. Further examples 

will be found in the material. 

Kent: L&E (Lee), Tun (Tunbridge). 

Surrey : Oak (Oakwood). 

Hants: Atver (Alverstoke), Lin Brook (Linford), Mupe (Mudeford), SHER 
(Sherborne). 

Essex : Rom (Romford), Wip (Widford). 

Bucks : Leck (Leckhampstead), TINGE (Tingewick). 

Herts : Kime (Kimpton), Quin (Quinbury), OUHGTON (Oughton’s Head in Pirton. 
Oughton is earlier Alton ‘ the old tin’ according to Mr. N. Cedergren). 

Berks : Coe (Coleshill). 

Wilts : Oc (Ogbourne), TEFF (Teffont). 

Oxford : Sui Broox (Shilton). But Sars Brook contains the same first element 
as Sarsden. Professor Mawer tells me that it is Serchebruch in an early 
record. 

Dorset : AsKER (Askerswell), Corre (Corfe Castle), GwyLe 6” (Monkton Wyld), 
Hooke (Hooke). 

Devon: Sic (Sigford). 

Worcester : ALve (Alvechurch). 

Cambridge : SNaiL (Snailwell). 

Suffolk : Yox (Yoxford). 

Norfolk : Cone (Congham), Eyn (Eynford), Lyve (Lyvesbrome), Mun (Mundes- 
ley), Sprke (Spixworth), Tar (Tattersett), ‘Tub (Tuddenham). 

Notts ; Wink (Winkburn). 

Lancashire : CHor (Chorley). 

Yorkshire : Ark (Arkengarthdale), WorTH (Haworth). 

Cumberland : ANNas (Annaside). 
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- exact age of these late names ; this seems rather to be the task of the 
student of local history. Many names are probably map-names only 
and lead an artificial life. Some may well have come into existence 
in the way described by Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, Tamarisk Town, 
p. 113. The corporation of the fictitious Marlingate, when the town 
was in a fair way to become a popular seaside resort, decided to re- 
name the stream ‘ indecorously known as the Gut’s Mouth’ and call 
it ‘ the Marlin ’. 

Genuine (unconscious) back-formations are probably much fewer 
in number than the conscious formations just dealt with, but it is 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between the two groups. 
Genuine back-formations can be distinguished from the others by 
their occurrence in early records other than chronicles, antiquarians’ 
books and the like. Made-up names are in earlier times generally to 
be found only in the work of the antiquarian who coined them. 

Most often back-formations arose because the first element of 
a compound name or the first syllable of a derivative was mistaken for 
ariver-name. That such a process is to be reckoned with is proved 
by the following three names. OKEMENT is in the earliest records 
Ocemund (at least as a place-name). In 1244 appears a form Okem, 
which must be a back-formation from Okemton, a reduced form of 
Ocmundtun (Okehampton). We might term Okem a modified form 
of Okement due to the influence of Okemton, but anyhow it is a 
back-formation. The LumMBuRN (D), originally Lamburna, appears in 
the twelfth century as Lambre, which must be a back-formation from 
Lambreton, originally Lamburnantun, now Lamerton. RocxH (La) 
was originally Rached. ‘This was combined with the word dale to 
Rached-dale, which became Rachedale, and a new form Rache was 
evolved as early as the late twelfth century. 

These examples show that we have a right to assume back-forma- 
tion at a fairly early date. But the names for which such an origin 
is probable are not numerous, and back-formation should be assumed 
only where there were particularly favourable circumstances. I 
assume back-formation for CORVE (1256), CANTE (1372), ERME (1240), 
PEW (1275), PLym (1238; Plymouth 1231), THRUSHEL (1244), 
WALKHAM (1291). Corve, which really meant a pass, was used in 
many compounds, and the word corf ‘a pass’ probably went out of 
use early, so that it was natural to take Corve- to be a river-name. 
Plym is a back-formation from Plympton, whose first element is the 
word plyme ‘a plum-tree ’, which was lost early. Pew is formed from 
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Pewsham, whose first element is the personal name Péof, a name that 
was lost at an early time. Walkham may be a modification of an 
earlier Wealce and thus analogous to Okem. The meaning of the first 
element of Ermington must have been obscured early. 

Sometimes a place-name has passed into a river-name. A typical 
case is EAMONT (Amot rath cent.). The name means ‘ junction of 
streams ’. The process by which a place-name passed into a river- 
name may have been something like this. The river was first called 
Eamot-éa or the like, ‘ the river of Eamét’. Now genuine old river- 
names often had a word such as éa attached to them, as Colenéa, 
Hameléa (Colne, Hamble), or were used in combinations such as ‘the 
river of Skell’ &c. Place-names in combinations like those men- 
tioned could thus easily be mistaken for river-names. Back-forma- 
tions of this type occur remarkably early, but one should be some- 
what careful in drawing conclusions from the early material. When 
HERTFORD RIVER (Y) appears as early as 1172 in the form Havereford, 
we may have to do with inexact expression or a mistake of a Norman 
scribe. 

Occasionally it is doubtful to which category a back-formation 
belongs. ‘ToRNE (Y), found from c. 1160, looks like a back-formation 
from Thorne, but the starting-point is more likely the lost Thorn- 
wath. CogueT very likely arose owing to misunderstanding of 
Cocwud-dale, but there may have been an earlier name Cocwud-éa. 
This is a very early back-formation ; the first example dates from 
c. 1050. Here, however, circumstances were exceptionally favourable. 

On the whole I think back-formation is a somewhat cheap method 
of explanation. If a river-name is evidenced in early medieval 
sources, there is every reason to believe it to be a genuine old name, 
unless there is something that points distinctly in another direction. 

Back-formation would be particularly liable to take place in 
districts where there was much mixture of races. In Cumberland, 
for instance, where we have to reckon with a population mixed of 
Anglians, Scandinavians, Britons, Goidels, misunderstanding of 
names would be apt to take place, and I suggest back-formation, at 
least alternatively, for several curious names in this county, as for 
Burtu, Kinc, Marron. It is possible that back-formation took 
place even earlier than the tenth or eleventh century, when circum- 
stances were favourable. Thus at the time of invasion the English 
may have misunderstood British names and evolved river-names by 
back-formation. In the later Celtic languages the generic element of 
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compounds is placed first, the distinguishing element coming last, 
as Nant Cynon ‘ Cynon’s stream ’. Such a name could easily be mis- 
taken by English people for ‘ the river Cynon’. A practically certain 
example of a river-name evolved early from a combination containing 
an old place-name is OE Pencric (the PENK). The name was originally 
a place-name (British Pennocrucio-). "The river-name Pencric may be 
due to misunderstanding of a British expression such as Dufr Pencruc. 
But the back-formation may be pre-English ; see section 5. ‘There 
is good reason to suppose that Pencric is not the only example of the 
kind, and I suggest a similar explanation for some other difficult 
names, at least alternatively ; see e.g. Bray, DEVERILL, IDOVER, 
PIMPERNE. 

Back-formations are more common in’ some districts than in 
others. They abound in East Anglia, Essex, Surrey, Sussex, are 
common in Kent, but are less common in other counties. In East 
Anglia we can rarely establish an earlier name that has been replaced, 
while we know old names of many Sussex rivers. The question will 
be dealt with more fully in Chapters IV and IX. 


2. French names 


No river-names are on record which can be called French in the 
proper sense, but there are some compound names that have a French 
place- or personal name as first element, as BEAULIEU RIVER Ha (from 
Beaulieu), Grace Dieu Brook Le (at Gracedieu, where there was 
a nunnery), ST JOHN’s Beck Cu (from St. John’s in the Vale; cf. 
Collingwood, Lake District History, 100), or SWAFFHAM BULBECK LODE 
Ca (at Swaffham Bulbeck, whose second element is a Norman 
surname), SAINT SUNDAY’s Breck We (St Sunday is a translation of 
St Dominic), TRAPNELL BROOK Wo (from the family name Tropnell ; 
see PNWo). 

Some names have been modified in form by Norman influence, as 
CERNE, EMEL, SENCE, perhaps BELAH, CALDEW, Bowmonrt, and in 
early forms there are often traces of French influence, as in EHEN. 
Cam, Cante are back-formations from a Normanized form of a place- 
name. On eau for Scand @ or OE éa see special article. 


3. Scandinavian names 


Scandinavian names are common in districts where Scandinavians 
settled, especially in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cumberland, Westmor- 
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land, but they mostly denote streams of small or medium size. The 
majority are compounds containing words for a rivulet or brook, 
especially a, beck, dale, gill. Examples are BrarHay, GRETA, ARKLE 
Brck, ARTLEBECK ; see special articles. Some names of other kinds 
occur. ‘They are mostly substantivized adjectives, as BAIN, BREN- 
NAND, GAUNLESS, SEPH, SKELL, WINSTER. Of names belonging to 
other types may be mentioned BLEAN, BLENG, GriveL, Ive (?), 
RICCAL, SKIRTH, WREAK. SKERNE may be Scandinavian, but is 
perhaps only Scandinavianized. Probable or possible examples of 
Scandinavianization are EHEN, ORWELL, SKITTER, SKITTERICK, URE, 
Wuarre. On 4 for OE a, see special article. 


4. Anglo-Saxon and later English names 


There has been in the past a curious prejudice against assuming 
English origin for river-names in England, and some scholars seem 
to prefer leaving them unexplained rather than accept a simple and 
straightforward explanation from a Germanic source. The result of 
my examination is that English names are a good deal more common 
than has been generally assumed, but that names of more important 
rivers are predominantly pre-English. 

Numerous names formed with words such as brook, burn, well &c. 
as second element are English. Some of these denote compara- 
tively important streams, as ENBORNE, LAMBOURN, ROEBURN. To 
this group belong, in all probability, Mersey, IRwgeLL. Also common 
names such as BourNE, Burn, EYE, Ray, Rea, YEO, which simply 
mean ‘ stream ’, are English. 

There are also many other uncompounded names. Most are 
derived from adjectives ; as a rule they seem to represent the weak 
form of the adjective, but occasionally the river-name has the form 
of a strong feminine, as ERsE, HAMBLE, SHIRE, WANTSUM. In some 
cases the river-name is formed with the suffix -20n, as LyDE, perhaps 
Reve. The adjective usually refers to the colour of the water (as 
Biack, BRowNney, REDE, SHIRE) or the character of the current or 
bed (as BuiTHE, IptE, Tove; Loup, LypE; Brat, Erse, SWIET, 
Wantsum, WENSUM; SMALE; perhaps BELAH, SWALE, SWEPEL, 
Were, Wor Sa). 

Derivatives from nouns, probably with an 76n-suffix, are GREET, 
STENE, perhaps BELL, Lear, Rip, SHEAF, YEO (D). DrK.Er is de- 
rived from a compound of an adjective and a noun. The exact 
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formation of names such as PIpDLE, TIRLE, TRILL, WASH, WISKE, 
ErewasH, WISSEY is not clear. 

Among names with obvious suffixes are first of all to be mentioned 
names in -ing, on which see special article. One formation in -ere 
occurs, viz. SHITER (a common name). On two possible formations 
in -estre see BALLESTRE. Here may be mentioned derivatives with 
the OE suffix -incel. See Boyp, Worr (W), also CUNKEL, STURKEL. 
The base of these is in most cases British. 

A very interesting group is formed by original agent-nouns be- 
longing to strong verbs. They are analogous to common nouns such 
as OE wudubinde ‘ woodbine’ (from bindan ‘to bind’), edwinde 
‘whirlpool ’ (from windan ‘ to wind ’), wandeweorpe ‘ a mole’ (from 
weorpan ‘ to throw’). Here belong LEaKE &c. (from OE *lecan ‘ to 
trickle ’), Mipwin (from windan ‘ to wind ’, lit. ‘ the middle winder ’), 
Rend in RENDBROOK (from OE hrindan ‘ to push’), SALWARPE (from 
weorpan), SMITE (from OE smitan in a sense such as ‘ to move along ’), 
perhaps Ouse BurN (OE *géosan ‘ to gush ’), Sway (OE *swegan ‘ to 
go’), Walk in WaLKHaM (OE wealcan ‘to roll, go’). This type is 
probably very primitive, and the names belonging to it are no doubt 
ancient. 

Metaphorical names are very likely BUNE, SENCE (literally ‘ a cup ’). 

A few names seem to have been formed on the analogy of personal 
names. KippLe Ditcu and 'TILNOTH very likely belong here ; see 
the articles on the names. HELPRIDGE Wo, really the name of a salt- 
pit, I have explained in Place-Names of Worcestershire, p. 282, as 
a name of this kind. The form in Domesday is Helperic, which points 
to an OE quasi-personal name meaning literally ‘ the helpful one ’. 
The name would refer to a particularly rich brine-pit. 

Some late names are arbitrary formations, as LINNET Sf, formed 
on the analogy of Lark, or Mermatn’s Brook Nf (see Rye, Norfolk 
Place-Names,p.6). Possibly the Sf Dove is a formation from dove the 
bird, analogous to Linnet. JoRDON Do (6”) was presumably named 
after the river Jordan. 


5. Pre-English names 


These are mainly British or possibly pre-British. Some Latin 
names occur, but they were probably transmitted by British. A 
certain Latin name is Foss ; possible ones are FowEy, TARVIN, VINE. 
On Font see the article in the material. 

A great many names can be easily explained as British. Goidelic 
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origin is often theoretically possible, and scholars who hold that the 
earliest Celtic population in England was Goidelic will prefer to look 
upon many of them as Goidelic names transmitted by Britons. Early 
Goidelic and British did not differ so strongly that it is generally 
possible to prove British origin. Many of the characteristics of the 
two branches of Celtic developed comparatively late. Thus Aryan 
became Ir f, Brit w, gw (as in Olr find, W gwyn ‘ white’), but the 
Goidelic change does not seem to be very old. The British change 
a> (as in W din from daino-) is not a very early one. British p from ku 
as against Irish c (as in Olr cenn, W pen ‘ head ’) is a safe criterion, but 
few river-names contain this sound. Sonantic nasals developed 
differently in the British and the Goidelic branch, but there cannot 
have been many names containing them. No river-name of definitely 
Goidelic origin has yet been found in England. Personally I do 
not believe that an original Goidelic population was displaced by or 
merged in a later British.‘ I look upon Celtic names in England as 
normally British. If there are Goidelic names, they are due to later 
Goidelic immigration. GELT is a possible example. The point is 
not of material importance, for as a rule it does not much affect the 
etymology if the name was originally Goidelic or British. 

British names in England are very numerous, and in this intro- 
ductory survey it is impossible to do more than discuss the chief 


types. 
a. Uncompounded names 


Early Celtic river-names are chiefly uncompounded ones, deriva- 
tives with a suffix that is sometimes preserved and has sometimes 
disappeared. Typical examples are OBrit Alaunos, Derventio, Deva, 
Libnios (see ALN, DERWENT, DEE, LEVEN). It is in accordance with 
this that the majority of British names in England are uncom- 
pounded. Some have an obvious suffix, as CRUMMOCK, DERWENT, 
TorRIDGE. Others have lost all traces of the original sufhx, 
as Cam, Coxe, Des. On the chief suffixes, see the remarks in 
Chapter VI. Some are derived from adjectives, some from nouns. 
For some the exact formation is obscure. 

Many names mean simply ‘ water, river, stream, brook’. These 
are analogous to English names such as Bourne, Ray &c. Here 
belong Avon, Dore, Dover, Goyt, LENT, which come from words 
still used in British languages. Others are Esk (Axe, Exe &c.), 


t On the whole problem I refer to Miss O’Rahilly’s book Ireland and Wales. 
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identical with OIr esc ‘ water’, a word not preserved in British 
languages, further Don, Ousr, Napper, Nor, perhaps WEY, WYE. 
Other names that may have a similar origin are AMBER, ARROW (Wo), 
Yarrow, Hy es, Leen, Lyme, Lynuer, Lynor.* With these may be 
grouped names identical with words for a valley, as NENT, PANT, 
Pont. 

It may be matter for surprise that there were so many words for 
‘river’, ‘water’. But the names cannot all have arisen at the same 
time. The names Avon, Dover are doubtless later than Esk, Ouse 
&c., and even Esk and Ouse may not belong to one period. British 
names cover a span of many centuries, and several words for ‘river’, 
‘water’ may have been in use successively during it. Also people of 
amore primitive period have a richer and more varied vocabulary for 
the natural objects with which they come into contact, than people 
of a later era. The various words probably denoted streams of 
different size, swiftness &c. 

Names that meant originally ‘the river’ are often applied to 
rivers of some importance. ‘This is what we should expect. It was 
natural to call the chief river of a neighbourhood ‘the river’. 
Possibly the name ‘ the river ’ was sometimes given rivers from the 
first. Sometimes we may assume that an earlier more distinctive 
name has been displaced. ‘The reason for the change may be simply 
that the generic term was found clear enough for ordinary purposes 
and that therefore the old name came to be little used and was for- 
gotten. But in some cases the cause may lie deeper. See the note on 
Ock, p. xl, and the remarks on river-worship, pp. li f. 

A considerable group is formed by descriptive names. 

Some are derived from an adjective. We may distinguish several 
sub-groups : 


‘winding’: Cam, Cam Beck, CAMLAD, CROOME, CRUMMOCK, Lox, WEAVER, 
WELLOW, WHEELOCK. ANKER, WILEY, Worr W (and Wuarre Y) 
may also belong here. 

‘strong, swift’: Arre, HeTHer, Stour, Taw, TERN. 

“babbling, noisy’: Laver. 

‘broad’: Lrapon, LyppEN &c. 

‘narrow’: Ky eg, Cory. 

‘clear, pure’: Cray, perhaps NETH. 


‘ To this group belongs "Afos, Ptolemy’s name of the Humber estuary, which 
seems to be related to Avon and OlIr ab, aub ‘river’. Cf. Stokes, Holder, 
Watson, p. 75. 
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‘white, bright’: Lucc, Luxe, Nip, PEOVER, PERRY, perhaps ERRING 
Burn, Kenn, Kensry. 
‘dark, black’: Drvy, Dove, Worm, perhaps DEvon.’ 
‘grey’: GLAZE Brook, GLAIsDALE; cf. Welsh Luwyp. 
‘ friendly, pleasant’: Carant, perhaps Cary, CRADDOCK. 
“bad ’ (‘ dangerous’ ?): OLcHon. 


Several names are derived from names of trees or plants. Some 

may be old adjectives formed from names of trees &c. : 
“oak”: DERWENT, Darent, Dart. 
‘ash’: ANN, ONNY. 
‘elm’: Leam, Lemon, Lymn, LyMpne. 
neva. S (Cori, 
‘elder’: CHALK BECK. 
‘alder’: WEARNE, WARREN Burn. 
‘yew’: IWERNE. 

reed ’: CORSE. 


¢ 


Derivatives from names of animals are few. Some are probably of 
a late type, and will be found on p. liv. Here may be mentioned : 
‘salmon’: Ock. 
‘crane’: GARREN. 
‘fox’: LAUGHERN. 
Bocata-) VARTY. 


Derivatives of words for natural objects are rare : 


‘cataract’: PISTELBROOK. 
“rock, stone’: CRAKE, CAIRN, CHAR, CERNE. 


A curious name is Tarapr, He, which seems to mean ‘ auger ’. 
The name is metaphorical and may be compared with Welsh 
CLepDpaU ‘ the sword’ and its tributary CyLLELL ‘the knife’ (cf. 
Owen’s Pembrokeshire i, p. 98). 

Many names point to river-worship. 

Here belong names with the meaning holy : Der, Dewey, NyMer. 
There are others of the kind. Worship of rivers, wells, lakes is known 
to have been common among Germanic tribes ; it is indicated by 
names such as English Holiwell, Halliwell, ON /orsa ‘ the river of 
Thor ’, Swed Odensjén ‘ Odin’s lake’ &c. Many Celtic river-names 
point to similar customs among the ancient Celts. Much has been 
written on such names. We may here point to Pictet, RC ii, pp. 1 ff., 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, RC xix, p. 231, Anwyl, Celtic Religion, 
pp. 37 £., Watson, Celtic cn Tes ( passim). 
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A well-known instance is MARNE (France), Gaulish Matrona, 
which means ‘ the Mother’. Matrone were the Gaulish mother- 
goddesses. OIr Bandea means ‘the goddess’. LocHAIDH? is a 
common river-name in Scotland. One is OIr Lochdiae, and Adamnan 
translates it ‘Nigra Dea’ (Watson, p. 50). On A®RFEN ‘ war- 
goddess ’, an old name of the Dee, see the article on DEE. Belisama, 
the Gaulish Minerva, was formerly the name also of the Ribble or 
the Mersey. Ptolemy mentions among rivers in Britain Uxella 
(Odééa) ‘ the high one’. OyKeEL in Scotland is very likely identical 
in origin (Watson, p. 209). 

There is every reason to suppose that some rivers in England 
other than the Dee have names of a similar nature. Some may be 
identical with or derived from names of deities. BEANE may be 
identified with Ir ben ‘a woman’, though used in the sense ‘a 
goddess ’, and Lea is perhaps a derivative of Lugus, the name of 
a god. It is possible that some names containing the element 
Camel are derived from Camulos, the name of a British deity. Some 
names may mean ‘ divine’ or ‘ powerful’ or the like, because 
they were associated with some deity or were held to be holy. BRENT 
is a practically certain example, and I am inclined to believe that 
Alaunos (ALN), KENNET, LUNE should be explained from this point 
of view. 

Some names derived from names of animals may belong here, for 
animal-worship was common among the ancient Celts. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, RC xxvi, pp. 196 f., suggests that arto- ‘a bear’, when 
used in personal names, has a religious import. He points out OIr 
art ‘ dia’ (i.e. god) in Cormac’s glossary and dea Artio RC xxi. So 
Yarty, if derived from arto- ‘a bear’, may mean ‘ the river of the 
holy bear or bear-god ’. 

It is suggested under Dee that Aerfen was an earlier name of the 
Dee and was displaced because the old name was held to be too 
sacred for everyday use. It is possible that this sort of thing fre- 
quently happened, and the somewhat monotonous character of the 
British river-nomenclature, as seen in the river-names in England, 
may be partly due to circumstances connected with river-worship 
and taboo. There are many river-names that mean simply ‘ the 
river’ or ‘the winding one’ or ‘ the black one’. Names of this 
ae may sometimes have replaced earlier names that had become 
taboo. 


t A different etymology is proposed by Diack, RC xxxix, p. 161. 
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b. Compound names 


Compound names occur in early Celtic languages. An often- 
quoted example is Gaulish Vernodubron ‘ alder water’. In early 
compounds the defining element is placed first. Welsh examples are : 
CALETTWR ‘strong stream’, CAMLAts ‘ crooked stream 2, Duras 
‘black stream’, CrawNon (olim Crafnant) ‘ garlic brook’, Sycu- 
NANT ‘dry brook’, The second element is mostly a word for 
‘stream’. Other types occur occasionally, as HaFHESsP ‘ summer- 
dry’ (see Hamps) or Camguili LL ‘the crooked Gwili’ (where the 
second element is a river-name).' Many river-names in England 
belong to this category, as CALDER, ConDER, Hopprer, WENDOVER, 
WINFRITH, DOUGLAS, CRIMPLE, WHIMPLE, whose second elements 
are identical with Welsh dvfr, ffrwd, glais, pwll respectively, all words 
for river or stream. 

At a later period developed a new method of forming compounds 
or combinations of words, namely by placing the defining element, 
originally in the genitive form, after the generic term. Now arose 
such names as DyFrrpwy ‘the river Dee’, Pull Mouric LL ‘ the 
stream of Meurig’, Nant ir hebauc ib. ‘ the stream of the hawk’, 
Nant Dyrrei ‘ otter brook’, Cwm Ernion ‘ Einion’s valley ’. 
Names of this type are not very common among river-names in 
England. ‘There are some names in Glen- and Poll- in Cumberland 
and Westmorland that belong:here, and in other districts DEERNESS 
Du, DEVERILL, FONTHILL W, perhaps FONTMELL Do. A remarkable 
early instance is OE Beneficcan,now Brane, if it is correctly explained 
by Dr. Bradley as ‘ little Beane’. 

By ellipsis of the first element (afon, dwfr &c.) the second element 
could come to be used as a river-name alone. In this way personal 
names often passed into river-names. Already in Liber Landavensis 
(c. 1150) Mouric is used alone instead of Pull Mouric ‘ Meurig’s 
stream’. AFON Kenric ‘ Kenfig’s river’ is Kenefeg 1205 in Cardiff 
Borough Records. Ystrad Meurig (Card) was named from a stream 
Meuric, which appears as Meuric 1184 (1336) Monasticon v, 632. 
Of river names that were originally personal names may further be 
mentioned BEUNO, CYNFAEL, CYNON, EINION. On names of this kind 
see also J. E. Lloyd, Cymmrodor xi, p. 49. Escop ‘ the Bishop’ is 
mentioned as a stream-name in Owen’s Pembrokeshire iii, p. 335- 


« Monnow is possibly an analogous name. Cf. also GLASNEY, Morpa, 
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Some English river-names may have arisen in the same way, as 
Crappock, MARRON. 

In the same way other nouns came to be used as river-names by 
ellipsis, names of animals, trees, plants. But here we may some- 
times have to do with names due to metaphor or religious wor- 
ship. For names of animals used as river-names, see articles on 
Cuew, TuRKDEAN. Metaphor is possible also in other cases ; see the 
note on Taradr, p. li. Tio what extent names such as OE Pencric 
(PENK), English Carrn, Crake and the like are to be explained as 
British derivatives, as elliptical British formations, or as due to mis- 
understanding on the part of English people of British names of the 
type Nant carn, it is impossible to say. All three possibilities are to 
be reckoned with. 


6. Pre-Celtic names 


It is usual for place-name students to assume a fair percentage of 
pre-Celtic names in the English place-nomenclature. No one has 
ever tried, so far as I know, to point out any actual instances of such 
ancient material. I doubt myself if an appreciable percentage of 
place-names in England should be looked upon as pre-Celtic. But 
if there are such names, they should no doubt be sought among 
river-names. If the Anglo-Saxons adopted a great number of river- 
names from the Britons, it is reasonable to suppose that the Britons 
took over some from their antecessors. But this is only a theory, and 
it is not necessary to assume that such was the case. 

If a river-name cannot be explained from the known resources of 
the Celtic languages, it does not follow that it is pre-Celtic. The 
Celts had been at least for some centuries in Britain before any extant 
records of their language came into existence. The oldest British 
records, except for isolated names or the like, date at the earliest from 
the eighth or ninth century a.D. By that time the British languages 
had had time to lose many old words. They had been subject to 
strong Latin influence, and many words had been replaced by Latin 
ones. We must assume that many river-names date from a very early 
time, when the Celtic languages still possessed a number of words or 
roots later lost. A satisfactory etymology of river-names can often 
be found if we adduce Latin or Greek or Germanic material. It is 
perfectly permissible to assume that words or stems still in living use 
in the sister languages once belonged to the Celtic vocabulary. We 
often find words unknown in English literature preserved in place- 
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names. Many instances will be found in this book. And yet the 
English place-names arose at what is, comparatively, a late period, 
and records of Old English are far older and far more varied than 
those of early British. 

Further, river-names are apt to get lost and be displaced by others. 
Many Welsh river-names that are mentioned in old sources are now 
forgotten. Even if the Britons adopted numerous pre-Celtic river- 
names, it does not follow that they preserved them. 

My own opinion is that while pre-Celtic names are certainly to 
be reckoned with, pre-Celtic origin should be kept in reserve as 
a rather remote contingency, and that before assuming it no stone 
should be left unturned in order to find a solution in other directions. 
Many river-names that look inexplicable have turned out to be neither 
pre-Celtic nor even pre-English, but English or Scandinavian names. 
Examples like GAUNLEss, Tove, WREAK have made me sceptical. 
There is a risk in playing with the abstract possibility of pre-Celtic 
origin, because it may prevent students from making a determined 
effort to find an etymology. The result may be the same as when 
English place-name students, on coming up against a difficult place- 
name, have been content to state that it is obviously or pretty cer- 
tainly pre-English. Very often so-called pre-English names have 
been found to be good old English names in disguise. 

What makes me still more averse to reckoning with a considerable 
amount of pre-Celtic names, is the fact that the majority of river- 
names, even the names of larger rivers, can be explained from known 
languages. And further, even if a definite solution cannot be found, 
there are often particular circumstances that tell strongly against 
pre-Celtic origin. The name Humber may well be suspected to be 
pre-Celtic, but when we find that Humber is a common name of 
small streams, we must surely conclude that it is much later. It is 
improbable that small streams have preserved pre-Celtic names. 

I cannot point to any definite name that strikes me as probably 
pre-Celtic. Coin Gl (OE Cunugle) might be mentioned before any 
other, but I should not be surprised if it turns out to be quite simple 
of solution, though I have not been able to find one. WANSBECK has 
baffled my attempts at explanation, but I would not for that reason 
term it probably pre-Celtic. 

However, even names that it seems possible to explain from Celtic 
may be in reality pre-Celtic, and the similarity to Celtic stems may 
be accidental or due to popular etymology. 
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IV. Distribution of the various Types of Names 


A brief survey of the local distribution of river-names of various 
origin (pre-English, early English, Scandinavian, back-formations) 
forms a natural sequel to the preceding chapter. The list does not 
contain all names of small streams or uncertain names. Cornwall is 
for obvious reasons omitted. The list is based on the results of the 
etymological part. For conclusions to be drawn from the survey | 
refer to Chapter IX. 

On the whole the survey follows the division into counties. This 
division will generally do. Some larger rivers belong to several 
counties, but it will do no harm if they are mentioned more than once." 
Sometimes, however, two or more counties or parts of counties form 
a whole from the point of view of river-systems, and it seemed better 
to lump them together than to give the same names under two or 
more counties. The counties are grouped roughly according to the 
old Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. The place of some boundary districts 
may be matter for some doubt. 


Kent. 


Pre-English are Thames with Darent, Cray, Medway ; Stour, *Sarre ; * 
Dour, *Limen (Lympne). Early English are Swale, Wantsum, Yantlet, 
Yenlet and some names of small streams, as Ravensbourne, Shode. Back- 
formations are Crane, Eden, Len, Rother, Teise. Beult is obscure. 


Sussex. 


The only pre-English river-name still in use is Lavant. A lost pre- 
English name is *Tarrant (Arun). Another is possibly *Itchen (if so, 
perhaps the name of the old river at Rye). Lost old English names are 
*Midwin (Ouse), *Bramber (Adur), *Shire (Rother). Doubtful etymo- 
logically are Brede, Chilt, Stor. Back-formations are Cuckmere, Ouse, 
Adur, Arun, Rother, Ems. 


Essex. 


Pre-English are Thames with Lea, *Hyle ; Pant, Colne, Stour ; perhaps 
*Baddow. Early English are Bourne, Ingrebourne, Blackwater (not 


very old), (?)*Terl (see Ter), *Writtle. Back-formations are Roding, Rom, 
Crouch, Roach, Chelmer, Brain, Can, Wid. 


Middlesex, Herts, Bucks east of the Chilterns. 


Pre-English are Lea with Beane, Mimram; Brent, Colne. Early 


* Some streams which may be said to belong chiefly to one county are 
mentioned only under that county. 


2 Names no longer used as river-names are starred. 
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English: Fleet, Holborn, *Lidding, *Medesing, Silk Stream, *Tyburn, 
Walbrook ; Ash, Rib; Misbourne. Back-formations are Crane, Gade, 
Chess, Ver, Hiz, Wye. 
Surrey. 


Pre-English are Wey, *Dork. Early English : Bourne, perhaps *Emel. 
Back-formations are Mole, Wandle, Windle. 


Oxford, Bucks west of the Chilterns, Gloucester east of the Cotswolds. 

Pre-English are: Thames with Thame, *Ight, *Wendover ; *Bladon, 
(?) Glyme ; Windrush, Turkdean ;. Coln, Churn, two lost *Humbers ; 
Lovat (N Bucks). Early English : Danes Brook, Cherwell, Ray ; Leach, 
Sars Brook, Dikler, *Guiting, *Rendbrook, *Tilnoth, Ampney Brook ; 
*Bune (Bk). Back-formations are Dorn, Evenlode. The number of early 
English names is noteworthy. 


Berkshire. 


Pre-English are Thames with Loddon, Kennet, Ock and *Charn, 
*Humber. Early English are *Swale, Blackwater, Enborne, Lambourn, 
*Pangbourne, probably Ginge Brook, *Wantage and some other names of 
small brooks. Back-formation: Pang. Also in Berks English names are 
numerous. 


Hants. 

Pre-English are Meon, Itchen with *Candover ; ‘Test with *Wellow, 
Anton (Ann), *Micheldever ; *Limen (in Lymington) ; *Itchel. Early 
English are *Shire (see Sx), Hamble, Lyde, Bourne, *Freshwater, 
Medina. Back-formations are Allen, Alre, perhaps Yar, Yare. ‘The boun- 
dary river Avon has a pre-English name, but the small Avon seems to have 
got its name late. 


Wiltshire. 

Pre-English : East Avon, Wiley with Deverill ; Nadder with Fonthill, 
Sem; Thames with *Lent, *Dork, *Worf; (the Bristol) Avon with Frome, 
Biss, Semington Brook, *Calne, *Idover, Gauze Brook, *Humber, 
*Weaver. Early English are Ebble, Bourne, Were; Ray, *Lyde, *Smite ; 
Marden, Lyd Brook. Back-formations : Cole, Og, *Pew. 

Dorset. 

Pre-English are Avon ; Stour with Tarrant, Pimperne, Iwerne, Font- 
mell, Lodden, Divelish, Lydden, Cale; Trent (Terent) with Devils Brook, 
Frome with Cerne, *Toller, *Wynford, *Winfrith ; Wey, Bride, Char, 
Lyme, Axe. English are *Wimborne, *Gussage, Piddle, *Wooth, Winter- 
bourne. Back-formations are Allen, Corfe, Hooke, Simene, Chid. 


Somerset. 
Pre-English are Avon with Frome, *Wellow, Cam Brook, *Lox, 
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*Corse, Chew; Kenn; Axe with Lox Yeo, *Tarnock; Brue with 
Alham, *Doulting ; Parret with Isle, Dowlish, *Earn, *Curry, Tone, 
Yeo with *Coker, *Wearne, Cary ; Avill, *Doverhay, Oare ; Exe. English 
are Sheppey (late), Haddeo, *Lyde, *Willett, Barle. Doubtful are Little 
River, Wring. Back-formations are Cam, Quarme. 

Devon. 

Pre-English names are Axe with Coly, Corry Brook, Yarty ; *Vine ; 
Exe with Clyst, Culm and *Craddock, Lynor, Lowmon, Creedy, Dart, 
Kenn ; Dawlish Water ; 'Teign with Lemon, Bovey ; Dart with Mardle ; 
Avon with Glaze Brook ; Yealm ; Tory Brook ; ‘Tamar with Tavy, Lew, 
Carey ; Torridge with Lew, Okement ; Taw with Little Dart, Dalch, 
*Nymet (two). English are Umborne, Sid, Otter, Tale, Grindle Brook, 
Denes Brook, Walla Brook (two or more), Webburn, Wash, Harbourne, 
Meavy, Lumburn, Lyd, Lyn, several Yeos and others. Back-formations are 
(early) Bray, Erme, Plym, Thrushel, Walkham, (late) Batherm, Claw, 
Deer, Derrill, Hems, Mole. 

The number of early English names and early back-formations is con- 
siderable. Most denote small streams, but some are names of compara- 
tively important streams. The river nomenclature of Devon differs 
markedly from that of Somerset or of Dorset. 


Gloucester (except the eastern portion, but inclusive of the enclaves south 
of the Avon). 

Pre-English are Severn, Wye, (Bristol) Avon with Boyd, Frome, *Itchen ; 
Little Avon, Cam, Frome, Leadon, Glynch Brook; Upper Avon with 
Carant Brook, Stour, Humber Brook, *Doverburn, *Parret. English are 
*Swepel, Trym, Lyde, *Ballestre, *Medestre, Tirle, Isbourne, and others. 
Back-formations are Chelt, Swilgate. 


Hereford. 


Practically all the names are pre-English : Wye with Monnow and Dore, 
Olchon, Escley Brook, Dulas, Worm; Garren, Gamber, Luke Brook ; 
Lugg with Frome, Lodon, Humber Brook, Arrow, Onny and others. 
English are some names of small brooks, as Curl Brook, *Lyde, *Pipe, 
Summergil, 

Worcester. 


Pre-English are Severn with Wynd Brook,*Croome, *Codre, Teme, Kyre, 
Laughern, *Lavric, *Coforth, *Beferic, *Doferic, *Sihtferth, Gladder 
Brook, Dowles, Lem Brook (all which join the Severn from the west) ; 
Avon with *Ennick, *Croome, *Doverdale, Stour with Wenferth ; Cole 
with *Lent. English are *Ball, *Corn Brook, Gleden, *Smite, Salwarpe ; 
*Himble Brook, *Erse, Piddle, Whitsun Brook, *Bell, Merry Brook. 
Back-formations hardly occur. The number of small streams with pre- 
English names is remarkable, as is the fact that most run west of the 
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Severn, while many of those which join the Severn from the east have 
English names. This suggests that the Severn was once a boundary 
between Welsh and English, It is worthy of notice that there are some 


obviously British place-names west of the Severn, as Mamble, Pendock, 
Pensax. 


Warwick. 


Pre-English : Avon with Arrow, Alne, Leam, Itchen, Sowe; (Trent 
with) Tame, Anker, Cole. Early English: Shirburn, Smite Brook, Swift, 
*Ladbrooke, Blythe, Bourne, Rea. 

Suffolk. 


Pre-English are Stour, Kennett, *Arwe (cf. Orwell). Possibly there are 
traces of pre-English river-names in Cosford, Iken. Early English are 
Blyth, *Amalburna, *Markle, (?) Orwell. Late English: Hundred River, 
Linnet. Back-formations: Alde, Bret, Box, Deben, Glem, Lark, Mins- 
mere, Ore. Dove, Waveney are obscure. 


Norfolk. 

Pre-English are only Ouse, Yare,*Loddon. Early English: Wensum, 
*Smalea, Burn, Wissey, (?) *Emen, *Welney. Back-formations are Thet, 
Chet, Tas, Tat, Bure, Ant, Thurne, Glaven, Stiffkey, Ingol, Nar. 
Bedford, Hunts, Cambridge, Northampton. 

Pre-English : Ouse with Ivel, *Severn, *Humber, *Hail, *Colne, 
Granta; Nene with Ise; Welland. Early English : *Husborne, Rhee, 
Bourne; *Blithe, Harper’s Brook, Tove. Back-formations: Cam, Fitt, 
Kym, Til. 

Leicester and Rutland. 

Pre-English: Trent with Soar, *Glen; Welland. English: Wash 
(Gwash), Eye, Eye Brook, *Lipping, Mease, Sence. Scandinavian is 
Wreak. Chater is doubtful. 

Lincoln. 

Pre-English are Nene, Welland with Glen, Witham with Till; Lymn ; 
Humber with Ancholme; Trent. English are Bourne Eau, Lud, Freshney, 
Brant, Slea, Waring. Scandinavian are Bain, Skirth, while Skitter is very 
likely Scandinavianized. Back-formations are Rase, Steeping. 


Nottingham. 


Pre-English : Trent with Devon, Dover Beck, Cocker Beck, Leen, 
(?)*Clun. English: Smite, Whipling, Greet, Erewash ; *Blyth, Idle, 
Meden. Back-formations, Maun, Rainworth.’ Poulter is doubtful. 


1 Rainworth (h.) is Scandinavian. Cf. Reynewathford’ 1300 For (S); -wath is 
Scand vad ‘a ford’. 
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Derby. 

Pre-English: Trent, Derwent, Amber, Noe, Wye, Dove ; Rother. Eng- 
lish are Ecclesbourne, Ashop, Edale, *Ashbourne, Hipper, Smale Water. 
Scandinavian : *Grivel, Scow Brook (at least partly). Lathkil is doubtful. 


Shropshire, 

Pre-English : Severn with Dowles, Cound Brook, Meole, Camlad, 
Perry, Tern, Roden, Vyrnwy with Morda, Tanat; Teme with *Neen, 
Onny, *Culm, Clun; Ceiriog with Morlas. English are Worf, Rea, 
Meese, Redlake and some other names of small streams. Back-formations 
are Corve, Kemp, Ledwyche. 


Stafford. 

Pre-English : Stour with *Trysull; Trent with Tame, Sow, Penk ; 
Dove with Tean, Churnet, Hamps. English are Bourne Brook (two), 
Meese Brook, Swerbourn, Blythe with Pur Brook, Manifold, and some 
names of small brooks. Smestow is a back-formation. 


Cheshire. 


Pre-English : Dee, *Tarvin (Gowy), Weaver with Dane, Wheelock, 
(?) Bollin, Peover Eye; Etherow, Goyt. Mersey is English, as are the 
names of a few insignificant streams, e.g. Ash Brook, Black Brook, Fowle 
Brook, Red Brook. 


Yorkshire (East Riding). 


Pre-English : Humber with Hull, *Leven, Foss Beck (Dike); Ouse. 
English are Foulness, Gipsey Race. Scandinavian or Scandinavianized is 
Skerne. Hertford is an early back-formation. 


Yorkshire (West Riding), 


Pre-English: Don with Rother, Dove, Went; Aire with Calder, 
Colne, (?) Ryburn, Cawder ; Wharfe with Foss, Cray, (?) Cock Beck ; 
Nidd with Crimple Beck, *Dacre; Ure with Laver; Hodder; *Crummock. 
Early English: Dearne, Sheaf, Rivelin, *Stene ; Hebden, Winterburn ; 
Washburn, Hebden. Scandinavian: Eller Beck ; Kex Beck (two) ; Skell ; 
Brennand ; Greeta, Rawthey. Back-formations : Holme, Torne, Worth, 
Dibb. 


Yorkshire (North Riding). 

Pre-English: Ure, Cover; Ouse with Kyle, Foss; Derwent with Rye, 
*Redover, Dove, Seven ; Esk with Glaisdale ; Tees with Leven, Tame, 
Balder, Lune. Early English: Swale with Leeming, Wiske; Burn; 
*Thackriveling ; *Iburn. Scandinavian: Bain, Blean Beck ; Cod Beck, 
Isle Beck, Arkle Beck ; Clow Beck, Greta; Riccal, Costa, (?) Seph; Little 
Beck ; *hordesay Beck and many names of small streams. 
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Durham. 


Pre-English : ‘Tees with Cocker Beck, Alwent ; Eden Burn; Wear with 
Deerness; Tyne with Team, Don, Derwent with Pont. English are 
Browney and many names of small streams. Scandinavian are Gaunless 
and Skerne (perhaps only Scandinavianized). 


Northumberland. 


Pre-English : Tyne with Derwent, Devils Water, Allen, Ayle Burn, 
Gelt Burn, Glendue, Erring Burn, Kielder; Pont; Wansbeck with 
Font; Lyne; Alwin; Aln; Nanny; Warren Burn; Low; Tweed with 
Till, Breamish, Glen. English are Rede, Blyth, Bowmont, *Lear and 
numerous names of small streams, as Hartley Burn, Black Burn, Otter 
Burn &c. Ouse Burn may also be English. Scandinavian names hardly 
occur. Back-formations: Coquet, Tipalt Burn. 


Lancashire. 


Pre-English names are Tame, (?) Irk, (?) Roch, Glaze Brook, Sankey ; 
Alt ; Douglas, Yarrow, Darwen, Calder, Colne, Hodder, Savick ; Wyre, 
Calder ; Pilling; Lune with Cocker, Conder, (?) Cant Beck; Keer, 
Kent, Leven, Crake, Duddon. English are Mersey, Irwell, Medlock, 
Beal; (?) Ribble, Asland, Hyndburn, Brun, Loud; Brock; Hindburn, 
Roeburn, Wenning, and many names of small streams, as Gore Brook, 
Cornbrook, Otter’s Pool. Scandinavian are Escowbeck, Artlebeck, Greeta, 
Winster, Steers Pool, Brathay. Tawd is a back-formation. Lickle, 
Lostock are doubtful. 


Westmorland. 

Pre-English: Lune; Kent, Mint; Eden with Lyvennet, (?) Low- 
ther, Glen Ridding. English are Barbon (Beck), Belah. Scandinavian are 
Rawthey, Borrow, Birk Beck, Beela, Sprint, Rothay, and many names of 
small streams. Eamont, Gilpin, Gowan are back-formations. 


Cumberland. 

Most names, except for those of small streams, are pre-English : 
Duddon, Esk, Mite, Irt, Calder, Ehen with (?) Keekle ; Derwent with 
Marron, Cocker, Glenderamackin, Glenderaterra; Ellen, Pow Beck, 
Crummock, Wampool with Chalk Beck; Eden with Powburgh Beck, 
Petteril, Powmaughan, (?) Croglin, Glencoyne, Dacre, Cairn, Irthing, Gelt, 
Cleskett, Powterneth, *Seknent, Poltross, *Nentemon, Burth, (?) King, 
Cam Beck, Knorren; Esk with Lyne and Hether Burn, Sark; Nent. 
Some small streams with British names are mentioned in early sources, 
but now lost. English are Hartley Burn, Liddel, Kershope, perhaps 
Caldew. Scandinavian are Bleng, Liza, Borrow, Greta, Snary Beck, 
Gilcambon Beck, Cald Beck, Roe Beck, (?) Ive, Airy and many names of 
small streams. Back-formations are Annas, perhaps King, Raven. 
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Noteworthy in Cumberland is not only the considerable number of 
British names, but also the occurrence of several British names of a late 
type, i.e. compounds with the defining element last, as Polgaver, Pow- 
maughan &c. (see further under glen and poll). British names are particu- 
larly common in the north-eastern part of the county. They testify to 
a long survival of British in this part. Also Scandinavian names of a 
similar type occur, as Gileambon ‘ Kamban’s gill’, which cannot be 
British. See also beck and dale. On this type of name (‘ inversion-com- 
pounds ’) see my Scandinavians and Celts (passim). 


V. Phonology of British Names ; with an appendix on some early 
Old English sound-changes 


When dealing with British names one is constantly faced by various 
difficulties such as the question of the state of the British language at 
the time of adoption, what was the pronunciation of British sounds 
or combinations of sounds, what English sounds were substituted 
for British ones &c. ‘The recorded history of British begins a good 
deal later than the time when the earliest loans from British were 
made by Anglo-Saxons, and not a little can be learnt from loan- 
words in English as regards the history of British languages. This 
source of information has not been used, so far as I know, by Celtic 
scholars, at least to any appreciable extent. English river-names of 
Celtic provenance must have been adopted at a crucial period in 
British sound-development, a period intermediate between the old 
British stage seen in names recorded by classical writers, and the neo- 
Celtic languages found in the earliest Welsh, Breton, and Cornish 
records, in most cases probably somewhere between the years 450 
and 600. ‘Though the names would be subjected to changes owing to 
English sound-development, these changes were often different from 
those of the British languages, and English names frequently pre- 
serve a stage long given up by the neo-Celtic languages. Many 
apparently inconsistent developments are due to particular character- 
istics of Primitive English. 

In this survey it is again necessary to anticipate the results of the 
discussion in the special articles, but illustrative material other than 
river-names will often be adduced. 


1. The British stress 


In modern Welsh, words of more than one syllable, with few 
exceptions, are accented on the penult. The same accentuation is 
found in most Breton dialects, and it was that of Cornish (Pedersen, 
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§180). Atan earlier stage the accent must have fallen on the (present) 
last syllable ; this stage is preserved in the Breton dialect of Vannes 
and was once common British. The ultimate accent is proved by 
certain vowel-changes. Thus British 7, become Welsh y [9], except 
in the last syllable, as in Uydan ‘ broad’ (Brit litano-). British @ 
becomes 6, whence Welsh aw in a final syllable! but o before the 
stress, as in Welsh brawd ‘ brother’, plur brodyr. It is not known 
when the change of accent took place, but Sir J. Morris Jones, Welsh 
Grammar, § 40, assumes that the old accentuation still prevailed in 
Old Welsh, and that the transition took place in the Middle Welsh 
period, i.e. in the twelfth century or later. At the time when place- 
names were adopted by Anglo-Saxons from British, the accent would 
then still have been on the last syllable. 

By the last syllable is here understood the syllable that had become 
ultimate after the loss of Aryan and Primitive Celtic final vowels or 
syllables. The old endings -os, -on, -@ &c. in O Brit Alaunos, Danon, 
Isca@ had already disappeared, and nothing suggests that there was 
any trace of them in the Celtic languages at the time of the English 
invasion. 

There are certain names which would seem to indicate that the late 
Welsh stress developed earlier than is supposed by Sir J. Morris Jones. 
Cun (Sa and Nt) shows the form without a vowel between the c and 
the J as early as Domesday, and the change Colunwy >Clunwy is 
easier to understand if the chief stress was on the second syllable than 
if it was on the last. CLOWNE Db appears as Clune as early as 1002. 
The weakening of a to e in KIELDER and early forms of CALDER may 
point in the same direction. A still earlier example of loss of a pre- 
tonic vowel is found in Crappock D (938), if the name is identical 
with Welsh Caradog. 

In one name the penultimate accent is still preserved in the English 
pronunciation, viz. LYVENNET We. 


2. Vowels and diphthongs 


British a. In Primitive English an a was mostly changed to a, but 
it was preserved before a back vowel in the next syllable and in most 
dialects before 7 followed by a consonant. It was natural for Brit a 
to become x by sound-substitution, and we find it in OE Fele 
(Fat), Lefer (see Laver) and perhaps in OE Avluuinne (ALNE) and 


« After the shift of the stress, this aw became o in an unstressed position, as in 
Madog (<-awg). 
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forms of Dane. But a was regularly preserved in Avon, ALN, whose 
OE forms were originally Afon, *Alun (obl Afene, Alne, from Afone, 
*Alune). Before a nasal a became Prim Engl dark a, written a@ or 0 
(as in man, mon). Owing to sound-substitution this 0 appears for 
Brit ain OE forms of ANCHOLME, ANKER, GRANTA. Later the dark a 
generally became a, except in West Midland ; hence ANCHOLME, 
ANKER &c., but ONNY. The o is also found in Pont. 

British e has usually given English e, as in Peover, ‘Test, WELLOw, 
Wearne. The treatment of e before nasals is not quite clear. Primi- 
tive English had no e before m and n followed by a consonant ; hence 
i was substituted for e in Lymn, Lympne (OE Limen) from Brit 
Leman-. Cf. also TERN. Names containing British windo- ‘ white’, 
fem winda (Welsh gwyn, fem gwen) are difficult to judge of and may be 
left alone here. Sometimes Brit e is preserved before nasals, as in 
Pen-, common in place-names (Welsh pen ‘ head’ &c.). Possibly 
these are later loans than those in which e became 7. Names such as 
CANDOVER (OE Cendefer), GLEN, KENN, where e is due to z-mutation, 
are not quite clear. ‘To some extent e may be due to English z-muta- 
tion. Occasionally OE & has been substituted for e, as in the two 
Axes (see Esk). Possibly similar substitution has taken place in 
Bappow and Dane, 

British i. OE 7 appears in Biss, Nrpp. Pretonic British z developed 
to asound written in Welsh y (as llydan ‘ broad ’< litano-), OW 7 &c., 
now pronounced [9]. The English forms of names containing this 
sound are difficult to judge. A common substitution is e,’ found 
in LEADON, several Levens &c. LYNHER has? regularly. In MonNow 
OE u may have been substituted for [9] from 7. Some names not 
found in OE sources cannot be considered here, as Mint. Many 
names show variation between z and y in OE forms, often reflected 
in a ME interchange between 7 and u, as BREDY (BRIDE), CREEDY, 
LippEN, Lynor, Nymer. ‘The difficulty is here to establish what 
sound is meant by OE y. OE y is occasionally used for 7, and there 
was a peculiar OE y, called by Sievers ‘ unfestes y’, which generally 
goes back to ze and often interchanges with 7. ‘This y seems to have 
given ME wu sometimes. It is impossible to say what an OE Lynor 
really represents. All that can be said with certainty is that British 
pretonic 7 was treated in various ways, owing to different times 
of adoption, variations in the British dialects, different substitu- 
tions &c. 


« For further examples see Férster, Keltisches Wortgut, p. 231. 
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Pretonic z [a] in Welsh sometimes appears as a (WG, p. 16). There 
are traces of this development in English river-names, as in 'TARRANT 
(see TRENT). Welsh a also appears for the [9] developed from pre- 
tonic vu. This a is found in DarraLuKE (Daffa from Welsh dyffryn 
“valley ’). Cf. also the personal name Cameleac ASC 918, from OW 
Cimelliauc (Welsh Cyfeilliog). The @ found in OE forms of BRENT 
may be explained in various ways. In EDEN (Brit tuna) special OE 
changes have taken place. 

British o has given OE 0, as in CoLE, Corse, Dork. 

British u. In a stressed syllable it gives OE u, as in Dove, TurK- 
(DEAN), WorM. Pretonic u was weakened early to [9], written in Old 
Welsh z &c., in modern Welsh y. This sound shows variation similar 
to that of original pretonic 7. Sometimes it has given OE u, partly no 
doubt owing to early adoption. KENNET (Brit Cunétio) appears to 
have been adopted with uw, which became y by OE 7-mutation. A 
wu is found regularly in CrumMock, in Douc as La, DowLes Wo, 
Dow IsH So, very likely in CounD Sa. An ¢ has been substituted in 
CRIMPLE Y (olim Crempel), Kent We, DevertLt W. In Devits 
Brook Do, Devits WaTER Nb e is usual in early forms.’ Anz occurs 
early in some names, as in DEERNESS, DEVILS WaTER, and in Devon, 
SEVEN, if they belong here. But there are no OE examples of these 
names, and z may go back to earlier e. In Dutas the earlier Dyue-, 
Duue- has been replaced by later Welsh du ‘ black’. An o appears 
in a few cases, viz. Datcu, Daw isu D (OE Doflisc &c.), very likely 
in Doreric, OLCHON, RopEN. CLopock He (ecclesia S. Clitauci 
c.1150 LL) is apparently the Welsh personal name Clydog,a derivative 
of the word found in Old Breton as c/ut ‘ famous’ (in pers. names). 
Again we have to assume that the pronunciation (timbre) of the 
vowel varied in British dialects, and that different substitutions 
occurred at various times and in different circumstances. A definite 
dialectal distribution cannot be established. But it is noteworthy 
that two examples of o are found in Devon. 

In Cornish stressed u normally gives 0, as in OCo frot ‘ a brook ’, 
corresponding to Welsh ffrwd. This change appears to have taken 
place also in adjoining districts, as is indicated by names like WIN- 
FRITH, WYNFORD Do (olim Winfrod &c.). This very likely explains 
OE o in OE Dorn- (Dornwaraceaster, Dornsete = DORCHESTER, 
Dorset) for British Durn- in Durnovaria. Durno- appears to be 
identical with Welsh dwrn ‘ fist’, which is Cornish dorn. It may be 

t Cf. also Forster, l.c. 
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objected that Asser gives Durngueir as the British form of Dorchester, 
but he probably substituted the Welsh form for the local one. 

British 4 (from Aryan 4, 6), early Old Welsh 6, has given OE 6 in 
Don, Frome, Luneg,! Napprr, probably also in Lavant and perhaps 
BreamisH. In the final syllable of PowmauGHaN, Marron it gave 
ME a, perhaps owing to English weakening. 

British i>W, Co, Bret iz, as in OW din<OBrit -diinon. Aryan 
final 6 gave @ andz. Cf. Carant and TRENT. 

Primitive Celtic oi gives Welsh, Breton, Cornish w, as in Welsh un 
‘one’ (=OlIr din). The u was pronounced as y, and is sometimes 
written i for clearness’ sake. A base with o7 is assumed for KYLE, 
Co.y. Inthe same way developed Primitive Celtic ou, au, eu, which 
appear to have been levelled under one sound (perhaps ow) and became 
u, as in Welsh ud ‘ country’ (=Gaulish Touto-), crug ‘ hill’ (= Olr 
cruach). The levelling with oi took place at a stage % (Pedersen, 
§§ 37, 39). The opinion of Baudi8 that ou gave British 6, while oz gave 
British 7, seems to me improbable. A diphthong au (ou) is certain in 
Alauno- (ALN &c.), Colaun- (COLNE &c.), Luce, Luke, and is 
probable in some other names. In Alauno- the au became unstressed 
in English ; the quality of the vowel is uncertain. In Colaun- the 
same development sometimes took place, but in CLUN the vowel of 
the first syllable was lost and the second syllable got the stress. Early 
English seems to have had (long) #, to judge by ME spellings such 
as Cloun? and by CLowne (Db). The short vowel of Clun may be 
due to influence from compounds such as Clunbury, Clunton, but 
it may also be explained from the longer Welsh form Colunwy (cf. 
p-91). In Luce (Welsh Liugwy) the g was replaced by OE gg, and the 
vowel was shortened. For some names we have to assume OE #. 
This is very likely due to OE 7-mutation in Boyp, KyLz, Kyre (from 
*Bidi &c.). More difficult to explain is OE ¥ in place-names derived 
from Welsh crug ‘a hill’, as CREECH &c. ; see IPN ii, 16 ff., PNWo, 
pp. 106 ff. Creech So is OE Cryc (see under Tonk). The base is Celt 
krouka, and it is impossible to assume 7-mutation here. We have 
apparently to suppose that these names were adopted after the pro- 
nunciation ¥ had developed in the British languages. The OE palatal 
c would then be due to sound-substitution, a very reasonable theory, 
because after OE ¥ an unpalatalized c would not occur. In PENK- 


* On Frampton, Lancaster with a, see the articles on Frome, Lune. 
? Spellings such as Clonn(e) given in the material should probably be corrected 
to Cloun(e). 
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RIDGE (Brit Pennocrucio-) OE ¥ might be due to OE i-mutation, or at 
any rate the British c would have been palatalized by the 7. We should 
have to assume that Clun, Lugg were adopted earlier than Creech. 
Against this it may be objected that in’BCS 62 crycbeorh is said to 
correspond to British cructan, and that the charters of 977 and 1059 
in Earle 296, 301 still have the form cruc (in crucdreenoc, cruc mur, 
crucwx0). But the spelling u must be British and denote a 9. 

The names Coty, Cory (Curry), if correctly derived from bases 
with British 7 (Welsh i), offer some difficulty. The short vowel may 
be explained as a substitution for a vowel of medium length. But 
these names cannot have been adopted early, and the conclusion 
would seem unavoidable that @ remained longer in a pretonic 
syllable than in a stressed one. But we need not assume that British 7 
(from oz &c.) had quite reached the stage ¥ at the time when names 
such as Creech, Coly were adopted. It may have been a sound inter- 
mediate between # and ¥, for which OE @ or ¥ could be substituted, 
and u might have been preferred when the vowel was pretonic. 

In later Welsh and Cornish a i is often unrounded (Pedersen, 
§$§ 37, 1, 350, 7). This change is seen in Tippy Co. The late OE 
form Tudi appears to be analogous to Coly, Cory. Or it may be 
a Cornish spelling for Tydi. 

In Luxe He the sound found in French loan-words such as duke 
has been substituted. The name is evidently a late adoption. The 
same substitution is seen in DuLas He, GLENDUE Nb, where Du- 
(-due) represents Welsh du ‘ black’, a later development of duv 
(OW dub). 

Primitive Celtic ai appears in Gaulish as a7, e, in Old British as é in 
the second element of Letoceto- (LICHFIELD), which is identical with 
Welsh coed ‘ wood ’. This British word is common in English place- 
names, and the Primitive English form seems to have been Cét, 
whence often Ciet, Cit &c. (see Anglia-Beiblatt xxxvi, 146 ff.). The 
word is found in the river-name CLESKETT. CHIDEOCK Do may be 
a derivative of it (see CH1D). In Welsh the further development was 
to oe, OW ot. Possibly MEOLE Sa, GLENCOYNE We, GLADDER Wo, 
Glou- in GLOUCESTER are to be explained from a similar later develop- 
ment. 

Primitive Celtic ei appears in Old British as é (as in the first element 
of Letoceto-, which is = Welsh Iwyd ‘ grey’). We find OE é in DEE 
and very likely in Neng. In KENNetT (Brit Cunétio) the accent was 
shifted early to the first syllable, and the unstressed @ became 7. 


e2 
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For British combinations of vowels with w (or u) the material is 
slight. Brit aw: Cate (OE Cawel), Taw, ? Fowry. Brit aw: Noe. 
Brit zw: Brur, CHEw, Iwerne. Brit zw: Lew (two different). Brit 
ow: Sow (two different). Old Welsh ow (whence Welsh au, eu) 
perhaps in LAuGHERN and, with loss of the second element owing to 
English adaptation, in Cover &c., KNORREN. Nant WHAYNE He 
(OW guoun) is a late loan. On Dex (Brit Déva) see the article. 

British isa>aia (Pedersen, § 48, 3) perhaps in AIRE. 

i-mutation. /-mutation took place also in Old English. It falls in 
the time after the migration to Britain, probably late in the sixth 
century ; see further p. Ixxvi. It is not with certainty known when 
British 7-mutation took place, but it had been carried through in most 
cases before the time of the earliest Welsh, Breton, and Cornish 
records. Now 7-mutation is absent in some names where we should 
expect it, as in TORRIDGE, Tory, Cary, Cory (see further p. xxvii under 
the suffix -z). Itis truesome of these names are etymologically obscure, 
but Torridge, Tory cannot be separated from 'TERIc in Wales (from 
Torric). If these names had been adopted before the time of English 
i-mutation, they would have taken part in it. We must conclude 
that they were introduced later. This is in accordance with the local 
distribution of these names, for they are found chiefly in Somerset 
and Devon, where English settlements must have been compara- 
tively late. ‘The names may have been adopted as late as the 
seventh century. But we can also conclude that in words of the 
type Torridge British z-mutation had not yet taken place. Now 
some names, even in the South-Western districts, do show 7-muta- 
tion, especially those which contain the word corresponding to 
Welsh glais * a stream ’ (DOWLIsH, DaLcu, DAWLIsH). As we cannot 
assume that these were introduced into English earlier than Torridge, 
Cary, the obvious conclusion is that British z-mutation took place at 
two different periods. At an early date 7-mutation was caused by an 
2 or a lost 7, while z-mutation caused by remaining 7 is a considerably 
later phenomenon. There are other circumstances that point in this 
direction. See Baudi8, § 111, and Loth, Mots latins, pp. 102 f., who 
at least places the 7-mutation of a, o caused by a preserved i quite 
late. Welsh gwedy ‘after’ is still guotig in a tenth-century gloss 
(ZE, p. 1060). 


* The name Cerdic is usually, and no doubt correctly, identified with OW 
Ceretic (W Ceredig), which is held to represent OBrit Coroticus. The latter name 
was borne by a British king, to whom St Patrick addressed a letter (cf. Rhys, 
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A good deal has been written on the 7-mutation caused by an i or 

a lost i. I refer especially to Loth, RC xxxi, pp. 136 ff., Baudi8, 
§§ 106 ff., 212. The development seems to have been as follows. 
First the consonant before the 7 or 7 was palatalized, and the vowel 


Celtic Britain, p. 260). Cerdic is stated in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to have been 
one of the pioneers of the West-Saxon immigration. He is mentioned under the 
years 495-534, and Cerdicesford, Cerdicesleag, Cerdicesora are at least understood 
to have been named from him. The first of these names has been identified with 
Charford, a couple of miles east of the Avon (Hants), in favour of which is adduced 
Ethelwerd’s statement that Cerdicesford was ‘ in fluvio Avene’. The name-form 
Cerdic may seem to be fatal to the theory advanced. 

But it is difficult to believe that one of the West-Saxon invaders had the name 
Cerdic, and the tradition may be wrong. Chadwick, History of the English Nation, 
Pp. 32, suggests that the name was derived from place-names and also points out 
that Welsh names such as Ceadwalla indicate a Welsh strain in the West-Saxon 
royal family. The name Cerdic may not have got into the genealogy or the 
annals until the eighth century ; if so, the 7-mutation would not offer such serious 
difficulties. 

Yet the difficulty of explaining Cerdic in the place-names remains. If Cerdices- 
ford is Charford, the name Cerdic must have been adopted early enough to be 
affected by OE palatalization. However, it is not certain that Corotic- is the base 
of Ceretic. A more probable source is a British Caratic-, identical with Welsh 
caredig ‘ beloved’ and a side-form of the caratdco- (OIr carthach, Bret karadek 
“aimable, aimant ’) which is the source of OW Caratauc, W Caradog, Ir Carthach 
&c. Caratico- would have given OW Ceretic; Welsh caredig instead of ceredig 
must be due to influence from the verb caru ‘ to love’. 

A close study of the OE material indicates a base with a rather than one with o 
for Cerdic. The normal OE form is Cerdic, which is the usual one in ASC (A) and 
is found as a name of witnesses c. 760 (15th) BCS 186 ; 981 KCD 629 (from Mon). 
But Ceardic is better evidenced in early West-Saxon. It occurs thrice in the Preface 
of ASC (A), used of the West-Saxon king, and the patronymic Ceardicing is found 
in the ninth-century Saxon genealogy printed OET 179. It is the name of a witness 
in the original charter BCS 181 (c. 756) and in BCS 200 (a.D. 766, copy) ; and it 
occurs in Ceardices beorg 901 (12th) BCS 594. ‘There is also Cerdic 774 (12th) 
BCS 224 (a witness). Other West-Saxon forms may be disregarded. 

The West-Saxon forms point to original Ceardic, which later became Cerdic 
owing to palatal influence (Bilbring, § 314). This Ceardic is perhaps best explained 
as having developed from earlier Cardic, in which 2 is a substitution for Brit a. 
Brit Corotic- would not easily account for early OE Ceardic. 

More difficult to explain is Bede’s Cerdic, which is given as the name of a British 
king, perhaps identical with Ceretic in Annales Cambriz s.a. 616. Bede’s Cerdic 
cannot well be a later development of Ceardic. More probably we might assume 
that Cerdic developed from Cerdic owing to i-mutation. This would presuppose 
very early adoption. But by the early eighth century British 7-mutation may 
have taken place in such a name as Ceretic. OW guotig is not quite analogous, as 
here it is o that is unmutated. 

I believe Coroticus, which is really a very strange form, is not genuinely British, 
but a Hibernicized form of Brit Caraticos. Ir o has in several cases replaced Latin a. 
Examples are OIr Cothraige from Latin Patricius, oxal from avxilla, mocol from 
macula. See Sarauw, Irske studier, pp. 6 f., Pedersen, § 121, 3. In the same way Brit 
Caratic- may have been made into Coroticus. 
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was affected by the palatalized consonant. Original brant became 
brat and bref. Later brefi became brein. ‘The correctness of this 
theory is corroborated by forms of river-names, which show traces of 
palatalized s ; see the discussion under DoucLas and cf. CHURN. 

In river-names there are examples of both types, brew and brein. 
Thus e appears for original a in Cen- (later C'an-) in CANDOVER, GLEN, 
Douc.as &c., Kenn, POwMAUGHAN (olim -merghan). In some of 
these (but not in all) it is possible that the 7-mutation is English. The 
fact that the British Cantion (KENT, the county) was adopted with 
a shows that the early British 7-mutation falls after the Germanic 
settlement in Kent, while names such as KENN, DOWLIsH, DAWLISH 
in Devon and Somerset suggest that it had been carried through 
before the Saxons settled in these counties. 

The type brein (with development of a vocalic element from the 
palatalized consonant) is found in the Cornish HayLes, which were 
doubtless adopted late by the English. But it must also be assumed 
for Hatt (Beds), for Crake (La), and for the place-names HayDOcK 
(La), CRAIKE &c., if the etymologies suggested for these are correct ; 
see Crake, Hail znfra, and on Haydock PNLa, on Craike IPN 1, p. 25. 
It may seem remarkable that the earlier development is found in 
Kenn, D, So, while the later one is to be assumed in Hail, Beds. Here 
we must take into consideration the possibility of different develop- 
ment in various British dialects, a different treatment of different 
consonants as regards palatalization, and different substitution when 
the names were adopted. 

The 7-mutation caused by remaining 7 is found in INNy Co, 
Vyrnwy Sa, both which were doubtless adopted later than Tor- 
ridge &c. 

In the light of what has been said the explanation of CHurRN, 
CIREN(CESTER) suggested by Stevenson cannot be correct, unless 
t-mutation was caused by remaining 7 much earlier than by i, which 
is very unlikely in view of OW guotig. See further Churn infra. 

British 4-mutation. A short 7 or u was changed to e and 0 respec- 
tively by an @in the following syllable, as in Welsh gwen, the feminine 
of gwyn ‘white’ (from winda), or crom, the feminine of crwm ‘crooked’ 
(from crumba). This change must have taken place early, as shown 
by some river-names. Examples are Esk, ExE &c., Dore, DOovER 
(Brit Dubra), Cocker, Croome, Loppon. In Harren, the Welsh 


form of SEVERN (Brit Sabrina), the change took place before the time 
of the later British 7-mutation. 
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Lengthening of a short vowel took place in Welsh before certain 
consonants, as f, ff, 7, s, ch, dd (0); cf. Pedersen, § 203, WG, § 51. This 
phenomenon must be ancient. It is presupposed by place-names such 
as Roose La, Roos Y, PreEsE La (see PNLa) from the words found 
in Welsh as rhos, pres. Lengthening before s is found in Ousr, TEES, 
before m in Tone. On Taw see the article. The lengthening in Oare 
and Tone cannot be English. Tone is undoubtedly British, and it 
was OE Tan. An originally long British @ is out of the question, for 
British @ became early Old Welsh 6. The same remark applies to 
Oare, which must have been OE Ar. But it is perhaps not im- 
possible that the British vowels were in reality short, though some 


special quality caused them to be apprehended as long ones by 
Anglo-Saxons. 


3. Consonants 


Aryan p was lost early in all Celtic languages, except in some 
special positions. Thus Welsh erchi ‘ to pray’ is nearly related to 
Latin posco, Welsh lawn ‘ full’ to Latin plenus, and Welsh rhyd 
‘ ford ’ corresponds to Latin portus, OE ford. In consequence, when 
dealing with names beginning with a vowel or /, 7, one has always to 
reckon with the possibility of a p- having been lost. 


British lenation. 

British p, t, k became by so-called lenation or soft mutation (that 
is chiefly between two vowels) b, d, g. For instance, Welsh ebol ‘a 
foal’ is a derivative of epo- ‘a horse’ in Gaul Epona &c.; Welsh 
cad ‘battle’ comes from OBrit catu- (in personal names). Here it 
must be remembered that in Primitive English } and g only occurred 
after a nasal and when long, as in OE climban, singan, sucge &c. But 
d occurred in Primitive English in any position, because 0 became d 
early. This explains the different treatment of lenated p, k (b, g) and 
lenated ¢ (d) in names adopted from British. Of lenated p there are 
no good examples in river-names. In the only names that may be 
adduced, Camet (olim Cambula), CriMPLE, WHIMPLE, lenation was 
crossed by so-called provection.' British lenated k (g) becomes k 


« By provection is understood the unvoicing of a consonant in a group of con- 
sonants. Provection takes place after a voiceless consonant, as in Welsh ieuenctid 
‘ youth ’<-did. If two mediae come together owing to syncope or the like, the 
group is at least partly unvoiced. The groups b-b, d-d, g-g become pp, tt, kk 
respectively, as in Welsh Jletty ‘lodging’ from Iled-dy. CRIMPLE may thus be 
a regular development of *crumb-bull, while Cambula (CAMEL) may be due to 
different adaptation or to a form corresponding to Welsh Cambwil. In groups of 
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regularly in a final position, as in Cam Beck (olim Camboc), CHALK, 
CuipEock, Crappock, CrumMock, ENNIcK, LUKE, Savick. Cf. 
also the OE personal names Cerdic, Madoc (Welsh Ceredig, Madog). 
In Torrince, Tory, PENKRIDGE the k was palatalized. The regular k 
can be explained as due to sound-substitution, but in the neo-Celtic 
final position a lenated tenuis was not fully voiced or it became fully 
unvoiced (Loth, RC xxxvi, 125, Baudi8, § 136). In the interior of 
words we also find k, as in IrcHEN (OE Icene), COCKER, DACRE, 
OKEMENT. The only exception is Lucc, where gg has been substi- 
tuted instead of k for British g. In some, as Dacre, Okement, k might 
also be due to provection. The substitution & is also found in many 
other names, as in names containing British céto- ‘ wood’, e.g. 
MELCHET, ORCHARD (OE Archet ; cf. W argoed ‘ shelter of wood’), 
further ARCHENFIELD He (OE Ircingafeld ASC, OW Ergin, OBrit 
Ariconio LA), WREKIN Sa (OE Wrocen, OBrit Viroconio IA). Bede 
even has Bancor for BANGOR (Wales). 

Quite different is the state of things in regard to lenated t (d). In 
a medial position the normal form is d, as in EDEN (OBrit Ituna), 
Lreapon, LippEN, Loppon, RODEN, CHIDEOCK,* or personal names 


two unlike mediae both may be unvoiced or only the first (WG, § 111, v). The Welsh 
spelling varies a good deal. We find atgas and atcas ‘ odious ’, datcanu and dadganu 
“ declare ’, but Baudis gives the pronunciation of both spellings as [tk]. Provection 
of mediae also takes place before certain other consonants, as J, r, m, n &c. (WG, 
§ 111, v, 2) as in Coetmor for Coedmor. These changes date far back. Even if the 
groups had not become totally unvoiced, they might be apprehended by English 
people as voiceless. An early instance is OE Lyccid(felth) Bede (now Lichfield) 
from Brit Létocéto-. Here t ought to have developed to d, as it actually has in the 
second element, and c tog. By provection the group would be partly unvoiced, and 
the modern Welsh form is Liwytgoed. The group was adopted as OE tc ; the c was 
palatalized before the é, and tc gave [t{]. WHIMPLE may have developed in a similar 
way from *yind-bull. 

1 In certain names there appears in a medial position a t which looks as if it 
might represent a non-lenated form of the Primitive Celtic tenuis, but these cases 
are probably due to special circumstances. CATTERICK Y is Cataractone &c. IA, 
Cataracta Bede. But the name is probably identical with early Welsh Cattraeth, 
whose t seems to be due to provection. CHATTERIS Ca may be the same name. The 
OE personal names Cata, Ceatta in place-names like CHATBURN, CHATWALL may 
be explained in various ways. ‘The stem catu- may have been taken over already 
in Continental times. ‘To some extent the names may be pet forms of Welsh names 
with provection, as Catteyrn (Catu-tigerno-). An English change is also possible 
(Forster, Keltisches Wortgut, 181). Most difficult are names such as CATTERLEN Cu, 
CHATTERTON La, CaTTERTON Y, if their first element is early Welsh *cater, Welsh 
cader ‘a hill fort’, as I have suggested (PNLa). But t may be due to an English 
development of Cader-, Chadder-. It is by no means uncommon to find d or 0 
become ¢ in the first syllable of names of three or more syllables. Thus Correr- 
stock Np is Codestoke J, Coderstok 1302-3 BM. Barrerspy Y is Badresbi DB, 
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such as OE Cerdic, Madoc, Ceadwalla, Cxedmon (cf. W Cadfan from 
Catumanus). In a final position t preponderates, as in KENNET (OE 
Cyynete), CHURNET, Mire, Semnet (see Semington Brook), further 
place-names such as CHuTE (OBrit céto-, W coed), MrLcuET &c. 
But d is by no means rare, though it often interchanges with ¢, as in 
Nymet, Mint. The d is regular in Counp, Wynrorp. As a change 
-d>-t is common in many English dialects, it is possible that the 
variation between d and ¢ is partly an English phenomenon, and d 
may have been more common in Old English than in post-Conquest 
times. Parret has d regularly in OE forms. Watcuer So is OE 
Weced. But the interchange is easy to understand from a British 
point of view. The pronunciation of lenated ¢ in a final position 
probably varied or was something intermediate between a ¢ and a d, 
so that different substitutions were possible. 

Most remarkable are certain forms which point to English p for 
lenated ¢ in a final position. Examples are the place-names CULCHETH, 
PENKETH La (see PNLa), which contain Brit céto- ‘ wood’, PENRITH 
We, the stream-names WINFRITH, WENFERTH, SIHTFERTH &c. It 
looks as if the pronunciation of the lenated ¢ was such that it could 
sometimes be taken for an English p. 

British b, d, & were lenated to v, 0, 3, which latter often dis- 
appears. Examples: W afon<OBrit abona; W budd ‘ profit ’<OBrit 
boudi-. 

Examples of v are common, as Avon, Dove, Dover, DEvILs 
WatTeER, LAVER, SEVERN. A change of v to w or u sometimes occurs 
in Cornish. It is found in the river-name Luney, probably also 
in Dore. Loss of v is often found in names containing forms of 
Brit dubro- ‘ water’, as CALDER, DEERNESS. ‘The loss is probably at 
least partly pre-English. Cf. Welsh dwr from dufr. 

Lenated d [5] might be expected to give OE d, but Primitive 
English had nod. Germanic d became d early, and did not become 
voiced between voiced sounds until a later period of Old English. 
Some substitution was necessary for a British 0. ‘Two alternatives 
were possible, OE dand p. We find din Mepway, Nipp and ROTHER 
(olim Roder), but p (>d) in WirHam. We find d also for Welsh 0 
from earlier 7, as in Haypock La, Mynp Sa; see PNLa (Haypock). 


Batersby c. 1300, and BaTTrRix Y is Bathirarghes 1342, Batterax 1493-4 (Moorman). 
The first element of both is ON Boduarr pers. n. Martrersey Nt is Madressei DB, 
Mathersey 1278, Matersey 1535 (Mutschmann). MATTERDALE Cu is Matherdal 
1300. SCUTTERSKELFE Y is Codreschelf DB, Scoterskelf 1285 (PNNR). CATTERTON Y 
is actually Cadretune DB. CaTTERLEN is Kaderlenge 1157, later Katerlen &c. 
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The history of 3 in river-names is not very clear. ARROW (He), 
BreNT have 3 in early forms. Of names in -gles (W glais) only 
Douctas and GLANGLEs preserve the 3, which became g before Z. In 
the rest 3 was lost early, but this may at least partly be due to an 
English change. In a form Duv-3les, the 3 would easily become 
silent. In MarpLe there may be traces of 3 in early forms. 

British m was lenated to a weakened m, which later became Welsh 
v. The change to v had not been carried through by the time of Liber 
Landavensis (12th) or rather by the time the documents preserved 
there were written, for in that book we find Tam by the side of Taf 
&c. The Welsh personal name Cyfeilliog (OW Cimelliauc) appears as 
Cameleac ASC 918.1 It is thus in accordance with what we should 
expect, when British lenated m generally appears as m in river- 
names, as in Hamps, TAME, 'TEME, THAMES, also in OE Mameceaster 
(MANCHESTER, OBrit Mamucium). But obviously English v could 
be substituted even before the stage v had been fully reached. A 
nasalized v could well be apprehended as v. We find v certainly in 
Morpa Sa (olim Mordaf), and v possibly goes back to m in Tavy, 
TrvioT, LYVENNET, SEVEN. Cf. also Frocester under FROME Gl. 

British s, when lenated, became / and frequently disappeared. 
The h has disappeared in Ock, TRENT, TARRANT, Hamps, and others, 
but it was very likely sounded when the names were adopted and 
disappeared in accordance with English sound-laws. Abnormally s 
is preserved in ‘THaMES (OE Temes, OBrit Tamesis); see on this 
exception the special article. In the beginning of words s and h both 
occur in British languages ; cf. W haf‘ summer ’, Hafren ‘ Severn’, 
but saith ‘seven’, sedd ‘seat’. This is reflected in river-names. 
S- is found in Savick, SEVEN, SEVERN, Soar, Sow &c.; A- in 
Hart, Hames, Hopper &c. It has disappeared in VyRNwy. 


Other consonant changes. 


pp, tt, kk give [f], [pb], [x], Welsh ff, th, ch. This change cannot 
be very ancient, for the earlier stage is often preserved in loan- 
words from British. OE brocc ‘ badger’ is apparently a British loan 
(W broch) ; see Forster, Keltisches Wortgut, 125. Moccas He is Welsh 
Mochros. OE Beornice corresponds to Welsh Brennych. In river- 
names we find ¢ in Goyt, & in SEKNENT. But Loo(£) Co presupposes 
a stage [x]. Cf. also Low Nb. 

kt>[xt]>Welsh th, as in MW gweith ‘work ’=OlIr fecht. The 


* But already Asser (c. 894) has Frauu, probably [frauv], from From. 
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stage [xt] is seen in OE Wiht ‘ Wight ’ (OBrit Vectis), the river-name 
IcuT. A later stage is found in Neru, SEATON, perhaps PETTERIL. 

rk, rt>[ry], [rp], Welsh rch, rth, as in twrch ‘a boar’ (=OIr tore), 
porth<Lat portus. The late development is seen in PowMAUGHAN, 
Maucuansy Cu, perhaps in Burtu, IrtHING Cu. Cf. the personal 
name Arthan in LVD (see Forster, op. cit. 176). But rk, rt are pre- 
served in Dork, TuRK(DEAN), YARTY, perhaps Irk, Irr. 

Ik>[lx], Welsh /ch, as in W balch ‘ proud’. This change is seen 
in OLCHON. 

st appears in British languages as st or ss, as in W Ilost ‘ tail’, glas 
‘blue’. The former is found in Cryst, Test, the latter in Biss, 
perhaps TRYSULL, TEEs, also in the place-names Ross, Roose. 

The Welsh change nt>nh and nn (as in ffynnon, from Latin 
fontana) is perhaps seen in LyvENNET, NANNY, certainly in OE 
Beornice * Bernicians ’, a derivative of Brigant-. 

mb becomes Welsh m, as in cwm ‘ valley’, cam ‘ crooked’. In 
river-names mb is often preserved, as in AMBER, Cam Beck, Crumboc 
(now CRUMMOCK). Variation is found in CROOME Wo. Assimilation 
has been carried through in Cam Gl. CoNDER may have lost 6 after 
its adoption into English. 

nd similarly gives Welsh 7. Assimilation seems to have taken place 
in ALNE Wa, WynpD Brook Gl, if the names contain Brit uinda. In 
names such as WENFERTH, WINFRITH, which contain Brit windo- 
‘white’, the d may have disappeared between two consonants in 
English. The d is kept in Linpsey and early forms of LINCOLN. 

i (7) under certain conditions becomes Brit d, as in Welsh newydd 
‘new’ from nouijo-. This change is found in Haypock, LONGMYND 
&c. (see PNLa), very likely in the river-name NiTH (Scotland). Here 
perhaps belongs LYVENNET. On DERWENT as against Welsh Der- 
wennydd see the article. 

Initial 1 becomes Welsh voiceless 7, written //. In river-names 
initial J is always OE J, never hi-, as in Laver, Leapon, LEaM, 
LyMpneE, LyME &c. 

u (w)>Welsh gw. The only examples of this development in 
river-names are GoyT and perhaps Gowy.' The combination gw 
was unknown in Old English, and if a word containing it was adopted, 
some substitution would take place. As gw had a lenated side-form 
w-, the natural substitution was OE w. But the substitution cw 


« In Gwasu and in Gwyte Do (cf. p. xliii) the g was no doubt added by some 
antiquarian in order to make the names look Welsh. 
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occurs in the personal name Cwaespatrik BCS 1254, where cwes 
represents Welsh gwas ‘ servant ’. 


Appendix. Some early Old English sound-changes. 


Fraction (breaking). In early Old English a became ea before r 
followed by a consonant, and e, 7 became ea, zo in the same position. 
This change had probably been carried through before the time when 
British river-names began to be adopted, but a diphthong could 
replace a British a, e (7) before y-groups by sound-substitution. This 
is to be assumed for CERNE, CHAR, EARN, YARROW, YARTY, DERWENT, 
Worr, Wuarre, perhaps CHuRNET, while the original vowel remained 
in Arrow, CarRN and others. Fracture also took place in West- 
Saxon before /-groups, and YEALM D may have got analogical ea for a. 
In Arrow He, Sark Cu ea appears to have become e owing to OE 
smoothing. 

Palatal influence is seen in CHUTE and the like (Anglia-Beiblatt 
xxxvi, 146 ff.), CHIDEOCK, CHIRK, CHURN, IVEL. 

i-mutation took place after names were adopted into English in 
several cases, but in many names 7-mutation is to be looked upon as 
a British phenomenon. English z-mutation has taken place in 
THAMES, KENNET, SEVERN, in all which no z-mutation took place in 
British, in TEME, IsE, very likely Boyp, KyLe, Kyre. In Kent (Brit 
Cantio-) the change must be English, as shown by the non-mutated 
side-form Cant- in Cantware. OE Wyrtgeorn (Uurtigernus Bede, 
Welsh Gwrtheyrn) must also have OE 7-mutation, for in such a word 
British 7-mutation would not take place. 

Palatalization has often taken place in river-names. This suggests 
that palatalization, even if it began to operate early, continued to do 
so fairly long. No doubt sound-substitution is also to be reckoned 
with. It is the only alternative in CREECH and the like (cf. p. lxvi supra). 
Examples are CHUTE, CHIDEOCK, CERNE, CHAR, CHURNET, ITCHEN, 
GLYNCH, TorripGE, Tory. But k is preserved in KEEr, Kenn, 
KENT, KieLper. Names without palatalization may have been 
adopted later than those in which it took place. Palatalization of 3 is 
seen in YARE, IvEL, BRENT. But g remains in GELT. 

On loss of w in Dre see the article on this name. A w is preserved 
in Lew D and also in BruE, CHEw So. The preservation of the w 
might be due to influence from inflexional forms (e.g. Liw instead 


t Cf. also Luick, Historische Grammatik, § 201. 
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of Li after Liwe gen), but river-names are so often inflected as con- 
sonant stems that disyllabic forms would be rare. 


VI. Some British Suffixes 


-i. A suffix -7 (long 7) is common in Welsh river-names. There 
may be more sources than one for it, but in some names it is demon- 
strably an OBrit -7o- or -ion. GaFENNI (Geuenni LL), a tributary of 
the Usk, is identical with the place-name Gobannion IA. LLyYENI is 
clearly identical with Lzbnios Ptol (Ireland). Teri is TovepéBvos 
(p for y ?) Ptol. Ewenni (Euenhi LL) is doubtless Aventio Rav. Other 
examples are CEFNi, Cori (thus LL), Cust (thus LL), Dyr1 (Devi 
Gir), GwiLt (Camguili LL), Honppu (Hodni LL), Ruymnt (Remni 
Gir), Trotuy (Trodi LL), Trocey (Taroci LL). The list is by no 
means complete. 

This suffix has been derived by Quiggin, Trans Phil Soc 1911-14, 
pp. 99 f., from -zso-. But this is in conflict with the facts stated 
above. A suffix -2 occurs in Welsh in abstract nouns and in collec- 
tives, as caledi ‘ hardness ’, llestri ‘ vessels’. Pedersen, § 364, sug- 
gests the possibility of a suffix -io- or 7a, but is more inclined to 
believe the suffix to be Middle Latin. This will not do for the river- 
names, and I take it that either the suffix -zo- (7a) under certain 
conditions gave Welsh -z, or else that the sufhx is -io- (ua). Pro- 
visionally I start from a suffix -izo- (#@) or -io- (ia@), but I do not look 
upon this as final. It suffices for my purposes that there is a British 
suffix that gave Welsh -7. 

This suffix -7 cannot be separated from the suffix -7 (-ey, -y) found 
in numerous English river-names. Examples are Bovey, Carey, 
Coty, Cory, Devy, Dewey, INNy, KENSEY, LUNEY, ONNY, SANKEY, 
Tavy, Tippy, WILEY, Yarty. It is possible that -y in some cases 
is OE ie, the dative of éa ‘ river’, but it can hardly be doubted that 
some contain the Welsh suffix -7. A compound in -éa is out of the 
question in the Cornish Cury, Devy, Dewey, Inny, Luney, Tiddy. 

A remarkable fact about the list above is that nearly all these names 
belong to the south-west (Co, D, So). Exceptions are only Coty Y, 
Onny He, Sa, Sankey La, Witty W. Now there is good reason to 
identify the common name LEVEN with Welsh Liyfni and also to 
identify Kyte Y with Coty, Kyre Wo with Cory, Cury. This 
suggests the following theory. In names that were adopted at an 
early period the final vowel had time to be sufficiently weakened to 
take part in the general OE syncope of unstressed vowels. ‘he 
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British name corresponding to Llyfni was adopted in the Primitive 
English period as *Lefni (or became Lefni after the shift of the 
stress), and developed to Lefn in the same way as Prim Engl *bandz, 
*hulli became OE bend, hyll. If the vowel could be umlauted it was 
subjected to i-mutation, as in Boyd, Kyle, Kyre, from *bad,, *Cialt, 
*Curi. In names adopted at a somewhat later period, when OE final 
vowels had disappeared, British -2 was preserved and even kept its 
long quantity. The final vowel of Wili was treated in the same way 
as in OE weri from wérig. This latter development is to be expected 
in districts that were colonized late or where a British language lived 
on long. Names such as Cary, Coly are what we should expect in 
Somerset and Devon, and they are in perfect order in Lancashire or 
the West Riding (cf. Aire). The only name that offers some diffi- 
culty is WiLEy. But the earliest form of the name seems to have been 
Wil, as in W1LToON (OE Wiltiin). Wil I take to be a syncopated form 
of Wili. A British population lived on long in Dorset, on the border 
of which the Wiley rises, so that the longer and later form can be due 
to later British influence. 

-wy is fairly common in Welsh river-names, as CyNwy (Conway), 
Liuewy, Tawy. ‘The source is -owio- in Cynwy. A different sufhx 
is to be assumed for 'Tawy, if the name is identical with Thames. In 
river-names adopted into English the suffix has generally disappeared. 
Thus to W Liuewy corresponds Engl Luce (OE Lucge), to Guormui 
Engl Worm, to W Arwy OE Evge. The exact relation between the 
Welsh and English forms is obscure. Where the base was -ouio-, the 
form at the time of adoption would in early loans very likely be some- 
thing like -uz. For this might be substituted OE -u, which would be 
syncopated at the same time as Prim Engl -u. In names adopted 
later the suffix might be retained. ETHEROw is a probable example. 
MOonnow may be another. 

k-sufhixes are common in British. Many English river-names have 
the British sufhx -aco- (OW -auc, W -og), as Camboc (Cam Beck), 
CRUMMOCK, SAVICK, WHEELOCK, very likely CHALK, Currk. A suffix 
-uc is found in CRADDOCK, ENNICK, TARNOCK. A suffix -zc- occurs in 
BEFERIC, BREAMISH, Doreric, GLYNCH, Lavric, Styric, TORRIDGE, 
Tory. The meaning of the suffix is not always apparent. A diminu- 
tive force is probable in Doferic, Glynch, Styric. 

I-suffixes occur in many river-names, but some are certainly not 
British. ITCHEL, PETTERIL, PIsTEL, TRYSULL are no doubt pre- 
English (British). 
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n-suffixes are likewise frequent. Several British suffixes have fallen 
together, as -aun- in ALN, COLNE &c., -an- in LEADON, LyMN &c., 
-un- in EDEN, RopDEN, -on- in Avon. Others are BLADON, DEVON, 
EHEN, ITcHEn, Leven, Loppon, OLCHON, SEVEN, TARVIN, also Sem, 
YARE. 

-rn-suffixes of various provenance: IwERNE, LAUGHERN, PIM- 
PERNE, SEVERN. 

r-suffixes occur in many names. There are various sources, as -ar- 
in Laver, Tamar, -r- in Peover, Napper. Other examples are 
AMBER, ANKER, COCKER, Dacre, LYNHER, LyNor, WEAVER, WEAR. 
In some -er belongs to the second element of a compound, as in 
CALDER, CONDER, COVER. 

t-suffixes have at least two sources, British -ét7on in KENNET, KENT 
&c. and -eto-, -eta in CamLap, Nymet, (Er)hiwet (see Lew); cf. 
Welsh AED. Other examples: Att, CHurNET, Mint, Mite, SEM- 
NET (see Semington Brook), TEME, WarRREN. 

nt-suffixes : -ant- in BRENT, CARANT, LAavANT, Lovat, TARRANT, 
TRENT ; -ent- in ALWENT, DARENT, DERWENT &c. 


VII. The Old English inflexion of River-names 


A note on inflexion will generally be found under each name. In 
this general survey we can consider such names only as are found in 
good texts, whether originals or transcripts. 

As a rule the full paradigm of river-names cannot be established. 
Most are found only in one or more oblique forms, especially after 
prepositions. The genitive and nominative are not very often re- 
corded. There is no trustworthy instance of the nominative of 
Humper. The rection of prepositions is not always certain. Forms 
found only in Latin texts must be used with some caution. 


1. Weak feminines 


This is the type best evidenced. Names inflected in early times as 
strong feminines sometimes appear later as weak feminines. The 
gender is really not certain in all cases, and for names recorded 
only in oblique forms there is the remote possibility that the name 
was a weak masculine. 

Alne Wa Baddow Ess Brent Mx 


Arrow Wo Ballestre Gl Bride Do 
Axe Do, So Blithe Np, Nt Bune Bk 
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Cherwell O Greet Nt Ouse Y 

Codre Wo Idle Nt Parret So, Wo 
Coln Gl Ise Np Piddle Do, Wo 
Corse So Itchen Ha, Wa Salwarpe Wo 
Cray K (cf. 5) Kennet W Smite W 
Creedy D Lea (see 2) Swale K, Y 

1 Croome Wo Leam Wa Tale D 
Darent K Lent W, Wo Test Ha 

Dart D Lydden Do Trent 
Derwent Db, Y, Cu Lox So (two) ‘Tweed 

Dork W Lyde (several) Tyne 

Dove Db Medestre Gl Vine D 

Emel Sr Medway K Wey Ha 

Exe D Mimram Herts Yeo (Howe) D 
Gleden Wo Ouse Np &c. (see 2) 


2. Strong feminines 


It is difficult to keep strong and weak nouns apart in Northern 
texts, because of the loss of final ». Some of the Northern names 
infra may be in reality weak feminines. 


Arrow He Humber Y Severn (cf. p. 360) 
Avon (several) Hyle Ess Shire Ha 

Bladon Gl Isle So Stour (several) 

2 Croome Wo Leadon Gl Thame O 

Dacre Cu Lympne K ‘Thames 

Don Y, Du (or to 3) Meon Ha Wantsum K 

Erse Wo Nadder W Wear Du 

Fal Co Nidd Y (or to 3) Wellow Ha, So 
Frome (several) Ock Berks Wye He 


Gybhild Berks (Kibble) Sem W Yeo (Ivel) So. 


Interchange between strong and weak inflexion is shown by some, 
e.g. GRANTA, Lea, OusE (Gt), PANT, 'TEME, THAMES, perhaps 'T'WEED, 
TYNE. 


3. Consonant stems 


Sievers remarks, § 284, note 7, that certain place-names, as Cent, I, 
Wiht, are inflected as so-called consonant stems, but that most place- 
names of foreign extraction are inflexible and do not allow of definite 
conclusions as regards gender. Sievers is probably not thinking of 
river-names of British origin, but of Classical and Biblical names. 
Many river-names show the same form in the nominative, accusative, 
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and dative. The genitive is rarely found, so that it is doubtful if all 
the following names can be classed as consonant stems. Some may 
rather be strong masculines. 


Beferic Wo Culm D Nene, Neen 

Biss W Dalch D Nymet D 

Boyd Gl (fem) Deverill W Tamar D 

Brue So Ennick Wo Teign D (gen Tenge) 
Cale Do Flyford Wo Tirle Gl 

Camelar So (Cam Brook) Fonthill W Torridge D 

Candover Ha Glyme O Trysull St 

Carant Gl (also obl -e) = Ight O Weaver W 

Cearn So Laughern Wo Wenferth Wo 

Charn Berks Lyme Do Wiley W (also gen -es) 
Clyst D Lynher Co Windrush O (also gen -es) 
Craddock D Lynor D Worf W 


4. Weak masculines 


If the sources are to be trusted, WirHAM and MarkLE belong here. 
Numerous names in OE -burna, -wella fall under this heading. 


5. Strong masculines (‘a-stems’) 


Here belong names in -mg (see PN -ing, passim), Scitere (see 
SHITER), TILNOTH Gl. It is doubtful if genitive forms in -es should 
always be looked upon as certain proof of a-stem inflexion. Mascu- 
line consonant stems always have -es in the genitive, and also feminine 
consonant stems have this ending occasionally ; éa often has the 
genitive éas in the AS Chronicle. Some genitives in -es of river- 
names may be late formations belonging to a feminine. Alnes for 
ALN Nb in OE Bede is a suspicious case. Sometimes the genitive 
in -es is only found in a place-name, as in the case of CoLE Wa (see, 
however, the article) and Earn So. 

Here belong Daw.isH D, Doreric Wo, FoNTMELL Do, GLYNCH 
Gl, IrcHEL, MICHELDEVER Ha, SrHTFERTH Wo, TONE So (only Tanis 
gen, which may be latinized). Batt Wo has ace Bele, gen Beles. 
Cray K varies between weak Cregean and strong Craeges. 

Strong masculines are names in -brdac, -well and the like. 

River-names as the first element of compounds sometimes appear 
in their stem form, as Breguntford, Culumlace, Fromtun, Gluntun, 
Tamermudia, Tawmuda, Tegntun, Tyreltun, Wiligstep ; Homelea, 
Limenea, Meonea. 
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VIII. Place-names derived from River-names 


A great many places, towns, villages, homesteads, even hundreds 
or other districts are named from the river on which they are 
situated. A survey of these place-names gives some interesting, even 
unexpected results. 


1. River-names used as place-names 


a. Names of this kind were formed in pre-English times and 
handed over to the English. But while in English there is generally 
agreement in form (for an interesting OE difference see infra), 
British place-names sometimes differ in form from the river-name 
that forms the base. 

The ALN Nb is ’Adadvos Ptol, but a place on it is “Adaéva ib., 
Alauna Ray. Another river *AAavvos in the south of England and 
a place ’Adadva in Scotland are mentioned by Ptolemy, but also 
a river Alauna is recorded by Rav. 

The Tamar Co is Tapdpos, while Tamerton is Taydépy Ptol. 

Nepp in Wales presupposes an OBrit Nida, which is not recorded. 
A place on the Nedd was Nido (abl) IA. On the river-name NIpD see 
the special article. 

The river SEIONT in Wales goes with the place Segontio (abl) IA. 
The latter regularly gave Segeznt HB and would have given modern 
Saint. Seiont seems to presuppose a British *Segonta or * Segonto-. 
Ure very likely goes back to a river-name Jsura, from which OBrit 
Isurium was formed. 

Solmsen, Indogermanische Eigennamen, p. 57, points out that 
a similar distinction is often made in Italy, where the river-name is 
masculine, the place-name feminine or more often neuter, as Ticinus 
(riv.) : Ticinum (town). 

Sometimes there is a difference in number between river- and 
place-name. Lympne K is Leman(n)is (dat plur) IA, ND. This 
plural form was taken over into English: OE (on) Liminum &c. 
The river-name is not actually recorded in British sources, but its 
singular form in Old English suggests that it was singular in British, 
as we may really take for granted. 

The Yare is Gariennos Ptol. From it was formed a place-name to 
denote a place on it. It appears as Garianno, but also as Gariannono- 
rum (apparently the genitive plur) in ND. 

Some place-names containing the British stem dubro- ‘ water, 
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river * appear in a plural form. The number of the corresponding 
river-name cannot be established. Very likely the river-name was 
plural as well. ‘The name then meant ‘ the waters ’. There is only 
one pre-English example, Dover, which is Dubris (dat plur) ND &c. 
The Old English form was likewise plural : Dofras c. 700 &c. 

This name throws light on the remarkable plural form of some 
other names, which are not found until Old English times. ANDOVER 
is Andeferas 955, et Andeferan 962 &c. WENDOVER is et Wendofron 
c. 970. Both are derived from river-names which are not found in 
early sources. Whether the river-name was plural or not, it is highly 
interesting that the OE place-names preserve the plural form, which 
must have originated in pre-English times in these names as in Dover. 
The fact implies a considerable familiarity with British on the part 
of the Anglo-Saxons who adopted the names. 

A British plural form is presupposed by the names Dover (in 
Dover Beck &c.), Dore (British dubra plur. whence by @-mutation 
dobra). Names in -dever (CANDOVER, MICHELDEVER) seem to contain 
an umlauted plural of dubro- (see further Candover), but they were 
singular in OE times. A change of number is easy to understand. 
Cendefrion Co (see DurRRA) may also have a plural form. 

There may well have been more cases of difference in number, 
though the early material is not sufficient to prove their existence. 
It is quite possible that ILam St (OE Hy/um) is a plural form of a 
river-name HY LE, identical with HyLe Ess. Cf. also LOvEYN, on 
which is a place Luna. 

For other names derived from river-names a difference in form 
cannot be established. Isca is recorded as place- and river-name. 
Cunetio, Danum, Derventio are only found as place-names in definitely 
pre-English sources, and there may have been a difference between 
place- and river-name also in some such cases (see especially the 
article on DERWENT). 

b. The great majority of place-names derived from river-names 
are English formations. This is proved by a study of the early 
material. 

In the earliest Anglo-Saxon times, when the place-nomenclature 
was still in a state of fluidity, it was sometimes considered enough, as 
pointed out by Professor Stenton, IPN i, 47 f., to define the position 
of an estate by naming the river near which it lay. Stenton mentions 
the charter of Coenred (704 BCS 107), in which he gives away ‘ xxx 
manentes de aquilone rivus nomine Funtamel ’, and one of /Ethel- 
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heard’s of 739 (Crawford i), which mentions twenty ‘ cassati in loco 
ubi dicitur Cridie’. A few more examples of this usage may be 
adduced. In 681 (BCS 57) /Ethelmod gives away ‘ manentes xx" 
juxta flumen quod appellatur Ceruelle ’. In 701 (BCS 103) Ine gives 
to Malmesbury ‘ ubi rivulus qui vocatur Corsaburna oritur xx" 
[manentes] ’. BCS r4r (A.D. 724) mentions ‘ terram unius aratri 
circa flumen Limenz ’, and 154 (A. D. 736) ten hides ‘ in provincia 
. . . Husmere juxta fluvium vocabulo Stur’. Cynewulf gives ‘ xi 
manentium prope fluvium . . . Weluue’ to Wells (766 BCS 200). 
Sometimes a meeting or a transaction is stated to have taken place 
by a river, as in BCS 37 (a.D. 675) ‘ Actum publice, juxta flumen 
Bladon ’, or ib. 114 (A.D. 705) ‘ in concilio, quod juxta fluvium . 
Noodr congregatum esse dinoscitur’. In the last-mentioned 
document Wimborne Minster is referred to as monasterium ‘ quod 
juxta fluvium qui dicitur Winburna situm est ’. 

Frequently, as pointed out by Stenton (op. cit., p. 49), in early 
texts an established place-name is accompanied by the name of a 
neighbouring river. To the examples adduced by Stenton several 
may be added weirg) BCS 123),.137, 145, 220: 

The next step is for the river-name to be used as a name of the 
place. At first the river-name was often, perhaps regularly, preceded 
by a preposition, the name being thus elliptical. In BCS 220 is 
mentioned an estate xt Sture. The name means ‘ the village on the 
Stour’. BCS 319 (a.D. 805) mentions ‘ terram quattuor aratrorum 
nomine aet Burnan’. In BCS 351 (a.p. 814) Cenwulf exchanges 
“octo manentium in loco qui appellatus est /Etsture ’, and a similar 
statement is found ib. 357. Later examples are Biwilig ib. 595 (A.D. 
go1), Bibladene ib. 535 (A.D. 872). In many cases it is impossible to 
say if a combination of this kind should be looked upon as descrip- 
tive or as a full-blown name of a village. Thus ‘ zt Codesuuellan ... 
x mansionum ’ 780 BCS 236 may mean ‘ ten hides on the stream 
called Codeswella’ or ‘ten hides in Codsall’. The same uncer- 
tainty attaches to ‘ et Scealdan fleote xl. . . cassatos ’ BCS 423 and 
many others. In late OE charters the original river-name in collo- 
cations of this type should no doubt be taken to be a place-name. 

Eventually the preposition ceased to be used before the river-name, 
and the latter passed into a place-name proper. It is difficult to say 
definitely when this happened. There are apparent examples in very 
early charters, as Froom 705 BCS 114, Thamu a 675 ib. 34. But these 
are in late transcripts. 
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Place-names identical in form with river-names! are found in 
various parts of England. I mention: Blyth Nb, Alwent, Eden Du, 
Calder, Dacre Cu, Lowther We, Colne, Darwen La, Dacre, Hull, 
Nidd Y, Witham Li, Kennett Ca, Tarvin Ch, Clun, Neen Sa, Alne, 
Arrow Wa, Doverdale, Dowles, Laughern, Piddle, Salwarpe Wo, Dore, 
Leadon He, Coln, Windrush Gl, Bladon, Thame O, Enborne, Lam- 
bourn Berks, Avon, Deverill, Fonthill, Kennett W, Chew, Dowlish, 
Oare and others So, Craddock, Clyst, Creedy, Culm, Nymph and 
others D, Frome, Iwerne, Piddle, Stour and others Do, Itchel, 
Itchen, Meon Ha, Lavant Sx, Cray, Darenth, Graveney K, Colne, 
Writtle Ess, Ivel (Northill &c.) Beds. Some of these are no longer used 
as river-names. Others are Baddow Ess, Bell Wo, Lynt W, Trysull 
St. Many place-names may be supposed to be old river-names, 
though there is no actual evidence that they were so originally, e.g. 
Calne W, Coker So, Colne Hu, Loddon Nf. Many names in -bourne, 
-brook are only evidenced as place-names. 
The fact that Scandinavian river-names are sometimes found as 
place-names (e.g. Airy Cu, Brathay La) shows that place-names con- 
tinued to be formed in this way till a comparatively late period. 


2. English derivatives in a stricter sense 


Most of these are names in -ingas, really folk-names, as Avening, 
Blything, Dorking, Lodning, Terling (see Avon, BLyTH, Dork, 
Loppon, Ter, and cf. PN -zng, passim). Some place-names have 
a derivative in -imgas as first element, e.g. Bengeo, Bennington 
(BEANE), Culmington (CuLM), Sinnington (SEVEN), Skirningham 
(SKERNE). Cf. Tynninghame Sc. 

Here also belong Grantchester, Tempsiter, Sturset (GRANTA, TEME, 
Stour K), which are old folk-names in OE -s&te, -s&tan ‘ dwellers ’ ; 
cf. OE Aroszxtan, Wilsetan (Arrow, WiteEy). The tribal name Gifle 
(Ive. Beds) is apparently the first element of Yielden. The folk- 
name Hicce (in Hircutn) is possibly derived from a river-name. On 
OE Wisse see WISSEY. 


3. Compound names 
Most common are names in -t#n. Examples are : 


Alwinton, Dilston Nb Irton, Irthington, Linton Cu 
Cockerton Du Ribbleton La 


: Of course, such cases are not here considered where a river-name developed 
from a place-name by back-formation. 
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Airton, Leavington, Lonton, Ryton, Liddington, Semington, Stourton, 


Tanton Y Wilton, Wroughton W 
Bollington Ch (two) Glympton O 
Ashopton Db Alhampton, Bruton, Camerton, 
Stourton St Chewton, Petherton, ‘Taunton, 
Lenton Nt Wincanton, Yeovilton So 
Shenton Le Ashburton, Aveton, Crediton, Cul- 
Clunton, Corfton, Rodington Sa lompton, Exton, Kenton, Lidda- 
Charwelton Np ton, Okehampton, ‘Tamerton, 
Itchington, Leamington, Stourton Wa =‘'Tawton, Yealmpton D. 
Himbleton, Wannerton Wo Burton, Frampton, Puddletown Do. 
Lucton He Luton Beds 
Bitton, Bledington, Frampton Leyton Ess. 

(three) Gl 


In this list some counties are conspicuous by their absence. No 
instances have been found in Ca, Sf, Nf, Hu, Li, Sr. From Kent I 
have only noted a now lost Stourton. The great majority of names in 
-tiin with a river-name as first element come from the west and 
south-west of England. Compounds in -fin are absent or rare just in 
those parts where few old river-names are preserved. 

Names in -/am are far rarer than those in -tiin. ‘The only instances 
noted are Alnham, Warenton (olim Warendham) Nb, Cockerham, 
Irlam, Rachedham (now Rochdale) La, Coverham, Rotherham Y, 
Davenham, Weaverham Ch, Measham Le, Isham Np, Corfham Sa, 
Trentham St, Brewham, Perredham So. Inny Ham and Otterham 
Co probably contain OE hamm. The northerly orientation of the 
hams is noteworthy. Ednam Sec may be added. 

Other elements denoting a habitation occur more occasionally. 
Thus wic is found only in Alnwick Nb, Parwich Db, Exwick, Teign 
Week D and the late Avon Wick' D. More common are names in 
burg: Ellenborough Cu, Ludborough Li, Clun-, Onibury Sa, Ten- 
bury Wo, Ledbury He, Blythburgh Sf, Blithbury St, Kintbury 
Berks, Limbury Beds, Sidbury D. Names in ceaster are : Doncaster 
Y, Lancaster, Ribchester La, Towcester Np, Alcester Wa, Ciren- 
cester, Frocester Gl, Colchester Ess, Exeter D, Ilchester So. Names 
in OE 3é ‘a district’: Liminge, Sturry K. Names in cot: Temecote 
Sa, Trescott St, Dulcote So. Names in stoc: Meonstoke Ha, Culm-, 
Tavi-, Tawstock D, Chew Stoke, Wellow Stock So. Names in 
worth: ‘Tamworth St, Lugwardine He. 


t Mr. Gover informs that the name dates from c. 1880. 
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Names in feld are fairly common: Tanfield Du, Belfield, Cants- 
field La, Blithfield St, Wa, Worfield Sa, Ersfield Wo, Swallowfield 
Berks. On the other hand,names in /éahare rare. The only examples 
met with are Cameley So, Semley W, ? Warley, Worsley Wo. 

There are no names in church, but some in minster : Ilminster So, 
Ax-, Exminster D, Char-, Sturminster Do, Warminster W, perhaps 
Leominster He. 

River-names are often combined with words such as head, mouth, 
dale. Names of this kind often passed into names of villages, as 
Allendale, Alnmouth, Avonmouth &c. Village-names in head are 
rare, however. Coverhead, Nenthead may be mentioned. Names in 
head usually denote simply the source of the river or the head of the 
valley, and early examples are not often found. Interesting are Clyst 
William, Toller Whelme, which contain OE &wylm ‘ source’. We 
may also note Scand mynni ‘ mouth of a river’ in Airmyn and the 
lost Don-, Nidder- and Wharfemin. Combinations with combe are 
rare, as is natural in view of the meaning of the word (‘ narrow valley, 
ravine’). Examples are Brucombe So, Glasscombe, Teigncombe, 
Yarcombe D, Ilcombe Co, Rendcombe Gl. Cf. Ivegill Cu. 

Compounds with bridge and ford are fairly common. Examples 
are: Bain-, Wentbridge Y, Cairnbridge Cu, Stourbridge Wo, Cam- 
bridge Ca, Gl, Emley Bridge Sr, Exe-, Yealmbridge D. Names in 
ford are chiefly derived from smaller streams. The only exceptions 
are Dunford, Exford, but the places are very high up the rivers Don 
and Exe. But we find Blithford St, Blyford Sf, Ilford Ess, So, 
Brentford Mx, Dartford K, Otterford So, Coly-, Cory-, Lyd-, 
Sidford D, Helford, Tideford Co. 

Other elements occur so sporadically that they may be disregarded. 


IX. Disappearance of River-names 


The survey of river-names of various types given in Chapter IV 
will have shown clearly that old river-names are preserved to a far 
greater extent in some parts of England than in others. ‘The normal 
state of things may be said to be that most rivers and streams of some 
importance have pre-English names, while smaller streams mostly 
have English or Scandinavian names. Some counties, as Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, have very few old names. Even names of important 
1 On head in place-names, cf. my article in Namn och bygd 14, pp. 126 ff., and 


Professor Mawer’s article ib. 15, pp. 88 ff. Early examples are given under 
OGWELL, TuRKDEAN. Note also beueresbroces heafod 749 (12th) BCS 179. 
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rivers are largely back-formations. Old river-names that were later 
lost are few in early sources. Others, as Sussex, have few old names 
now in use, but early sources preserve ancient names later lost. 
Again in some counties, as Dorset, Somerset, Worcester, Cumberland, 
even many small streams have pre-English or Old English names, 
and early sources give us many old names that have gone out of use. 
Back-formations are rare in these counties. 

In Chapter VIII we found that place-names derived from river- 
names are by no means evenly distributed over the various counties. 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, for instance, have few place-names derived 
from river-names. 

The last-mentioned fact seems to suggest that in some districts 
river-names were not much used in early times. It cannot be due to 
chance that numerous place-names in Somerset or Dorset are identical 
with or derived from river-names, while few names of this kind are 
met with in Essex, East Anglia &c. This conclusion is borne out by 
another circumstance. Most river-names in Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk 
are very rarely recorded in early sources. The examples of PANT, 
WAVENEY, WISSEY, YARE given in the material are all that have been 
found. No example of the Suffolk Kennett has been met with in 
early records. The only Norfolk river-names that are well evidenced 
in early sources are WENSUM and Ouse. But the latter is found almost 
exclusively in sources referring to some other county than Norfolk, 
and it is not certain that the Ouse was originally a Norfolk river. The 
name Yare is really a back-formation from Yarmouth, and there is 
not sufficient evidence to prove that it is a direct continuation of the 
twelfth-century Gerne. The rivers themselves are frequently men- 
tioned in the sources, for instance in Assize Rolls, but they are 
generally referred to as ‘aqua de Hoxne’ (Waveney), ‘ aqua de 
Norwic ’ (Wensum) &c. 

The prevalence of such designations as these does not warrant 
the conclusion that the old name had gone out of use in the district. 
If it is stated in an Assize Roll that a person was drowned in ‘ aqua 
de Hoxne ’ &c., this implies that the accident took place in the part 
of the river that belonged to a certain village, which was responsible 
for that part only. In the same way it is often stated that a person 
was drowned ina certain village. Entries of this kind are also met 
with in other districts, though far less frequently. But the circum- 
stance at least seems to indicate that in some districts old river-names 
were not much used in everyday speech in medieval times. 
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There are really two different problems to be dealt with here. 
One is the fact that pre-English names are common in some districts, 
rare in others. This difference may be partly explained by the nature 
of the sources. If Worcester is so rich in pre-English names, the 
reason is partly the fact that so many Old English charters for this 
county have come down to us. Many ancient names are found only 
in Old English charters. The poor quality of the Old English material 
for Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk may partly explain the fact that so few 
ancient river-names for these counties are known. Indeed, but for 
the accidental preservation of a few old charters we should not know 
that Bappow and WriTTLE are old stream-names, and we should have 
no early example of INGREBOURNE. But the fact that pre-English 
names are few in Essex or Norfolk probably indicates that such 
names were always less common in these counties than in Dorset or 
Somerset. The explanation is not far to seek. Essex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk were doubtless among the first districts to be occupied by the 
Anglo-Saxons, and in the first stage of the conquest circumstances 
would not be favourable for the adoption of British names. The old 
theory of a wholesale extermination or displacement of the British 
population is no doubt erroneous or exaggerated, but it may come 
near the truth in the districts first conquered. The Angles of East 
Anglia would not have much peaceful intercourse with Britons, and 
there would be less opportunity for the adoption of British names 
than in districts conquered at a later period. The strong British 
element in the river-nomenclature of counties such as Dorset, 
Somerset, Lancashire, Cumberland suggests that in them a British 
population lived on long and was gradually merged in the Anglo- 
Saxon population. 

The later disappearance of old river-names, whether pre-English 
or Anglo-Saxon, is a different problem altogether. It is not a fore- 
gone conclusion that a river must have had a distinctive name, for 
frequently a designation such as ‘the river’ may have been sufficient, 
but we can hardly believe that important rivers such as the CHELMER, 
the DEBEN, the Bure were not known by a definite name in the Anglo- 
Saxon period. 

The disappearance of old river-names is not in itself remarkable. 
River-names in all countries are liable to be forgotten and displaced 
by others. Many Welsh river-names that are recorded in early 
sources are now forgotten. In Scandinavia loss of river-names is 
a common occurrence. The chances of a new name cropping up 
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are far greater for a river than for a village. In the parts of England 
where Scandinavians settled, many old river-names, pre-English or 
Old English, must have been replaced by Scandinavian ones. ‘This 
explains why pre-English river-names are less common in Yorkshire 
or Westmorland than we might have expected. But it does not 
explain why so few old names are preserved in Sussex or East 
Anglia. 

I believe the difference alluded to is mainly due to the general 
character of the topography and river-systems of the various parts. 
In a district with numerous rivers and streams a distinctive name for 
each would be of practical importance. These names would be often 
used and therefore would have a chance to live on. Where rivers are 
few a distinctive name would often be superfluous and may never 
have arisen. BoURNE may be the only name ever used by English 
people of many streams now known under that name. And even if 
a river had an ancient name it was so often referred to as ‘ the 
river ’ that the old name was forgotten. In East Anglia, for instance, 
rivers are few in comparison with Devon or Dorset or Somerset with 
their networks of rivers and streams. A village would generally 
centre on one particular river or stream, which would be frequently 
referred to by a general designation. The Sussex rivers run almost 
parallel but many miles apart from each other. There would rarely be 
any need for a distinctive name. The Devon rivers run much nearer 
each other, and many rise in the immediate vicinity of each other. 
Especially for shepherds, huntsmen and the like a distinctive name 
for each river would be a necessity. It might be objected that a 
similar remark applies also to the upper parts of the Sussex rivers, 
but these are so cut up into smaller branches that the name applied 
to the main lower channel would not be sufficient for the numerous 
headstreams. 

River-names are in real life not used nearly so much as might be 
supposed, Frequently when asking the name of a stream I have been 
told that ‘ we call it the river’. On other occasions I have had the 
experience that local people did not know or remember the name of 
a stream. Indeed but for the activity of antiquarians and map- 
makers it is probable that many streams would have no name at all 
nowadays. 
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X. Arrangement of the Book 


In dealing with river-names it is impossible to go by hundred and 
parish. Even a division according to counties would in many cases 
be impracticable. There are only two arrangements to choose 
between. 

One way would be to deal with river-systems, to start with the 
main river and go on with its tributaries, their tributaries and so on. 
I followed that plan in Place-Names of Lancashire, and Gordon and 
Smith adopted it in their paper on Yorkshire river-names. This 
arrangement has obvious advantages, but I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is not the best. In dealing with etymologies it is neces- 
sary to have the whole material for all the various examples of each 
name at hand, and many river-names are applied to more than one 
river. Very often it is only by a comparative study of all the examples 
of a name that one can arrive at a definite etymology. It would thus 
be necessary to deal with a whole group of names in one place, and 
there would have to be references under the various river-systems to 
the place where the etymology is discussed. Moreover, if the object 
were to deal with river-systems, it would be necessary to give all 
names, however uninteresting or unimportant. This would mean 
waste of space. Finally, the larger river-systems would take up so 
much room each that the reader would get lost in the maze of rivers 
and tributaries and subtributaries and so on. So though this sort of 
arrangement would show the general characteristics of the names of 
the various districts and the distribution of names of various origin 
within the system itself,*I have decided that it could not be adopted. 

The alternative is an alphabetical arrangement, which I think is 
the only one really possible for practical purposes. But I have not 
carried the alphabetical arrangement through literally. Names that 
may be looked upon as undoubtedly identical in origin are grouped 
together, even if the present forms differ considerably. To take an 
example, I deal with ELLEN under ALN, A reference is always given 
in the place where the name should come in alphabetically. Where 
identity of origin is probable but not certain or indisputable, I have 
given names in their alphabetical place. For instance, though I look 
upon Counp as very likely a doublet of Kenner I have not placed it 
under Kennet. 

The arrangement of the special articles need not be explained in 
detail. The figures for the length of rivers are approximate only, but 
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they will give a general idea of the relative importance of rivers. ‘The 
statements have been checked by those in Bartholomew’s Gazetteer, 
but my figures often differ from his. If no figure is given, it may 
generally be concluded that the stream is a small one. When a small 
stream has a pre-English name, its length is often indicated. 

No typographical distinction is made between names still in use 
and names now lost, but if a name is no longer used, this is generally 
pointed out. It is often difficult to decide definitely if a name is 
totally forgotten or not. 

Local pronunciations are given between square brackets, followed 
by the authority for them, unless the pronunciation is one I have 
heard myself. 

In dating forms I have adopted the system introduced by Pro- 
fessors Mawer and Stenton in the volumes of the Place-Name Society, 
that is, not only the date of the document is given, but also the date 
of the manuscript, if the document is a transcript. The first date is, 
of course, that of the document, the second (placed between round 
brackets) that of the transcript. Sometimes it is difficult to decide if 
a document is original or not, and the opinions of scholars vary. In 
such cases I have sometimes given the original year alone. I have not 
always found it necessary to keep up this rather cumbrous system of 
dating for place-name forms. 

If forms are taken from printed editions with a full and trust- 
worthy index, the symbol adopted for the text alone is given. A 
reference to pages is sometimes given to facilitate reference, if a 
form is very often found in the text quoted and this extra information 
did not mean waste of space. For river-name forms taken from un- 
printed sources or from printed sources with no index or with an 
unsatisfactory index, the folio (membrane) or (volume and) page is 
given. 

References to MS sources are italicized. Thus For refers to an 
unprinted Forest Roll. RH indicates that the form has been taken 
from the MS of a Hundred Roll, not from the printed edition. 
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ON a, ODan, OSwed 4 ‘ river, rivulet, stream ’. 


This element occurs in several names of streams, chiefly in Y, La, 
We, Cu: Arry, BrEETHA, Borrow, BRATHAY, Costa, DauTHa, 
GreeTa, Greta, Liza, RawTuey, Rog, ROTHAY, "THORDESAY, 
Wasacu, ? Wiza BEcK. 

It sometimes appears instead of original OE éa, as in FouLNEss, 
Lup, ? WAVENEY. 

Scand @ is partly the source of eau, q.v. 

On forms ending in -agh (augh), as Lesagh for Liza, which pre- 
serve the original labio-velar fricative of Prim Germ *ahwé, see 
NoB xiv, pp. 145 ff. 


Adur Sx 


Rises near Horsham and falls into the Channel at Shoreham 
(c=.20' 1.) 


Adur 1612 Drayton xvii ; 1773 White, Selborne. 


A late name, coined by some antiquarian, who identified Portus Adurni 
ND with the mouth of the Adur.t An earlier name was BRAMBER 
(q.v.). Harrison 1577, 1586, uses the name Sore, which was no doubt 
formed by him from Shoreham (in early sources often Sorham). 


Aire Y (WR) 
Runs through Airedale from Malham ‘Tarn to the Ouse at Airmyn 
(7o m.). Airton is on the upper Aire. 


W77050 (¢.1 200) BCS 1o0R2. 

dacy, dacy (sic) 963 (14th) BCS 1112, 1352. 

Eyr’ c. 1135 (14th) Selby ii, 105. Eyre 1268 Ass 1051 passim; 1279 
Ass 10m7 m5 d 3 1311 Ipm, 1369, 1408 Pat, c. 1540 L. yr tath 
(13th) Kirkstall, 1268 Ass 1051 m 11d ; 1293 Ass 1098 passim. 

Eir 1175-7 YCh 1626 (Dodsw MS). 

Air c. 1160 Y Deeds i, 78; a 1162, 12th (13th) Kirkstall 180 f.; c. 1200 
(c. 1260) Gervase, 1280 Ass 1078 m 47; 1577 H. Az’ 13th (14th) 
Selby ii, 119. Azrec. 1540 L. 

Ayra 1155 (13th) Pont. 

Ayr J Ass 1053 passim ; 1238-40, 1248 (13th) Pont ; 1276 RH. Ayr 
13th (14th) Selby ii, 108. Ayre 1311 ib. 343 5 1305, 1350, 1433 Pat. 


t Probably Drayton himself, to judge by his note on the name. 
3427 B 
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Ayer 1279, ¢. 1335, Avera 1482 Calv. Ayer 1377 Cl, 1435 Pat. 

ye eat Lae liek: ae Arus 1586 Camden. 

Airna 1155-8 (1230) YCh 1451. *: 

Haira 1153-4, 1155-8 (13th) Pont 84, 108. Hair c. 1190 Calv. Hair 
1206-11 (14th) Selby ii, 109. Haire 1279 Ass 1057 m 4 d. 

Heir 1154-70 (13th) Kirkstall. 

Hayre 1254-62, Hayr’ 13th (14th) Selby ii, 106, 79. 

AIREDALE: Air-, Airedale 1098 (copy) Fount M ii, 15 ; Ayere-, Ayres- 
dale 1538 Riev 326. 

AIRMYN : Ermenie 1086 DB ; Eyreminne, -mynne 1100-8 (1257) YCh 470. 

AIRTON : Airtone 1086 DB; Airton 1314 Ipm. 


The absence of trustworthy OE forms renders the etymology difh- 
cult. Yr is not found in a first-rate source, and the y may be aspelling 
for 7. The two forms dacy, dacy 963 are hopelessly corrupt. The 
d(d) is a mistake for an OE a or &, which often look like ad, and the y 
is a misreading of OE long 7, but what ac is misread for, it is im- 
possible to say. Supposing Yr to be on the whole trustworthy, a 
base that might account for it and the later Azr is the well-known 
river-name Jsara, which we should really expect to find in England. 
Isar (a trib. of the Danube) is “IJcapos Ptol, Strabo, Isura 762, 
776 F6. Iskre (France) is Isara Cicero, "Icapos Strabo. From the 
same base are derived OISE and JjzEr. The name is identical with 
Gk iepds ‘ strong, mighty ’, Skr zsird- the same, also ‘ fresh’. 

Isara or Isaro- would explain the form Air. Brit tsa- gives W 
aea (OW aia), as in W haearn ‘ iron’ (OW haiarn ;_ cf. OBret hoiarn, 
haiarn, OCo hoern) from tsarno- (WG, §75, vi, Pedersen, §§ 45, 48, 3). 
The h- of haearn is due to epenthesis of the h developed from s. It 
is not probable that this epenthesis took place always, and zsa- may 
also have given aza-, but the common spelling Har, Heir may indi- 
cate that it sometimes took place also in the river-name. If we may 
assume that Aire was adopted after the time when isa- became aia-, 
the name is easily explained, for a British *Aiar would have given an 
OE Aiger or the like. There would be nothing remarkable about 
comparatively late adoption. The Leeds and Elmet district remained 
a British kingdom till the second decade of the seventh century,! 
and no doubt a British language continued to be spoken for some 
time after the English conquest on the banks of the Aire. This 
seems to give ample time for the change isa- > aia- to have taken 
place. 

OE Yr would then represent earlier adoption. *Jsar- developed 
to *Azar- through *Ihar-. Yr might be a form substituted for 
*Ihar. It is true we should rather expect *Ihar- to have given *Jor, 
*Eor ; cf, OE Treonte form Trisanton. Possibly we might start from 
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the side-form sera, which might have been used side by side with 
[sara and is well evidenced in Gaul. Or one might think of a deriva- 
tive *Jsario- or the like. Both would have given OE Jr. But the 
supposition is that OE Yr stands for Ir. If the Y was a real y, I 
do not see how it can be explained through any kind of regular 
sound-development. 

If Yr stands for Jr it rather tells in favour of the theory advanced. 
The British name was then first adopted as Jr and later readopted 
in the form that gave ME Air. If we may disregard Yr and put it 
aside as a mere bad spelling, the etymology suggested may stand, 
but other derivations may be thought of. Thus we might adduce 
W Aeron, which is a derivative of W aer ‘slaughter’. Or Aire 
might be identical with Aire France (Ageira 8th, Agira 11th Dict 
Top, Meuse), Ecer, Acer &c. (Bohemia &c.), which are dealt with 
by Schwarz, ZONF i, 191 ff., and derived from the root ag- in Lat 
ago, W a‘ goes’ &c. 


Airy (or Aira, Airey) Beck Cu [¢-ra] Edenside. 
A stream that falls into Ullswater at Airy Point. Airy Force is a 
waterfall near the mouth of the stream. 

AIRY (place): Ayrath’ 1254, Ayragh 1317, Ayraugh 1360, Ayera 1488 

Ipm ; Ayragh 1362 CWNS xiv. 

Airy is an ON Eyra or Eyrara ‘ gravel-bank stream’; cf. Eyrard in 
Iceland (NoB ii, 24). The bed of the stream is stone and gravel, 
and there are gravel-banks in it. But the eyrr referred to is, I think, 
the flat expanse situated where the stream falls into Ullswater and 
extending some way into the lake. This expanse is now overgrown 
with grass, but was formerly no doubt a gravel-bank, an ‘ eyrr ’. 

For the early spellings with -ath’, -agh &c. see 4. 


Alde Sf 
Rises NW of Framlingham and falls into the Ore at Aldeburgh 
(55 m1.) 

Ald 1735, Alde, the River Ald 1764 Suff Trav. 

ALDEBURGH (port) : Aldeburc 1086 DB. 
Alde is clearly a back-formation from Aldeburgh, which means ‘ the 
old burh’ or ‘ the burh of Alda’. Harrison (1577) gives as the name 
of the river Fromus, a back-formation from Framlingham. 


Alham So 
The stream rises at Higher Alham N of Batcombe and runs past 
Lower Alham and Alhampton to the Brue at Alford. 


Alum semido (for gemydo), (on) Alum, pe olde Alum 842 (c. 1350) BCS 
438 ; Alum awwilman, (on, over) Alum 940 (c. 1350) ib. 749. 
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Alom 1243 Ass. 
ALHAMPTON : Alentona 1086 Exon, -tone 1086 DB ; Almeton’ 1243 Ass ; 
Alumpton n.d. (copy) Bruton ; Alamtone 1365, Alampton 1438 BM. 
Alham is very likely a later form of Alun from Alaun- (cf. ALN &c.). 
This, I find, has actually been suggested by O. G. S. Crawford, 
AJ 77, p. 141. The DB form of Alhampton to some extent supports 
this. The OE forms are late and corrupt. For analogies we may 
point to Alom 1311 Pat for ALUN (Flint), and Penalym 1276 RH, 
1309 Ipm for PENHALLAN Co. In Alham the change may be simply 
explained as due to assimilation when the name was followed by 
words such as bank, brook, bridge. It should be added that ALForD 
is unrelated to Alham. It appears as Aldedeford Exon, DB, as 
Aldetheford 1256 Bruton. 


Allen Do 
Rises at Monkton Up Wimborne and flows 10 m. to the Stour at 
Wimborne Minster. Formerly called WimBorne. 

Alen 1577, 1586 H. 
The name is apparently late. It may have been suggested by the 
name of the bridge mentioned 1278 QW (Alwynesbrugg’  subtus 
Wymburn’) and by Leland (Aleyn Bridge). It is noteworthy that 
Harrison mentions Terig as one arm of the stream. The Alun in 
Flint has an arm called Terig, and Harrison must have mixed the 
Dorset Allen up with Alun. 


Allen Ha 


Rises at Martin and flows 6 m. to the Avon at Fordingbridge. The 
lower coutse of the stream is known as Ashford Water. On the 
stream is a place ALLENFORD. No early examples of the name have 
been met with. Very likely Allen is a back-formation from Allenford. 


Allen Co 


A trib. of the Kenwyn. Also called St ALLEN River. Named from 
St ALLEN (vil.). 


Allen Co. See Aln. 
Allen Nb. See Alwent. 


Allow Co 


Porthallow in St Keverne is at the mouth of a stream 6 mo OF 
Falmouth. The stream must once have been called Allow. 


PORTHALLOW : pord alaw, perd alau 967 BCS 1197: Port} 
AD iv; Porthalow 1466 ib. fe oie a 


The Co Allow is identical with ALaw (Anglesey): Alaw, Alow (pl.) 
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E 3 Carn 62, Alow 1578S. ‘There is also a TRE ALAw on the upper 
Rhondda. 

Alaw cannot well be derived from W alaw ‘ a water-lily’. Neither 
river would be a place where water-lilies would grow. The Welsh 
Alaw drops from 287 feet to sea-level in a few miles. The Co Allow 
falls in a couple of miles from nearly 300 feet to sea-level. But the 
name may be derived from W alaw* ‘ music’, which one would 
suppose to have meant originally something more general, such as 
‘sound’. A related adjective meaning ‘sounding’ would best 
explain the river-name. An adjective alaw is actually given in an 
early Welsh glossary of the 16th cent. (Bull i, 317), but its meaning 
isePiven aso, 1c,  beautitul @ 


Aln Nb [eil, jel] PNNb. 
Rises at Alnham and runs past Alnwick to the North Sea at Aln- 
mouth (16 m.). 
*Adavvou rotapyod éxBoXai c. 150 Ptol. 
(fluvium) Alne 685 BCS 66 (spurious) ; (fluuium) Alne c. 730 (8th) Bede 
iv, 28. 
(be) Alnes streame c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede (T'; Alne B, Ealne C, 
Eallne O, Ca). 
Alna c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC 141. 
Alne a 1118 (12th) Flor, c. 1130 (12th) Symeon (s.a. 1093); 13th (copy) 
Hexham xvi ; 1269, 1279 Ass, 1283-90, 1295, 1325 (14th) Percy 236, 
Bet 202s RAO Ay. 
Aune 1265 Pat. Halne 1293 Ass 651 m 11. 
Aylne 1471-2 Percy B. 
Ale 1539 Tate (PNNb), c. 1576 S, 1580 Border. 
Aylle 1550 Bowes f 152 d. 
Aile, Alne 1577, Aile, Aine 1586 H. 
ALNHAM: Alneham 1228 FPD; Alyneham, Ayleneham, Aylneham 1471-2 
Percy B 13, 82 ; Aleneham 1489 Ipm. 
ALNMOUTH : Alnemuth 1201 Ch; Allemue 1256 Ass; Ailmouth 1489 
ipm, 1577 H. 
ALNWICK: ’AdAaéva (var. "AAvva) c. 150 Ptol; Alauna c. 650 (13th) 
Rav ; Alnewyk 1157 (14th) Percy 292, -wic 1181 P; Annewyk 1269 
Ass. 


Ayle Burn Cu, Nb 
Falls into the S Tyne N of Alston and forms the boundary between 
Cumberland and Northumberland. Ayle h. is on the stream. 
Alne 1347 HH ii, 3, 59. 
Allan water c. 1675 Sandford. 
Alnburne, Aleburn 1777 N & B ii, 1, 438. 


t This derivation is suggested according to Holder by Stokes for Gaul Alava, 
which is, however, of doubtful authenticity. Cf. Schnetz, ZONF i, 16. 
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Ellen Cu 
Rises in Uldale Fells and flows 18 m. to Solway Firth at Maryport 
The valley is Allerdale. Ellenborough is near the mouth of the river 
Alne R 1, c. 1200 (14th) Holme Cultram f£ 158, 44; R 1 (1307) Ch, 1201 
Ch, 1228 For Ch 11,13; 1285 For E 5; 1298 Pat, 1301 Ipm, 1302, 
1303 Cl, 1479 Hexham ii, 14. Alnebank 1301 Ipm, 1436 FF. 
Alen 1279 Ass 131 m 103; 132m 24d; 1292 Ass 135 m13; 1316 For 
Citi, 69 224i lpm, 
Allen 1292 Ass 135 m 12 d. 
Ellnefoot, Ellnesfoote 1566, Elnefoote 1572 CWNS xxi, 76, 79 (really the 
old name of Maryport). 
Elne 1586 Camden, 1777 N & B ii, 120. Eln, Elne 1610 Denton. 
Elme c. 1675 Sandford. 
ALLERDALE: Alnerdall c. 1060 (13th) Gospatric’s Ch ; Alredala 1191 P ; 
-dale 1221 Cl; Alresdal’ 1216 Cl. 
ELLENBOROUGH : Alneburg 12th (15th) St Bees 85; (p) 1208 FF; 
Alneburgh 1479 Hexham ii, 14; Ellneborough 1566 CWNS xxi, 76. 


Allen Co 


Rises W of Camelford and joins the Camel above Wadebridge 
(ro m.). But formerly Allen was the name of the Camel, and very 
likely also that of the arm now called Allen.t Leland and Harrison 
still give the name Alane (Alen) to the Camel, and call the Allen 
Layn (Laine). 'Vhe examples infra probably all refer to the Camel. 

Alan 1199 Fine R, 1285 Ch, 1345, 1424 Pat. 

Aleyn 1285 QW, 1302 Ass 117 m 32d; 1381 Pat. 

Alane, Alaune, Alawne, Alan c. 1540 L. 

Alen, Alane, Alaune, Aleyn, Alyn 1577 H. Alan 1803 Polwhele (Co). 

Layn, Laine c. 1540 L. Laine 1577, 1586 H. 


From the base Alaun- are with certainty to be derived Aln, Ayle 
Burn, Ellen. A probable case is also ALHAM So. Allen Co is some- 
what doubtful, as no early forms show the w or 7 which we might 
expect in a Cornish name. The different forms of Penhallan (see 
infra) are noteworthy. Perhaps the Cornish Allen is a different name. 
But it may have been taken over early into English and subjected 
to various changes. ‘The forms Alan, Aleyn may point to association 
with well-known personal names. ALNE Y (a vil. on the Kyle) may 
have a related name, but does not seem to be named from a river. 
The name appears as Alna c. 1050 HSC. 

The OE form of the names is not clear. Alun (or Aln), gen Alne 
seems most probable. If so, Bede’s Alne is the genitive of a Latinized 
Alna, 'The base suggested accounts well for the later Alen and Alne. 
The development to Ale, Ayle and Ellen presupposes lengthening 


« Cf., however, Devy infra. If Camel was formerly Allen, while Allen was Devy, 
a very curious change of names has taken place. 
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of the initial vowel. This would seem most easy to explain in an 
early ME Alen, but Aylne 1471-2 may point to lengthening in the 
form Alne. The final n was lost as in el/ (OE elm). In Ellen shorten- 
ing of the lengthened vowel took place after the @ had become e ; 
the shortening is easily explained in the names Ellenborough, 
Elnesfoot. 

Names identical in origin with Aln &c. are found outside England. 

In Wales occur : 

ALLEN (Welsh Alun or Alyn) Flint: Alom 1311 Pat, Alen 1577 S. 

ALAN Pembr (St Davids): Alun Rees 125, Aluni fluvius Gir. 

ALUN Glam (a trib. of the Ewenni): Alune 1226-9 Cart Glam 423. 

ALUN Monm: Nant Alun LL. 

In Scotland are found : 

ALLAN Stirling : Strathalun 1187 Johnston. 

ALE WATER Roxb : Alne c. 1116 Johnston. See also Watson 467 f. 
Ptolemy’s ’AAawvos (2.3.3) has not been identified with certainty. 

The stem Alaun- further occurs with other meanings than that 
of a river-name. Alauna Rav is the name of a forest in Britain 
(perhaps Penselwood at the source of the Do Stour). ’Adadva Ptol is 
a place in N Britain (Rough Castle, Stirlingshire). Alone IA has 
been identified with Ambleside or Kendal. Alauna is the name of 
several places in Gaul (Holder with Suppl), and also Alaunium 
occurs. A local god at Alaunium seems to have been Alaunius. 
Alaunus is used as the name of a god in Germany and Alounae of 
some deities (see Holder). Alun is a Welsh personal name, found in 
BB and other sources, and Alunoc is a Breton personal name (Loth), 

The meaning is doubtful in PENHALLAN Co, and PENALLY Pembr. 
The former is Pennalun Exon, Penhalun DB, Penalym 1276 RH, 
1309 Ipm. Alun may possibly have been the name of one of 
the streams near the place, either the Bude or one of its tributaries. 
But Penally, which appears as Pennalun, Penn alun in LL, would 
seem to be rather the old name of the headland near which it stands, 
and this suggests some other meaning also for the second element of 
Penhallan. 

As regards the etymology of the stem Alaun- all that can be said 
with certainty is that it must be an old British stem, or it would not 
have been so widely spread or so diversified in meaning. It is hardly 
probable that it originally denoted a deity and that other applications 
of the stem developed out of that. Nor is it probable that the 
various meanings had their starting-point in the use of the stem as a 
river-name. More probably we have to assume a stem with a meaning 
that rendered it apt to be used in forming names of rivers, deities, 
persons. Some meaning such as ‘holy’ or ‘ mighty ’ would give a 
suitable starting-point. 
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For the reasons adduced the derivation from the root pal in Lat 
palus suggested by McBain (Ptolemy’s Geogr, p. 42) or that from al 
‘a stone’ proposed by Watson, p. 33, is improbable. 

The suffix may be -auno- added to a stem al- or -no- added to a 
stem alau-. There are many formations in -auno- in Gaulish, as 
Genaum, Ligauni trib. n., Lugaunus pers. n., Acaunum, Ivaunum 
pl. n., Icauna, Malauna river n. The etymology must be left open. 
There are many roots from which a/- may be derived, and which 
might give a starting-point for Alauno-. ‘There is the root ela- “ to 
drive, push’ in Gk éAavvw, perhaps Lat alacer, Goth aljan ; the root 
al- ‘to nourish’ &c. in Lat alo, Goth alan, Ir alim, W al ‘ race’, 
OBret al the same in Algar, Aloret pers.n.; or pel- ‘to drive, push’ 
in Lat pello, Celt el- (see Walde W 11, 57). 


Alne Wa [o-n| 
Rises near T'anworth and flows 15 m. past Alne to the Arrow at 
Alcester. 

(Fluvium) 4luwuinne 723-37 (11th) BCS 157. 

Alne stream KCD 1368 (by mistake for Avon). 

Alne1221 Ass of0 mm 1.d +1577 H. 

Alnai22 ASS to2 Tay. 

Aulne c. 1540 L. 

ALNE (vil.): Alne 1086 DB; Alma, Halna 1175, Alne 1291 (13th) 

Winchcomb. 
ALCESTER : Alencestra 1177 f. P ; Alencestr’ 1221 Ass 950 m1d; 1276 
RH ; Alincestr’ 1276 RH ; Alincestre 1274 Ipm. ; 

The name cannot be identified with Alwent. But it is no doubt 
identical with ALWEeN in Wales: Alwen Marwnad Cynddylan 
(Skene ii, 287), 1198 (1332) Mon v, 672 f., 1578 S, Alwyn 1577 H. 
Pughe says Alwen is so called from its foaming current ; alwen 
according to him means ‘ very white or bright’. Evans and Spurrell- 
Anwy] also give alwyn ‘ very white’ &c. The Welsh word presum- 
ably contains W gwyn, fem gwen ‘ white’ (base uindo-). But I do 
not know what al- can be. Could it be W al‘ race’ with the same 
sense-development as in OE féod-, used as an intensifying element ? 
Formally this derivation is all right. OE ZI/- is due to substitution 
of 2 for W a. W gwyn appears in other names with assimilation of 
nd to nn. ‘The vowel z for W e is due to an OE change e > 7; in 
early Old English e did not occur before m + a cons.! A name 
“very white’ would suit the Alne, which has a swift current with 
occasional rapids, in which foam forms on the surface. Also the 
water is actually somewhat whitish. 

Professor Watson’s suggestion (p. 467) that Welsh Alwen means 


1 Cf. OE minte, pinsian, from Lat mentha, pensare. 
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‘bright-stoned one’ is formally acceptable, but I doubt whether 
such a name would suit the Alne. 


Alre or Arle Ha 


An affluent of the Itchen, on which are Alresford (vil.) and Alrebury 
or Arlebury (fm). 

Alresford (Alsford) ryver c. 1540 L. Alresforde 1577 H. 

Alresford streame, Arre, Arle 1586 H. 

Alre 1724 De Foe, 1754 Pococke. 

ALRESFORD : Alresford 7o1 (12th) BCS 102; gog ib. 620; -e 1086 DB. 
Alre is an obvious back-formation. It will be seen from the charters 
quoted that in OE times what is now Alre was called Icene. Alresford 


has as first element OF alor ‘alder’. Arl is a common dialect-form 
of alder (EDD). 


Aller D 
A tributary of the Teign at Newton Abbot. 
Aller water c.1540 L. Aller brooke 1577, Aller 1586 H. 


A back-formation from Aller, the name of a village: Alve DB. 
OE alor ’alder. 


Alt La 


Rises near Prescot and runs 14m. past Altcar to the sea N of 
Gt Crosby. 
Alt 1184—go (1268) Cockersand 534 ; 1292 Ass 409 m 26. 
Alte 1190-1212 (1268) Cockersand 533 ; 1238, 1241, 1279, 1328 (14th) 
Whalley 502, 513 f., 253. Alta 1199-1220 (1268) Cockersand 631. 
Alth 1199-1220, 1200-41, 1260-8 (1268), Althe 1199-1220 (1268) 
Cockersand 631, 634, 568, 540. 
Alt, Dirt Alt (the N arm) 1590 Burghley. 
ALTCAR (par.) : Acrer 1086 DB; Altekar 1251 FF. 


It is unlikely that Alt is identical with Gael allt ‘a stream’, whose 
primary meaning was ‘ steep, precipice ’ (Watson, p. 140), and which 
would be applied to swift mountain streams.’ ‘The Alt runs through 
flat country. A base Alt- occurs in several Continental names of 
rivers, as Alteia (now L’AUTHIE, Somme), Altissa (now AUTISSE, ALZ) 
Holder, Fé, Altana (now ALtTeNA, Westphalia and Brabant) 1173 
Fé. But the meaning of this element is doubtful. Alt may also 
have developed from *Alet, just as Kent from Kenet. The remark- 
ably common form Alth might point to an original disyllabic name. 
Alth may have developed from *Aleth, a form of Alet ; -th would 


: A different etymology of Gael allt is given by Diack, RC xli, r11f. If it is correct, 
the river-name Alt cannot be identified with it even from a formal point of view. 
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have analogies in cases such as Penketh, Tulketh (-keth from Brit 
*cét, W coed‘ wood’). Alet might be identical with ALED in Wales : 
Ughalet 1334 Survey of Denbigh ‘ above Aled’. If Alt is from * Alert; 
the probability is that it is derived from the base *pal- ‘ marsh ’ 
in Skr palvaldm ‘ pool’, Lat palus, Gk mAds, madds ‘ clay, mud, 
marsh’. On the Alt are Altcar and Alt Marsh (PNLa). 


Alwent Beck Du 

An affluent of the Tees, which it joins between Winston and Gain- 
ford (10 m.). The stream gave name to Alwent (h., hall). It is now 
called Langley Beck. 


Alewent 1235-6 Ass. 
ALWENT (h.) : Alewent 1238 Sc, (p) 1297 YLS 23 ; Alwent 1317 Ipm. 
Alwin or Alwyn Nb 
Falls into the upper Coquet at Alwinton (6 m.). 
Alewent c. 1200, 1228, c. 1240 (14th) Newm 76, 163 f. 
Alwent c. 1240 (14th) ib. 164 f. Alwenthopes c. 1200, c. 1300 (14th) ib. 
76, 79. 
ALWENT (pasture): A/went 1181, 1184 (14th) ib. 73 f. 
ALWINTON : Alwenton 1233 (14th) ib. 81 ; 1275 RH; 1340 (14th) Percy 
427 ; Alwenton’ (p) 1256 Ass ; Alventon’ 1279 Ass. 
Allen Nb 
Falls into the S ‘Tyne W of Haydon Bridge (14 m.). There are two 
arms, which join about 4 _m. from the confluence with the Tyne. 
East Allen, on which is Allendale Town, rises at Allenheads on the 
Durham border, while West Allen rises in Alston Moor over the 
Durham border. 
Alwent 1275 HH ii, 2, 443 (PNNb). 
Allayne water 1542 Bowes 239. 
Alne 1576, Est Alon, West Alon c.1576S; Alen or Alon, East Alen, 
West Alen 1586 H. 
ALLENDALE : Alwentedal, -e 1226 Hexham ii, 92, 94 ; Alwen-, Alwenner- 
dale 1275 RH; Alewendal’ 1279 Ass. 
ALLENDALE TOWN : Alewenton 1245 Gray ; Alwenton 1479 Hexham ii, 11. 


Allen, Alwin Nb, Alwent Du represent an early form Alwent or 
Alewent, presumably an OE Al(e)wente. Early forms often have a 
vowel between the / and the w. This may be a rest of an original 
vowel or an intrusive one as in Derewent for OE Deorwente. 

The same name occurs in Scotland. ALLAN Water (Roxb, a 
trib. of the Tweed) : Aloent 12th Melrose, Alewent c. 1160 Johnston. 
The name seems thus to be restricted to the Scottish border and 
Durham. 

Professor Watson suggests, p. 467, that the base may be an original 
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Alo-vinda ‘ bright-stoned one’. The early forms with their regular 
-t forbid this. We have here a name of the same type as DERWENT, 
i.e. a British *Alwentio- or *Alauentio- or the like. ‘The suffixes -ent-, 
-ant- are common in Celtic river-names, as in Aventia, Druentia, 
Aventio, Asmantia, Brigantia &c. See also Watson, The Celtic 
Review, viii. 

The rivers with names derived from the stem under discussion 
are mountain streams with a swift current. The Du Alwent answers 
this description at least in its upper parts. The Nb Allen is a fine 
stream which offers some of the most picturesque scenery in England. 
A meaning such as ‘ swift stream’ or ‘ roaring stream’ would be 
very suitable at least for those of the rivers I have seen. Under the 
circumstances there is good reason to connect Alwent with ALLow 
Co, ALtaw, Wales. A base *Alauentia or *Alauentio- would suit 
very well. 

Holder gives Alventium as the base of Avin (Belgium). As no 
reference is given, the form cannot be judged. 


Amalburna Sf 
An old name of the Box, a tributary of the Stour. 

(to, fram) Amalburnan post 991 BCS 1289. 

A definite etymology of this name, which is found only in one OE 
text, and which may quite possibly be corrupt, cannot be given, but 
in view of the paucity of early names of rivers in East Anglia the 
name must be mentioned and discussed. 

As names in -burna generally have a Germanic first element, one 
would expect Amal- to be a native word. It reminds one of the 
stem Amal- found in Continental and English personal names. But 
if Amal- were a personal name, we should expect it to be in the 
genitive form. Amal- is held by Schénfeld and others to be an ad- 
jective meaning ‘ strenuous, active’ and related to ON ama ‘to 
worry ’, ami (sb) ‘ worry’, perhaps OE emel ‘a caterpillar’. If the 
adjective was in use in Old English at the time of the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion, it might form the first element of our name. It should 
be added, however, that we should expect such an adjective to have 
had the form *amel or *amol rather than amal. 

On the other hand there is the possibility of pre-English origin. 
We may then compare AMBLE Co, the name of a place on a tributary 
of the Camel and very likely an old name of the stream. Amble 
appears as Amal DB, Amaleglos 1306 FF (G), Ammel 1301 Ipm &c. 
This name is possibly derived from the root for ‘ water ’ discussed 
under AmBer. Cf. also AMBLEVE (a tributary of the Ourthe) : 
Amblava 670 &c. (F6). 


The present name Box is a back-formation from Boxford. 
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Amber Db ; 
Rises NW of Ashover and falls into the Derwent N of Belper, near 
Ambergate Junction (10 m.). 
Ambre 1191-9 BM, c. 1540 L. — Ambreflat 13th Derby. 
Amber 1246 DbAS xvi, 40 ; 1318 Misc, 1577 S, 1577, 1586 H. 
Ambur 1461, 1556 BM. 


Gamber He 
Rises at Gamber Head and runs 5 m. to the Garren above Lan- 
garren. 

Amhyr, Amyr c. 1150 LL 174; Amyr ib. 200 f. 

Gaynar water 1577, Gainar water 1586 H. 

Gamer 1612 Drayton (map). 

The initial G- of Gamber has been added analogically in the same 
way as in W gordd for ordd ‘a hammer ’, gallt for allt ‘ cliff’ ; see 
Pedersen, § 302, 5, WG, § 112, ii, 2. In Welsh g- was lost owing to 
lenation. Occasionally a word beginning in a vowel was taken to 
be the lenated form of a word with initial g-. Gamber may thus be 
confidently identified with Amber. 

A base Ambra is to be assumed for several Continental names, 
which may well be Celtic. AmpEr (a trib. of the Isar) is Ambre IA, 
Ambra 775, Ambara 896. EMmer (a trib. of the Weser) is 
Ambra gth &c. AMMERGAU in Harz is Ambergo gth. See Holder 
and Fé. A Germanic origin for these Continental names or some 
among them is possibly indicated by the tribal name Ambrones, 
which is generally held to denote a Germanic tribe (Schénfeld). 
But evidently it is quite possible that a Germanic tribe may have 
been named from a river with a Celtic name. 

At any rate Gamber is British, and this renders British origin 
practically certain also for Amber. ‘The early Welsh Amhyr,' Amyr 
suggests a base *Ambr-, for a vowel between the b and the 7 would 
not have appeared as y unless it was 7, which is ruled out of court by 
the absence of i-mutation. We cannot identify the name Amber 
with Ir amar, earlier ammbur &c.‘a water-channel’ (Watson, 
Scottish-Gaelic Studies, i). I suppose Amber is related to the Gaul 
ambis * river’ mentioned in Endlicher’s Glossary, not a very trust- 
worthy source, Skr dmbhas- ‘ water’, Lat imber, Gk adpés ‘ froth’, 
ouBpos ‘rain’. Amber may be identical with Lat imber and Gk adpds, 
both of which go back to a base *mbhrds, ‘This base would give 
Brit *ambro-. ‘The meaning of the name Amber would thus be 
* water ’. 


Amhyr might seem to point to a form with earlier mp, but such a form is im- 
probable. Amhyr might be for Ambyr. 
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Ampney Brook Gl 


Rises NW of Barnsley and runs past Ampney Crucis, A. St Mary, 
A. St Peter (close together) and Down Ampney to the Thames near 
Cricklade. 

Amney water, Amney-broke c. 1540 L. 

Amney 1577, Amneie 1586 H. 

AMPNEY : Omenie, Omenel 1086 DB ; Amenel 1122 (13th) Glouc i, 164 
et passim, 1204 Cl, 1227, 1233 Ch; Amene (p), Uphamenelle 1221 
Ass ; Dun-, Vpameneye 1287 Ass 280 m 12. 

Ampney, the place-name, may be an original river-name, the base 
being an OE Amanéa, or else an original place-name, an OE Aman- 
ieg (ieg ‘island’). ‘The first element seems to be a personal name, 
identical or cognate with OE Amma found in Amman broc 963 
BCS 1110 (Wo), Amman welle 944 ib. 801 (Berks), and probably also 
in Amcotts Li, Ampton Sf. Amo, Ammius, Amico are found in 
OHG (F<). 


Ancholme Li 
Runs 24 m. from near Spridlington and Market Rasen to the Humber 
near S Ferriby. The course of the river has been straightened. 
I. Oncel c. 1025, a 1085 (12th) Saints 11 f. 
Ancol’ (13th) Malton f 206. 
Il. Ancolna 1150-60 DC 60, 62 et passim. 
Ancolne 1160-6 DC 176 et passim; 1291 Ch, 1294 f. Pat. 
Hancolne Hy 2 DC 63. Ancoulné 1275 RH. 
Ancoln (13th) Malton f 207 d; 1291 Ch, 1318 Cl; weterem Ancoln 
(13th) Malton f 206, 206 d. Ankoln 1384 Pat. 
III. Ancolm’ 1256 FF, 1276 RH. Ancolm 1275 RH, 1391 Pat; -e 1396 Cl, 
I ise 
ene i275 Rid.i207, 1200 [pi -e 1577 LL: 
Ankolme 1284 Ipm. 
Ankholm 1285 Ipm, 1374, 1410 Pat. Ankholm’ 1395 Works 1. 
Ankholme 1384 Cl, 1422 Pat. Hankholm’ 1281 Ass 486 m 20. 
Ankhom 1418 Pat. Ankam 1576 S. Ancum 1622 Drayton. 
In dealing with this difficult name it is perhaps best to work back- 
wards. The modern form in -holm is comparatively late. It may be 
due to influence from names in -holm, especially AXHOLME, or to 
assimilation of n to the initial labial of a following brook or bridge or 
the like. Cf. ALuam, Ho_me. The usual early ME form in -/n as 
against the OE Oncel is difficult to explain, if the OE form is trust- 
worthy. Ancol’ in Malton is no doubt an abbreviation for Ancolne 
or the like. I am inclined to believe that Oncel is not to be trusted. 
The compiler of Saints was evidently a Southerner, whose knowledge 
of Lincolnshire was very likely not very exact, and he may have got 
the name wrong. The post-Conquest forms are so persistently 
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Ancolne, Ancolna &c. that one hesitates to take the m to be a later 
addition. It is possible, of course, that an original Ancoln lost its 
n occasionally through dissimilation. 

I consequently take early ME Ancolne to represent the correct 
form. This seems to be a compound containing the well-known river- 
name COLNE as second element. The first element might be identical 
with that of ANDOVER, i.e. W onn ‘ash-trees’. But a still better 
etymology is offered by a British word corresponding to Gaul anam 
‘paludem’ Endlicher’s Glossary, MIr an ‘ water’ and related to 
OE fen ‘fen’ &c. The Ancholme runs through low-lying country, 
which must have been and in part still is marshy ; along the river 
are Saxby Carrs, Ranby Carrs, Worlaby Carrs &c. 

For the absence of lenation v. Introduction. 


Anker Wa, Le, St 
Rises near Bulkington and flows 20 m. to the Tame at Tamworth. 

(neah peere 6A) Oncer c. 1025, (amnem) Oncer a 1085 (12th) Saints 13 f. 

Anker 1247 Ass 952 m 35 3 1343 Ipm, c. 1540 L, 1576S. 

Ancre 1262 Ass 954m 51 d; 1332 Pat, c. 1540 L. 

Auncre 1295 Ipm. 

the Ancurwater 1434 AD ii. 

the water of Unkur 1446 AD ii. 

Anchor 1586 H. Ancor 1612 Drayton. 

OE Oncer, *Ancer usually became ME Anker (Ancre), but the form 
Oncer sometimes survived and gave ME Unkur. We may compare 
lunk Wa (OE *hlanc), runk Db for OE ranc (EDD). — 

Duignan suggests that Anker is OE ancra ‘ anchorite ’ and points 
out the fact that there were two hermitages and one nunnery in the 
Anker valley. But the OE Oncer cannot be a back-formation, and 
no names in Anker- have been pointed out in Wa or St. Also Anker 
must be identified with a Welsh name found in Strat hancr, Estrat 
agcr c. 1150 LL 179, 188, the old name of Fairwater at Llandaff. 
As ystrad is usually combined with river-names, Ancr is no doubt one, 
in spite of the fact that there is a W ancr ‘a hermit’. It is doubtful 
if ANCRE, the name of a tributary of the Vanne, and that of a tributary 
of the Dive, is identical, as early forms are wanting. The former is 
Le Lancre 18th Dict Top (Aube). A doubtful case is also ENKIRCH, 
the name of a place on the Moselle : Ankaracha 908 Fé, who assumes 
it to contain a Celtic river-name. According to Holder the base is 
*Ancariacum, a derivative of a personal name. 

At any rate Anker and W Ancr are genuine old river-names, and 
Anker is clearly British. The Welsh form shows that we have to 
start from a base *Ankra or *Ankro-. Of the roots that may be 
thought of as the base the most probable seems to be ank- ‘ to 
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bend, curve’, found in Gaul anco- (see Holder), Ir écath (from 
anc-) ‘a fish-hook’, Skr ankd- ‘a hook’, dnkas- ‘a bend’, Lat 
uncus ‘ crooked, hook’, Gk éyxos ‘a barb’, dyxos ‘a bay, valley ’, 
OE ongel ‘a hook’ &c. A derivative with an r-suffix is found in 
Skr ankurd- ‘a shoot, sprout’, Lat ancrae ‘a valley’ (lit. ‘a bend’), 
ON angr ‘a bay ’, OHG angar ‘ a meadow ’ &c. (see Walde, Boisacq). 
We have then to postulate a Celt *ankro- ‘ crooked, winding’. The 
Anker is a very winding river. 


Ann(a) Ha 
The brook now called Pillhill Brook (6”) runs from near Thruxton 
through Anna Valley and past Abbotts and Little Ann and Amport 
to the Anton at Upper Clatford. Very likely Ann is the old name of 
the brook. 


aqua de Anne 1228 Cl. 

ANN, AMPORT (villages) : (at) Anne, (to) Anne got (14th) BCS 597; 
Anna 903 (15th) ib. 602; (pees landes zt) Anne 925-41 (14th) BCS 
652; Anna, Anne 1086 DB; Anne Port 1306, Anne de Port 1325 
BM. 


Anton Ha 


Rises near Penton Mewsey and flows 6 m. past Andover to the Test 
at ‘Testcombe Bridge. ‘The old name is probably preserved in 
Andover. 

Andever aqua 15th W Worc. 

Andever water c. 1540 L.; Andeuer (water) 1577 H. 

Anton 1801 Skrine. 

ANDOVER (town) : Andeferas 955 (14th) BCS 912; (at) Andeferan 

post 962 (12th) ib. 1140; 962-3 (c. 1030) Laws ; (to) Andeferan 1121 
(s.a. 994) ASC (E) ; Andovere, Andovre 1086 DB; Andeura 1190 P ; 
Andevr’ 1215 Cl; Andeuere 1272 Ass 780 m 36; Andevere 1280 BM ; 
Andever c. 1540 L. 
Anton is a modern name due to wrong identification of Tacitus’s 
corrupt Antona (for Trisantona; v. TRENT) with Andover. 

Andover looks like an old river-name, though it has not been 
evidenced as such in early records. The plural Andeferas shows the 
same plural form as that found in early examples of Dover, WEND- 
OVER (v. Introduction). Very likely the OE form of the river-name 
was Andefer ; cf. Cendefer under CaNDoverR, where the element 
-defer is discussed more fully. Andover must be connected with 
Ann. Very likely the Anton and Pillhill Brook were once called 
Ann(e), and Andover was formed by addition of a plural form of 
Brit dubro- ‘ river ’ (W dwfr &c.) to the earlier name. Ann I identify 
in the main with Onny and take it to be a derivative of the British 
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word for ‘ash-trees’ found in W onn &c. Ash-trees are exceedingly 
plentiful on Pillhill Brook and the Anton. The different development 
of the vowel in Ann and Onny is easy to explain. In early Old English 
there was no real o before nasals, and the OE dark a found before 
nasals and written a or o (as OE man, mon) was substituted for a 
foreign o. Later this a (0) became a in most dialects, but in West 
Midland ones it became ME, ModE o. Ann in Ha and Onny in 
Sa are thus perfectly regular. 

ANDOvERSFORD Gl, the name of a village on the upper Coln, 
shows much likeness to Andover. But the OE forms are Onnanford 
759 BCS 187, Anna(n)ford c. 800 ib. 299. Andovere turns up c. 
1270, Andevere 1266 (Baddeley, who derives the first element from 
W onn). To me it seems more probable that the first element is 
OE Anna pers. n. The later form seems to be a modification due 
to association with Andover (Ha). 


Ant Nf. See Smalea. 


Arkle Beck or Ark Y (NR) 


Rises in Arkengarthdale Moor and runs tom. to the Swale at 
Reeth. 

Arkelbek 1226 FF. Arcelbec 1368 Cor 217 m 39 d. 

Arke flu. 1577 8. Arcley 1577, Arcleie 1586 H. 


ARKENGARTHDALE (par.): Arkelgarth 1273-4, -garht 1285 YInq; Arkyl- 
garth (p) 14th YDeeds 11; Arkylgarthdale 1580, Arkilgarthdale 1581 
FF (Y). 


Artle Beck La 
Falls into the Lune near Caton (6 m.). 


Arkelbec 1190-1215, 1241-6, 1215-50 &c. (1268) Cockersand. 
Arkellebec 1201-21 (1268) ib. Arkelbek 13th (15th) Lancaster 170. 
Arkilbek’ 1292 Ass 409 m 17. 
Hartlebek 1577 S. 
The first element of Arkle Beck and Artle Beck is the ON personal 
name Arnkell (Arnketill). This is a common name, yet it is a remark- 
able coincidence that it occurs combined with beck in two stream- 


names. Arkengarthdale was clearly named from the same person 
as Arkle Beck. 


Arrow Wo, Wa 


Rises N of Alvechurch and joins the Avon below Bidford (20 m.). 
Arrowfield is near the source and Arrow below the junction of the 


Alne and the Arrow. The upper part is sometimes called ALvE 
after Alvechurch. 
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Arwan stream (11th) Heming 362. 

Aruwe 1247 Ass 952 m 31 d. 

Arewe 13th AD ii, 1300 For (S). 

Arow, Arrow c. 1540 L. Arrow 1576S. Arrow, Aur 1577 H. 

ARROW (vil.) : Arosztna (gen.) 7th (c. 1000) Trib Hid ; Arne 710 (14th) 
BCS 127; Arve 1086 DB; Aruue 1070-7 (13th) Evesham Chron ; 
Aruwe 1276 RH. 

Arrow represents OE Arwe, gen Arwan, which is identical with 
OE Arwan ASC (see ORWELL), and very likely with Yarrow La. 
It might be suggested that the names are derived from the Germanic 
adj *arwa- ‘ ready’ &c. found in OSax aru, ON grr. The OE earu 
given in some handbooks is not sufficiently evidenced, but there is 
an adv earwunga ‘ gratis’, which belongs to the same stem. But an 
English origin of the river-name is improbable. Besides the absence 
of the adj *arwa- in English, a circumstance of comparatively small 
importance, the absence of breaking before rw in Arrow and the OE 
Arwan Sf tells against native origin. In all probability the name is 
Celtic and identical with. the well-evidenced Gaulish river-name 
Arva, the source of AvrE (Arva c. 965), AUVE (Arva 1132), ERVE 
(Arvam 1060) ; see Dict Top (Eure, Marne, Mayenne). Also Gaul 
Arvanna occurs ; it is the source of the present ORVANNE (France). 
This name is derived by Stokes hesitatingly from an adj *arvo- 
‘ swift ’, which he compares with Zend aurva ‘ swift’, OE earu. In 
all probability the name belongs to the richly developed root of 
these words, which is found also in Skr drvan-, adrvant- ‘ running, 
swift ’, Gk dpovw ‘ to rise’. Further cognates are Skr drna- ‘ surging’, 
‘river’, Gk dpvupe ‘to raise’, Engl run and cognates, Ir ruathar, 
W rhuthr ‘assault’. The root is fully dealt with by Persson, pp. 767 ff., 
Boisacq s.v. dpvupe, Torp ar 1. The root (er-, ere-, ereu- &c.) means 
‘to rouse, to rise; to flow, surge’ &c. A river-name would be 
naturally derived from it. But there is not sufficient evidence to 
assume a Celtic adjective meaning ‘swift’. Celt Arua goes back to 
a base rua (cf. W marw ‘ dead’ from mryo-), while Skr drvan-, Germ 
*arwa- represent a base *oruo-. All that can be said is that Arva 
probably belongs to the root. 

In Arrow the original a was kept and did not become ea before 

rw, as it apparently did in Yarrow. 


Arrow Wales, He 
Rises near Glascwm in Radnor and flows past Michaelchurch and 
Staunton on Arrow to the Lugg below Leominster (25 m.). 
(ondlong) Erge (bis) 958 BCS ro4o. 
Arewe 1256 BM, 1256 Ass 300 C m a1 d. 
Arue 1256 Ass 300 Cm 21 d. 
3427 Cc 
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Hareye a 1272 Wormesley Ch (Bannister). 

Arow c. 1540 L. Arro 1577S. 

Welsh forms : 

(lann) Arwy Harl 3325 f 138 (Owen’s Pembr iti, 334). 

Arro 17th Owen’s Pembr iti, 334. 

MICHAELCHURCH ON ARROW : Llanfihangel Dyffryn Arw 16th Rep i, 916 ; 

Llan ar Arrwy Williams (Owen’s Pembr iii, 334) ; ? Arewe (p) 1333 

Ep Reg. 
The early forms may all be derived from a base Arg-. OE Erge is 
due to Anglian smoothing of earlier *Karge (cf. merg, herg from 
mearg, hearg in the S Merc Vesp Ps). ME Arewe goes back to a form 
without smoothing. [he W Arwy has the same relation to OE Erge 
as OW Guormui to Engl Worm, W Llugwy to OE Lucge. ‘The loss 
of the gin the Welsh form is not quite clear. Probably *Argwy became 
* Ariwy, where the z was dropped. We may to some extent compare 
W Maredudd from MW Margetud. 

The name may be derived from the Celtic base arg- (from areg-) 
in Olr airget, W ariant, OCo argans ‘ silver ’, also in Gaul Arganto- 
magus, perhaps ’Apyira Ptol (an old name of the Bann), Gk apyis 
‘white ’, Lat argentum &c. The base means ‘ white, bright ’. The 
name would then mean ‘ the white or bright river’; it would probably 
refer to the fact that the river is swift and therefore white from foam. 

Alternatively we might suggest derivation from the base (s)parg-, 
(s)perg- ‘to spray, sprinkle, gush’ &c. in Ir arg ‘a drop’, W era, 
OCo irch, MBret erch ‘snow’, Lat spargo &c. (see Walde, Pedersen, 
§ 61,2; Persson, pp. 868 ff.). In the latter alternative the name would 
perhaps mean simply something like ‘ running water ’. 


Artle Beck La. See Arkle Beck. 


Arun 5x 
Rises in St Leonard’s Forest E of Horsham and flows 37 m. past 
Arundel to the English Channel. ‘The old name was TARRANT. 
ripa de Arundel 1288 Ass 924 m 63 ; river of Arundel 1391 Pat ; Arundel 
streame c. 1540 L. 
Aron, Arunus 15777 H; Arun 1586 Camden 157. 
ARUNDEL : Harundel (castle, rape), Arundel (rape) 1086 DB; Arundel 
1097, 1102 ASC (E). 
The river-name is, of course, a back-formation, as has been long seen. 
Arundel has been explained by the late Dr. Bradley as a compound 
of OE harhiine ‘ hoarhound ’ and dell. 


Ash Herts 
Joins the Lea a little below Ware (10 m.). 
No early forms of the name have been found. It may be a shortened 
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form of an earlier Ash Brook. Ash-trees are abundant along the 
stream. Cf. Asn Brook St, a tributary of the Blythe, and Asn 
Brook Ch, a tributary of the Weaver (Asshebroke 1324 AD vi, 
MAShOn 77 tl). 

Horsley states that the western Stour (K) is called the Asu. If 
the name is really used, it is a late back-formation from Ashford 


(Essetesford DB). 


Ashbourne D 
An old name of the Yeo, which runs past Ashburton to the Dart at 
Buckfastleigh. 


Aiscburne, (05) A’schurnan toth BCS 1323. 
Asheburn 1577, Ashburne water 1586 H. 


ASHBURTON : Essebretona 1086 Exon, -tone 1086 DB; Asperton’ 1238 
Ass 174 m41d; 1244 Ass 175 m 42. Here very likely belongs (et) 
Aschurnan lande 1008-12 Crawford no. x. 


Ashbourne Db 
Old name of the stream on which Ashbourne vil. stands ; now 
Henmore Brook. Cf. Scow Brook. 


Esseb’ 1275, Esseb’ne 1276 RH. 
Askebec 1286, Assebecke 1366 Derby. 
Askebek’ c, 1200 (14th) Kniveton Leiger (Stenton). 


ASHBOURNE : Essebvrne 1086 DB ; Essebourn’ 1275 RH. 
The variation between Engl Ashbourne and Scand Askebec is note- 
worthy. 
Ashburn Sx 
Falls into the Channel at Pevensey. Ashburnham is on it. 
Asheburne water 1577 H. 
Ashbourne, Ashburn, of course, means ‘ ash-tree brook’. The name 
is common. A further OE example is #schurna 814 BCS 346, a 
stream at Bexley K, probably a tributary of the Cray. 


Ashop Db 
Rises at Ashop Head near Kinder Scout, and runs through Ashop 
Clough and Ashop Dale to the Derwent at Ashopton. 

(aqua de) Essop’ 1215 Ch ; (aqua de) Eshop’ 1285 For (DL) 1, 5. 

ASHOP (fm) : (nemus de) Essop’ 1215 Ch ; Esshope 1285 For (DL) 1, 5. 
Really the name of the valley, OE esc ‘ash’ and hop in the sense ‘a 
valley’. 


Asland La 
A name of the lower Douglas. 
Asklone 1195-1217 (1268) Cockersand 464 ; 1362 Pat. 
C2 
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Askelone 1195-1217, Askelon 1195-1217, 1220-50 &c. (1268) Cocker- 
sand 464 ff. ; 1292 Ass 409 m Io. 

Ascalon 1223 FF. Eskelon 1230-50 (1268) Cockersand 482. 

Asteland 1550, Astland c.1555 DL. Oslande 1590 Burghley. 
The first element is ON askr ‘ash’ and eski ‘ash-trees’, which has 
possibly replaced an OE asc. ‘The second is identical with Sc dial 
lane ‘ the hollow course of a large rivulet in meadow-land ; a brook 
whose movement is scarcely perceptible ; the smooth, slowly moving 
part of a river’. The Asland is a ‘lane’ in the sense given. ‘The 
source of lane (La lone) is no doubt OE Janu ‘ lane’. Cf PNLa. 


Avill So 
Rises on Dunkery Hill and falls into the sea near Dunster (8 m.). 
Avill is a hamlet near the stream. 
AVILL (h.) : Auena 1086 Exon ; Avena 1086 DB ; Avene, Avele 1202 P ; 
Avele 1233 Cl, 1314 ADi ; Auele 1280 Ass 759 m1 d. 
The earliest forms suggest that Avill is a form of Avon, but the 
change of -n to -/ is not easy to account for. Norman influence ? 


Avon or East Avon W, Ha 

Rises E of Devizes and runs c. 50 m. past Up- and Netheravon (W) 
and Avon (Ha) to the English Channel at Christchurch. A tributary, 
which rises near Burbage and joins the main river above Upavon, is 
also called Avon. 


Abon 688 (c. 1300) Malm ; Aven 688 (12th) BCS 70. 

Afene (obl forms) a 672, 826, 932 (all 12th) BCS 27, 391, 690; 943 
(13th) ib. 782 ; 948 ib. 862 ; g6r f. ib. 1066, 1083 ; 972 (13th) ib. 1286. 

Afene, Auene, Avene (obl) 934 (13th) BCS 699. 

Auene (obl) ? 939 (late copy) BCS 738 ; Avene 968 (13th) ib. 1216. 

(to) Afene, (amnis) Auenz gg7 (12th) KCD 608. 

Arfene (step), (on) Afene 892 (13th) BCS 567. 

Afenan (gen) 934 (12th) BCS 705. 

Avene (strem) c. 1150 (13th) Poema morale ; Avene 1229 FF (Do), 
1255, 1275 RH, 1313 Ch, 1331 Pat. Aven’ 1234 Cl. 

Auene 12th (1312) Christchurch 1, f 24 ; 1236 Ass 775 m 17d; 1249 Ass 
996 m 27 ; 1279 For Ch 12, 2. 

aqua de Netherauene 1268 Ass 998 m 26. 

Avon c. 1540 L. Auon 1575 S. Auon, Auona 1586 Camden. 


AVON (h. near Christchurch) : Auene (1312) Christchurch, 1304 Ch. 
NETHER-, UPAVON : see Ekblom. 
Avon D 
Rises at Aune or Avon Head in Dartmoor and flows 22 m. to the 
English Channel at Thurlestone. Avon Wick and Aveton Gifford 
are on the river. Aunemouth is near its mouth. 
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(to, tp on) Afene 847 BCS 451.1 
Auene 1233-8 (14th) Buckfast, 1238 Ass 174 m 38 d; 1244 Ass 175 m 

41 d; 1282 Ass 181 m 20; 1240 For (Ep Reg). 

Avenne 1557 Oliver Mon 378. Owne, Aven 1608 For. 
Awne, Aune, Avone.1540L. Aune1s75S. Awne 1577 H. 
AUNEMOUTH : Avenemue, -muhe 1287 Ipm. 
AVETON GIFFORD : Avetone 1086 DB. 


Avon or Lower Avon W, So, Gl 


Rises at Tetbury and flows 65 m. through Wilts and Somerset and 
on the boundary between Somerset and Gloucester to the Bristol 
Channel at Avonmouth. Avon h. is near Chippenham. 
Abon 688 (14th) BCS 71 ; (‘ Britannice ’) 894 Asser. 
Aben 793-6 BCS 274 (Aven 11th ib.). 
Avene 688 (12th), 937 (late copy) BCS 71, 717; Auene 850 (late copy) 
BCS 458; 982 (14th) KCD 632. 
Auena 1065 (copy) KCD 817. 
Eafen 781 (11th) BCS 241. 
Afene (obl) 808 (c. 1200), 940 (c. 1350), 941 (c. 1200), 956 f. (c. 1200), 
970 (c.1200), 972 (c.1200) BCS 327,752, 767,957, 973, 1001,.1257, 1287. 
(on) Afone 987 (12th) KCD 658. 
Afne (obl) 891 (s.a. 652) ASC (A) ; 940 (c. 1350) BCS 752. 
Afenan 946 (c. 1200) BCS 814. 
Avena W 2 (13th) Bath, 1274 RH. Avone 1205 Cl. 
Avene c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 1228 Cl, 1243 Ass (So), 1256, 1305 
Papeiga7 (¢.1400) Lrevvi, 415 4c.540 1. 
Aven’ 1228 Cl. Aven 1228 Cl, 1283 Pat. 
Auene 1248 Ass 274 m 14 3 1280 Ass 759 m 37 d. 
Abne 1275 RH.  Abbone 1387 BM. 
Avon c.1540 L. Auon 1577S, 1586 H. 
AVON (h.) : Auene 1065 (copy) KCD 817 ; 1195 Cur (P) ; Avene c. 1300 
Malm. 
AVONMOUTH : Afene mupan 918 ASC (A) ; Afenan mudan c. 1100 ib. (D), 


Little or Middle Avon Gl 
Rises near Newington Bagpath and flows 15 m. to the Severn near 
Berkeley. The old name seems to have been BALLESTRE. 

Avon c. 1540 L. 

Alderleie brooke, (in some ancient records called) Auon 1586 H. 
Avon or Upper Avon Np, Le, Wa, Gl, Wo 
Rises? near Naseby and flows past Stratford on Avon to the Severn 
at Tewkesbury (go m.). 


1 The identification of the OE example with the Devon Avon is suggested by 
dyrelan stane in the boundaries, which may be Thurlestone at the mouth of the 
river. 

2 The tributary that joins the Avon at Hampton Lucy and is now known as the 
DENE, seems to have been formerly Avon too, as indicated by Avon Dassett near its 
source: Auenedercet c. 1195 AOMB 43/260 (Stenton). 
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Afen 704-9 (12th) BCS 123. 

Afene 780 (11th) BCS 235. 

Avena 709 (12th), 714 (16th, 13th), 716 (14th) BCS 125, 130 f., 134. 

Afene (obl) 704-9 (12th), 872-4 (11th), 922, 972 (c. 1050) BCS 123, 
537, 636, 1282; 988 (11th), 1003 (12th) KCD 667, 1299; (neah 
pere é4) Afene c. 1025 Saints 17. 

Avene (flumen) 964 (12th) BCS 1135. Auene (obl) 988 (12th), 1033 
(c. 1225) KCD 662, 751 ; cf. also KCD 289, 1358, 1368. 

Eafene (obl) 845 (11th) BCS 450. Afne fluenta c. 1000 Ethelwerd. 

Auen’ 1221 Ass 1021 m 7 ; 1275 Ass 1025 m4. Aven’ 1238 Cl. 

Auene 1247 Ass 952 m 32 ; 1262 Ass 954 m 57 ; 1275 Ass 1025 m 13. 

Avene 1315 Ipm, 1326 Ch, 1337 Pat. Aven 1478, 1482 Pat. 

Avynne 1315, Afvam 1316 Ipm. 

(Stanford super) Hauene 13th (14th) Selby ii, 261 (Np). 

(Weston super) Abonam 1315 BM. 

Avon c. 1540 L. Auon 1576 5, 1586 H. 


Avon Ha 

A small stream that runs from the New Forest to the Solent SW of 
Lymington. No early references to the name have been met with ; 
it may be late. Harrison calls the stream Mile, a back-formation 
from Milford. Cf. Sway, which may have been the old name. 

The name Avon occurs in two OE charters, one from Kent, one 
from Dorset, in reference to streams not now known under that name. 

Auene 814 BCS 346 is found in boundaries of a ‘denn’ belonging 
to Bexley. Heanyfre in the boundaries might be identical with 
Hever on the Eden. . 

Auenes broc 955 (late copy) BCS gio occurs in boundaries of land 
at Corfe Do. Corfe Castle must be meant. ‘The stream can hardly 
be identified. The genitive auenes is curious, but may be due to the 
copyist. A variant Aweres is found Earle 428. 

Certain place-names point to the name Avon having been used 
alternatively of rivers also known by other names. AvEeNING Gl 
(to Afeningum 896 BCS 574, late copy) must mean originally ‘ the 
Avon people ’, but the place is on a river not now called Avon. AVEN- 
BURY He (Awenebvri DB, Avenebury 1253 Glouc) is on the Frome. 
LLANAVON He is on the Dore. 

BLACKAVEN, REDAVEN, two streams that fall into the upper Oke- 
ment D, are in the 6-inch map called Black-a-ven, Red-a-ven, 
which shows that the names have nothing to do with Avon. 
Apparently ven is a southern form of fen. 

The normal OE form is Afon (Abon) nom, Afene obl. Afene is a 
weakening of earlier Afone. A®fene occurs only occasionally. Eafen, 
which has Mercian u-mutation, is found only for the Lower Avon 


and the Upper Avon. Afne is a rare oblique form. Weak inflexion 
is rare and late. 
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Avon, of course, goes back to OBrit Abond, a form given in Rav. 
Abone IA denotes a place, probably one on the Bristol Avon. Brit 
abona appears as W afon, OCo, Co avon, Bret (Pont)aven ; cf. Olr 
abann, \r abhann. All these mean ‘ river ’. 

Dr. Bradley, in his interesting paper, Miscellany, pp. ro ff., suggests 
that Afon was not used by the Britons as a name of the rivers now 
called Avon, that these had proper names of their own, that afon 
was used as a prefix to the real name, and that foreigners mistook 
the prefix for the name. He also tries to recover the real name of 
some of the Avons, as the Bristol Avon, whose name he finds in 
Acumania ‘ Bath’, the Warwick Avon, whose name he conjectures 
was Gwrangon (cf. Caer Wrangon = Warwick, not Worcester), and 
the Salisbury Avon, which he suggests was Sorwios (cf. Sorbio- 
dunon ‘ Salisbury’). I do not think this view is right. It is quite 
probable that Avon has replaced an earlier name in some cases, but I 
believe the river-name Avon arose in British times. There is no 
reason why the Britons should not have called their rivers Afon, 
just as the Saxons called theirs Bourne and the like, or people now- 
adays call the ‘Thames ‘ the River ’. It is noteworthy that the name 
Avon, so far as it is old, is generally applied to rivers of some con- 
siderable importance. 


Axe, See Esk. 
Ayle Burn. See Aln. 


B 
Baddow Ess 
There is good reason to believe that this is an old name of the 
Chelmer. In the OE example Beadewe is the boundary of Walkfares, 
which seems to have been in Boreham, a village near the N bank 
of the Chelmer (VHEss i). Great and Little Baddow are both near 
the S bank of the Chelmer, but c. 3} m. apart. 

(to) Beadewan ea 1062 (12th) KCD 813. 

BADDOW (villages) : Beadewan (acc) 11th BCS 1306; Baduuen 1086 
DB ; Badewen c. 1163-9, Badewenna ? 1189 (copy), Badewe a 1218, 
Badewa 1218-22 BM; Magna Badewe, Badewe Parva 1274 RH; 
Badue 1280 Ipm. 

The name looks like a derivative of OE beadu, gen beadwe ‘ battle ’, 
i.e. an OE Beadwe fem ‘the battle river’. Such a name might have 
been given in commemoration of a battle fought on the banks of the 
river. Formally this is all right, but such a name would be absolutely 
without English parallels, and I hesitate to accept it. However, it is 
not easy to find anything better. A derivative of Brit *betwa * birch ’ 
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(in W bedw &c.) might possibly do, for there are examples of OE x 
substituted for Brit e; cf. Axe. Or one might think of the Celt 
*bodu- corresponding to Germanic *badwd, found in Olr Bodb, 
MIr Badb ‘a war goddess’, Brit Boduogenus &c., but the vowel 
does not suit. Possibly the name might be a Celtic one of the same 
type as Aerfen (cf. DEE), modified under the influence of OE beadu. 


Bain Li 
Rises in the Wolds near Ludford and flows 23 m. past Burgh, 
Donington, Kirkby on Bain to the Witham S of ‘Tattershall. 
Beina 1140-50, 1150-60, ueterem Beinam 1140-50, 1150-60 DC, 
Baina Hy 2 DC 118 ff. 
Baine 12th (1409) Gilb 29 ; 12th (1331) Ch, a 1185 (c. 1300) Bardney 
C74. 
ie fe, 2 (1411) Gilb 95 ; 12th (1331) Ch. Beyne 1259 f. FF. 
Bayne 12th (1331) Ch, 1281 Ass 486 m 18 ; le Bayne 1468 AD vi. 
Bayn 1275 RH ; Burgh super Bayn 1341 NI. 
Bane c. 1540 L, 1586 H. 


Bain Y (NR) 
Runs through Semer Water and falls into the Ure near Askrigg. 
Bainbridge is near the mouth of the stream. 

Bain, Baine, Bein 1218 FF. 

Bayne 13th Richmond. Bayn 13th (1307) Ch. 

Baynt 1751 Pococke. 

BAINBRIDGE : Bainebrigg 1218 FF ; Beinebrig’, Benebrug’ (p) 1224 Cl; 

Beynbrigge 1279 Ass 1057 m1; Baynbrig 13th (1307) Ch, 1341 Ipm. 

Besides the two river-names Bain may be noted BAINBRIDGE NW of 
Sedbergh (Y), to which some of the examples given supra might 
belong, and BAINBRIDGE HOLME (Du, near Sunderland). Bainbridge 
near Sedbergh may well contain a stream-name. Nether Bainbridge 
is near the Lune on a small stream. Gordon and Smith suggest 
that Bain is derived from ON beinn ‘ straight’. I had, of course, 
thought of this possibility myself, and I have no doubt ON beznn is 
the source. But if the Bain in Yorkshire may possibly be called a 
straight stream, that is not the case with the Lincoln Bain. I am 
therefore inclined to believe that the ON beinn is not used here in 
the sense ‘straight’. The adjective also means ‘ helpful, willing ’. 
It is suggested in NG x, 389, by Magnus Olsen, that Beiningen, the 
name of a small island, is derived from beinn in this sense, the reason 
being that boats could easily land at the island. Such a meaning 
may be thought of here. The streams may have been called Bein 
because they were useful as containing plenty of fish or as suitable 
for mills. Bainbridge might contain the adjective in this sense and 
not presuppose a stream-name. 
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Balder or Bawder Y (NR) 


Rises in Stainmore, just over the Westmorland border, and runs 
12m. to the Tees NW of Barnard Castle. Balder Head is near the 
source. ‘The valley is Baldersdale. 

Balder 13th Y Deeds iii. 

Bauder 1577S. the Bander brooke 1577, 1586 H. 

BALDERSDALE : Baldersdale 1327 Ipm. 
Balder might be a back-formation from Baldersdale, whose first 
element looks like a personal name. This is suggested by Gordon 
and Smith. But the early occurrence of the name rather suggests 
that it is a genuine old river-name, with Brit dubro- (W dzfr) ‘ water, 
river’ as second element (cf. CALDER). The first element might be 
W bal ‘a peak, a point ; a conical hill or mountain’ (Evans), ‘ Hill 
stream ’ would be an accurate name. Cf. also Copre. 


Ball Wo 
An old name of Grimley Brook, which falls into the Severn near 
Grimley. Batt MILL seems to preserve the name. 

(in) Bele (acc), (ondlang) Beles 851, 961-70 (11th) BCS 462, 1139; 
(on, onlong) Bele 962 (11th) BCS 1087; (in, andlang) Bele 1017, 
O72, CD) 14353, 765. 

Bale Broke 1534 More (PNWo). 

Mod Ball suggests an OE form with short 2. The gen Beles and 
acc, dat Bale seem to indicate Bale masc, rather an unexpected form. 
Perhaps Beles is due to the transcriber and the name is feminine 
(OE Balu, obl Bzle). 

Identical with Ball is perhaps (la burne de) Bale 1244 FF (PNWo) 
in Alvechurch. BaLe WATER So is a tributary of the Barle; Baa 
Brook a tributary of the Avon (D), but no early forms of the names 
have been found. They may be identical with Ball too. 

A priori one would expect Ball to be pre-English. If so, it may 
be derived from the root bhel- ‘ brilliant’ in Gk adds ‘ brilliant ’, 
MIr ball‘ a spot’, W bal‘ having a white spot ’ (of a horse), according 
to some an English loan word, however ; perhaps Gaul Balanos &c. 
(see Walde W ii, 175). But the common occurrence of the name is 
remarkable, and may point rather to English origin. 

If the name is Germanic, we should rather start from the base 
bhel- ‘ to roar, bellow’ found in ON belja ‘ to roar’, MDu belen “ to 
bark ’, Norw bal ‘ noise, toil’, bala ‘ to make a noise, to toil’, Icel 
bala ‘ to rub along’, Shetl bal ‘ noise, merriment’ &c. (see Walde 
W ii, 182, Torp, Nyn. Et.). From this root are derived the river- 
names Belja (Norway) and Beljandi (Iceland), and the Swed names 
of lakes Bjdlmen, Obdlen. The root is evidenced in English only 
in extended forms, as in OE bellan ‘to bark’, bylgian (see BELAH) 
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and the like. But it is possible that English once had a shorter form 
of the root, to which may have belonged an adjective *bzl ‘ noisy ’ 
or the like. Grimley Brook is a swift little stream, which might well 
have been called ‘ the noisy, babbling stream’. Of course, all this 
is very doubtful. 


Ballestre Gl 

Apparently an old name of the Little Avon. Huntenaford in the OE 
charter, stated to be on the stream, is Huntingford on the Li. Avon. 

(on) Ballestran 940 (12th) BCS 764. 

Ballestran and Medestran are found in the same charter, and must 
be explained together. The two names support each other ; it is 
clear that we cannot explain -estran as a corruption for stream or 
the like. The probability seems to be that we have to do with names 
in -estrefem. ‘There isa common sufhix -astrion, -istrion found mostly 
in designations for human beings, as OE webbestre, becestre, but also 
in names of animals, as OSax agastria ‘a magpie’, OE hulfestre ‘a 
plover ’, loppestre ‘a lobster’, in OSax ramestra a plant (Kluge 
St, § 49), OHG wagastria ‘a lance’. It does not seem absolutely 
unthinkable that the suffix may have been occasionally used in 
forming names of streams. But it is not quite easy to explain the 
first element of the two names. Medestre might be a derivative of OE 
medu ‘ mead’ (we might compare HONEYBOURNE), but Ballestre is more 
difficult. The only suggestion I can make is that Ball- is a derivative 
of OE bellan ‘to roar’. Sucha noun we have to postulate as the base of 
the adjective *bellig, from which OE bylgian is in its turn a derivative. 


Barle So 
Rises in Exmoor and flows c. 20 m. to the Exe below Dulverton. 

Bergel 1219 For Ch 12,1. — Berghel 1298 For (MacDermot). 

Buregel 1279 For E154. Burgel 1280 Ass 759 m 5 d. 

Burewelle 1279 For E154. Burewell’ 1279 For Ch 12, 2, 

Barle 1575 S,1577 H. Barley 1577, Barleie 1586 H. 
Barle goes back to an OE Beorg-wiell ‘the mountain stream’, the 
name referring to the fact that the stream rises in the hills of Exmoor. 
The interchange of e and u may have an exact counterpart in Har- 
BOURNE D. The spelling wu for eo, perhaps denoting an [0], is evi- 
denced in early SW dialects. The w of wiell was lost early after the 
labialized g [3] of beorg. 


Batherm So, D 


Falls into the Exe below Bampton. 


Batham 1797 Polwhele, 1829-31 Moore, Hist. Devon i, 16. 
BAMPTON : Baentona 1086 Exon ; Badentone 1086 DB. 
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Presumably a back-formation from Bampton in an earlier form 
Bathampton. Bampton is probably from OE *Badhématin, Bed- 
h&me meaning ‘ the dwellers at Morebath’. Cf. Bathampton near 
Bath, evidently *Bedhématin. 


Beal La 


Runs from Oldham past Beal Moor and Belfield to the Roch at 
Rochdale. 

Bole 1200-20 (1268) Cockersand 726. 

Bele c. 1300 (14th) Whalley 611. Beyle 1577 H. 

BELFIELD : Belefeld (p) 1310 FF. See PNLa. 

BEAL MOOR : Bellemor, Belemore 1323 La Inq. 
The Beal may be described as a winding river ; at least it makes one 
wide bend. This suggests the possibility of connexion with OE 
biigan ‘ to bow, to bend’. There is an OE adjective gebéogol, -bygel 
‘ready to yield, submissive, obedient’. The original meaning must 
be ‘liable to bend’ or ‘ bending’. This is almost tantamount to 
“winding ’. I suggest that the OE name was Béogol, obl *Béogle, 
or *Béogle fem ‘ the winding stream’. Béogle would give ME Béle in 
Lancashire ; cf. mente ‘ ninth’ in All Poems (OE nigo(n)da). 


Beam River Ess 
The lower part of the Rom. 

Beam is the ordinary word beam, here used in the sense ‘a bridge’, 
evidently ‘a foot-bridge, a bridge formed by a single beam or tree- 
trunk’, The bridge that gave name to Beam River is probably 
mentioned as (pons de) Dakenhambeem in 1300 For Ch 12, 10, where 
there is also mention of a bridge called Reynhambeem. 

An early stream-name Beme is mentioned Selborne 1, 1, 7 (c. 
1200, 1233). A stream at Selborne Ha is meant. The name may be 
derived from beam in the sense here pointed out. Cf. also Beambroc 


955 BCS gro. 


Beane Herts 
Rises SE of Baldock and flows 13 m. to the Lea at Hertford. Ben- 
nington is c. 1 m. from the upper Beane ; Bengeo is on it near its 
efflux. 
(betweox .. .) Bene ficcan 913 ASC (A). Bene ficean c. 1100 (s.a. 913) 
ib. (D). Beneficiam c. 1130 (12th) Hunt. 
Ficcean a 1118 (12th) Flor. _ Beneficche 13th Wendover. 
Beane 1577, 1586 H. Bene 1598 Norden. 
BENGEO (vil.) : Belingehou 1086 DB ; Belingeho Hy 1 BM; Beningeho 
1210-12 RBE ; Benegho 1275 RH. 
BENNINGTON (vil.): Belintone, Benintone (p) 1086 DB; Beningtone 
1210-12 RBE ; Benigton. 1333 BM. 
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There is possibly another Beane in Herts, referred to as la Beene 
St Alban f 152 d, 153 (Hexton). If a stream is meant, it may be 
the little stream that used to run from near Ravensburgh Castle 
through Hexton to the Ivel (VHHerts 11, 352). 

That the usual old name of the Beane was Ben or Bene, is shown 
by the place-names Bengeo and Bennington, which obviously contain 
a tribal name Beningas ‘ the people dwelling on the banks of the 
Beane’. The curious OE addition -ficcan has been explained by 
Dr. Bradley with his usual ingenuity from W bychan ‘ small’. But 
there are difficulties about this suggestion. Early forms indicate 
that the cc was palatal, and it is not easy to see how W bychan could 
have given a form with palatal c. Further -ficcan looks like an oblique 
form of a weak name -ficce. It is perhaps preferable to take OE 
Beneficce to be a modification of a British name containing the 
shorter adjective, which is to be assumed as the base of the derivative 
W bychan, OBret bihan, Co bechan, bian ‘ small’, and is found in 
Olr becc and perhaps in W Dinbych (Denbigh). OW *bicc might 
have given a form with palatalized OE c. It is true we should expect 
the feminine form to have been OW *becc. 

The only etymological suggestion I can make for Beane is the 
following. The name is clearly British, if -ficcan is. Now there is a 
Welsh river-name that contains just an element ben, viz. Aerfen, an 
alternative name of the Dee. Aerfen means ‘ the war goddess ’ (see 
Dee), the second element being the old Celtic word for ‘a woman’ 
found in Ir ben, W bun (with a specially Welsh development of 
the vowel) and benyw ‘female’. That -ben in Aerfen means ‘a 
goddess’ is clear enough, and the same meaning is that of the corre- 
sponding Skr gnd. Under the circumstances it does not seem im- 
possible that Beane is derived from or rather identical with ben in the 
sense ‘a goddess ’. Ifso, the epithet ‘ little’ may not have been added 
for distinction, but as a term of endearment. Beane would then bea 
name pointing to river-worship, of the same type as MARNE (Matrona). 
If Lea is derived from the god Lugus, the theory gains in probability. 


The Beck Sf 
A tributary of the Waveney. 
The Beck Li 
A tributary of the Humber. 
The Beck Nt 
A tributary of the Trent in Nottingham. 
the Bec c. 1230, le Bek 1362 Nottingham. 
Beck Dyke Nt 
le Bek 1330 AD iii, 197 (Flintham). 
ODan bek, ON bekkr ‘ a brook ’. 
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Beck is often used in names of brooks in the parts of England where 
Scandinavians settled. They are most common in Cu, We, Y, La, (Be 
are fairly numerous in Db and Nt, but rare elsewhere. For isolated 
examples in Beds and Hu see PNBeds, p. 292. A Nf example is /e 
bec (Sisland) AD iii, 183. Nt examples are Dover Beck, WELBECK, 
Hosecx. Li examples are INcs BEcK, SAMBRE BECK. 

An interesting group is formed by compounds with the defining 
element last, on which see Scandinavians passim. To the material 
adduced there’ the following examples may be added. Beck BLEN- 
CARN Cu (now Blencarn Beck, a trib. of Crowdundle Beck) : Bec- 
blenekar 1201 Ch, Bocblincarn 1228 For; Blenkernebek 1292 QW, 
BlenkarnebeR 1374 Cl, Blincorne water 15777 H—BrEcK Farvam Cu (a 
brook at Farlam): Becfarlam 1256 Lanercost ix, 4; Beckfarlam 1387 
ib. f 291.—BrECK SUNDERLAND Cu (a tributary of the Derwent, at 
Sunderland) : Beksonderland 1292 Ass 135 m 14 d.—Etymologically 
obscure is Beksvenell 1338 Collingwood, Lake D, p. 95 (at Great 
Gable and Kirk Fell). All these names are lost. 

As second element beck is common. The first element is mostly a 
Scandinavian word or name, but there are not a few hybrids. The 
following examples may be mentioned. BLack BeEcxK (alternating 
with Blabec)—Dry Brck ; one in We is Driabecghile 13th CWNS 
xi, p. 316; one in Cu is Dribec 12th Wetheral—Brocxa Beck Y 
(Whitby, a trib. of the Esk) : Brocholebec 1109-14 (13th) YCh 865 
(‘ badgerhole beck ’)—Exrt Beck Y (a trib. of the Ribble): Elebec 
R 1 Pudsay—MiIL_ Beck (common).—TRout Beck.—YEw BEcK Y 
(Glaisdale) : Yubec 1223 FF.—Willelmesbec(h) 12th Riev (a trib. of 
Bilsdale Beck). 

Scandinavian names are formed with various kinds of first 
elements. 

1. An adjective. BLaBEecK (BLEA BECK).—CALDBECK, CAUDBECK.— 

HOLEBECK.—MICKLE Beck Y (now Earby Beck, a trib. of the Aire) : 

Mykelbek 1268 Ass 1051 m1. Cf. CROAL.—SKIRBECK (see SKERNE).— 

SwWARTH BECK. 

2. Various common nouns or a place-name. 

Names of trees. Askebeck’ Y 1293 Ass 1098 m 67 d (OScand askr 

‘ash’) ; cf. ASHBOURNE Db.—Birk Beck.—ELLER Brck.—LINBECK. 

Other elements. Escowseck La (see PNLa).—FE.L Beck Y : Felbeck 

1481 Ripon Ch.—F ati Beck We (a trib. of the Mint): Malbec 1170-84 

Kendale (a beck with a steep fall) —FusrpaLe Beck We (falls into Ulls- 

water) : Feousdale 1220-47 (15th), Fehwsdale 1279 CWNS x, 437 ff. 

(ON féhus ‘ byre’).—GILLERBECK.—Heithebec 1135-40 YCh 66 (runs 

past Warsill and Markenfield to the Ure near Ripon). Haithbec (15th) 

YCh 585 (falls into the Leven near Stokesley). Both contain ON heidr 


t It may be mentioned that Beck Wythop still denotes a stream that falls into 
Bassenthwaite (6”). 
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‘a heath ’—Heti_ Beck.—Kex Becx.—KuirK Beck : Kirkebec c. 1200 
Pudsay (Bolton-by-Bowland) ; Kirkebek’ 1307 Y Inq (a trib. of the 
Wenning).—Lairbeck (Y) Percy 117 (ON lei ‘clay’).—LitTLe Beck.— 
Rabec (Y) Guisb ii, 231 248, (Saltburn and Redcar). First element 
probably ON rd ‘ boundary ’.—Rats Beck We (v. Lindkvist, p. 134).— 
ScanpALE Beck We : Scandalebec 1275 CWNS vi, p. 3; cf. Skamdal 
for. 1283 ib. (ON skammr ‘short’)—SkateBeck Y (v. Lindkvist, 
p- 135).—T arn Beck Cu (near Talkin Tarn) : Tarnebeck 1256 Lanercost 
ix, 4. 

ee of animals. GrisEBECK La (see PNLa).—Swyndellbeck We 
CWNS xiv, 58. 


3. Personal names. Anlavbek 1327 AD i, 286 (Burnham, Nf).— 
Bernolf Beck’ (Bek’) (Grinton, Swaledale) 1293 Ass 1098, 1101.— 
Melkonebec, Melconbec (15th) Fount 551 ff. (Ir Maelchon; v. Scandi- 
naviafis, p. 71).—Thoresbeke, T(h)oresbec (13th) Malton f 69 ff. (Hutton 
near New Malton). 

4. Of obscure names may be mentioned : Flyckebek’ Cu (Copeland) 
1292 Ass 135 m 19.—Kildbeck Y (? Gill Beck, a trib. of the Swale) 1280 
Ass 1078 m 5.—Knokebek’, -bek Y (Brampton) 1293 Ass 1098, 1101.— 
INGLE Beck Y (a trib. of the Aire).—Kerpecx Y (a trib. of the Nidd) : 
Kebek 1577 8. 


Bedwyn W 

Great and Little Bedwyn are villages about 1 m. apart on a stream 
which rises near Burbage and falls into the Kennet near Hungerford. 
Possibly Bedwyn is an old name of the stream. 


? (in) Bedewindan 778 (pre-Alfredian copy) BCS 225. 

? (fram) Bedeuuindan, (to) Beduuindan 968 (c. 1200) BCS 1213. 

Bedwine watar c.1540 L.  Bedwin (Bedwyne) 1577 H. 

BEDWYN (villages) : Bedewinde 778 BCS 225 ; 803-5 (12th) ib. 324; (et) 
Bedewindan 880-5 (c. 1020) ib. 553 ; Bedeuuindan 968 (c. 1200) ib. 
1213; Bedvinde, Bedvine 1086 DB; Broyl of Bedewynd(e) 1294, 1301 
Ipm. 

It is very doubtfulif Bedwyn is an oldriver-name. Inthe OE examples 
Bedewinde seems more probably to be the name of a copse or wood. 
BCS 225 says: ‘in Bedewindan. et sic in longum illius spineti ’. 
The further statement ‘fontem... forscaburna. et ejus ex alveo 
intrat Bedewindan ’ does not render it impossible to take Bedewinde 
to be the name of a wood. In later records ‘ Broyl of Bedewinde ’ is 
often mentioned. I believe Ekblom is right in deriving Bedwyn 
from dial bedwind ‘ Convolvulus’, and that the name originally 
denoted a wood. As a stream-name it is then a back-formation. 
The old name of the stream may be Cymenesdenu or Forsca burna 


BCS 225; 
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Beetha (now Beela) We [bi-lo] 


Rises in the fells E of Kendal and runs 14m. to the Kent near 
Milnthorpe. Beetham is near its efflux. 
Betha 1190-9 (1412) Furness ii, 147 ; 1220-46 Kendale ii, 240 (Mon 
V1, 557) 3 1290 ib. 218 (Dodsw MS) ; 1332 ib.220 (Dodsw MS). 

Beethay, Bethay c. 1700 Kendale ii, 165. 

Byth c. 1540 L. Bythe 1577 H. 

Bela 1777 N & Bi, 217 (‘ by corruption ’); 1813, 1817 Kendale iii. 

BEETHAM : Biedun 1086 DB ; Biethum 1199-1216 BM ; Beuthum 1198-9 

Kendale i, 380; Buthum (p) 1206 P; Bethum 1090-7 (1308) Ch. 

LEIGHTON (on Leighton Beck, S of Beetham): Betheleghton 1246 FF ; 

Bethleghton 1449 Kendale ii, 127. 
The change to Beela is late, but the old name seems to have now 
disappeared. ‘The reason for the change is not apparent. Influence 
from the river-name BELAH may be suggested. 

Early forms of Beetham may point to an original diphthong @o. 
Beetham is the dative plural of some noun, and Beetha is presumably 
a compound of the same noun and ON @. Betheleghton contains the 
same word, perhaps the place-name Beetham, though in the gen form. 
I suggest PNLa that Beetham is identical with Norw Bjor (Ind-, 
Utbjoe), found as Wthbiwdhom 1482, and derived in NG xi, go f., 
from ON Jjddr ‘a table’. The latter name refers to flat land. A 
similar explanation suits Beetham, which would refer to the flat 
pieces of land along the river at Beetham. Beetha may be Biod-a 
with 7007 as first element, or Bidda-d with the genitive of the place- 
name as first member. 


Beferic Wo 
The lost name of a brook in the vicinity of Witley. 

(of, an) Beferic 969 (11th) BCS 1242. 

(on) Beferic KCD 1369. 

The name is obviously connected in some way or other with the word 
beaver. The occurrence of beavers in the neighbourhood is suf- 
ficiently proved by two names of places near Worcester : BEVERE, 
an island near Worcester, in the Severn (Bevereye 1240 Wo Reg) 
and BARBOURNE 1 m. N of Worcester. The latter place is Beferburna 
go4 BCS 608, where the stream Beferburna is also mentioned. 
See PNWo. 

The only difficulty is to explain the formation of the name Beferic. 
The ending -c seems to be un-English, while -ic is well evidenced in 
British languages. Also the word corresponding to beaver is recorded 
in Celtic, in Gaul beber, bebro-, Bebriacum, Bibracte, OBrit Bibroci, 
a tribal name, Co befer. he ending -ic is mostly used to form 
diminutives, but it also occurs as an ending to form adjectives from 
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nouns, as W arbennig ‘ principal ’, pwyllig ‘ discreet’, Co camhinsic 
(from hins ‘a road’). It is also possible that the original suffix was 
-iik, as the base may have been bebru-. We may perhaps start from 
a Brit *bebric- ‘ abounding with beavers ’. 

But the name may possibly be a compound ; see SKITTERICK. 


Belah or Beela We [beilo] Edenside, [bi-lo]. 
Rises on Stainmore and falls into the Eden W of Brough Sowerby. 

Belewe 1292 Ass 986 m 1. 

Below 1576S. Bellow 1577, 1586 H. 
The long vowel of the name in the present pronunciation is a difh- 
culty. It may be a spelling-pronunciation, as indeed Harrison’s 
Bellow seems to indicate. If the original vowel was short, the follow- 
ing suggestion seems possible. There is an OE verb bylgian ‘to 
bellow ’, which appears as ME belwe, belowe and means “ to bellow, 
to roar’ (also of wind &c.). ‘ The roaring brook ’ would be a suitable 
name for this mountain stream. But a river-name can hardly have 
been derived from the weak verb bylgian, *belgian. Now verbs in 
-gian, OHG -gon are in reality derived from adjectives in -ig. Goth 
gabigjan, audagjan are derived from gabeigs, audags. OHG bluatagon, 
heilagon &c. belong to adjectives, just as OE halgian, fynegian. 
We have thus to postulate an OE adj *bellig ‘ roaring ’, from *ballig-, 
a derivative of OE bellan ‘ to roar’. From this, I believe, was formed 
a river-name *Belge, obl *Belgan (from *Balligon). ‘The OE oblique 
form would give ME Belwe and with svarabhakti Belewe, Belowe. 

If the long vowel is genuine, it may be due to Norman influence. 
A name Bel(e)we would necessarily be identified by Normans with 
the very common OFr river-name Bele ewe ‘ beautiful stream ’, 
especially as the Belah well deserves such a name. Early Fr influence 
is to be reckoned with in the district. Kirkby Stephen, near which 
the Belah runs, has its surname from an early Norman lord. For 
the long vowel we may compare Engl peal, appeal from Fr appel, 
appeller, and rhymes such as damoselis: delis (Behrens, p. 87). 


Bell Wo 
The old name of the stream that rises near Romsley and flows past 
Bell Heath, Bell End, Belbroughton to the Stour at Hoobrook. The 
upper part is Fenn Brook (6”). 
(aqua que vocatur) Beolne, (aqua de) Beolne 1300 For E 255. 
BELL (old vil. now joined with Broughton into Belbroughton) : Beolne 
817 (11th) BCS 360 ; Bellem 1086 DB ; Belna Steph (12th) VHWo i, 
328 ; Belne 1212 Fees 140; see further PNWo. 
Early Beolne points to an original *Bilunon or *Belundn, whence by 
u-mutation OE *Beolune and later *Beolene, Beolne. The early loss 
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of the medial vowel is really curious, as OE beolone ‘ henbane ’ does 
not show syncope. OE Beolne might, of course, mean Béolne, but 
that seems less probable. 

The name may be simply a derivative of OE beolone. There is the 
difficulty that the derivative would have the same form as the word 
from which it is derived. Possibly we may save the situation by 
assuming that the word for henbane was originally an d-stem, OE 
*belun, *beolon, later transformed to beolone. If this is right, the name 
means * the river on whose banks henbane grows’. 

It has been suggested that the OE beolone is a word of Celtic 
origin, derived from Belenos, the name of a deity (see e.g. Torp, 
p.267). The plant-name is recorded in Gaulish as bilinuntia. Walde, 
W i, p. 180, as it seems with good reason, rejects this theory. 
Derivation of the name Beolne from the Celtic word for henbane is 
not probable, because the Gaulish word has an 7 in the suffix. For 
similar reasons derivation from a British *Belenos corresponding to 
Gaul Belenos is improbable. The root of all these words seems to 
be bhel- ‘ to be brilliant’, and from that might have been formed a 
river-name from which Beolne could be derived, but that is only an 
abstract possibility. I think English origin is preferable. 


Beult K [balt] 

Rises SW of Ashford and flows 18 m. to the Medway at Yalding. 
Beule 1612 Drayton xviii. 

A similar name is BEwL, which denoted a small tributary of the 

Teise : Bewl, Beaul 1576, 1596 Lambarde, The Bewle 1782 Hasted 

ii, 380. On the stream is Bewl Bridge: Beauldbridge 1576, Beaul- 

bridge 1596 Lambarde. Ifa genuine old stream-name, Bewl might be 

an OE béo-wella ‘ bee stream’. Cf. OE beobroc 940 BCS 753 (K). 
Possibly the name Beule was erroneously applied to the Beult. 

The change to Beult is in any case difficult to explain. 


Biddle St, Ch 
A tributary of the Dane at Congleton. Biddulph is near it. 

Bidle water 1577, 1586 H. 

BIDDULPH [bidl] Ellis, p. 55*: Bidolf 1086 DB, 1252-6 Stafford ; 
Bidulf 1205-10 ib.; Bydolf 1272 Ass 802; Bydulf’ 1305 Ass 809 ; 
Bedulf 1328 Ipm. 

The stream-name is clearly a back-formation, but the explanation 
of the place-name offers certain difficulties. It should, however, be 
compared with DmHorNe St: Dvlverne DB, Dylu’ne, (aqua de) 
Dylun (for Dylw’n) 1272 Ass 802, Dulu’ne 1293 Ass 804. Both places 
are in the hilly parts of St, and the element du/f, Dulv- is no doubt 
connected with OE delfan ‘ to dig’, the meaning being ‘a digging, 
3427 D 
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a mine ’, as is indeed suggested for Dilhorne by Duignan. Whether 
we have to start from OE gedeolf, an unrecorded form with fracture 
of ¢ before Jf, as in Mercian seolf ‘self’, or we have to assume a 
formation from delfan with the ablaut stage of the past participle, 
it is not easy to say. Dial dolver Sf, Nf ‘a piece of bog where peat 
is cut for fuel’ may give some countenance to the latter suggestion. 
An i-stem OE *dylf, analogous to OE drync, spryng from drincan, 
springan, would perhaps meet the case best. ‘The first element of 
Biddulph is presumably the prep 07, so that the name means ‘(the 
place) by the mine’. 


Birk Beck (or Birbeck, Burbeck) We a 
Runs from Shap Fells to the Lune. 

Burhek(sic) 1576S. Burbecke water 1577,1586H. Burbeck 1671 Fleming. 
Apparently ON birki ‘ birches ’ and beck. 


Biss or Biss Brook W 
Rises at Upton Scudamore, the valley at the upper part being called 
Biss Bottom, and flows to the Avon below ‘Trowbridge (7 m.). 

(on, of) Bis, (on) Bys 964 (late copy) BCS 1127. 

(inne) Bysst, (uppe) Bissy 1oo1 (15th) KCD 706. 

Bys E 3 For E225. Bisse c. 1540 L, 1586 H. 
The OE forms are not in very good MSS, but we may look upon 
Bis 964 as trustworthy. It is not easy to say how Bysst, Bissy 1oo1 
are to be explained. ‘They seem to be corruptions. The same name 
seems to occur in Monm: Nant Bis, Oper Bis, Bis LL 174, though 
the spelling Bic (Bich) also occurs. I identify Biss with Celt biss7- 
‘finger ’ (OIr bisst ega ‘icicles’, W bys, OCo bis, bes, Co bys, bes, 
MBret bis, bes, Bret biz). Pedersen (i, 79) equates this with ON 
kuistr ‘twig’, ilkuistir ‘ toes’, lit. ‘ foot-twigs’. With kuistr is 
probably related ON kuisl, Norw kvisl ‘ fork, branch ’, but also used 
of a fork or an arm of a river. Kvisla occurs several times in Norway 
as a river-name. I suppose Brit bss, whether originally meaning 
finger or twig was applied to a tributary stream or the fork of a 
river. 


Black Sx, K 
A lost name of Kent Water, which rises near E Grinstead and runs to 
the Medway W of Speldhurst. It forms the boundary between 
Sx and K. 

Le Blak (‘que quidam aqua diuidit comitat’ Sussex et Kanc’ ’) 1288 

Ass 924m 51 d. 

The stream is mentioned under Hartfield hd ; Hartfield is Quills 
of Kent Water. The roll says that Will. de Heu’re had constructed a 
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mill in the stream ; Heu’e is Hever c. 2 m. N of Kent Water. There 
is a place Blackham near the place where Kent Water falls into the 
Medway. 

The name means ‘ the black stream’ and is an interesting case 
of a river-name formed by substantivizing an adjective. 


Black Burn Cu, Nb 


An affluent of Hartley Burn, which falls into the South Tyne above 
Haltwhistle. 

Mikleblakburne 1479 Hexham ii, 22. 
Black Burn Nb 
The small stream that falls into the South Tyne between Hartley 
Burn and Glendue Burn. 

Blagkeburn c. 1170 (copy) Lanercost i, 8; Blackeburn 1256 (copy) ib. 

hols 

eee 1239 Hexham ii, 97 (Dodsw MS). 

Litilblakburn, -burne 1479 Hexham ii, 22. 
A river-name Blackburn is presupposed by several place-names, 
e.g. in La, Du. 


Blackwater Sr, Berks, Ha 
Rises near Farnham (Sr) and runs 18 m. on the border between Sr 
and Ha and Berks and Ha to the Loddon below Swallowfield. Cf. 
SWALE. 

la Blakewat’e 1279 For Ch 12, 2; la Blakewatere, Blakewater E 1 For 

(Stowe) f 29 d. 

Blackwater Ess 
Rises SE of Saffron Walden and flows 40 m. to the sea at Mersea 
Island. The old name is Pant, which is still used till about Bocking 
Churchstreet. 

Blackwater 1576 S. Black(e)water 1586 Camden 239 ff. 

Blakwater 1622 Drayton xix. 

A place Blakwater Ess is mentioned 1495 Ipm. 

Blackwater is a common name. B. in Ha was formerly WELLow. 
B. (Do) is a tributary of the Axe. B. (La), a tributary of the Darwen, 
was formerly Blackburn ; on it is Blackburn town. BLAcK WATER 
Nf is a tributary of the Yare. Harrison 1577 gives Blackwater as a 
tributary of the Stour, Do. 

Several places called Blackwater occur. 

Also BLACKBROOK or BLACK BROOK is common. Examples are : 
BLACKBROOK D (a trib. of the W Dart); Y (Rivelin Valley) ; Le 
(a trib. of the Soar: Blackbrok 1602 5); BLack Brook Wa (a trib. 
of the Tame) ; Sa (a trib. of the Tern) ; Db (a trib. of the Goyt: 


D2 
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Blakebroc 1230 P). BLack Brook Y (a trib. of the Calder) is Blakburn 
1543 Y Deedsi, 17. BLAKE Broox St (a trib. of the Manifold). 

When the second element is beck (OScand bekkr) black and bla 
(ON bldr ‘blue, dark’) often interchange ; no doubt Bla- is the 
earlier form. Thus a stream at Newby (Y) is Blabec, Blakebec 12th 
Furness ii. Another, apparently a trib. of the Lune (We), is Blabec 
1206, Blakebec 1260 Kendale. A third, which falls into Windermere 
(We), is Blacbec 1170-84, Blabec 1200-14 (copies) ib. 

Cf. also Blacwylle 946 (c. 1200) BCS 814 (So) ; Blakewille ‘Torre 
(a trib. of the Dart). 

Black- in all these names, OE blac, refers to dark, muddy water 
or to a general black or dark impression produced by a dark bed or 
a deep valley or the like. The Ess Blackwater has clear water, but 
a dark bottom. Black Water (Nf) has muddy water and muddy 
banks. The Blackwater (Berks) has clear water but a dark bottom ; 
in this case the name was given in contradistinction to its sister 
stream, the Whitewater, which has greyish white, somewhat milk- 
coloured water. 


Bladon Gl, O 
An old name of the Evenlode, which rises near Moreton in the 
Marsh and flows 25 m. to the Thames near Eynsham. The name 
is preserved as that of a village near Woodstock, also in Bledington. 
(juxta flumen) Bladon 675 (12th) BCS 37. 
Bladaen, (of) Bladene, (on) Bleadene 718 (11th) ib. 139. 
Bladen 772 (11th) ib. 210. 
Bladene 777 (14th) ib. 222; (innon, of) Bladene 779 (12th) ib. 229 ; 
(of) Bladene 969 (11th) ib. 1238 ; (on, into) Bladene 979 (11th) KCD 
623 ; (to) Bladene 1005 (1196) Eynsham i, 23; (ondlang) dws Bladene 
rele 1362 (Hickes) ; wetus Bladene (12th) ib. 1367; Bladene (12th) 
Ib. 1350, 
(of, eee 949 (copy) BCS 882. 
(bridge of) Bladon’ c. 1142, Bladone c. 1158 (c. 1460) Oseney. 
Bladen’ Hy 2 (c. 1300) Eynsham i, 16; 1229 For Ch 11,13; 1238 Cl, 
1279 RH; (pons de) Bladen’ 1200 Ch, 1231 Cl. 
Bladene J Rutland iv, 24; 1213-28 (13th), 1298 Eynsham. 
Bladenam 1285, Bladenham 1286 (13th) Eynsham. 
BLADON (vil.) : Bibladene 872 (13th) BCS 535 ; Blade 1086 DB. 
BLEDINGTON (vil. on the upper Evenlode) : Bladintvn 1086 DB. 
The spellings vary somewhat, but the normal forms in OE charters 
are Bladon (Bladxn), ob| Bladene. Bledene in one text is probably 
not correct. Bleadene may have velar mutation, which would take 
place in a paradigm Bladon, obl Bladene (from Bladone). The a 
was short, but was lengthened in ME times. Bledington may have 
got its e through late shortening after ME @ had become palatalized. 
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The name cannot well be English. The British base may have 
been either *Blatond or the like or *Bladond or the like. As there 
is no definite connexion in British and the Brit B- may go back to 
various earlier sounds, as b, bh, m, even gu, an etymology cannot be 
suggested. ‘There are many roots from which the name might 
be derived. here are some Gaulish names that might be related, 
as Blado, Bladone, Bladum, Bladenacus (now Blénod), pl. ns, but 
we do not know if the a was short or long. 

There does not seem to be anything very characteristic about the 
Evenlode, which might suggest an etymology. At Bladon it is a 
considerable, deep river with a fairly strong current and somewhat 
greenish water. 


Blean Beck Y (NR) 
One of the brooks that fall into Semer Water near Blean. 

Blainbec 1218 FF. —_Blayngbek 13th Richmond. 

an HIGH and Low (farms): Bleyng 13th (1307) Ch; Bleyng’ 1301 
Bleng Cu 
A stream which rises at Caw Fell and Haycock and runs 8 m. past 
Blengdale to the Irt at Santon Bridge. 

Bleng 1576S. Brenge 1577, 1586 H. 
Blean and Bleng go back to an ON *Ble&ingr, a derivative of blar 
‘blue, dark’. The meaning is ‘the dark stream’. Bl&ingr is a 
common ON personal name and it also occurs as a poetical name for 
the raven. The name at any rate suits the Bleng, which has a dark 
bed and which, moreover, in its upper part runs through a deep 
narrow valley. 


Blindbeck &c. 
Many names of streams contain the adjective blind. 

Blindbecke We (a trib. of the Kent) c, 1200 Kendale i, 381. 

Blindbec Cu (near Bolton) c. 1240 (15th) St Bees (not the Bleng). 

Blindeburn Nb (near Ninebanks) 1228 Gray 229. 

(to pere) blinde wylle 779 (12th) BCS 229 (GI). 

la Blyndewill (Ayshford, D) 13th Canonleigh f 38. Blyndewille D 

Torre 32. 

Blindewelle (Le) Hy 3 AD iii, 183. 

Blindewelle (Auckland) c. 1200 FPD 177 f. 
Blind- is the adjective blind in senses such as ‘ dark, obscure’ or 
‘secret, obscure, privy’ or ‘covered or concealed from sight ’ 
(see NED). The meaning may not have been the same in all the 
cases. A corresponding name in Germany is Blindenbach 1142, 
1174. Cf, Lindenbach, cogcus fluvius 1115 (FO). See also MINDALDUR. 
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Blithe Np 
A lost name of the brook that runs from near Fawsley to the Nene 
W of Weedon. 
Blide, (andlang, 03, on) Bhdan 944 BCS 792. 


Blyth Sf 
Rises near Laxfield and Cratfield and flows 15 m. through Blything 
hd and past Blyford and Blythburgh to the sea S of Southwold. 
Blith 1586 Camden 259; 1724 De Foe. _ Blith, Blyth 1735 Suff Trav. 
BLYTHING (hd): Blidinga, Bledinga hd 1086 DB; Blidinc hd 1086 
(c. 1180) Ing El; Blidingehundred 1159 P; Blithing’ hd 1212 Fees 
133 ; Blithing’, Blything’ 1275 RH. 
BLYFORD (vil.): Blitleford (for Blithe-) 1060 (14th) Thorpe 590 ; Blide- 
forda’ 1086 DB; Bliford, Blyford 1275 RH. 
BLYTHBURGH (vil.): Blideburc, -burg, -burh, Blieburc, Bledeburc 1086 
DB; Blieburc 1159, 1190 P; Bliburh 13th BM. 


Blythe or Blithe Wa 
Rises near Solihull and flows 12 m. to the Tame below Coleshill. 
Blyth Hall, Blyth End are near the mouth, Blythe Bridge, Blythurst 
high upstream. 

Blitha Hy 2 Mon iv, 212. 

Blithe 1276 Ipm,c.1540 L. Blythe 1299 BM, 1365 Cl. 

Blythefield (Coleshill) 1360 BM. = Blithelond.(Solihull) 1326 AD vi. 
Blythe or Blyth St 


Rises near Longton and falls into the Trent near Kings Bromley 
(22 m.). Several places were named from the stream, as Blythe 
Marsh, Blyth Bridge and Blythbridge ; see further infra. 


Blithe 12th Mon iv, 160; 12th (14th) Ronton 280; c.1270 St Thomas 149. 

Blitha c. 1200 Mon iv, 160; 13th Burton 76 (also Blytha). 

Ble 1242 Trentham.  Bliye c. 1270 St Thomas 149. 

Blythe 1284 f. (14th) Rydeware 263, 296 ; 1577 H. 

Bhith c. 1540 L, 1586 H. Blyth 1577 S. 

BLITHFIELD (vil.): Blidevelt 1086 DB; Blithefeld (p) 1257 St Thomas 
145; 1388 BM; Blizefeld 1309 Ipm. 

BLITHBURY (h.): Blythebury n.d. (14th) Rydeware 261. 

BLITHFORD : Blitheford 1322 Ipm. 


Blyth Nt 


The old name of the Ryton, which rises near Thorpe Salvin and 
runs past Blyth to the Idle at Bawtry (20 m.). The present name is 
a back-formation from Ryton (pl.). 

(andlang) Blidan 958 (14th) BCS 1044, 1349. 

Blithe.1540L. Blithe 1577 H. ~— Blyth 1677 Thoroton. 


BLYTH (par. vil.): Blide 1086 DB; Blie 1153 BM; Blithe c. 1200 
(c. 1260) Gervase ; Blida 1278 Ipm. 
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Blyth Nb [blaid] 
Rises E of Thockrington and runs to the North Sea at Blyth (20 m.). 
Blitha 1133-40, 1153-59 (14th) Newm 53 f., 45; (Hertford super) 
Blitham 1204 Ch. 
Blida 12th (14th) Newm 32; n.d. ib. 38. 
Blithe 13th (14th) ib. 4, 55; 1267, 13th (14th) Brinkburn 146, 150. 
Blith 1326 Pat. Blithedene 13th (14th) Newm 58 
Blythe 1267, 13th (14th) Brinkburn 146, 150. Blyth 1269 Ass. 
Blye 1257 Ch, 1269 Ass ; la Dene de Blie 1268 Ipm. 
BLYTH (town): Blithmuth 1236, Blithemuth 1250 (14th) Newm 56 f. 
Blithes newke c. 1576 S. 
The source of the names Blithe, Blyth, Blythe is OE Bide (gen 
Blidan), which is a derivative of OE blide ‘ blithe’. The OE bide 
meant ‘merry, cheerful, pleasant’ (of persons), ‘ gentle, kind ; 
quiet, calm, peaceful ’ (also of the waves of the sea). A river-name 
Blide might just as well mean ‘the merry, pleasant one’ and ‘ the 
quiet, slow-moving one’, and it is possible that the exact meaning 
of the name varied somewhat. Of the Blithes (Blythes) I have seen, 
the Nt and Wa ones would perhaps be best explained in the latter 
way. The Nb Blyth would perhaps rather be ‘ the merry stream’ 
in its upper course, but the lower part is very winding and probably 
slow-moving. 
An OE personal name *Blide or Blida is the first element of some 
place-names, as BLIDWORTH Nt, BLyBorouGH, BLYTON L1. 


Blodwell Sa 
The old name of a tributary of the Tanat. On it are Blodwell or 
Llanyblodwell and Cefn-y-Blodwel. 
Blodwelle c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. 
[Melblodewel c. 1540 L is due to a misunderstanding of Gervase’s Mele, 
Blodwelle.| 
BLODWELL (h.): Blodowauham, Bloduorvaur 1272, Bledewelle Vaur, 
Bledewell Vaghan 1302 Ipm; Blodnol 1291 Tax. 
If this is an English name in OE -wella, it was adopted early by Welsh 
people, who added the W mawr ‘ great’ and bachan ‘small’ to 
distinguish two places Blodwell. The forms show a good deal of 
variation, which may be easily explained owing to such loan. Per- 
haps the name is a compound of OE bléd ‘ blood” and wella. We 
may compare BLioopy Beck Y (a tributary of Helwath Beck): 
Bludebec 1268 (15th) Whitby. But it is also possible that Blodwelle 
is an adaptation of a Welsh name, which might have contained 


W blawd ‘ a flower ’. 
Blyth, Blythe. See Blithe. 
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Bollin Ch 
Rises near Macclesfield and runs 20 m. to the Mersey below War- 
burton. On it are Bollin Fee (par. near Wilmslow) and Bollington 
(par. SW of Altrincham). Another Bollington is on the Dean, a 
tributary of the Bollin, which rises N of Macclesfield. Clearly 
Bollin was formerly the name also of that stream. 

Bolni 1268 (c. 1315) Chester 330 (for Bolin). 

Bolyn c. 1250-88 (c. 1315) Chester 333 ; ¢. 1540 L. 

Bollen 1577 S. Bollein brooke water 1577 H. 

BOLLIN FEE: Bolyn Hy 3 (copy) Harl 2074 f 184. 

I. BOLLINGTON : Bolinton Hy 3 (copy) ib. f 180 d. 

2. BOLLINGTON : Bolynton E 3 Ormerod iii, 7or. 
The regular 7 in the second syllable suggests that the name is an 
old compound, but a definite etymology is difficult to find. The 
second element might be OE /lynn ‘a torrent’, but it is not easy to see 
what could be the first element. OE 5d/ ‘eel’ does not seem to go well 
with a word meaning a torrent. OE bogais doubtful on formal grounds. 

If the name is Celtic, the second element can be easily explained 
from W Ilyn ‘ liquid’ or glyn ‘a valley ’, one of which is apparently 
the second element of W CRYMLYN and GiasL_yn. There is a Nant 
Crymlyn in Wales, a tributary of the Ewenni, and Crymlyn Bog on 
a stream near Swansea. ‘The former is Cremelyn 1334 Coll iv, 30. 
The latter is Crimelyn 1203 Arch Cambr 1924, 306. PiLtinc La 
may contain the same element. But the difficulty is to find a suitable 
first element. ‘The root bholo- ‘ steam, vapour ’ in OIr bolad ‘ smell’ 
(Walde W ii, 189) might possibly be thought of, but is not very 
satisfactory. 


Borrow Beck We 
Runs from near Tarn Crag past High Borrow Bridge to the Lune at Low 
Borrow Bridge 2 m. below 'Tebay (8 m.). The valley is Borrowdale. 

Borra, Borra watter 1170-84 (copy) Kendale i, 388. 

Burgra 1197-8 Kendale i, 389. Burg’a 1278 Ass 981 m 19. 

Borghra 1235 FF (CWNS xiv, 394). 

Bargra 1278 Ass 982 m 29. 

Boroudalebek 1333 Kendale i, 223. 

Barow, Barrow 1577 H. 

BORROWDALE : Borgheredale 1154-89, -dala 1175-84 Kendale i; Bor- 
gherdal 1247 Ch; Borgedal 1235 FF (CWNS xiv, 394); Borwedale 
1282 Kendale i. 

Borrow Cu 


An old name of the Derwent S of Derwentwater. The valley is 
still called Borrowdale. 


Borghra 1211 (1412) Furness ii, 576 ; (15th) Fount 58. 
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BORROWDALE : Borgordale 12th (copy) St Bees ; Borcherdale 1209-10, 

Borcheredale c. 1209, 1215, Burhedale 1211, Borhedale 1240, Borudale 
1241-59 Furness ii. 
A third example of the name is Borgerha 1196 FF, which seems to 
be a name of the upper Duddon or of a tributary of it, perhaps the 
stream that falls into it at Castle How (Cu). 

Borghra (Borgerha) represents ON Borgard, while Borrowdale is 
ON Borgardalr ‘the stream of the fort ’ and ‘ the valley of the fort’. 
We may compare Kalfborgard in Iceland (NoB ii, 24) and Borgardal 
in Iceland (Landnama). ‘The loss of the medial vowel in Borghra 
is noteworthy. Borra, with loss of the g, occurs very early, but the 
form is only in late transcripts. Burgra shows influence of OE burg. 
Bargra 1278 may be miswritten. 

All three streams were named from forts. The We Borrow took 
its name from the Roman fort at the confluence of Borrow Beck 
with the Lune (Codrington, Roman Roads, p. 108). The Cu Borrow 
was apparently named from the fort at Castle Crag (Collingwood, 
Lake District History, p. 22). Borgerha, as already pointed out, 
was perhaps near Castle How, the site of an old fort. 


Bourne Rivulet Ha 

Joins the Test near Hurstbourne Priors. Formerly HursTBouRNE. 
Bourne 1577 H. 

Bourne Sr 

A tributary of the Thames at Addlestone. One arm comes from 


Windsor Park, the other from near Bagshot. Woburn Park is on the 
stream. 


Burne, Woburne brugge a 675 (13th) BCS 34. Borne, Wobourne, Wobour- 
brigge 1446 Chertsey. 


Bourne Berks 
A tributary of the Pang. 
la Burne 1271 AD i11, 441. 
Bourne W 
A tributary of the Avon at Salisbury. Possibly once Laver. 
? (andlang) Burnan 949 (c. 1200) BCS 879. 
Bourne 1612 Drayton iii. 
Bourne W (6") 
A tributary of the Bristol Avon at Lower Seagry. 
Bourne Bk 
The old name of the E arm of Claydon Brook. 


la Burne 1228 For Ch 11, 1; 1266 For (S), 1266 Pat. 
Burnam 1228 For Ch 11, 1. 
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Bourne Bk 
Runs from near Burnham to the Thames. Leland and Harrison 
say it runs past Burnham. 
Burne ryveret c.1540 L. Burne 1577 H. 
BURNHAM : Burneham DB. 
Bourne Ess 
An affluent of the Granta at Bartlow. 
Burne 1577, 1586 H. 
Bourne Wa 
Falls into the Tame NE of Coleshill. 
Burne 1577, 1586 H. 
Bournbrook Wa 
An affluent of the Rea (Birmingham). 
le Burne Hy 2 Mon iv, 190 (West Bromwich). Burne 1285 QW. 
Bourne Brook St, Wa 
Rises near Aldridge and falls into the ‘Tame at Fazeley. ‘The upper 
course is called Black Brook. 
Burne 1235 Ch, 1235 Cl, 1315 Ipm. 
Le Burne 1276 RH. La Bourne 1286 For. Bourne 1315 Ipm. 
Blakewatar c. 1540 L. Black Brooke c. 1600 (1717) Erdeswicke. 
Bourne Brook St 
Falls into the 'l'rent near Alrewas. 
Bourne 1576S. 
Bourne Eau Li 
A stream that falls into the Glen. Gave name to BOURNE. 
Brunne 1327 Ch (Inspeximus). 
Brun(n)ehee 1365, Burn’ Ee 1376, le Brunne Hee 1383 Works 1. 
Burn Nf 
Runs past 5 and N Creake and the Burnhams to Burnham Harbour. 
BURNMOUTH (port): Brunemue (Brunesmue) c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar ; 
Brunemuth’ 1226 Cl; Brunnemuth 13th (14th) Ramsey. 
BURNHAM : Bruneham 1086 DB; Burnham 1226 Cl. 
Burn Y (NR) 
Rises in Masham Moor and runs to the Ure near Masham. 
Brunne 2th (15th) Fount 22 ; 1268 Ass 1051 m 24 ; 1330 Ch. 
Brun 1279 Ass 1057 m 30 ; 1280 Ass 1078 m 5d. 
Bourne, Bowrne c. 1540 L. Burne 1577, 1586 H. 
To the examples given a good many more might be added. There 
is a river BURN, a tributary of the 'T'avy, no early forms of which have 
been found. ‘The stream that gave name to BourNE END Beds is 
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la Burne Hy 3 AD i, 316. The stream at Kirkburn Y is Brune 13th 
Guisb ii, 281. Cf. also Crane Mx and TrIsz K. Several examples 
are found in early sources. 

All the names go back to OE burna ‘a stream, a brook’. In the 
case of Burnham (Bk and Nf) it has been denied that OE burna is 
the first element (see PNBk and Stevenson, EHR xi, 302-4), but 
this is surely finding difficulties where there are none. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Bourne, Burn is in nearly every case 
the earliest name of the stream found, while in a great many cases 
earlier names of the Reas, Yeos are known. The only certain example 
of the contrary kind is really Bourne (Ha), formerly Hurstbourne, 
but here Bourne has replaced an earlier compound in -burna. It is 
possible that Bourne (W) was once Laver. The reason why Bourne 
(Burn) is mostly the earliest name known is simply the fact that 
burna went out of use early in most parts of England and that the 
river-name Bourne is generally to be looked upon as of very early date. 

It is to be noticed that the form is generally Bourne, Burne and 
the like, i.e. with metathesis, but the form Brunne (Brune) is by no 
means rare in the Midlands and North. The latter form should not 
be looked upon as Scandinavian. 


OE burna (burne) ‘a stream, brook ’. 
OE burna is common as the second element of names of streams. 

OE burna was displaced early in most districts by brdc. It is still 
the living word for ‘ a brook’ in Nb, Du, where names in -brook are 
hardly to be found. In some southern dialects, esp. K, Sr, W, it 
is still used in the specialized sense of ‘an intermittent stream ’. 
In other districts than the North burna is found chiefly in old river- 
names, such as LAMBOURN, WIMBORNE, many now used only as 
names of villages. Such names are found all over England. They 
show that burna was once in general use for ‘a brook’. Some of 
these are obviously of high antiquity, as the numerous names in 
-ingaburna. Probably names in -burna represent in most districts a 
very ancient type. 

The element -burna is combined with all sorts of first elements. 
A brief survey may be useful. No distinction is here made between 
names now used only as place-names and names still in use as 
river-names. 

1. An adjective. BLACKBURN (common).—BRABOURNE K (Bradeburna 

BCS 507).—BRADBOURNE Db.—HOLBORN (common).—SHIRBURN (com- 

mon).—WEBBURN D.—WoOBURN (common). 

2. The name of a tree or plant. ASHBOURNE (common).—ENBORNE 

Berks (alder).—Yburna BCS 1290 (Mx).—REDBOURN Herts (see VER).— 

RODBORNE W (hréod).—OE bromburna BCS 393 (Ha). 
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3. Words for other natural objects. CLIBURN, MILBURN We.—HURST- 
BOURNE Ha, HUSBORNE Beds.—SLEEKBURN Nb.—TYBURN Mx. 
4. Names of animals, BARBON We (Berburnebek 1346 Kendale; OE bera 
‘a bear’).—Forscaburna (OE forse ‘a frog’; see BEDWYN).—HART 
BURN Nb.—LAMBOURN Berks.—OTTERBURN Y, Nb &c.—SWIN BURN 
Nb.—sompBorngé Ha (from Swin-).—T1(T)CHBORNE Ha.—HINDBURN, 
ROEBURN La.—CRANBOURNE Berks ; CRANBORNE Do.—FISHBOURNE Sx. 
Cf. Fiscesburna BCS 802, Fissheburne 1279 For Ch 12, 2 (a tributary 
of the Enborne), Fiscesburna BCS 265 (Yeading, Mx), BCS 955 
(Pyrford, Sr). 
5. Personal names. BEDBURN Du, BIBBERN Do (aqua de Biddeburn’ 
1244 Ass 201).—CHATBURN La.—GIsBURN Y.—Kicheburn 13th Y Deeds 
i, 83 (at Keighley ; the same first element as in KEIGHLEY).—OGBOURNE 
W.—TEDBURN D (Tettanburna 739 Crawford). 
6. Names in -ing. Beaddingaburna 958 BCS 1024 (gave name to 
BATHINGBOURNE in Godshill, I o W).—BassINGBOURN Ca (Basingborne 
DB).—coLLINGBOURNE W = (Collengaburna BCS 635).—Cottingburna 
12th Newm (near Cottingwood, Nb).—1sBouRNE Gl.—MARCH BURN Nb 
(Merchingburne c. 12'75).—PANGBOURNE Berks. Several of these are 
proved by OE forms to be old names containing the genitive of tribal 
names in -7gas. 


Bovey D [bovi] 
Rises in Dartmoor and flows 13 m. past N Bovey, Bovey ‘Tracey 
and Little (or Down) Bovey to the 'Teign above Newton Abbot. 
aqua de Bout 1238 Ass 174 m 41. 
Bouy 1577, Bowe 1586 H. 
BOVEY (villages): Bout 1086 Exon; Bovi 1086 DB; (in) Boveio 1088 
Totnes 12; (mill of) Bovz W 1 Oliver Mon 198 ; Adoneboui 1086 Exon, 
DB ; Bout, Little Bouy 1196, Sutbovi 1219 FF ; Nortbuvy 1225 Cl; 
Sudbovi 1257-80, Northbovy 1371 Ep Reg. 
The forms suggest an OE *Bofi, which cannot well be English. It 
may well be identical with Bossto (Italy): Bobium ‘ob rivum in 
eo loco hoc nomine fluentem’ Ione vita Columbani (Holder). A 
definite etymology cannot be suggested. A b may represent Ar }, 
bh, gu ; so there are many possibilities. One might suggest the root 
*ouebh ‘to immerse’ in Gk Banrw ‘to dip’, Badr ‘ dipping ’, ON 
kuefia ‘to immerse, to strangle’, kaf ‘ swimming under water ’. 
Bow Brook Ha (6”) 
A tributary of the Loddon ; runs past Monk Sherborne. 
Bow Brook Do, So 
A tributary of the Cale. 
Bow Brook Wo 
A tributary of the Avon, formerly HIMBLE BROOK. 
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Stone Bow Brook 1675 Ogilby (PNWo). 

Saxton and Harrison (1577) give Bow as the name of the West Onny 
Sa. A place Bow House is on the river. 

Bow Brook Wo was named from a bridge? called Stonebow (PN Wo). 
Whether this is the explanation of Bow Brook, Bow in the other cases, 
I do not know. The first-mentioned streams have a winding course, 
and it is possible that Bow is bow ‘bend of a river’ (v. NED), 
found also in Stratford-le-Bow. 


Bowent Nb 
A tributary of the Bowmont (q.v.). 


Bowmont Nb 
Rises in the Cheviots and joins with College Burn at Kirknewton 
to form the Glen (16 m.). 

fluvium Bolbenda c. 1050 (12th) HSC 138. 

Bolbent 1293 Ass 651 m 10 (= 653 m Io). 

Bowebante, -baynte 1542 Bowes 175 ; Bowebent ib. 218 ; Bowbent ib. 

219 3¢.15765,1577 H.  Bowbaynt 1580 Border. 

Boubent c.1540 L.  Bobent 1577 H. 

I have no doubt Bowent is simply a doublet of Bowmont. The 
Bowent, whose name is really CoLLEGE Burn, falls into the Bowmont 
where the latter changes its name to Glen. ‘The phonetic develop- 
ment of the names is as follows. Bolbend became Bolbent by the well- 
evidenced change of -d to -t, and Bolbent became Bowbent or Bobent, 
the form we should expect now. But intervocalic b sometimes 
becomes v in Nb, as in BavincTon (Bauwinton 1610, but Babinton 
1256 &c.) and Averwick 1610 for ABBERWICK (Alburwic 1169) ; see 
PNNb. Bowbent thus became Bowvent. It is not difficult to under- 
stand the ultimate change to Bowent. Bowmont, on the other hand, 
must be due to association with the common name Beaumont. It 
is possible that Bolbend was of old the common name of the Bowmont 
and the Bowent, but it is also possible that Bowent was applied by 
mistake to the tributary of the Bowmont. We may assume that the 
name-forms Bowmont and Bowent were used for some time side 
by side (of the Bowmont) and that eventually it came to be held 
that Bowent was the name of a different river, the result being that 
it was transferred to the nearest stream, College Burn. 

The name Bolbend looks very strange, and I am not surprised at 
Mawer’s dictum: ‘ clearly of pre-English origin’. But there is a 
very serious difficulty in the way of British origin. Bolbend is 
presumably a compound, and the first element will be the defining 
one. If so, we expect the initial consonant of the second element to 


t The bridge of Steveneboghe in Ashprington (D) is mentioned Totnes 866. 
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have been lenated. This would give a second element -pend, for 
which an etymology can hardly be found. An element bend ought 
to have appeared as -vend. If for the moment we waive the difhculty 
of the missing lenation, we might refer -bend to OIr bind ‘ melodious’, 
OBret bann (from *band) ‘canorus’. The OW form would be 
band. A derivative *Bandia or the like would account for the actual 
-bend. The first element is more difficult. We may suggest W bolch 
‘a gap’ or bolg ‘a sack’, pointing to OlIr bolg ‘a bubble’ and 
bolgaim ‘ to swell’. The consonant ch or g would no doubt have 
disappeared between the two consonants. But I do not think this 
is satisfactory. ‘The absence of lenation raises the question if Bol- 
bend is after all British or wholly so. 

There is an OE bal ‘ eel’ found in an ancient glossary (Corpus). 
This gives a very probable first element. The second element might 
be the hypothetic Brit *Bend suggested. If so, Bolbend would be 
analogous to Swanesture Ha (see Stour). But if the first element 
is English, one would like to go a step farther and take also bend 
to be English. The element looks familiar enough. It might belong 
to OE bendan ‘ to bend’. Now the Bowmont makes some very wide 
bends and would be very aptly called ‘ the winding river ’. Further 
Benda is a well-evidenced river-name in Norway, and at least in 
some cases the source is no doubt ON benda ‘to bend’. But OE 
bendan is only used transitively and it is a weak verb, from which we 
can hardly assume a derivative such as OE Bende ‘ the winding one ’. 
However, there is an OE bend, which means ‘ a bond, fetter, diadem ’” 
and is used in the compound wudubend ‘ woodbine ’ of a creeping 
plant. The last-mentioned word suggests that bend was used in 
OE times of something winding. A river-name Bende might have 
been derived from such a sense of the word. 

Though the matter is obviously doubtful, I am not disinclined to 
believe that Bolbend means ‘the winding eel-river’. I have not 
had any opportunity of finding out if eels are or used to be common 
in the T'weed and its tributary rivers, but I have no reason to doubt 
that this is or was the case. 


Box. See Amalburna. 


Boyd Gl 
Rises S of Chipping Sodbury and flows 7m. to the Avon E of 
Keynsham. Bitton is near the mouth. Bydincel is probably the 
tributary stream that runs past Abson. 

(on, andlang) Byd, (on) tha ealdan Byd, (on) Bydincel, (of) Bydincele 

950 (copy) BCS 887 (Pucklechurch). 
(on) Byd, Bydyncel 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282 (Dyrham). 
Byde 1287 Ass 280 m 26. Boyd 1712 Atkyns, Glostershire 283. 
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Bydewyllon in BCS 887 is probably miswritten for Brydewyllon ; cf. 

Brydewyllan in BCS 1282. 

BITTON : Betone 1086 DB ; Betton’ 1190 P ; Button, Bytton Hy 3 BM. 
The OE form was Byd fem, inflected as a consonant stem, as shown by 
tha ealdan Byd, which also tells us that the Boyd has changed its 
course. ‘The form Boyd is due to a dialectal change. According 
to Ellis, p. 67, [oi] is the sound in fire, kind, mind in the Cirencester 
dialect ; [ai] that in dry, why in the Tetbury dialect. Bydyncel is a 
derivative of Byd with the OE diminutive suffix -incel (as in bagincel, 
hiisincel, stanincel, tiinincel) and means ‘the little Boyd’. An analo- 
gous case is Worwinchel (see Worr W). 

Presumably the name is British. It may be identical with BupE 
Co. The base would then be a form with W, Co u from Brit ou 
(eu, au) or ot. For such a name only a tentative suggestion can be 
made. ‘The Boyd struck me as rather a dirty little brook with a 
muddy bottom. ‘This suggests the possibility of connexion with 
W baw ‘ dirt’, budr ‘ dirty’, and perhaps OIr biuadraim ‘ turbo ’, 
buadartha ‘ turbulent’ (of a river) ; cf. Pedersen i, p. 112. A river 
Nant Bupr occurs in Mer, Wales. ‘There may conceivably have been 
a derivative of this stem with a sufhx -t- and meaning ‘ dirty’ (*bouto- 
or the like). ‘The English y may be due to English z- mutation ; if 
so, we have to start from a base something like *Boutio-, which might 
explain the d of Boyd better. Could we possibly compare with Boyd 
the Gaul Bautica Rav, the by-name of a river in N Italy (Holder) ? 

Another possible connexion is offered by W budd ‘ benefit, 
profit, gain’, Olr buaid ‘ victory’ (from *boudi-). Watson points 
out stream-names in Scotland that according to him contain this 
stem (p. 446). One is BuaDHNAT ‘ little one of virtue ’ in ARBUTHNOT. 
He also mentions Abhainn na Buaidhe (Ireland). 

Bydewil 1043 KCD 767 may contain a stream-name Byd; cf. 
PNWo 35. 


Brain Ess 
Flows 14 m. past Braintree to the Blackwater at Witham. 

A. back-formation from Braintree (Branchetreu DB, Branketre 
1274 RH), whose first element is presumably a personal name. 


Bramber Sx 
An earlier name of the Adur. 


? Bremre 956 BCS 961. 

(neah pzre é4) Bremre (Brembre C) c. 1025 Saints 19; (amnem) 
Brembre a 1085 (12th) ib. 20. ne 

(aqua de) Brembr’ 1249 Ass gog m 24 ; (water of) Brembre 1438 AD iit. 


BRAMBER (vil.) : Brembre 1086 DB; Brembra 1121 AC. 
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There can be no doubt but that Bramber was formerly used as a river- 
name. But it is very doubtful if it is one in the earliest example supra. 
In the charter, which gives the boundaries of Annington 1 m. 5 of 
Bramber, the boundary begins ‘ on pa deopan ripe be eastan Bremre ’ 
goes ‘ west ofer Bremre to cumbhama gemzro’ (Coombes, 5 of 
Annington) and finally comes ‘ eft ut on Bremre’. By pa deopan 
ripe nothing else can well be meant than the Adur, west of which 
Annington is. Bremre seems to be a boundary mark, not a village 
or farm. It cannot be separated from OE brember ‘ bramble ’, and 
it looks like a neuter noun meaning ‘ bramble brake’. Later a stream- 
name Bremre was formed from this. 


Brant Li 
Rises near Hough on the Hill and runs 12m. to the Witham c. 
5 m.59 of Lincoln. On the stream are Brant Broughton and Brandon. 

Brant 1316 Ipm, 1332, 1382, 1505 Pat. 

Brent 1503 Pat. 

Brante, Brant 1601 Terrier (Brant Broughton, Skinnand). 

Brentfurlonge 1601 Terrier (Brant Broughton). 

It is just possible that Brant may be identical with Brent (q.v.). If 
so, an earlier *Braint would have become Brant by reduction of the 
diphthong before the group of consonants. I am more inclined to 
believe that we have to start from a base Brant- and that the name 
is derived from OE brant adj ‘high, steep’, perhaps also ‘ deep’. 
The latter sense would give the best etymology. The Brant is not 
particularly deep in summertime, but is said to be very deep in 
winter. ‘The sense ‘ deep’ is not very well evidenced. It rests on 
Beowulf’s ofer brontne ford, which means the sea. But the senses 
‘high’ and ‘ deep’ are apt to interchange. Another possibility is, 
however, that we have to start from brant ‘ steep’. 'The name might 
refer to the high banks of the river. The later by-form Brent might 
be compared with brent, a by-form of brant found from the 14th 
century. But more probably it is due to influence from Brant 
Broughton. ‘The village-name is unconnected etymologically with the 
river-name. Early forms such as Brendbroghton, Brentbroghton 14th, 
Burntbroughton* 16th show that the name means ‘ Burnt Broughton ’. 
The village must have been burnt down at some time before the 
14th century. 

Brandon (Brandune DB ; Brandon’ 1190 P ; Brandon 1275 RH) 
cannot be separated etymologically from Brant. It probably represents 
an OE Brantan (or Brante) diin ‘ the diin on the Brant’. The early 
forms with a of Brandon tell against identity of the name Brant with 
Brent. It might be suggested that Brandon represents OE brante 


* Forms from Lincoln documents kindly supplied by Canon Foster. 
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din ‘the steep hill’, in which case the river-name Brant would be an 
early back-formation, but such a meaning does not suit Brandon. 
In this name diin must mean ‘ slope’ or even ‘ open land ’. 


Brathay We, La [bre-di] 
Rises at Wrynose and runs 6 m. through Little Langdale Tarn and 
Elterwater to Windermere SW of Ambleside. It forms the boundary 
between La and We. 

Brattha 1157-63 La Ch 312 ; 1196 FF. 

Braiza 1157-63 La Ch 310. — Brayza c. 1160 (1412) Furness i, 344. 

Brathey 1671 Fleming. Brether 1750 Pococke. 

BRATHAY HALL: Brathey 1537-8 Furness ii, 1577 S. 
ON Breida ‘the broad river’. The lower part of the Brathay is 
remarkably broad. Breidd is the name of a river in Iceland (NoB ii, 
21). ON Breid seems to be the source of Norw Breia (Rygh, NE). 


Bray D 
Rises in Exmoor near Challacombe and flows 14m. to the Mole 
near Satterleigh. High Bray and Brayford are high up stream with 
Brayley Barton c. 3 m. farther south. Another High Bray is nearer 
the junction of the stream with the Mole. Also East and West Bray 
and Little Bray are mentioned at least in early sources. 

aqua de Bray 1249 Ass 176 m 37. 

Bray 1575 5, 1577 H. Brate 1586 H. 

BRAY (villages): ? Breg c. g7o BCS 1253; Brat, Braia 1086 Exon, 

DB ; Estbraye 1292, Est-, Haute-, Westbray, Little Bray 1326 Ipm. 

The numerous places with names such as Bray, Brayford, Brayley 
on the Bray indicate that Bray is an old name of the river. But it 
does not follow that Bray is an original river-name. ‘The probability 
seems to be that the name is identical with BRAr, BREA Co, names of 
places, found in early sources in forms such as Braye, Bree &c. and 
probably derived from Co bre ‘a hill’. If so, Bray D probably 
represents OW *breg, an earlier form of W bre ‘a hill’ (*briga). 
The river-name must then be an early back-formation of the type 
OE Pencric. But OE br&g ‘ brow’ (in Bray, Berks) might also be the 
source. It is doubtful if we can compare Bray, a tributary of the 


E Cleddau, Wales (Owen 1, p. 96). 


Breamish Nb 
Rises in the Cheviots and joins the Till near Chatton (18 m.). In 
reality it is the upper part of the Till. 

Bromic c. 1050 (12th) HSC r4o. 

Bromwic 12th MS Gale (Symeon 230). 

3427 E 
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Bremyz 1293 Ass 651 m 8 (Bremiz 653 m 8). 

Bremish 1532 Raine (PNNb). — Bremische c. 1540 L. 

Bromijsh ¢. 1576 8. Bromis 1577, Bromish, Bromis 1586 H. 

The sound-development is remarkable, unless we may assume that 
the o of the early forms is miswritten for e. If the old form is really 
Bromic, we have to assume that the @ was long and developed to a 
sound that could be written e as early as 1293. In Scottish dialects 
ME 6 becomes i occasionally ; thus broom appears as [bri-m]. ‘This 
change may have taken place also in Northumberland. It was pre- 
sumably 6>7>i. The supposition is then that ME é@ became 7 so 
early that in 1293 i could be written e. ‘The change of c [t/] to [J] is 
late. 

Bromwic 12th might point to an old compound of brém ‘ bramble ’ 
and wic, in which case the river-name would be a back-formation. 
Loss of w after m is easy to understand. But more probably Bromwic 
is a quasi-etymological spelling. The correct form is probably 
Bromic (or possibly Bremic). 'This is no doubt a British name, as 
-ic is a well evidenced suffix in British river-names. ‘The name may 
belong to the stem brem- (Ar bhrem-) found in W brefu ‘ mugire ’, 
Lat fremo, OE bréme ‘ celebrated’, ME breme ‘ fierce, raging ’ (also 
of wind) ; cf. Walde W ii, p. 202 f. The base is probably found in 
Brit Bremenion (High Rochester in Redesdale) and in Braan (Bream- 
hainn) Perth (Watson, p. 35); also in Afon Brefi, the name of a 
tributary of the Teifi. ‘The upper Breamish is a mountain stream 
and would no doubt be aptly called ‘ the roaring river ’. 


Brede Sx 
Rises SE of Brightling and runs 13 m. past Brede (vil.) to the Rother 
at Rye. 

? Aqua de Bradeham c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase (aqua salsa). 

Brede 1801 Skrine. 

BREDE (vil.): Brade (p) 1161 P; Brede 1275 RH, 1288 Ass 924; Bredde 

1202) Ch, 

The name is doubtless derived in some way or other from OE brad 
‘broad’. ‘The river-name might possibly be OE *Bré&de fem ‘ the 
broad one’; cf. Hlyde (v. Lyp). But the Brede is not particularly 
broad, though it might have been thought so in comparison with 
some smaller stream. Also, as no example of the river-name has been 
found in early sources, the probability is that the village-name is 
older and the river-name a late back-formation. The village-name 
may be easily explained as OE br&du ‘ breadth’, used in a concrete 
sense, either that of ‘a field’ (see NED and PNBeds, p. 292) or the 
unrecorded one of ‘a level, a plain’. The Brede flows through 
a broad valley called Brede Level. 
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Brennand Y (WR) 
In Bowland Forest. A tributary or subtributary of the Hodder. 
On it is Brennand House. 

BRENNAND HOUSE : (vaccary of) Brenand 1324-5 La Court R. 

The name is probably an old stream-name. It may be compared 
with Norw names such as Brenna, Brennelven, for which Rygh (NE) 
suggests a meaning ‘ burning cold’. The base of Brennand would 
be an ON Brennandi, a derivative of brenna ‘ to burn’ and analogous 
to numerous stream-names in -andi, such as Migande, Rjoande, 


Verpande &c. (Rygh, NE, p. 381 f.). 


Brent Herts, Mx 
Rises SW of Chipping Barnet and flows 20 m. to the Thames at 
Brentford. 

(andlang) Brexgente, (into) Breingte 959 (copy) BCS 1351. 

(innan, of) Bregentan 972 BCS 1290. 

Brainte 1202 FF. Braynte 1235 Ass 536 m 6 ; 1342-3 Works ii. 

Brempte, Brembr’ (sic) 1274-5 Ass 539 m 14 d. 

Breynte 1347 Pat, 1384 FF, 1400 Cl. Breynt’ 1381 Works ii. 

le Braynt 1363 AD vi. Braynt c. 1396 Works ii, 1556 FF. 

Breyntebrygg’ c. 1396, -bregge 1398, -brugge c. 1401 Works ii. 

Brent c. 1540 L, 1586 Camden 226. 

Brane or Brene 1577, 1586 H. 

BRENTFORD : Bregunt ford 705 BCS 115 ; (ad) Bregantforde 780 (11th) 
ib. 235; Bregentford 781 (11th) ib. 2413; c. 1050 (s.a. 1016) ASC 
(C); Bregentford c. 1100 ASC (D); Brentford 1121 ASC (E); 
Brainford 1222 FF. 

A counterpart of the name Brent is found in Anglesey, BRAINT: 
Bremt (for Breint) 1198 (1327) Mon v, 672; Aber y Braint E 3 
Carn 257; Brant 1578 S. Braint is identical in form with W braint 
‘ privilege’, lit. ‘ highness’, from a base *brigantj-. ‘This developed 
to MW breint through *brygeint and bryeint (WG, § 103). We should 
expect OW *Brygent- to have given OE *Brigent or Bregent. ‘The 
earliest forms, found in Brentford, actually are Bregent-, Bregunt-, 
the latter being no doubt due to substitution of a suffix -unt for -ent 
in Old English. But Bregente occurs in an original charter of 972, 
and its @ is corroborated by early ME Brainte, Braynte. The z 
may be due to a British a developed from y [a] ; cf. Tarent, MW 
Taranhon from Trisantona (under TRENT). Or it may be due to an 
OE change. Examples such as fregna for fregna, gisegna for gisegna 
(Bilbring, § 92) may be compared. 

Brent is identical with OBrit Brigantia, the name of a goddess, 
Olr Brigit a woman’s name, Gaul Brigantia (or Brigantion) a place- 
name (Bregenz), Germ Burgund, and related to Brigantes, a tribal 
name, Gaul Brigantion, a place-name, and many other words and 


E2 
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names derived from the root bhergh- ‘ high’, on which see Walde W 
ii, 172 ff. The river-name cannot mean ‘ the high one’ in a literal 
sense. We may hesitate between ‘ the exalted (holy) river ’ and ‘ the 
goddess Brigantia’. In any case the name is a clear instance of river- 
names pointing to river-worship. 


Bret or Breton Sf 
Rises near Brettenham and flows 15 m. to the Stour at Higham. 
For an earlier name see MARKLE. See also Corse. 

Breton 1577, 1586 H. Bretonus 1586 Camden 256. 

Breton or Bret 1735 Suff Trav. 

BRETTENHAM : Bretenhama, Bret-, Brettham 1086 DB ; Bretenham 1275 

RH ; Brethenham 1233 Bracton, 1275 RH. 

A back-formation from the village-name. The exact etymology of 
Brettenham had better be left over till more material is available. 
The first element is no doubt a personal name. 


Bride Do 


Rises at Bride Head in Little Bredy and runs 7 m. past Long Bredy 
and Burton Bradstock to Lyme Bay. 

aqua de Brydie, aqua de Briditon’ 1288 Ass 215 m 12 d. 

BREDY (Li. and Long): (to) Brydian c. g10 (12th) Burghal Hidage; (in) 
Bridian, (in) ulteriore Bridian 987 KCD 656 (copy, perhaps spurious) ; 
Brydiga, Brydia, Bryd (&c.) Hildebrand (coins of A‘thelred and Cnut); 
Langebridia, Litelbrida 1086 Exon ; Bridie, Lange-, Litelbride 1086 
DB; Litlebridie 1205, Litelbrudie 1250 FF ; Lange-, Litlebrid’ 1212 
Fees 92; Syriches Bridie 1216 Cl. 

BURTON BRADSTOCK: Bridetona 1086 Exon; Bridetone 1086 DB; 
Briditonia 1156-7 Fr; Bride-, Bridituna c. 1207 BM; Bridyeion’ 
1286 Ass 215 m 12 d. 

Brit Do 


Rises NE of Beaminster and runs 8 m. past Bridport to Lyme Bay 
c. 1m. from the Bride. 

Bruteport water, Bride 1577 H. Bride or Brute 1586 H. 

Bert 1612 Drayton ii. 

BRIDPORT : Brideporta 1084 Exon; Brideport 1086 DB ; Brude-, Bridi- 
port 1205 Cl; Bridiport 1244 Ass 201 m 5 d; 1275 RH ; Brideport 
1275 RH; Britport 1426 AD vi, 196; c. 1540 L. 

The Bride and the Brit cannot well have had the same name originally, 
unless they joined before they fell into the sea, an improbable sup- 
position. Besides, the Brit seems to have been formerly Woorn. I 
have no doubt Brit is a back-formation from Britport, now Bridport. 
Bridport itself took its name from the village of Bredy. In pre-Conquest 
times Bredy was a borough ; it appears as one in the Burghal Hidage. 
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Later Bridport took its place; Bredy is no longer a borough in 
Domesday. Presumably the borough was removed for some reason 
or other to Bridport, which was so called because it was the port 
belonging to Bredy. 

We are thus left with the name Bride alone. The early forms and 
also occasional later spellings such as Litelbrudie point to an OE 
form with y, though in post-Conquest records 7 is remarkably regular. 
‘The OE form seems to have been Brydige or Brydie. 'The regular 
development of this is Bredy. 

I suggest that the name is a derivative of the well-known root 
bhereu- (an extension of bher-) ‘ to boil or bubble up’ (of water boiling 
or welling up). This root is found in OW brut ‘ animus’, W brwd 
“warm, fervent’, brydiant ‘heat’, brydio ‘to inflame, boil, throb’, 
OCo bredion ‘to boil’, brudias ‘ boiled’, OBret brot ‘ jealousy ’, 
MBret broud ‘ hot’, further in W berwi ‘ to cook’ &c. (see Walde 
W ii, 157 ff.). It seems reasonable that a river-name could be derived 
from this root, to which belong words such as Lat fretum, Ir tobar 
“aspring ’, or OE burna. ‘The meaning would be ‘ gushing, surging, 
torrential stream’ or the like. The Bride is a short stream, which 
rises at an altitude of over 350 ft. and drops to c. 100 ft. in less than 
3 miles. 

The exact formation and history of the name must remain obscure. 
Very likely we may start from *Brutio- or *Brutiad, which would give 
OW *Brydi. From this OE Brydie may have been formed by 
addition of an On-suffix. The vowel may represent OW y from u. 
This weakened vowel, whose pronunciation must have varied, has 
given OE 7, e, y; cf. Doucias, Lemon. 


OE broc ‘a brook, a stream ’. 
OE brdc corresponds to MDu, Du broek, LG brék, OHG bruoh, 
G Bruch ‘a marsh, bog’. The development from ‘ marsh’ to 
‘stream’ no doubt took place on English soil. The old sense is 
preserved in Kent and Sussex, where brook means ‘ a water-meadow, 
low marshy ground, not necessarily containing running water or 
springs’ (EDD). The sense-development would easily take place 
where rivers at some seasons overflowed their banks and formed 
marshes which got dry again in summer. Brook is thus a later word 
for ‘ stream’ than burn, and this is borne out by various circumstances. 
OE bréc is found combined with much the same elements as 
burna, but there is at least one noteworthy exception ; brdc cannot 
be proved to have been combined with tribal names in -img._ Names in 
-brook have much more rarely become names of villages than names 
in -burn. Also brac alone has rarely become the name of a stream. 


Diack, RC xxxix, 169, derives Gael Bruthaidh (river-name) from bruth ‘to boil’ 
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Brook hardly occurs in Nb and Du, where the normal word is 
burn, or in Cu,! We, where beck is the word for ‘a stream’. It iS 
extremely rare in NLa and NY, where beck is nearly exclusively 
used. Note, however, TARNBROOK PNLa, and Fulbroke Riev 208 
(now Fowcitt Beck, E Harlsey, NR), Coppekeldebroc c. 1125 Whitby 
(near Scarborough). In SLa, SWY, Db, St and farther south 
brook is common. In some districts, it is true, brook competes with 
other elements, as with éa in Li and fen districts, with beck in Li, Nt. 

Frequently brook has been added to an earlier name, as in GLAZE 
Brook, HumpBer Brook, WorM Brook. Even BourNE BROOK, REA 
Brook and the like occur. Le Ebrok’ (Weedon, Np) occurs 1380 
Works ii, 101. 

The first element of names in brdéc may be : 

r. An adjective : BLACK BROOK.—DRYBROOK (e.g. Drubrouk St 1300 For, 

Druybrok G1 1282 For),—FULBROOK.—HOLBROOK.—RATTLE BROOK.— 

Smalabrok’ D 1291 (1416) Pat. 

2. ‘The name of a tree or plant : ASH BROOK.—HIMBLE BROOK.—O BROOK. 

—OLLER BROOK Db.—RED BROOK Ch (probably OE hréod ‘ reed ’).— 

SEDGEBROOK (vil.) Li. 

3. The name of some other object : DANES BROOK.—BOW BROOK.— 

GORE BROOK (see PNLa).—MEREBROOK.—PIPEBROOK (see PIPE).—WHEEL 

BROOK So (OE hAwéol presumably). 

4. The name of an animal: 4lbroc D KCD 744.—Beobroc 940 BCS 

753 (KK).—CRANBROOK (see CRANE), CORN BROOK.—Beveresbroc So 1234 

FF.—Heortbroc Gl 949 BCS 882.—Swin(e)broc 903 BCS 601. OE 

swin probably also in Sunbrok’, Sumbrok 1281 Ass (D).: 

5. A personal name: Cwenena broc Gl 949 BCS 882.—? Apebrok Sx 

Gervase. Cf. Awbrook fm near Lindfield (Mawer).—Hemmingesbroke 

956, Hussewinesbrok’ 1303 Thorney (Hu)—Tatanbroc 1005 KCD 714 

(Sr).—TILBROOK (vil.) Hu. Pimbroc 12th Eyton vii, Pymbrok’ 1292 Ass 

(Pimley, Sa) contains the same personal name as PIMLEY. 

6. A tribal name. Interesting are WALBROOK, WALLABROOK, WHITSUN 

BROOK. Doubtful are: Beaddingbroc 854 BCS 475 f. (cf. also 549), a 

trib. of the ‘Tone. BILLING BROOK Hu: Billingbroc 1oth Thorney. 

HINCHINGBROOKE (vil.) Hu: Hychelingbrok 1260 Ass(PNHu). Horyngbrok’ 

1291 (1416) Pat(D). It seems more probable that these have a brook- 

name ending in -zg as first element. The brook-name may be a derivative 

of a pers. name Beadda &c., while Horyng- may be OE *Horhing 

“dirty brook’. Horyngbrok’ is preserved in Hurrabrook Wood near 

the Plym (Gover). 


Brock La 
Rises in Bleasdale Forest and falls into the Wyre E of St Michael 
on Wyre (9 m.). 

Broc, Brok 1228 Cl. Broc 1190-1212, 1230-68 (1268) Cockersand 


* In N Cumberland burn is common in river-names. 
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OE Bune is no doubt related to OE bune. This is held to mean 
among other things ‘a reed’. The sense has not been unequivocally 
evidenced (see B-T', Suppl), but dial bun ‘a dry stalk, a hollow 
stem, kex ” points to some such meaning. With this may be compared 
Norw, Icel buna ‘ shinbone, thighbone’ (i.e. a hollow bone). Bune 
might be the stream where reeds or umbelliferous plants grow. Or 
OE bune may have been used in the sense of a water-pipe and 
a of a small stream; if so, we may compare the name with 

IPE. 

However, the ordinary meaning of OE bune is ‘a cup’. As will 
be shown under SENCE Le, this latter name must be identical with 
OE scenc‘ acup’. It seems very probable, then, that Bune is identical 
with bune ‘a cup’. 

Bunham KCD 809, which has been compared with OE bune (see 
B-T, Suppl), is obviously identical with the present Downham Nf 
and miswritten for Dunham. 


Bur Brook or Bar Brook Db 
A tributary of the Derwent at Chatsworth. 
Burbrok 1577 S. Burbrooke 1577, 1586 H. 


Possibly OE burh-bréc. But OE beorc is also possible as first element. 
OE burh may also be the first element of Burlyn (river) 1327 Ipm 
(Hunmanby, Y ER). Le Burlyn (messuage) is mentioned 1303 ib. 
and Court del Burlyn 1316 ib. This seems to be an OE compound 
of burh and hlynn ‘a torrent’. N Burton is 3 m. S of Hunmanby. 


Bure Nf 
Rises near Melton Constable and flows past Briston and Burgh next 
Aylsham to the Yare at Yarmouth (c. 40 m.). 


Bure 1577, 1586 H. 


Harrison states that the Bure rises at Bure towne and flows past 
Buresdune and Bure to the Ocean. Bure towne must be Burgh Hall 
at the source of the Bure, while Buresdune is Briston and Bure is 
Burgh next Aylsham. Briston is Burstuna 1086 DB, Burston, 
Burstun 1275 RH. Clearly Bure is a back-formation from Briston 
or Burgh or both. 

Bure is given by Nicolson and Burn (1777) as the name of the 
present St John’s Beck, Cu. Etymology doubtful. A somewhat 
similar name is BOREDALE, the valley of a stream that falls into 
Ullswater : Buredale 1202 Collingwood, Lake Distr Hist 85, Bures- 
dale 1278, Buredale 1279 CWNS x, 449 ff. Possibly Bore- is identical 
with the first element of bourtree ‘ elder tree’ (NED). Or it may be 
OE bar, ON bur in some sense. 
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Lat grauis &c., or a base briw- cognate with Gk Bp.apos ‘strong’ ; 
cf. also Loth, RC xlii, 73. Either base would do for the name Brue ; 
perhaps briw- would suit the early forms better. 

The Brue mostly runs through low-lying country, yet it has a 
brisk current. The upper course, where Brewham and Bruton are, 
must be very rapid. The ground falls away from some 430 ft. a 
mile or two above Brewham to some 200 at Bruton, a distance of 
about four miles. 


Brun La 
Rises in Stiperden Moor and runs past Brunshaw and Brownside 
to the Calder at Burnley. 

Brig of Browne 1469 Ormerod, Calderdale 87. 

BROWNSIDE : Brownes Wode, Brownesyd 1542 Clitheroe. 

BRUNSHAW : Brunschaghe 1296 Lacy ; Brounshagh 1311 La Inq. 
In PNLa I hesitate whether Brun is OE burna or an OE stream-name 
derived from briin ‘ brown’. The example quoted above points to 
the latter alternative. The modern form must then be a back- 
formation from Brunshaw and perhaps Burnley (in the early form 
Brunley). BurRNLEY (Brunlaia 1124, Brunleya 1155-8 &c.; see 
PNLa) may contain OE burna, however. 


Bude Co 
Rises near Jacobstow and runs 8 m. past Bude to Bude Bay. 
the Bedewater 1577, 1586 H. Bude 1801 Skrine. 
BUDE, BUDE BAY: Bude 1400 Ep Reg; Bedebay 1468 f. Pat ; Bede baye 
tS 7005. 
Apparently identical with Boyp (q.v.). 


Bulbourne Herts 


A tributary of the Gade. No early forms have been found. The 
first element of the name may be OE Bula pers. n. 


Bune O, Bk 


Rises at Somerton and flows E to the Ouse E of Buckingham 
(c.20m.). The lower part is now CLaypon Brook. The name may 
be preserved in Bunway HiLi (PNBk). 

(into) Bunon, (andlang) Bunan gg5 (c. 1225) KCD 1289 (Ardley near 

the source). 

Buna 1228 For Ch 11, 1 (14, 15). 

Bune 1228 For Ch 11, 1 (15); 1241 Ass 55 m 23 d. 
In the absence of late ME and ModE forms it is impossible to decide 
if the OE base had short or long u. A short u is more probable ; if 
so, OHG Bunaha, now Baunacu, is unrelated. 
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OE Bune is no doubt related to OE bune. This is held to mean 
among other things ‘a reed’. The sense has not been unequivocally 
evidenced (see B-T, Suppl), but dial bun ‘a dry stalk, a hollow 
stem, kex ’ points to some such meaning. With this may be compared 
Norw, Icel buna ‘ shinbone, thighbone’ (i.e. a hollow bone). Bune 
might be the stream where reeds or umbelliferous plants grow. Or 
OE bune may have been used in the sense of a water-pipe and 
2 of a small stream; if so, we may compare the name with 

IPE. 

However, the ordinary meaning of OE bune is ‘a cup’. As will 
be shown under SENCE Le, this latter name must be identical with 
OE scenc‘acup’. It seems very probable, then, that Bune is identical 
with bune ‘a cup’. 

Bunham KCD 809, which has been compared with OE bune (see 
B-T, Suppl), is obviously identical with the present Downham Nf 
and miswritten for Dunham. 


Bur Brook or Bar Brook Db 
A tributary of the Derwent at Chatsworth. 
Burbrok 1577 S. Burbrooke 1577, 1586 H. 


Possibly OE burh-broc. But OE beorc is also possible as first element. 
OE burh may also be the first element of Burlyn (river) 1327 Ipm 
(Hunmanby, Y ER). Le Burlyn (messuage) is mentioned 1303 1b. 
and Court del Burlyn 1316 ib. 'This seems to be an OE compound 
of burh and hlynn ‘a torrent’. N Burton is 3 m.S of Hunmanby. 


Bure Nf 
Rises near Melton Constable and flows past Briston and Burgh next 
Aylsham to the Yare at Yarmouth (c. 40 m.). 


Bure 1577, 1586 H. 


Harrison states that the Bure rises at Bure towne and flows past 
Buresdune and Bure to the Ocean. Bure towne must be Burgh Hall 
at the source of the Bure, while Buresdune is Briston and Bure is 
Burgh next Aylsham. Briston is Burstuna 1086 DB, Burston, 
Burstun 1275 RH. Clearly Bure is a back-formation from Briston 
or Burgh or both. 

Bure is given by Nicolson and Burn (1777) as the name of the 
present St John’s Beck, Cu. Etymology doubtful. A somewhat 
similar name is BOREDALE, the valley of a stream that falls into 
Ullswater : Buredale 1202 Collingwood, Lake Distr Hist 85, Bures- 
dale 1278, Buredale 1279 CWNS x, 449 ff. Possibly Bore- is identical 
with the first element of bourtree ‘ elder tree’ (NED). Or it may be 
OE bar, ON bur in some sense. 
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Burn, burna. See Bourne. 


Burth, now Burtholme Beck Cu 
A small tributary of the Irthing near Lanercost. Burtholme is on 
the stream. Burthinghurst is near one of its arms, but nearer the 
King. 

Burth 1169, c. 1170 (copies) Lanercost i, 1,6. Burthesheved c.1170 ib. 

BURTHOLME : Burtholm 1256 (copy) Lanercost ix, 4. 
Burth has a certain likeness to BrrposwaLp N Cu: Borddosewald, 
Bordoswald c. 1200 Wetheral ; Burthos(e)wald c. 1200 Lanercost 
vi, 28; Burdoswald 1295 Cl. The first element of this may be 
W buarth ‘a farmyard, a fold’. If so, it is a Welsh name with 
OE Oswald as second element. It is just possible that the river- 
name Burth is a back-formation from a Welsh name containing the 
same word. The Welsh name of the Burth might even have been some- 
thing like Nant Buarth. There is actually an old Cornish name of a 
stream containing this element, viz. Nant buordtel 977 (1059) Earle, 
p. 296 (Grugwith S of Helford). In a district where there was such 
a mixture of races as in N Cumberland, a river-name might arise 
more easily owing to back-formation than anywhere else. 


By Brook. See Weaver W. 


C 
Cad So 


Apparently an old name of the Ding, a tributary of the Isle. Cap 
GREEN preserves the name. 


Caducburne 725 (14th) Muchelney 1 (doubtful or spurious). 

Cadde n.d. (15th) Buckland. 
Cad is a shortening of Cadburn from Caducburne, which appears to 
have as first element a pers. name Caduc, a diminutive of Cada. 
Cf. KicBeare D (Cadekeber 1256), which seems to contain a similar 
name (PNWo 237). 


Cairn Cu 
Rises at Cairnhead near Croglin and falls into the Eden at Warwick 
Bridge (8 m.). On it is CAIRNBRIDGE. 


Karn c. 1214 (14th) Wetheral (cf. CWOS xv, 287). 
Carne early 17th CWNS xx, 25. 


CAIRNHEAD : the head of Karne 1589 CWNS xix, 99. 


A river-name Carn is evidenced in Wales. ABER CARN is at the con- 
fluence of a brook with the Ebbw, and a tributary of the same river 
a little further downstream is NANT CARN. CARNO is the name of a 
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tributary of the Ebbw and of that of a tributary of the Severn: 
Carno 1578 S. These are derived from W carn ‘a heap of stones ’, 
Co carn ‘a rock, a heap of stones’, Ir carn ‘a rock’. The word carn 
is found also in BLENcARN Cu. Cairn thus means ‘ the rocky river’. 
The river has a strong current and runs over a bed of dark boulders. 

The same is the etymology of CHar and CERNE. 

The spelling Cairn is probably due to influence from cairn ‘a 
heap of stones’. Also Blencarn is sometimes spelt Blencairn, but 
the pronunciation is [blenkd-rn]. 


Cald Beck Cu [kodbek] Edenside, [ko-dbek] Reaney. 
Falls into the Caldew c. 1 m. E of Caldbeck vil. (6 m.). ; 
(peo weald zt) Caldebek c. 1060 (13th) Gospatric’s Ch. Caldebec 1225 

Sc, 1365 Pat. Caldeb’ 1228 For Chi1,1. Kaldebek 1231-2 Sc. Caldebek’ 
£2Q2vAss 135 m°13°- 2316 for Clit, 6; 
CALDBECK (vil.) : Caudebec 1195 FF ; Caldebec 1211 Sc. 


ON Kaldibekkr ‘ the cold brook’. Cf. Kaldbekken, the name of a 
brook in Norway (NE). 


Calder Y (WR) 


Rises at Calder Head in Cliviger just over the Lancashire border, 
and joins the Aire at Castleford (45 m.). 
Deicidecmis 70 (isth) Y Chi1702- *c41200 (15th) (Fount. 1227126; 
1208 Ass TO51ime 63) 1279 Ass1057,.m)14-d 5) 13th AD) v,. 233); 
1396 Kirklees. Kerder 1170-85 (15th) Y Ch 1692. Keldir c. 1300 
(copy) Y Deeds i, 117. 
Keldr’ J Ass 1053 m1; Keldre c. 1226 Pont, 1327 Ipm, 1494, 1523 
Kirklees. 
Kildre 1339 Pat. 
II. Kaldre 1279 Ass 1057 m 18 ; 1376 Pat. Caldre 1412 Pat. 
Calder 1293 Ass 1098 m 25; 1303 Y Deeds i, 118; 1308 Wakefield, 
(oy BH Copal ERS Sihsyig eee Kaldyr 1391 Y Deeds 1, 120. Caldyr 
1408 Kirklees. Caulder 1577 S. Calderus 1586 Camden. 
Est Caldre 14th Whalley 334. 
Calder La [koldo] 
Rises in Bleasdale Moors and falls into the Wyre at Catterall (7 m.). 
I. Keldir c. 1200 Mon vi, 806. 
II. Caldre 1206-30 (1268) Cockersand 273 ; 1228 Cl, 1337, ¢. 1350 For 
(La Ch) ; (pasture of) Caldre 1314, 1324 La Ing. 
Calder 1228 Cl,c.1540 L. Kaldir 1324 La Inq. 
Calder La 
This Calder, a tributary of the Ribble, which it joins near Whalley, 
is sometimes called the two-forked Calder. It has two head-streams, 
which unite at Burnley. The northern one, generally called PENDLE 
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Water, rises. on Pendle Hill, the southern one at Calder Head, near 
the Yorkshire Calder (15 m.). 
I. Caldre a 1193 Whit ii, 388; 1246 Ass, c. 1240, 1319 (14th) Whalley 
955,943; 14th ib. 333.  Kaldre 1292 Ass 409 m 12 d. 
Calder c. 1200 Whit ii, 189; c. 1220 (14th) Whalley 1067 ff.; 1292 
ASS A400 152 Geats 77 ti. Kalder 1214 (14th) Whalley 1070. 
Caldyr 1294 (14th) Whalley 1065. 
II. Kelder 1295-6 Lacy. 
Calder Cu 
Rises near Ennerdale Water and falls into the sea at Sellafield 
(9 m.). Gave name to Calder-in-Copeland. 
Kalder c. 1200 (1318) Mon vi, 558 ; 1292 Ass 135 m 20. 
Caldre 1292 QW, 1292 Ass 135 m 20 d. 
Calderbank c. 1220 (15th) St Bees 304. 
Cander 1577, 1586 H. Cawder c. 1675 Sandford. 
CALDER-IN-COPELAND : Calder (p) 1179 P; Kaldre 1231 Ch; Caldra 
1268 (15th) St Bees 130; Caldre 1294 Cl. 
Identical in origin with Calder are very likely : 
Calter Cu 
Kaltre c. 1280 Furness ii; Caltre (var. Calter) ? 1316 (copies) Chron 
Cumbr (St Bees 492, Wetheral 386). 
The Furness charter locates Kaltre close to the southern end of 
Thirlmere (Withebotine, which gave name to Wythburn), and the 
statement in Chronicon Cumbriz, which makes Caltre the southern 
boundary of Castlerigg Forest, whose northern boundary was the 
Greta, suggests that Caltre was a stream. The only stream that can 
be thought of is Wyth Burn, which falls into Thirlmere at Wythburn. 
Cawder Gill Y (WR) 
Cawder Gill is a small stream that falls into the Aire S of Skipton. 
On it is Cawder Hall. 
CAWDER [HALL] : Calder 1314 Ipm; Caldre (wood) 1327 Ipm. 
The river-name Calder occurs at least five times in Scotland: N 
CaLperR (Linlithgow), S and Rorren CaLper (Lan), all tributaries 
of the Clyde, CALDER (Lan), a tributary of the Avon, CALDER (Inv), 
which falls into the Spey, and Caper (Ayr, Renfr), which falls into 
Castle Semple Loch. The last seems to be Caldouer 1265 Paisley. 
CALDER (villages on the Almond, Midl) seems to suggest that the 
Almond was formerly Calder; an early form of the name is Kale- 
dure* 12th Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History i, 234. 
Cawpor (stream and vil., Nairn) is Kaledor c. 1280 Johnston. It 
can hardly be doubted that some at least of these are identical in 


‘ The identification of Caledofre McClure 144, Caledouer c. 1200 Kelso is not 
clear. 
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origin with the Engl Calder. If so, the second element of Calder is 
the British word found in Welsh as dwfr ‘ water, stream ’. 

I have already suggested (PNLa 66) that Calder is also identical 
with the Welsh stream-names CaLerTwr and CLerrwr. Calettwr 
is the name of two streams, one a tributary of the Dee, another one 
of the Elan. Clettwr (with two arms, C. Fawr and C. Fechan) falls 
into the Teifi (Clettur 1578 5). Another falls into the Dyfi. One of 
these is referred to as dyffryn Clettwr Brut. Two arms of a brook in 
Brecon, a tributary of the Wye, are referred to as Kaletermaur, 
Kaleterbohcan 1227, Caleturmaur, Keleturmaur, Kaleturboghan 1241 - 
Ch. Maur and boghan mean respectively ‘ great ’ and ‘ small ’. 

The etymology of Welsh Calettwr is clear. It is a compound of 
W caled ‘hard’ and dwfr ‘stream’. Caled occurs also in AFON 
GALEDFFRWD, a tributary of the Seiont (ffrwd = brook). Caled must 
have meant other things than literally ‘hard’. In stream-names 
the meaning would be ‘ violent, rapid’ ; cf. Caledfwich, the name of 
Arthur’s sword, ‘ that which gives hard, violent blows ’. A meaning 
‘rapid, violent stream’ suits the Calettwrs and Clettwrs. ‘The change 
of *Caled-dwfr to Calettwr is regular (cf. atal from *ad-dalg and 
the like ; WG 186, Pedersen i, 422). 

A meaning ‘ rapid stream’ also suits the English Calders. The 
form of the name needs some comment. ‘The early reduction of the 
second element causes no difficulty. Loss of f (v) is found in OE 
Deiri and can be supported by other analogies. Less evident is the 
relation between Engl d and W tt. Pedersen, § 290, actually thinks 
d-0 sometimes gives W d. Alternatively d instead of ¢ might be 
due to influence from the word dufr. But more probably d represents 
an intermediate stage between d-d and tt. In Welsh a #t, developed 
early from various combinations, has given th [p] as in peth. ‘This 
change cannot be so very old, as pointed out under Goyt. The 
combination d-@ cannot have become ¢¢ until after early tt had 
become [p] or something like it, and very likely an intermediate 
stage was dd. If Calter (Cu) belongs here, it must consequently 
be a comparatively late loan, which seems a reasonable assumption. 

The loss of the medial vowel no doubt took place after the intro- 
duction into English. Early forms of the Scottish Calders often 
preserve the vowel (Caledofre &c.). 

The greatest difficulty is the interchange between a and e in the 
first syllable. ‘he various names show different treatment. Calder 
(Y) has normally e in the earliest sources ; a has been found first in 
1279. One La Calder has always been found with a-forms except 
for one instance of 1296. The other La Calder is normally Caldre 
(Calder), but the earliest example is Keldir (c. 1200). Calder (Cu) 
has a always. But there is good reason to suppose that KreLpEeR Nb 
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is identical with Calder. It has e always. It is quite possible, however, 
that the isolated Kelder for the first La Calder is due to influence 
from the Y Calder, as the two rivers rise close to each other. It is 
less probable that the early Keldir for the other Calder is to be so 
explained, as it is after all the earliest form. Nor is it probable that 
the a-forms of the Y Calder should be due to influence from the La 
Calders. We must assume that two forms of the name were in use. 
This is not remarkable in the case of a river so long as the Y Calder. 

It has been suggested ‘ that the e is due to influence from Scand 
kelda ‘well’. This is in itself improbable, and would not explain 
Kielder. ‘The only probable suggestion seems to me to be that e 
represents a weakened form of the unstressed vowel of the first 
syllable in the British language. The vowel of the first syllable often 
disappears in Welsh (Clettwr), and the form Keletur of 1241 may not 
be a mere misspelling. It is possible that such weakening would 
presuppose the existence in Yorkshire at a very early date of the 
penultimate accent prevalent in Welsh and Cornish, but also ultimate 
stress would account for weakening. If this suggestion is right, the 
forms Calder and Kelder would represent British forms without and 
with weakening of the first vowel. The latter would give OE *Celder, 
whence Célder (with lengthening of e before /d) and Kielder. Calder 
would represent a somewhat earlier adoption than Kelder and Kielder. 
Comparatively late adoption would go well with the absence of 
palatalization before the e. It may be objected that the fact that 
Kelder is actually recorded earlier than Calder in the case of two names 
does not get any explanation, that, in fact, it tells against the sugges- 
tion. We must assume that two forms of the names were in use side 
by side from OE times down to the 15th century, and it is mere 
chance that the form Calder does not turn up in the sources until 
the 13th century. The distribution of the forms was probably 
local, but the material does not allow us to establish its details. The 
early forms of the Y Calder, with the exception of Est Caldre Whalley, 
refer to the middle and lower parts. 


Caldew Cu [ko-da] Edenside. 
Rises at Skiddaw and falls into the Eden at Carlisle (25 m.). 

I. Caldeu 1189-99 (14th) Holme Cultram f 158; 1201 Ch; 1228 For 
Ch 11,13; 1225 Sc; 1285 ForE5mai1d; 1292 Ass 135 m5 d, 
16d; 1316 For Ch 1156; 1365 Pat. 

Kaldeu 1231-2 Sc, 
poe eaeaese: 1261 Ipm, 1292 QW, 1316 For Ch 11, 6. 
aldewe 1298, 1321, I Pat, 162, Cl : ~99); 
1600, ee CWNS en : SD Sa Vee 
Caldeo 1467 Sc. Caldieu 1486 Ipm. 


t Gordon and Smith. 
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II. Calde (pontem de) 1228 For Ch 11, 1. 

Cawde 1580, 1586 CWNS xiv, 69. Caude 1750 Pococke. 

Cauda 1576 S, 1671 Fleming. Calday 1576 CWNS xiv, 67. 

Cawdowside 1578, 1615 CWNS xiv, 67, 70. 

ree Caldy, Cawdey 1610 Denton. Caudey, Cadey c. 1675 Sand- 

ord. 

If this is a British name, I suppose it is derived from the same stem 
as the first element of CALDkR, i.e. W caled ‘hard’ &c. A name mean- 
ing ‘ the swift, strong river’ would certainly suit the Caldew. But 
it is not easy to explain the suffix. One might think of a compound 
with a name identical with DEE as second element. By way of 
corroboration one might point to CaRDEW (Cardeu 11th), the name 
of a place not far from, though not on, the Caldew. 

But the chief tributary of the Caldew is Catp Brcx, and one 
would like to connect the two names etymologically. Cald Beck is 
“cold brook’. Caldew might have been originally OE Caldea. 
Calde For may be a trustworthy form. It is only found in bridge of 
Calde, which might have preserved the old form in spite of a change 
of the river-name to Caldew. There are also later forms which suggest 
early Caldé, as well as Calda with Scand 4 for éa. A change from 
Caldé to Caldew could only be explained as due to French influence. 
OFr ewe might have replaced -éa. It should be remembered that the 
Caldew runs for a great part through Inglewood forest ; in a forest 
district AN influence would not be remarkable. Possibly AN influence 
is to be assumed to some extent in the case of BELAH We. 


Cale So, Do 
Rises in Penselwood and runs 10 m. past Wincanton to the Stour 
NE of Stalbridge. 

(on) Cawel, (on) Wincawel 956 (15th) BCS 923 (Henstridge). 

Cale water 1577, 1586 H. 

WINCANTON (town): Wincalletona 1086 Exon; Wincaletone 1086 DB ; 

Wykauelton 1243, Wynkaulton 1268 Ass. 
Leland gives Cale water as the name of the Till, a tributary of the 
Wiley, perhaps by mistake. 

The name Wincanton shows that Wincawel must have been at 
least the upper part of the present Cale, while Cawel would seem 
to have been a tributary, probably Bow Brook, which runs parallel 
to the Cale and joins it near its efflux into the Stour. Very likely 
both streams were called Cawel, Win, no doubt W gwyn ‘ white ’ 
&c., being sometimes added for distinction. Henstridge is near 
both streams. 

With Cale may be compared Cau Bourne IoW (which gave name 
to CALBORNE vil.): Cawelburnan 826 (12th) BCS 392; and also 
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Caweldene 940 (c. 1225) BCS 762 (White Waltham, Berks, which is 
not far from the Cut, a tributary of the Thames). 

Two derivations seem possible for a name Cawel. It might be 
referred to W cawad, cawod, OCo couat, Co cowes ‘a shower ’, Bret 
couhat glau ‘a downpour ’, which are derived in WG, p. 83, from 
the root keuép ‘ blow’ (according to Boisacq ‘ to boil’) in Lat vapor, 
Gk kamvos ‘ smoke ’. ; 

Another, and probably better, derivation would be from the root 
keua-, kau-, kau- ‘to be vaulted or hollow, convex or concave’ in Gaul 
cavaros, W cawr, Co caur ‘a giant’, Ir caur ‘a hero’, Lat cavus, 
caulis, Gk kavdds ‘a stem’, Skr Rulya ‘a brook, a channel’, MIr 
cuaille ‘a pole’, Germ hol &c. (see Walde and Boisacq). In neither 
case do we get beyond a general suggestion. 


Cam Beds, Ess, Ca 
Falls into the Ouse above Ely. See GRANTA. 
Cante 1372 Willis & Clark, Hist. of Cambridge 1, 211. Canta 1573 
ib. vil. 
Chamus 1571 Giles Fletcher (Skeat). Camus 1586 Camden 272. 
Cam 1610 Speed, 1622 Drayton xxi; 1735 Suff Trav. 
CAMBRIDGE : Cantebruge 1120-31, 1161-89 Cambr Bor Ch; Cantebr’ 
1159 f.P; Cambrugge schire c. 1400 Rob GI 132 (B), Cambrugge 15th 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale (MS Lansd.). 


A back-formation from Cambridge. 


Cam So 
Rises at Yarlington and flows c. 10m. past Cadbury to the Yeo 
near Yeovilton. West and Queen Camel are c. 1 m. apart on the 
lower Cam. Camel Hill is a long ridge, reaching 256 ft., N of the 
villages. 

ripa de Estamel 1280 Ass 759 m 20 d. 

Cade 1577, 1586 H. 

CAMEL: &t Cantmexl g9g5 Muchelney 44 (original); Camel, Camella 
1086 Exon ; Camel, Camelle 1086 DB ; Camele 1201, Abbots Cammel 
1225 Ass; Cammel Regis 1273, Camel Regis 1275 Ipm; Kamel, 
Estcammel 1274 RH. 

Cam is a late back-formation from Camel, as Harrison’s Cade is 
one from Cadbury. Camel might be an old stream-name, but in 
the absence of evidence of such use this is very doubtful. It seems 
very probable that the second element -mel is W moel ‘ bare ’, also 
‘ conical, bare hill’, and that Cantmzl is the old name of Camel Hill. 
The etymology of the first element Cant- is obscure, but we may 
compare Cantuc, the early form of QUANTOCK So. The old name of the 
Cam was very likely Giff, the same as that of the other arm (see IVEL). 
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Cam Gl F 


Rises near Nympsfield and runs past Cam (vil.) and Cambridge to 
the Severn near Frampton (7 m.). 
water of Cambrigga 1200-10 Berk. 
Cam 1612 Drayton xiv, 1801 Skrine. 
CAM (vil.) : Camma 1086 DB; Cama 1177 BM; Camme Hy 3 Berk ; 
(p) 1287 Ass 280 ; Kamne, Kaumne 1221 Ass ; Camne 15th Glouc. 
Cantbricge Ethelwerd is probably identical with Cwatbrycg 896 ASC 
(an for ua). 
Cam Do (6”) 
A tributary of Caundle Brook. 


Cam (Gl) is probably an old stream-name, derived from Celt 
*kambo- ‘ crooked ’ (Gaul cambo-, W, Co cam, Bret kam, OIr camm). 
The stream has a winding course. The base is perhaps Brit *Camba, 
adopted after the assimilation of mb to mm. We may compare 
CHAMBRE (Mayenne) : Chamba 1112, Cambe 1241 Dict Top. On 
Camba, Cambus on the Continent see also Holder and Férstemann. 
But the fairly common form in -mn may point to a derivative in -1 
as the actual base. Cam might then be identical with Caman 12th 
(c. 1300) Rees g, the old name of a stream in Pembr. A base *Cam- 
bana might do for both. The Do Cam is also a winding stream and 
may well be derived from the adj cam, but old forms are wanting. 


Cam Beck Cu 
Runs 8 m. past Kirkcambeck and Cambeck Hill to the Irthing NW 
of Brampton. 
Camboc 1169, ¢c. 1195, 1189-99 (copy) Lanercost i, 1, 19, viii, 1; 13th 
ib, £ 283. 
Cambok 1576S. Cambocke 1577, 1586 H. 
‘ crooked Cambeck’ 1622 Drayton xxx. 
KIRKCAMBECK, LITTLE CAMBECK: Camboc 1158-66 (1294) YCh 175; 
Cambock 1295 Cl. 
CAMBECK HILL : Camokhill 1486 Ipm. 
From a Brit *Cambdco-, derived from the adj *kambo-, dealt with 
under Cam, and corresponding to Camocus Ireland (olim Camég 
Hogan). The meaning is ‘ the crooked stream’, an extremely apt 
name. ‘The suffix -dco is a living one in British languages to form 
adjectives, as in W coedog (earlier coedauc) ‘woody’. It is found 
also in CRUMMOCK, a name of the same meaning as Camboc. 


Cam Brook So 
Rises 1 m. W of Cameley and flows 12 m. past Camerton to Midford 
Brook near its junction with the Avon. 
(innon) Cameler, (andlang) Camelar, Camelar 961 (c. 1200) BCS 1073 f. 
3427 F 
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CAMELEY : Cameleia 1086 Exon ; Camelei 1086 DB ; Chameleiam 1183, 
Cameleia Hy 2 (13th) Bath ; Cameleg 1202 FF, -leg’ 1216 Cl. 
CAMERTON : Camelartone c. 950 (13th) Ant Glast ; Camelertona 1086 
Exon ; -tone 1086 DB; Cam’larton’ 1274, Camelerton’ 1276 RH. 


The early occurrence of Cameley without the r of Camelar and 
Camerton might suggest that there were two forms of the river-name, 
Camel and Camelar. But I suppose the 7 might have been lost early 
between two /’s, if the vowel between the / and the r of an OE 
*Camelerléah was lost. We had better start from OE Camelar 
(-er) as the only form. 

It is possible that the name is a compound of Brit cambo-‘ crooked ’ 
(W cam) and the somewhat doubtful word for ‘ a stream ’ mentioned 
under LerrIn. ‘Crooked stream’ would be a fairly apt name. 
Alternatively, it may be suggested that it is a derivative of Camulos, 
Camalos, the name of the Celtic war-god, found in Camulo-dunum 
&c. The ending -er (-ar) would then be a suffix, analogous to that 
found in Iscara, Vindara &c. (Holder). A Gaulish place-name Came- 
Jaria is mentioned by Holder. From the same name might be derived 
Camelham 1205 Ch, the lost name of a stream at Amesbury W 
(perhaps the upper Avon). For the form of this stream-name we 
may compare Colnham O (see COLNE). It is possible the / is intrusive 
and the m the Latin accusative ending. 


Camel Co 
Rises near Davidstow and flows 25 m. past Camelford to the sea 
near Pentire Point. 

(flumen) Cambula 1147 (12th) Monm xi, 2. 

Camble c. 1300 (c. 1400) Rob Gl (vers. B) 4558. 

(fluvium) Camban c. 1130 (13th) Ant Glast. 

Camblan c. 1155 (13th) Wace, 13th Wendover. 

Camel 1602 Carew, 1750 Pococke. 

CAMELFORD : Camelford, -forde 1205 (c. 1225) Layamon 28 534 ff.; 

Camleford (p) 1256 FF ; Cameleford 1260 Ch, 1293 FF. 
The occasional early name DuNMERE for the Camel (e.g. Dunmere 
1458 AD i, c. 1540 L, Dynmere 15th W Worc) is a back-formation 
from Dunmere Hall, the name of a place on the Camel. 

The name Camel has replaced the earlier name ALLEN. 

Some of the examples above do not in reality belong here, but to 
the river on which Arthur fought with Modred. There is no reason 
to suppose that the battle was originally located in Cornwall. The 
name of that river is in the earliest sources given as Camlan, and it 
does not seem to be identified with the Cornish Camel. In Ann 
Cambr (s.a. 537) the battle is called Gueith Camlann, and in Mab the 
place is called Camlan. Later the battle came to be located at the 
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Camel, presumably owing to a similarity of names. The earlier 
name of the river (or place) was sometimes preserved, as in the 
examples supra, but the river is stated to have been in Cornwall. 
We must suppose that the Allen in its upper reaches was known as 
Camel, or possibly the name belonged to the tributary that joins 
the Camel a little south of Camelford. The fact that the name Camel 
eventually replaced the old name Allen is probably due to the fame 
the name Camel got through Arthurian legend. 

Camel, to judge by Geoffrey’s Cambula, represents an earlier 
Cambull, identical with Cambwill, an old name of a stream in He 
(Campull c. 1150 LL) and a compound of W cam ‘ crooked’ and 
pull ‘a stream’. Cambull was weakened to Cambel and mb assimi- 
lated to mm. It is curious, however, to find the form Camelford 
already in Layamon. Perhaps influence from the W Camlan may 
have contributed to the early victory of the assimilated form. Cam- 
lan, by the way, represents an original Cambo-glanna ; cf. the Gaulish 
river-name Glanna in Holder and W glan ‘ shore ’. 

Another Camel (from Cambull) very likely forms the first element 
of Campton Beds : Chambeltone 1086 DB, Camelton c. 1150 BM, 
1180 P &c. (see PNBeds). The isolated Kamerton 1152-8 NLC is 
no doubt merely a Norman spelling and should not be taken to 
prove that the stream-name is identical with OE Camelar (see CAM 
BRooK So). Camel may have been the old name of the arm of the 
Ivel on which the place stands. 


Camlad or Camlet Montg, Sa 
Rises near Hyssington (Montg) and flows c. 15 m. to the Severn N of 
Montgomery. It forms the boundary between England and Wales. 

Kemelet 1227 Ch, 1274 RH, 1284 Eyton xi, 97. 

Kemlet a 1256 Eyton xi, 282 3 1578S, 1775 Bowen. 

Kelemet 1274 RH; cf. Astun Kelmund 1255, Aston Kelemont* 1274 ib. 

Camalet, Kenlet 1577, 1586 H. Kenlet 1577 S. 

Camlet 1612 Drayton viii. 

CAMLAD (lost place) : Kemelet 1256 Ass 734 m 25. 
The Camlad flows in wide curves, and a name meaning ‘ the winding 
river ’ would be eminently suitable. It might seem self-evident that 
the base of the name is W cam ‘ crooked’. But it is difficult to see 
how the early forms can be reconciled with such derivation. A 
better etymology seems possible if we take Kelemet in RH to be the 
more original form. If so, we may start from W cwlm ‘a knot’, 
which is found in river-names (see CULM). From this might have 
been formed an OW *Culmet>*Cylmet, whence Engl Kelemet. As 
a matter of fact the Welsh cwlm often has an intrusive vowel, cwlwm, 


t Presumably Aston Hall on the Camlad c. 3 m. NW of Bishops Castle. 
BR2 
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and the derivative verb is cylymu. So we might assume W Cylymet, 
whence Kelemet. Could by any chance Colimet LL 213 (in Merthyr 
Mawr, Glam) stand for Cylymet? In LL o and 7 both appear for 
W y [9] from wu &c. in an originally pretonic syllable. ‘The usual 
Engl Kemelet and the like would have to be explained as due to 
Welsh metathesis, as neither ml becomes /m nor lm becomes ml in 
English. I find no examples of metathesis of lm to ml in Welsh 
either, but this phenomenon occurs occasionally in Welsh in similar 
groups. Thus fa becomes nf in W denfydd for defnydd, nm > mn in W 
amnaid, dn>nd in W andaw (Pedersen, § 334, WG, § 102). In river- 
names metathesis has taken place, as in W Honddu from Hoddnz, 
Llynfi from Llyfni. In all these cases a nasal has moved to a place 
before an originally preceding consonant. An OW Cym(y)let would 
explain the later Camlad, for OW pretonic y has a tendency to become 
a before a nasal, as in cantaf for cyntaf (WG, p. 16). As regards -ad 
from -et cf. 'TANAT. 

OW Cymlet would be analogous to ‘T'anat (originally probably 
Tanet) from tan, further cases like Mire, Mint, W Aled (cf. ALT). 
‘The suffix -ef- occurs in other words too, as in W caled &c. ‘The name 
would mean ‘ the looped one ’, a very appropriate name. 


Can Ess 
Runs from near Gt Canfield to the Chelmer above Chelmsford 
(omer) e 

A back-formation from CANFIELD : Canefelda, Canedfeldam 1086 
DB. The first element of Canfield is a personal name ; cf. CANNINGS 
W (PN -ig). DB’s Caned- is due to dittography, the d of -feld having 
been anticipated. 

The name Can is not found in any early sources, but Mr. Christy 
tells us that it has been in use locally for at least fifty years. 

Drayton (1622) gives Can as the name of the Wid. It is not 
apparent how this name arose. 


Candover Ha 
The old name of the stream that rises N of Preston Candover and 


flows past Preston, Chilton, and Brown Candover to the Itchen W 
of New Alresford. 


Cendefer, (of, andlang) Cendefer 701 (12th) BCS 102 ; c. 830 (12th) ib. 
398 ; 956 (rath) ib. 938 f. 

(on, andlang) Kendefer go1 BCS 596. 

CANDOVER (villages) : (zt) Cendefer 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553; (12th) 
KCD 943; Candeverre 903 (15th) BCS 602; Candevre, Candovre 
1086 DB ; Candi(e)ura 1167 P ; Candevr’ 1208-13 Fees 47 ; Caune- 
deuere 1232 Bracton. 
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The change from OE Cen- to later Can- may be due to French 
influence (cf. Lancinc Sx from OE Wlencing-) or to influence from 
ANDOVER. 

The name is identical in the main with Cendefrion Co (see Durra). 
The first element is W cain, OW cein, MBret quen ‘ beautiful’. On 
CaIN as a river-name in Wales see Owen iii, 243. ‘The second element 
is a form of W dwfr ‘ water’, so that the name means ‘ the pretty 
stream ’, a very apt name for this stream with its clear water, its 
ee light-coloured sand and gravel, and the rich vegetation on its 

anks, 

Both elements give rise to some discussion. OW cein goes back to 
a base *kanjo-. If British 7-mutation had not taken place at the time 
when the name was adopted, e is due to English 7-mutation and the 
form is perfectly in order. If British 7-mutation had already taken 
place, we have to assume that the sound developed from a by 
English 7-mutation was substituted for the Brit e. Before an e 
from a in front of a nasal due to z-mutation palatalization did not 
take place. 

The second element is identical with that of MICHELDEVER and 
probably ANpover. It must be a form of W duwfr ‘ water, river’, 
presumably a plural form. ‘The easiest way of explaining the form 
is to equate it with W dezfr, an obsolete plural form of dwfr, which 
has also been held to be the source of the territorial name Deira, 
MW Deivyr Skene ii, 64, 68 (Gododin), Deur (HB). But Morris 
Jones, § 69, tells us that deifr is doubtful except as a late and artifi- 
cial form. Indeed the form would not be easy to explain. If there 
was no OW *defr, *deifr plur, we have to start from the plur dyfri 
found in LLanpovery, W Llanymddyfri ‘the church on the waters ’ 
(Owen i, 207). OW dyfri would give early OE *defri, whose final -1 
might be lost by OE syncope. This, of course, presupposes early 
adoption. 


Cant Beck La 
Runs from near Ireby to the Greeta near its confluence with the 
Lune. Cantsfield is near the stream. 

Kant 1202 FF. 

CANTSFIELD : Cantesfelt 1086 DB ; Canceveld 1202 FF ; Cancefeld 1208, 

1220, 1235 FF. 

There is some reason to suspect that Cant is a back-formation from 
Cantsfield, which in that case has as first element a personal name 
derived from names such as Centwine (see PNLa). 

But perhaps it is after all more likely that Cant is a genuine old 
river-name, as indeed its early appearance suggests. If so, it is no 
doubt related to KENN D, So, CatnT in Wales, and other names 
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mentioned in connexion with these names, especially Gaul Cantara. 
The meaning of the stem *canto- was very likely ‘ brilliant ’, though 
this meaning can hardly be looked upon as definitely established. 
See the fuller discussion under KENN. 


Carant or Carrant Gl 
Rises near Ashton under Hill and Sedgeberrow and flows 10 m. to 
the Avon at ‘Tewkesbury. 

Carent 778-9 BCS 232. 

Cerent 780 (11th) BCS 236 ; 984 BM. 

(of, into, ondlong) Kerent 875 (11th) BCS 541. 

(in, of) Kerente 969 (11th) KCD 552; 977 (11th) ib. 617. 

Karent’ 1274. RH. Caran 1577 S. 

The normal OE form is Cerent, which seems to have generally the 
same form in the dat and acc. Carent occurs in a document preserved 
only in Smith’s Bede, and the editor may have misread an OE & 
as a. On a misread as & see Keller, Palzographie, p. 35. 

Carrant is identical in origin with CHARENTE (France) : Caran- 
tonus, Karantona, gen Carantonis in early sources (Holder). The 
Gaulish form was very likely Carantd. ‘The name is derived from 
carant-, whence W car, Ir cara ‘ friend’, a participial formation 
from the verbal stem car- ‘ to love’. ‘The meaning may be simply 
‘friendly, pleasant stream’, but other interpretations are no doubt 
possible. 

The OE form Czrent may be compared with forms in -ent of 
names belonging to the British name T7visantdn, as OE Tarente &c. 
The probable explanation is that we have to start from Brit *Caranté, 
which became *Caranti. In this form the 7 caused British 7-mutation 
of the a of the preceding syllable. ‘The result would have been OW 
*Cereint. ‘The name was probably adopted before the a of the first 
syllable had been affected, and OE 2 is due to sound-substitution. 
It is noteworthy that the initial c was not palatalized. 


Carey D 
Rises near Halwill and flows 12 m. to the Tamar E of Launceston. 
Carey Barton and Downacarey are on the stream. 
Kari 1238 Ass 174 m 39. 
Care flu. 1575 S. Car 1612 Drayton i. 
CAREY (vil.): Kari 1086 Exon, DB; Kary 1225 Cl. 
Cary So [keri] Ellis 54* (really Castle Cary). 
Rises at Castle Cary and runs past Babcary to the Parret. 
(on, endlang) Kari 725 (c. 1350) BCS 143. 
Cart, (in) Cart 729 (c.1350) BCS 147; Cari, Cari strem, Careforde 
966 (c. 1350) ib. 1188. 
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Cary 1279 For E 154; pontem de Cary 1274, Karybrygge 1276 RH. 

Kart 1315 Ipm. Chare, Care 1586 H. 

BABCARY, CASTLE CARY: Caric, Cary 676-85 (13th) Ant Glast ; Cari, 
Babakari, Babba Cari 1086 Exon ; Cari, Babecari 1086 DB; Kari 
1107-36 (copy) Bath; Babbekari 1200 Cur. 

To the two evidently identical names Carey and Cary may be added 
the Carywater 1428 ‘Totnes 792, apparently referring to a stream near 
Totnes, D. Carey He (see Bannister) may be disregarded ; there is 
no reason to assume that it is an old river-name or even an old name in 
the district. But a possible case is CasTLEcaRY (Stirling) : Castelcary 
1450, though Watson, p. 370, suggests that -cary may be W caerydd. 

If Caric Ant Glast may be trusted, we have to start from a base in 
-ic. ‘The loss of final -c would have many analogies, as in Tory 
Brook and early forms of TorripceE D, in J, -ly from OE ic, -lic. 
The would-be OE forms are not authoritative, as they are in late 
transcripts. Still we might expect to find more traces of the final 
c, if it was in the original form. We thus have the choice between 
OE Cari and Caric. The base of the forms would be the same. 

With the name may be compared Gaul Carus, a river-name (now 
le Cuer, la Cuters, Holder), Car in Wales (NANT Car, a tributary 
of the Taff at Abercar ; Car, a tributary of the Usk; see also Owen 
iii, 324). CERI also occurs as the name of a tributary of the Teifi: 
Kery 1578S. Kerry (W Cert, very likely in Cair Cert HB; see CHURN) 
is the name of a village on the Mule ; but this does not seem to be 
an old river-name. The base of Ceri may well be Brit *Cavi-. 

These names may be referred to the Welsh verb caru ‘to love’, car 
‘a friend’ &c. We should have to start from an adjective caro- 
‘loving ’, but also ‘ friendly, pleasant’. Of this Cari- would be a 
derivative. 

There is also the possibility that the root is that found (with 
various determinants) in Lat curro, cursus, Gaul carros, W, Ir carr 
‘a car’; Lat cardo, W cerdded ‘ to go’ (see CREEDY). ‘The meaning 
of the root ker- was ‘ to move, to run ’. 

Related to Carey, Cary are possibly the following names : 

CARISBROOKE IoW (the name of a village on Lukely Brook, evidently 
the old name of the brook): Caresbroc Hy 2, J BM; Karesbroc a 1175 
ib. ; Karebroc c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase ; Carsbroc 1295 Ipm. 

Carebrok 966 (late copy) BCS 1187 (Romsey, Ha). 

CARBROOKE Nf (on an arm of the Wissey) : Cherebroc 1086 DB ; Kerebroc 
1257 Ass 568. 

Especially for the first two names relationship to Carey seems 
plausible, but the exact history of the names had better be left open. 
Car- may be identical with W Car rather than with the derivative 


in CAREY &c. 
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Caundle Brook Do 

An affluent of the Lidden. The stream has several arms. On one 
from Haydon are Caundle Marsh and Bishop’s Caundle, and Stour- 
ton Caundle is not far from it on another arm. But Purse Caundle 
is on a brook that falls into the Yeo. 

CAUNDLE (villages) : Candel 1086 Exon ; Candel, Candele, Candelle 1086 
DB; Candel 1091-1106 (c. 1300) Montacute; 1228, 1236 FF; 
Pruscandel 1275 RH. 

There is really no reason to suppose that Caundle is an old stream- 
name. ‘There are no early examples of Candel as a stream-name, 
and the Caundle villages are not on the same stream. ‘They are on 
both sides of a chain of hills, and it is more probable that Candel is 
a name of one of the hills or of the chain of hills. I have no suggestion 
to offer as regards the etymology. An element Candel occurs also 
in Candelmere 956 BCS 922 (Brokenborough, W). 


Ceiriog, Wales, Sa 
Runs past Tregeiriog and Chirk to the Dee and forms part of the 
boundary between Wales and Shropshire. 

aber Ceirawc 13th Mab (WB), c. 1400 ib. (RB). 

Keriok 1577 S. 
A writer in Arch Cambr 1923, p. 165 f., derives CHIRK from OE 
cirice ‘ church’. ‘This is clearly impossible. Chirk is an anglicized 
form of W Ceiriog. For the latter he suggests connexion with 
TREGEIRIOG (a place at Llanishen, Monm), Car, the name of brooks 
in Brecon &c. (cf. Cary), perhaps Cedir LL &c. A definite sug- 
gestion is not offered ; the possibility of the name being originally 
a personal name is pointed out. I have nothing very definite to 
suggest either. Better material is to be desired. It may be added, 
however, that ‘T'regeiriog (Monm) is on a stream, so that this Ceiriog 
is in all likelihood an old stream-name, identical with the other 
Ceiriog. Derivation from the stem found in Car, Cary, W Ceri 
seems very probable. 


Cerne Do 


Rises at Minterne Magna and flows 10 m. past Up Cerne (near the 
source), Cerne Abbas, Nether Cerne, and Charminster to the Frome 
near Dorchester. : 

aqua de Cerne 1244 Ass 201m 5 d. 

Cherne, Cherne brooke 1577 H. Cerne 1754 Pococke. 

CERNE (villages): (zt) Upcer[n] 1002-14 KCD 708; Cerne, Cernel, 
Obcerne 1086 DB ; Cerne 1202 FF, 1212 Fees 92, Hy 3 BM; Cern’ 
1220 Cl; Cern Monachorum 1256 FF; Monekecerne 1280 Ass 206 m1 : 
Uppecerne 1219 FF ; Cherne 1586 H. See Zachrisson, AN Infl, p. 20. 
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CHARMINSTER : Cerminstre 1086 DB ; Cerminister 1091 (13th) Osmund ; 
Charneminster 1586 H. 
Char Do 


Rises N of Pilsdon and flows 7 m. to the English Channel at Char- 
mouth. Chardown Hill is E of the stream. 
aqua de Cerne 1288 Ass 212 m 15 3 215 m17d. 
Charebroke c. 1540 L. Chare 1577 H. Char 1750 Pococke. 
Carrus 1586 Camden 89. Car 1612 Drayton ii. 
CHARMOUTH : Cernemvde 1086 DB; Cernem’ 1204 (1313) Ch; Cernemue 
1212 Fees, 1227, 1244 FF ; Charnemoth 1339 Cl. 
Charn Berks 


An alternative name of the Ock, on which is Charney Basset. 

(on, of) Cern 958 (c. 1225) BCS 1035. 

CHARNEY : Ceornet 821 (c. 1225) BCS 366 ; Cernet 1086 DB ; (zt, by) 
Cern 958 (c. 1225) BCS 1035. From the place-name are also derived : 
Cearninga gemzre 958 (c. 1225) BCS 1028 ; Cearna graf 959 (c. 1200) 
ib, TOA. 

It cannot be doubted that the Ock is meant by Cern, and the Ock 
would seem to have been known as Ce(a)rn at Charney. It may not 
be without importance for the question of the relation between the 
names that just at Charney the Ock divides itself into two arms for a 
mile or so. It is possible that Cearn was originally applied to the 
northern arm. Charney village is situated between the two arms. 
Later Cearn may have been applied also to the southern, more 
important arm, the Ock proper. Cf. Introduction, Ch. II, 2. 


Cearn So 


Apparently a stream near Watchet. It was not far from Taunton 
and it is stated to have been near the sea. 

Cezrn 757 (12th) BCS 158. 

Cern 938 ib. 727. 

A place Cearn is mentioned in both charters in connexion with 
Czrn, Cern. It is not stated definitely that a stream is meant, though 
that is probable. i 

There are other names containing a similar element, as CHARNWOOD 
Le, Cernwode (Do) 1257 FF, but there is no definite reason to assume 
a river-name as the base. Cerne c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase (Sx) 
cannot be identified. 

Cerne, Char, Charn are clearly identical in origin. ‘The name 
Char in its present form is a back-formation from Charmouth, 
while Cerne shows AN influence. It cannot be definitely proved 
with the material available that Char, Cerne go back to OE Cearn, 
but such a base would easily account for the forms. Cearn would 
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give OE Céarn, and WSax éa after c became late OE é (Biilbring, 
§ 315). ‘The names may be derived from W carn ‘ rock, stones ’ and 
are identical with CarrNn (q.v.). This etymology suits the Char, 
which has a stony bed. I have not seen the Cerne, but it comes 
from the Dorset Hills. The Ock has a stony bottom at least at 
Stanford. 


Chalk Beck Cu [f>rk, t[o-k] 
Rises NW of Caldbeck and falls into the Wampool NE of Wigton. 

Shauk c. 1060 (13th) Gospatric’s Ch ; 1316 For Ch 11, 6 ; Schauk’ 1285 

For E5m1,44d,5 ; Shawk 1610 Denton, 1777 N & Bii, 1. 

Tyauk’ 1289 AD vi (C 4113). 
The normal early form is Shauk, whose correctness is corroborated 
by the modern pronunciation [fo'k], which lingers on in spite of the 
quasi-etymological spelling Chalk. T'yauk’ 1289 is undoubtedly the 
MS reading, but one is tempted to suggest that it is miswritten. 
The document is an original one, but the scribe may have miscopied 
the Shauk’ of his rough notes as Tyauk’. Anyhow, it cannot carry 
weight against the testimony of the rest of the forms. Shauk is a 
curious name. The diphthong aw seems to suggest Scandinavian 
origin, but the Sh- contradicts that. If the name is English, the au 
could only have arisen in the same way as in ME hawk, that is from 
an OE *Scafoc, or else from an OE *Scawoc or the like. Neither 
can be naturally explained from a native stem. ‘The ending -oc 
points to British origin, and a form Scawoc can be explained as 
a derivative of W ysgaw ‘elder wood’ (ysgawen ‘ elder’); cf. Co 
scawen in BOsCAWEN (Boscauan 1333 AD v), MBret scau, Bret 
scad, scav, scaven, OBret Caer Scauuen (Loth), Gaul ocxoBujv 
(Holder). The etymology of the word is obscure, but we may con- 
fidently assume an OW form with -aw. The name would mean ‘ elder 
stream ’ and may be compared with VLIERBEEK (Brabant) : Viider- 
beka 12th (F6rstemann). For the suffix -oc (Brit -@co) cf. Cam Beck, 
Crummock. ‘The name would be really an adjective identical with 
Breton skadek, skavek ‘ abondant en sureau’ (Ernault, who points 
out Breton place names like Scahoet, le Scahouet). 


Char. See Cerne, 


Chater Le, Ru [tfeita] 
Rises E of Halstead and runs 15 m, past Ketton to the Welland above 
Stamford. 


Chater ryver c. 1540 L. 
KETTON : Chetene 1086 DB ; Ketene 1275 RH. 


No etymology is possible with this material. 
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Chelmer Ess 


Rises N of 'Thaxted and flows past Chelmsford to the Blackwater at 
Maldon (c. 30 m.). 


Chelmer 1576 S, 1577, 1586 H, 1586 Camden 240. 
Chelme 1577, 1586 H. 
CHELMSFORD : Celmeresfort, -forda 1086 DB; Chelmeresford 1190 P, 
-ford’ 1221 Cl. 
Chelmsford is ‘ the ford of Céolmér’. Chelmer is a back-formation 
from the common early form Chelmeresford. 


Chelt Gl 
Rises near Dowdeswell and flows 10m. past Cheltenham to the 
Severn. 

Chelt c. 1540 L. 

Chiltenham water, Chilus 1577, 1586 H. 

Chilt 1712 Atkyns, Glostershire 332. 

CHELTENHAM : Celtanhom 803 (11th) BCS 309; Chinteneham, Cilteham 

Ciltenham hd 1086 DB ; Chilteham 1159 P. 

Cheltenham no doubt has a personal name as first element, and 
Chelt is a back-formation. 


’ 


Cherwell Np, O 
Rises in Np NW of Charwelton and falls into the Thames at Oxford 
(35 m.). 
Ceruelle 681 (c. 1200) BCS 57. 
(juxta flumine) Cearwellan 864 (11th) BCS 509 ; 929 (11th) ib. 666. 
Cerwelle, (to) Cearwyllan go4 (11th) BCS 607. 
(to) Cear wyllun 944 BCS 792 (Np). 
(on) Cearewyllan 955 (c. 1200) BCS go6. 
(of) Cearwyllan, (on) Cearewylle c. 968 (c. 1200) BCS 1223. 
Cere willan, Cere willam stream 1004 (1313) Frideswide i, 8. 
(of) Cearwylle, (on) Cyrwylle 1005 (c. 1200) Eynsham i, 23 f. 
Chiarewella c. 1140 (1316) Ch. 
Charewelle 1185, 1186, 1187 P, J BM, c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 
1230-5, 1237-9 St John et passim, 1279 RH, 1300 For Ch 12, to. 
Charewell’ 1188 P, 1247 Ass 700 m 4 ; 1253 Ass 615 m 6; 1276 RH. 
Charewell 1229 For Ch 11,1; 1247 Ass 614 b m 44; 1267 Pat, r4o1 
Che 
Charwell’ 1220 Ass 7or m 223; -welle 1225 (15th) Frideswide ii, 31 ; 
1266-7 St John, 1279 RH, c. 1540 L. 
Charwell 1299 Cl, 1326 Ipm, c. 1540 L, 15768, 1577 H. 
Farewell’, Sharewell’ 1247 Ass 700 m 3 d, 8 d. 
Charnwell 1279 RH. Chareswell’ 1285 Ass 705 m 23. 
Cherwell c. 1540 L, 1574 S, 1577 H, 1586 Camden 197. 
Chore, e540 UL, 1577-1. 
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CHARWELTON : Cervel-, Cerweltone 1086 DB ; Chereweltona Hy 2 (1314) 

Ch; Charewelton 12th, Charwilton 1204, Scharwelton 13th BM; 
Chereweltun’ 1215 Cl. : 

The OE forms point to a base Cearwelle (-wylle). Occasional Ceare- 

has an intrusive vowel. Cer- is a late form with the OE change 

cea->ce-. ‘The only form found in an original OE charter is Cear- 

wyllun 944. 

The name has OE wielle as second element. We expect also the 
first to be an English word. More explanations than one may be 
thought of for an OE Cear-. It may be identical with OE cierr 
‘turn’ (Mod chare). We have then to assume that 7-mutation did 
not take place and-may compare OE Cantware by the side of Cent, 
hupban by the side of hype &c. Chare ‘a narrow lane ’, if identical 
in origin, would show a similar topographical sense. ‘The name 
would mean ‘ the winding river’, a very apt name. 

Alternatively, and perhaps more probably, we may compare 
Cherwell with G Karpacu, CarsBacu (4 different) : Carabach, Chara- 
bach oth (Fé). Kar- is derived by Fé from G kar ‘ kessel, berg- 
schlucht ’, which may well be correct. ‘The word really means ‘a 
vessel, a tub’ but is used with various senses. It is found in Goth 
kas, ON ker, OSax kar, MLG kar(e) (also ‘a basket’), Du kaar, 
EFris kare, kar (only in al-, fiskkare ‘ receptacle for fish’), Flem 
karre ‘a reservoir’. ‘The word is not found in English, but OE 
béocere ‘a beekeeper’ is a derivative of a word corresponding to 
OSax bikar ‘ bee-hive’. he OE form would be cear. Names of 
vessels are often used in transferred senses such as ‘a hollow’, ‘a 
valley ’ (cf. trough, combe, cup). So G kar ‘a hollow’ may well be 
identical with kar ‘ a vessel’. If OE cear had the sense ‘ a hollow’, 
the word might well have been used of the deep Cherwell valley. 
But the word might have had other senses. Norw kjer means among 
other things ‘ a weir, a dam for catching fish ’. Also it is not certain 
that G Karbach contains kar ‘a hollow’. There is an OHG ubar- 
chara ‘ dirt ’, corresponding to ON kar ‘ dirt on newborn lambs and 
calves’. ‘This is quite a possible first element of both Karbach and 
Cherwell. ‘The only thing that may be said with some degree of 
certainty is that it seems very probable that Cherwell and Karbach 
have the same first element, whatever may be its etymology. 

Of course, a British origin is possible. We may then compare 
Cary and the names mentioned in connexion with it. 


Chess Bk, Herts 


Rises near Chesham and joins the Colne near Rickmansworth. The 
name is a back-formation from Chesham: Cestxleshamm 1012 


(12th) Thorpe 553 ; see PNBk. 
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Chet Nf 
Runs 8 m. from Alpington past Chedgrave and Loddon to the Yare 
near Reedham. The old name was probably Loppon. 

CHEDGRAVE : Scatagraua 1086 DB ; Cathegrave c. 1165~70 BM ; Chatte- 

graue, Schategraue 1268-9 Ass 569 a; Chedgrave 1396 BM. 

Chet is an obvious back-formation. The first element of Chedgrave 
is a personal name (OE Ceatta). The name seems to have arisen 
before the change of > d took place in Chedgrave. 


Chew So 
Rises near Chewton Mendip and runs 14 m. past Chew Stoke, Chew 
Magna and Chewton Keynsham to the Avon SE of Bristol. 


Chute 1577 H. 

CHEW (vil.): Chyw c. 1050 (copy) KCD 836; Chiu (hd) 1084, Chiu 
1086 Exon; Chiwe 1086 DB; Chyu 1274 RH; Chyw 1281 
Wells i. 

CHEW STOKE : Chiuuestoc 1086 Exon ; Chiwestoch 1086 DB. 

CHEWTON : Ciwtun 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553; Czuuetuna 1086 Exon ; 
Ciwetune 1086 DB ; Chywuton 1235 Pat ; Chuyton 1243 Ass; Chiwton 
1281 Wells i, 149 f. 

Chute 1577 is a back-formation from Chewton. 

We may compare with Chew pant ciu (Glam), foss ciu (Monm) 
LL 157,242. Ciis apparently W cyw ‘ young of an animal, chicken ’. 
Chew seems to be one of the river-names identical with names of 
animals. Cf. ABER GWYBEDYN (gwybedyn ‘a gnat ’) Owen iii, 247, 
Nant CEILI0G (ceiliog ‘a cock ’) a trib of the Tawe. 


Chid Do 
A small stream which falls into the sea at Chideock. 


CHIDEOCK (vil.) : Cidiohoc 1086 Exon ; Cidihoc 1086 DB. 


Chid is a back-formation from Chideock, which may or may not 
be an old name of the Chid. Chideock may be compared with 
DuncuHIpEocK D: Donsedoc Exon, Dunsedoc DB, Dunsidioch’ 1188 
P, Donschidiok 1291 Tax. ‘The latter probably has as second 
element an adjective corresponding to W _ coediog (=coedog) 
‘wooded ’, a derivative of coed ‘wood’, Brit céto-. On the change 
cét-> cit- (cid-) see Anglia-Beiblatt xxxvi, 146 ff. If this is right, 
Chideock is an old place-name meaning ‘the wooded place’. 
Alternatively we may identify Chideock with the Welsh stream-name 
Crrp10c, which denotes a tributary of the Dee. As regards the 
vowel cf. Chirk from Ceiriog. Ceidiog seems to be derived in some 
way from W cad ‘a battle’, a personal name being possibly the 
immediate base. 
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Chilt Sx 

A small tributary of the Arun. The name looks like a back-formation 
from Chiltington : Cilletone DB. But Prof. Mawer points out La 
Chilte (the name of a place in West Chiltington) 1357 SxAS lil, 1 (6 


Churn Gl, W 

One of the head-streams of the Thames, which rises in the Cots- 
wolds S of Cheltenham and flows 16 m. past N Cerney, Cirencester, 
S Cerney, Cerney Wick to the Thames at Cricklade. 

(innon) Cyrnéa (var. Cirnea) c. 800 (11th) BCS 299. 

Cirnea, (on) Cyrnea 852 (c. 1225) BCS 466. 

Cirne 818-852 (c. 1225) Abingdon 1, 29. 

(on) Cyrne 999 (¢. 1225) KCD 703. 

Cheern 15th W Wore. 

Churne ryver c.1540 L. Churne 15775, 1586 Camden 194. 

Cyrne, Churne, Chirne, Chyrne 1577 H. 

CERNEY (N and S): Cyrnea 852 (c. 1225) BCS 466 (N Cerney); #xt 
Cyrne, (terra) Cyrne 999, Cyrne c. 1000 (c. 1225) KCD 703, 1312 
(S Cerney) ; Cernet 1086 DB; Cernay 1221 Ass; Norhcern Hy 3 
BM ; Suthcerney 1287 Ass 280 m 12. 

CIRENCESTER: Kopiviov c. 150 Ptolemy; Durocornovio 4th (8th) IA; 
Cironium c. 650 (13th) Rav ; Cirenceaster 891 (s.a. 577), -ceastre ib. 
(s.a. 628, 879, 880) ASC (A) ; Cirrenceastre, (‘ Britannice’) Cazircert 
894. Asser; Cyyrenceastre c. 1100 (s.a. 1020) ASC (D); Curneceastre 
999 (¢: 1225) KCD. 703s) Gyrneceasire c. 1000 (¢.11225) 1b. asrer 
Cirecestre 1086 DB. Cair Ceri (11th) HB 210; Welsh Caer Geri. 


The etymology of Churn is bound up with that of the old name of 
Cirencester, two apparently unrelated forms of which are on record, 
Kopivov Ptol and Durocornovio IA. The latter cannot be the source 
of OE Ciren-, while Kopinov has been held to be a possible source. 
Stevenson, Arch lxix, 200 ff., assumed an immediate base Cerin or 
the like, developed from Corinion by Brit z-mutation, and I have 
accepted this IPN i, 16. I now find it is impossible, however, to 
uphold this theory. Brit 7-mutation in a word such as Corinion is a 
late phenomenon. If Ciren- is due to it, the name must have been 
adopted late, a suggestion which is in conflict with known facts as well 
as with the phonetic development of the name in English (palataliza- 
tion and changes of the vowel). If Ciren comes from Corinion, we 
have to assume that the unstressed 0 was reduced and thus gave 
OE e. There is also the remarkable fact that the place would have 
had two similar, yet unrelated names, the earlier of which survived. 

I submit the following very simple solution. Ptolemy’s Kopéov 
is miswritten for Kopviov, a shortened form of Cornovion. The 
intrusive vowel has analogies in AvBuwios for AvBvios in certain 
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MSS and in “Jod«a for Ioxa. Iodxa cannot be a correct form. This 
solves all the difficulties. From Cornio- would develop Prim Welsh 
*Cern early enough to account for OE Ciren. It might be objected 
that Cern ought to have given OE Ceorn, but the OE breaking is a 
very early phenomenon, and when it appears in British loan-words it 
is probably rather due to sound-substitution than to a sound-change. 
Cern would give Ciern (Cirn, Cyrn) owing to palatal influence. The 
disyllabic Ciren- in the place-name may be due to an intrusive 
vowel. But the Prim Welsh Cern would have a strongly palatalized n 
(cf. Baudis, § 212), which may well have been apprehended as in. 
Cazrceri in HB (Civitates) is identified by Asser with Cirencester. 
Ceri cannot be derived from Cern ; but no more can it be derived 
from Corinion. An n would not disappear in such a position. The 
identification of the cities in the list is in many cases doubtful. 
Wrong identifications occur in early writers. Thus Cair Lottcoit is 
often wrongly stated by early chroniclers to be Lincoln. If the 
identification of Cairceri was in Asser’s MS, he may have made a 
mistake or be reproducing an error already prevalent. But the 
identification may be an interpolation. The passage is wanting in 
Florence’s transcript, as well as in Chron St Neots (on the importance 
of this see Asser, Introd, § 33 f.). Itis true itis in Symeon of Durham. 
Very likely Cairceri is not Cirencester at all, but Kerry in Wales. 
Cornovion is apparently derived from the tribal name Cornovit, 
and Cornion is a shortened form of the same stem. ‘The river-name 
may have developed from the place-name (cf. PENK) either in British 
or OE time. Or a river-name Cornio- or Cornia ‘ the river of the 
Cornovii ’ may have been formed direct from the tribal name. 
Shortened, hypocoristic forms of tribal names and of place-names 
occur occasionally in Celtic languages. In WG 133 are pointed out cases 
such as Brittones by the side of Britanni, Galli by the side of Galatz. 
Cirencester is not actually in the district of the Cornovii, whose 
territory seems to have ended a little north of the town. It is in the 
territory of the Dobunni. We may assume either that the Dobunni 
were in reality a branch of the Cornovii or else that a settlement of 
Cornovii had taken place at Cirencester. 


Churnet St 
Rises NE of Leek and runs c. 20 m. through the Churnet Valley 
to the Dove near Rocester. 
Chirnet 1250 Dieul, 1293 Ass 804 m 56 ; 1318 AD v. 
Chyrnet 1318, 1324 AD v; 1372 Coll ii, 308. | Chyrned 14th AD v, 
Chernet 1272 Ass 802 m 443; 13th AD v. 
Churnet c. 1275 Stafford, c. 1540 L, 1577S. 
Churne 1577, 1586 H. 
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The variation in the early forms would be best explained from a 
base Ceornet. In the WMidl dialect of St eo would be expected to 
give ME y (written u), varying with e and z. The suffix seems to be 
that of Kennet or of Nymet. The hypothetical OE Ceorn- might be 
due to substitution of eo for Brit e. ‘This would give a British base 
*Cernét or *Cernet. Such a name might be derived from the stem 
cern- of Gaul Cernone (now SANON, a tributary of the Meurthe) and 
Cernunnos, the name of a god, which are supposed to belong either 
to the stem cern- ‘a horn’ related to corn, or to a word corresponding 
to Olr cern ‘ victory ’ (Dottin). 

A more satisfactory etymology is gained if we may start from MIr 
cern, Ir cearn, -a, Gael cearn ‘angle, corner’. This word, which 
seems to be related to corn ‘a horn’, is not with certainty evidenced in 
British, butit seems possible that MBret cernaou ? ‘cachots’ or ‘cercles’ 
(Ernault) is a related word. Loth, RC xlii, 354, assumes an original 
meaning ‘angle’ also for W cern ‘side of the head, side of a steep hill’, 
Bret cern ‘ crown of the head’. Churnet, if derived from this stem, 
would mean ‘the winding river’, a singularly apt name for the river. 


Chynd Wo 


Perhaps a stream at King’s Norton. Gave name to a now lost place 
CHYNDHOUSE (PNWo). 

(on) Ciondan, (of) Ceondan 704-9 (12th) BCS 123; (in, of) Czondan 

704-9 (11th) ib. 123 B; (on, of) Crondan 972 (c. 1050) ib. 1282. 

CHYNDHOUSE: Chende (p) 1255 Ass; Cheende (p) 1339 FF (PNWo). 
There is nothing to prove that this is a river-name, though that may 
seem plausible at first sight. I have no definite opinion on the name. 
It may be related to Cuew La, Y, which appear in early sources as 
Cho and seem to go back to OE céo ‘ gill of a fish ’, here in a trans- 
ferred sense ‘ ravine’ (cf. ON gil in both senses). Cionde may have 
denoted a ravine or narrow valley. ‘The formation is obscure. 


Claw D 
Rises in Gt Claw Moor and flows 8 m. past Clawford and Clawton 
to the Tamar S of N Tamerton. 

Claw 1829-31 Moore, Devon. 

CLAWTON : Clauuuetone 1084, Clauetona 1086 Exon; Clavetone 1086 

DB ; Clavatona 1088 Totnes 12. 

CLAWFORD : Clouford (p) 1330 Subs (Gover). 
Claw is apparently a back-formation from Clawton, though it might 
be an old name in spite of the absence of early forms. In favour of 
the latter alternative tells the fact that Clawford and Clawton are 
c. 14m. apart. The only suggestion I can make is that Claw- is 
identical with OE cléa, clawu ‘a claw’, but also ‘a cloven hoof ’. 
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Clawton is in a tongue of land between two streams. The name 
might well mean ‘ the fin in the tongue of land’. Clawford is just 
below a place where a small brook joins the Claw. Here is thus 
another tongue of land. The places might have been named in- 
dependently of each other. However, Clawford might contain the 
stream-name Claw, formed by back-formation. A stream-name 
*Clawe ‘the cloven one’ does not seem probable. Caw (fm in 
Woolfardisworthy, D) is Clawe 1612 FF (Gover). 

Clanbek Lanercost x, 7, Claubek ib. f 283 (Cu) might contain the 
same element, but we do not know if Clan- or Clau- is correct. 


Cleskett Beck Cu 
Joins Coalfell Beck, an affluent of Haining Burn, near Tindale Tarn. 
Clesketts is a place near the stream. 

Klesket 1589 CWNS xxv, 316. 

CLESKETTS : Claschet 13th (copy) Lanercost iv, 12, xiii, 13; magna 

Glasceith 13th ib. vii, 8; Clesket 1479 Hexham ii. 

The base seems to be a compound of the words corresponding to 
W glas ‘ green’ and coed ‘ wood ’, identical with GLASCoED in Wales. 
The stream-name seems to be a back-formation. The change Gi- 
>Cl- implied in this etymology has analogies in forms of GLENCOYNE, 
GLYNCH, GLYMPTON (see GLYME), and GLEASTON La (PNLa). 


Clow Beck Y (NR) 
Runs past Clowbeck h. to the Tees S of Darlington. 

Cloubek’ 1293 Ass 1098 m 66 (=1101). 

CLOWBECK : ? Claubec c. 1190 Godric; Cloubek 1348 Pudsay ; Clowbek 

1488 Ipm. 

The forms seem to point to a first element with the Scandinavian 
diphthong au. If so, it is evidently ON klauf ‘a cloven hoof’, 
Norw klauv the same, also ‘a narrow ravine’. In the latter sense 
the word is often used in place-names in Norway. ‘The name may 
refer to the narrow valley in which the river runs in its upper part. 
But it may also refer to a river-fork. A stream joins Clow Beck 
immediately above Clowbeck h. 

CLoucu Y (WR), a tributary of the Rawthey, E of Sedbergh, is no 
doubt OE cloh ‘a clough, a deep valley ’. Clough fm is on the river. 


Clun. See Colne. 


Clyst D 
Rises at Clyst William and runs past C. Hydon, C. St Lawrence, 
Broad C., C. Honiton, C. St Mary, C. St George to the Exe at 
Topsham (12 m.). The valley is called Clyst Vale. 

3427 G 
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(on) Glyst 937 (11th) BCS 721 (=722) 5 963 ib. 1103. 

Clist c. 1200 Coll i, 185 ; 1321 Oliver Mon. 

Clyst 1282 Ass 181 m 40. Honyton-clift-water 15th W Worc. 

cLyst (villages) : Clyst Wicon 963 BCS 1103 ; Cliftwike Thorpe 610 ; 
Cliswich 1205 FF ; (zt) Clist c. 1060 Earle 249 ; Clist c. 1100 Thorpe 
633, 637; Clis, Clist 1086 DB, Exon ; Glest 1196 FF ; Clist 1202 FF, 
1249 Ass 176. 

cLIsTON (hd, old manor): Glistun s.a. 1001 ASC(A); Clistona 1086 
Exon ; Clistone 1086 DB ; Cliston’ 1249 Ass 176 m 30 d. 

CLYST WILLtaM (h.): Clistewline (for -wlme) 1256, Clyst G& Wylme 
1268, Clistewelme 1270 FF; Clystewelme (p) 1282 Ass 186 m 35 ; 
Clistewilme 1309 FF. 'The second element is OE &wylm ‘source of 
a river ’, and the name means ‘ the source of the Clyst ’, ‘ Clyst head ’. 

The OE spellings apparently point to an original form with y, but 
the total absence of u in later forms tells in favour of OE Clit being 
the real form. Clist was inflected as a consonant stem. 

The name is a derivative with the suffix -st- (found also in 'TEsT) 
from the root kleu- ‘to wash, to swill’ in Lat cluo ‘to cleanse ’, 
cloaca, Cluentus (now CHIENTO, river Italy), Gk xAv~w ‘to wash, 
splash ’, xAvornp ‘ clyster’, KkAvSwv ‘ swell of the sea’, OE hAlittor 
‘clean’ &c. (see Boisacq). The root is found in several river-names, 
as CLYDE Sc (Clota 'Tac, Olr Cluad ; base *Clouta), and the common 
Crypacu in Wales. One Clydach, a tributary of the Usk, is Cloutac 
LL 155, another is Cleudach 1208 Cart Glam ; see also Owen i, 195. 
The immediate base, if the OE form was Clist, is Celtic *klist-, 
whence OW *Cilist. An OE Clyst may be explained from *Rloust-, 
whence OW *Clust. ‘The exact meaning is not certain. The Clyst 
is on the whole a slow-moving stream, and ‘ the washing, rushing 
stream” would not do. It has clear water ; so a meaning ‘ clean 
stream ’ would be all right. 


Cober Co 
Runs 10m. through Helston to the sea at Loo Pool. Sometimes 
called Loo. Harrison says it was Cohor as far as Helston, then 
Loo. 

Coffar 1284 Ass 115 m 10 d ; 1286 Ass 1273 m 2 (G). 

Cofar 1323 Ass 1385 m 11 (G). 

Chohor 1336 Ch, 1338 Seizin (G). Cohor 1576 S, 1577, 1586 H. 

Loo flu 1576 S. Loo, Lowmouth, Lopole 1577 H. Lo 1602 Carew. 

Cober 1610 (1728) Norden, 1724 Defoe. 

The form Cober has no early authority, and seems to be due simply 
to misreading of Coher or Cohor. ‘This indicates that the old name 
had got out of use (displaced by Loo) and was later artificially 
revived. 

The etymology of the name is obscure. 
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Cock Beck Y (WR) 


Rises NE of Leeds and flows 10 m. to the Wharfe below Tadcaster. 


Cok’, Cock’ 1293 Ass 1098 m 48. 

(the water of) Koc 1348 Y Deeds i, 2 (Aberford). 
Cok bek, Cokbek c. 1540 L. 

Cockebecke 1577, 1586 H. 


The explanation that immediately offers itself is that Cock is a 
shortening of an earlier Cock brook (or beck), the first element being 
cock a bird. But the absence of the longer name in early records tells 
against this. Gordon and Smith suggest derivation from W coch 
‘red’. ‘This is phonetically unexceptionable, and I should not 
hesitate to accept it, if the stream had red water or a red bottom. 
I have seen it at various places and found nothing that would justify 
a meaning ‘ the red brook’. ‘There are certain names containing an 
element Cock-, that might be compared. Cor_eer (Brixton, D) is 
Cokflute 1298 FF. Corrorp (Kenton) is Cokford 1310 FF, probably 
Coccford 1044 JAA 39 (no. xii). Note Cocbroc 931 BCS 675 (Watch- 
field, Berks). Middendorff assumes for the last and some others 
an OF cocc ‘ Gurgel, Schlund, Schlucht’’. Such a meaning is not 
evidenced anywhere. ‘he element Cock- in the names adduced may 
quite well be cock the bird. 

There is possibly a Welsh river-name Coc. According to Cardiff 
Bor Rec v, 332 ff., CoGan took its name from a river Cog. Cogan 
is on a stream that falls into the sea, and there is a farm Coc near 
it. [he name Cog is very likely from W cog ‘a cuckoo’. If so, we 
have here another river-name identical with the name of an animal. 
Cog represents earlier coc, which may well be the source of Cock, Y. 


Cf. Cukoueburn (Roxb) Melrose Cart (Watson 355). 


Cocker La 
A small stream that runs from near Winmarleigh to the Lune estuary 
near Cockerham and Cockersand. 
Cocur 930 (14th) Y Ch 1 (Cocus BCS 1344). 
Cokir 1153-6 (copy) La Ch 392. 
Coker 1170-84, 1240-68 (1268) Cockersand 365, 773. 
Koker 1184-1202, 13th (1268) ib. 366, 47, 347; ¢. 1540 L. 
Goker c. 1540 L. 
Cocker water 1590 Burghley. 
COCKERHAM : Cocreham 1086 DB ; Kokerham 1246 Ass. 
COCKERSAND : Cocresha 1207 P ; Cocressand, Cokeresand 1215 P 
Cocker Beck Nt 
Flows from W of Lambley to the Trent near Gunthorpe. 


Cokerbec 1235 Ch. Cokerbek 1375 Pat. 
G2 
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Cocker Beck Du 
Joins the Skerne at Darlington. Cockerton is near its mouth. 


Cocke becke 1577, 1586 H. 
COCKERTON : Cocertune c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC; Kokertune 1242 Ass. 


Cocker Cu 
Flows through Buttermere and Crummock Water and falls into the 
Derwent at Cockermouth (12 m.). 
Coker 1230 Sc, n.d. (15th) Fount 54; 1279 Ass 131 m4; 1292 QW, 
1306 Pat, c. 1540 L, 1576S. Cok’ 1292 Ass 135 m 23. 
Cokir 13th St Bees. Kokyr ? c. 1316 (copy) Wetheral 385. 
Cocar ? c. 1316 (copy) St Bees 492. Cokar 1586 H. 
COCKERMOUTH : Kok’mue 1195 FF(P); Kokermu 1216 Cl. 
Coker So 
The stream that runs past West, East and North Coker to the Yeo 


near Yeovil may be supposed to have been once called Coker. Coker 
Hill is close to W Coker. 

Coker water, Westcoker water c. 1540 L. Cokar 1577 H. 

COKER (villages) : Cochra 1086 Exon, 1156 (c. 1300) Montacute ; Cocre 

1086 DB, Hy 3 BM; Coker, Estcocre 1275 Ipm; Koker (hd) 1280 
Ass 759 m 41. 

The names Cocker and Coker are clearly identical. In PNLa I 
suggest with much hesitation that Cocker represents the fem form 
of an adj *kukros ‘crooked’, which may be the source of EIr cuar 
‘crooked, perverse’. A British form *Kukra would give *Cocra, *Cocr 
(W *Cogr). Cocur, the earliest form of the La Cocker, has u owing to 
svarabhakti ; in OE an u or o often develops before ry after a back 
vowel in the preceding syllable (OE Gtur, thothur &c. ; cf. Bilbring, 
§ 441). I am now inclined to adopt the said derivation definitely. 
‘There seems to be sufficient reason to accept the derivation of Ir 
cuar from *kukro-, as suggested by Stokes and (alternatively) by 
MacBain. It is true Ir cuar* may also go back to *kupro- (cf. Torp, 
p. 91), but if the river-name Cocker may be derived with probability 
from *kukro-, there is sufficient ground to prefer this base. Now 
‘the crooked stream’ is a very suitable name for all the Cockers, 
Cocker Becks, and Coker, and we expect such a common name to be 
derived from some word that would naturally be applied to rivers. 

Kukro- can be derived from the root kuk- ‘to bend’ (from keuek), 
found in Sanskr kucati ‘ cowers’, OSlav kukii ‘crooked’, Lat 
conquinisco ‘to cower’ &c. (see Walde, s.v.), Goth hauhs ‘high’ &c. 
(Torp, p. 91). On the root see further Persson, p. 528 f. 


t A totally different etymology for Ir ciiar is suggested by Loth, RC xiii, 83. But 
his only objection against the base kukro- is the fact that it is isolated. 
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Cod Beck Y (NR) 
Rises in Whorlton Moor NE of Northallerton and runs past Thirsk 
to the Swale near Topcliffe (20 m.). 

Cotesbec 13th (copy) Riev. 

Cottebec (or, Coccebec) 1279 Ass 1057 m 23. 

Coddebek c. 1540 L. Codbeck 1562 FF. Codbek 1577 S. 
The first element is probably a personal name, OE Cotta, found in 
CoTTINGLEY, COTTINGHAM, CoTTINGwITH Y, or ODan Kotti. The t 
became voiced to d before the b. 


Codre Wo 
A lost name of a small stream near Powick. 

(of) Codran, Codranford 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282 (in boundaries of 

Powick and an adjoining place, whose name is now lost). 
I suggest that the first element of this name is OW cou ‘ hollow ’, 
W cau, on which see Cover. The second element may be W dwr 
from dwfr ‘ water, river’. It is true the word would have to be 
assumed to have been strongly reduced at an early period. 

It is not absolutely impossible that the same stream-name may be 
the first element of CoTHERSTON Y (NR) : Codrestune DB, Cotheres- 
ton 1347 Cor 214m 10. The place is on the Balder, which is called 
Cotheresbek’ 1347 Cor. But a personal name is more probable. 
COTHERIDGE Wo is Coddan hrycc 963 BCS 1106. 


Coforth Brook Wo 
Possibly the brook that runs from near Wants Green to Laughern 
Brook. It was a boundary of Wick Episcopi. 

Coforet broc, Coford broc 757-75 (11th) BCS arg. 
The name looks as if it might contain the same element as WYNFORD, 
WInrRiTH Do, i.e. a form of W ffrwd, OCo frot ‘a stream’, The 
abnormal -th has some analogies (see WINFRITH &c.), but in the present 
name we have also to assume metathesis, probably after the adoption 
into English. The first element is apparently the same as that of 
CopreE and Cover. See especially Cover. 


Cole Wa, Wo 
Rises near King’s Norton and flows to the Tame near Coleshill 
(e429 m.). 
(in) Colle 849 (11th) BCS 455 (Wastill, near King’s Norton) ; (on, of) 
Colle 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282 (Yardley). 
Collec. 1540 L. Cole 1576 S, 1577, 1586 H. 
COLESHILL (vil.): Colles hyl 799 (11th) BCS 295; Coleshelle 1086 DB, 
Collishulle 1329 BM ; ? xt Cylles hale 11th BM. 
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Cole,! now Colton Beck, La 
Rises in Furness Fells E of Blawith and runs 5 m. past Colton to 
the Leven near Greenodd. 
Cole 1247, Colle 1257 (1412) Furness 1, 410 f. 
COLTON : Coleton 1202 FF ; Colton 1336 Furness. 


The OE form Colle dat, acc, in conjunction with Colles hyl, on the 
face of it points toan OE Colle masc. Such a form, however, would 
be unusual, and perhaps we should rather start from OE Coll fem, 
from which was formed a genitive in -es, even if such a form appears 
remarkably early. After all, it is not absolutely certain that Coleshill 
contains the river-name. There are two other Coleshills in England, 
one in Bk, one in W, neither of which is derived from a river-name. 
It is just possible that the Wa Coleshill has a personal name as first 
element. Or Coll in Coleshill may be related to, but not identical 
with, the river-name. 

I derive the river-name Cole from W coll ‘ hazels’. ‘The name is 
very likely identical with CooLz, the name of a tributary of the 
Marne (France) : Cosla 896, Cola 1239 Dict 'Top (Marne). This 
name, like CooLr, the name of a place appearing as Coslus 869, 
Cosla 983, Colla 11th (ib.), is derived by Holder from Gaul coslo-, 
corresponding to W, Ir coll ‘ hazels’ and cognate with Lat corylus. 
Cole would then be a name of the same meaning as HAZELBROOK. 
River-names derived from names of trees are common; cf. DERWENT, 
LymMPNE, ONNY. W AFON COLLEN seems to contain W collen 
‘hazel’. It is, of course, not possible now to show that ‘ hazel 
stream” was a suitable name. 

If Cole means ‘ hazel brook ’, it is possible that Coleshill had once 
a name derived likewise from coll ‘ hazels ’, but not exactly identical 
with the river-name. It might have been an original *Cos/o- meaning 
‘hazel copse’ and identical with the French place-name Coole. 
This might have given an OE Coll masc (or neut). The same deriva- 
tion is possible for the other Coleshills. On CoLe W see LENT. 


College Burn Nb 


Rises on the Cheviot and joins with Bowmont Water to form the 
Glen (7 m.). Also called BoweEnrT. 


Colledge 1542 Bowes 204. 


No doubt a compound name with etch ‘a pool; a swamp; an 


* In PNLa Cole (Colle) was wrongly located in Westmorland, the reason being the 
fact that the grantor was W. de Skelsmergh. The identity with Colton Beck is, 
however, certain. In the documents is mentioned a piece of land called Lakeley- 
ternemire (Lawleiternemire), which is identical with Lagleiterne in a Conishead 


charter Mon vi, 557, mentioned in connexion with Thurstanwater, the Crake and 
the Leven. 
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occasional water-course’ (EDD) as second element. For the change 
to -ledge, cf. CAWLEDGE (Nb), earlier Cauleche a 1252, Caulage 1479 
(PNNb). The first element may be OE col ‘ coal’ or Cola pers. n. 
But a consonant may have been lost between the /’s. 


Coln Gl 


Rises 5m. E of Cheltenham N of Sevenhampton and flows past 
Coln St Denis, Coln Rogers, and Coln St Aldwyn to the Thames at 
Lechlade (20 m.). 

Cunuglae, Cunuglan (sulhforda) 721-43 (11th) BCS 166. 

(bi) Cunelgan 855 (11th) BCS 487. 

(juxta) Cunelgnan 899 (11th) BCS 580. 

Colne 1248 Ass 274 m 2315775. 

Culna 1258 Ipm. 

COLN (vil.) : et Enneglan (for Cuneglan) 872 (13th) BCS 535 ; Cungle 
962 (11th) ib. 1091 ; (be) Culne 1oth (12th) BCS 1320 ; Colne, Culne 
1086 DB. 

No suggestion can be made for this name. The form on which the 
etymology must be based is the first, OE Cunugle, obl Cunuglan. 
The sound-developmentseems to have been Cunugle>Cungle>*Cunle, 
whence by metathesis Culne &c. 


Colne or Coln Herts, Mx, Bk 
Rises near Hatfield and flows past Colney Heath, London Colney, 
Colney Street to the Thames at Staines. Boundary between Mx and 
bk {¢,30 m,), 
I. Colenéa 785 (copy) BCS 245. Colen[bryc]ge 1007 Crawford. 
Collee 1391 Works u, 84. 
Colney 1398 Works 11, 48 ; 1478 BM, ¢c. 1540 L. 
Colneystreme 1433, 1438 Pat. 
II. (be) Colne 894 ASC (A). Calne c. 1000 ib. (C), c. 1100 1b. (D). 
Colne 1294, 1298 (c. 1400) St Alban f 18 d, 24 d ; 1351 Cl, c. 1540 L, 
1574.9, 1598 Norden. 
Cole 157715 001k. 
COLNEY STREET : (regiam viam que dicitur) Colnee 1275 RH. 
COLNEY : Colnee (p) 1308-26, Colne (p) 1349-96 (c. 1400) Gesta Abb 
St Alb ii, 151, iti, 94. 
Colnbrook Bk, Mx 
An old name of one of the arms of the Colne, which gave name to 
Colnbrook vil. 


(mill on) Colebrok 1222 St Paul 99. 

(aqua de) Colebroc 1235 Ass 536 m 6. 

COLNBROOK (vil.) : Colebroc Hy 1 (c. 1225) Abingdon ii, 97; (p) 1190 
P ; Colunbroke (corrupt Colebroke) c. 1540 L, 
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In PNBk the first element of this name is held to be a personal name 
Cola. 'Uhis may be right, but I see no objection to taking it to be the 
river-name, whose n was lost before the 6. 


Colne Ess 

Rises 3 m. S of Haverhill and flows 35m. past Colne Engaine, 
Earl’s and White Colne, Wakes Colne, and Colchester to the North 
Sea at Mersea Island. 


Colne, Colnewader 1362, Colnewater 1484 Pat. 
Colne 1576 5, 1586 H, 1586 Camden 246. 


COLNE (villages): (at) Colne c. 958 (c. 1300) BCS 1012; Colne post 
ggt ib. 1289 ; (at) Colne 1045 (14th) KCD 931 ; Colun, Parva Colun 
1086 DB ; Colun 1202 FF, 1220 Cl; Colum: 1148 (copy), 1274 BM, 
1189, Hy 2 (c. 1225) Abingdon, 1203 FF, c. 1210 Bodl, 1272 Ass 
238 m 58; Colne 1371 BM; Colas, Cola Hy 1, Coles Hy 2 (c. 1225) 
Abingdon ; Colum Viel Engayne (Cunte, Quency) 1274 f. RH. 

COLCHESTER : Cair Colun c. 800 (11th) HB 211; (to) Colneceastre 921 
ASC (A); Colenceaster 931 (12th) BCS 674; Colecestra, -castre 
1086 DB; Colecestra, -cestria 1096, Colecestre 1119 (13th) Colchester; 
Colecestr’ 1190 P, 

Colne Hu 


Colne vil. is situated c. 1 m. from Earith and the Ouse. Very likely 
it was named from a stream Colne, which has now disappeared as a 
result of draining. 

COLNE (vil.): Colne c. 1050 (12th) KCD 907; 1086 DB, 1232 FF, 
1277 (13th) Ely f 96 f.; Colen, Collen’ 1279 RH. Coleford, Colleholm, 
Colnehale are also mentioned Ely f 96 f. Cf. PNHu. 

Clun Sa [klan] . 


Rises below the Black Mountain and runs past Clun, Clunton, 
Clunbury, Clungunford to the ‘Teme at Leintwardine (18 m.). 
Coluno flumine 1572 Lhuyd, 
Clune flu.1577S.  Clun1s577 H.  Clun, Colun 1851 Bagshaw. 


CLUN (t.): Clu[nja 13th (s.a. 1233) Ann Cambr; dref Golunwy 
(c. 1400) Brut (s.a. 1233); (yn ymyl) Colunwy ib. (s.a. 1263); 
Castell Clunwy Gwentian Brut (s.a. 1194); Colunw late 15th Cymmro- 
dor xxvi, p. 96 (Welsh Inscr.); Clone, Clune 1086 DB; Clune 1162, 
Cluni 1163 P; Clun’ 1204, Clune 1215 Cl; Clonna, Clonne, Cluna, 
Clun’ 1255 RH ; Clawne, Cloun 1267 Ipm ; Cloun, Clune 1272 Ipm ; 
Cluna 1274. RH ; Clone 1309, Clonne 1337 RSc. 

CLUNBURY : Cluneberie 1086 DB; Clinburi 1272 Ipm. 

CLUNGUNFORD : Clungonvert 1272 Ipm, 

CLUNTON : Clutvne 1086 DB ; Clonton 1267 Ipm. 


' The form Colum may be due to association with OE names containing dat 
pl -um. 
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Clun Nt 


It is possible that Clun may be an old name of the Poulter. One 
arm of the river rises at Clowne in Derbyshire, and the river runs 
past Clumber. ‘The lost place Clun seems to have been near Car- 
burton (on the Poulter). 

Clumber River 1707 Duk 357. 


ee : Clune 1002 (11th) KCD 1298 ; Clune 1086 DB; Cloun 1328 


CLUN (Nt): Clune 1086 DB, 1276 RH ; Hungrecluna 1199 Ch. 

CLUMBER : Cllunbre 1086 DB ; Clunbra (p) 1166 P. 

The loss of the vowel of the first syllable is doubtless due to a Welsh 
change. We may compare Clettwr for Calettwr and Trannon for 
Tarannon. 'Vhe loss very likely took place in the longer form, W 
Colunwy. 

Besides the examples dealt with, the following more doubtful 
cases may be mentioned : 

Colnham 1298 (c. 1400) Eynsham ii, 93, Colneham 1300 For (Arch 37). 
The name, which shows a form similar to that of Camelham W (see 
CAM BROOK So), denoted a tributary of the Evenlode (O). 

COLLINGTREE Np is on an important tributary of the Nene, which may 
have been called Colne. Examples are: Colentrev 1086 DB, Coluntre 
E2e. lpr. 

COLE So (near Bruton where a brook joins the Brue): Colna 1212 Fees 80. 
The identity of CoLNE and CLUN is hardly to be doubted. Clun 
(Sa) is W Colunwy, which presupposes an OW Coliin-. Colne (Ess) 
is Colun in Cair Colun HB ; and early Engl Colun (DB &c.) points 
to OE Colun. ‘The rest of the names are found too late for it to be 
possible to determine the original form with the same certainty. 
But no doubt they go back to OE Colun in so far as they are old 
river-names. The British Coliin- was adopted as Colun, whose oblique 
form was Colne, Cf. Alne from Alun. 

The British base Coliin- represents earlier *Colaun- (or *Coloun- &c.), 
a name formed with the same suffix as ALN, Brit Alauno-. The ulti- 
mate etymology of this Colaun- is as difficult as that of Alauno-. 'The 
o of the first syllable may represent OW o or 6, Ar 0 or Z@. There are 
many roots from which such bases may be derived, and it is hardly 
worth while enumerating them with a string of words from various 
languages. It is scarcely possible to establish any common character- 
istics of the rivers with the name, which might give a definite hint 
as to the meaning. The probability seems to be that the name had a 
general meaning such as ‘ water’ or ‘river’ or the like. If so, 
perhaps the root in Lat celer, Gk KéAevfos ‘a road >, KeA€vw ‘ to 
set going ’, xéAAw ‘ to push, excite ’, BovxoAos, W bugail ‘a cowherd ’ 
&c. is more worthy of consideration than others, 
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It has often been held that Colchester contains as first element 
Lat colonia ; this view is still taken by Baudi8, § 39. This derivation 
is ruled out of court by the fact that Colne is the name of several 
old villages situated a good many miles from Colchester and on the 
Colne. The identification of Colonia IA with Colchester is doubtful. 


Colne Y (WR) 
Rises in Close Moor and falls into the Calder at Cooper Bridge 
(12 m.). 
Calne c. 1180, c. 1200 (15th) Y Ch 1692, 1701; ¢. 1200 (15th) Fount 
122 ff., 359 ; Calnac. 1200 (15th) ib. 127. 
Kalne c. 1200 (15th) Y Ch 1706, 1709 ; c. 1200 (15th) Fount 365. 
Kalnebotines (for -botmes) c. 1200 (15th) Y Ch 1709 ; Calnebotheme n.d. 
(15th) Fount 359. 
Caune c. 1200, 1338 (14th) Whalley 935, 263. 
Colne 1344 Cor 212 m Io d, 
Colne Water La 
Joins Pendle Water (or the N arm of the Calder) near Nelson. It 
is formed by two arms, one called Laneshaw, which meet at Emmott, 
E of Colne. The stream gave name to Colne town. 
aqua de Coune 1292 Ass 409 m 12 d. 
aqua de Colne 1484 Whit i, 359. Colne Eey 1538 Clitheroe. 
COLNE (town): Calna 1123-4, 1153-4 (13th) Pont, 1155-8 (1230) Ch ; 
Caune 1251 Ch; Colne 1295-6, 1304-5 Lacy. 
On the change al>ol, which is well evidenced in Lancashire and 
West Yorkshire, see PNLa, p. 21. 


Identical with Colne (from Calne) are certainly or possibly the 

following names : 

KALE WATER Roxb (a trib. of the 'Teviot) : Kalne 1165-1214 Melrose. 
This name shows the same development as Ale, Ayle from Alne. 

Calneburne 1214-49 Melrose (perhaps Hazelly Burn, a trib. of the White- 
adder, Sc). See Watson, p. 431. 

CALNE W (a town at the confluence of Abberd Brook and another brook 
coming from Calstone. ‘The streams form the Marden, which joins 
the Avon NE of Chippenham. This may well once have been called 
Calne): Calne 955 (14th) BCS g12; (et) Calne 997 (12th) KCD 
698 ; Calne ASC (E) s.a. 978 ; Cavna DB. 

CAEN D (a trib. of the Taw). No early forms are on record. 

‘The etymology of Calne is as difficult as that of ALN or COLNE (from 
Colaun-). On the analogy of the last-mentioned two names it is 
reasonable to suppose that the base of Calne is Brit *Calaun-, but 
there are no forms that definitely point to such a base. Here there 
are again numerous roots to choose from. Watson l.c. suggests a 
meaning ‘ the calling one’, that is, the name would belong to the 
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root of Lat calare, Gk xadkéw, W ceiliog ‘a cock’, G hell &c. The 
name would then be analogous to Laver, Loup, Lype and others. 
This is quite possible, but, of course, only a hypothesis. The 
meaning, I think, would be suitable for the rivers. 


Coly D 

Flows 10 m. past Colyton to the Axe near Colyford. One arm comes 
from N of Farway, another from Offwell. The latter is called Offwell 
Brook, but may formerly have been Coly too, as there is a place 
Culbear in Offwell. 

Cullig 1005 (12th) KCD 1301. 

Coley river c.1540 L. Coly 1577, Colie 1586 H. 

COLYTON (town and hd) : Culintone, Cullinctone Hd 1084, Culitona 1086 
Exon ; Cvlitone 1086 DB ; Culintuna 1086-7 (copy) BM ; Culinton’ 
1161 P, 1216 Cl; Culinton 1233, Culyton 1253 FF; Culiton’ 1238 
Ass 174m 26d; Coliton 1315 FF. 

COLYFORD : Culiford 1244 Ass 175 m.37; 1249 Ass 176 m 28 d; Coly- 
ford, Coleford 1282 Ass 181 m 43; Coliford 1315 FF. 

CULBEAR : Collabera 1086 Exon; Collebere 1086 DB. 

An identical name is apparently Coli 1307 Y Inq iv (somewhere 
near Whernside and Appletreewick). 

The early forms of the Devon Coly show that the base contained 
an OE u. ‘The numerous forms of the type Culiton, Culiford point 
to OE Culi rather than Cull. Cullig 1005 is in a late copy and not 
sufficiently authoritative. ‘The w was evidently short. ‘The name is 
obviously pre-English. ‘The British base, however, hardly had w, 
for in the originally pretonic syllable this would rather have given 
y [a], which usually becomes Engl e. So OW i (from au, eu, ou or 
else 07) is most probable. Originally long vowels in the first syllable 
of Welsh disyllabic words are of medium length and have probably 
been so since MW or even OW times (cf. WG, § 54, ii). In OE 
Lucge, from W Llugwy, OW ii has given OE short u. We may thus 
start from an OW Ciili. This may be derived from W cul‘ narrow’ ; 
cf. Kyte Y. It is true Baudis, § 39, assumes that Ar oz became 
Brit 7, while Ar ou &c. became Brit 6, so that o7 and ow fell together 
at the stage y. But o7 has developed in exactly the same way in all 
the British languages and it becomes Lat #. I see no reason why ou 
and o/ may not have fallen together under #. See Introduction, Ch V. 


Conder La 

Runs from Quernmore to the Lune at Glasson (7 m.). 
Kondover 1190-1220, Kondoure 1225-50 (1268) Cockersand. 
Gondour’, Gondouere 1228 Cl. 
Candovere 1246 Ass. 
Condofre 1292 Ass 409 m 20. Condar c. 1540 L. 
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The second element of the name is Brit *dubro- ‘ water, river ‘ (W 
dwfr). ‘The first, as shown by Candovere 1246, was a word containing 
OE a, interchanging with o before nasals ; as often in Lancashire, 
this sound has become later 0. ‘This OE Can- may be derived from 
more sources than one, but I think there can be little doubt that 
Can- has developed from Cam-, and that Conder is identical with 
W Camppwr, which means ‘ winding river’. Such a name 1s 
extremely suitable for the Conder, which has a markedly winding 
course. ‘The change m>n before d would take place almost with 
necessity in a word such as this river-name, where there was no 
associative influence that could preserve the m. It is even possible 
that the change had taken place before the name was adopted into 
English, for there are traces of it in the Welsh name Camddwr. 
Camddwr, a tributary of the Teifi, is Camdur, Candur 1184 (1336) 
Mon v, 632 f. Candubr Ann Cambr s.a. 1073 may refer to the same 
Camddwr or to that which falls into the ‘Towy. ‘The change m>n 
has taken place, though at a later period, in CANDOR Co (a place 
on a tributary of the Truro River) : Camdour 1433, Camther 1515 
(Gover). In Campore He (see Bannister) the m is preserved. 


Cong Burn Du 
Falls into the Wear at Chester-le-Street. 

Clonglech c. 1382 Hatfield. 

Cokesburn c. 1382 Hatfield 109 (Edmondsley on Cong Burn). 

Conkburn 1423 PNNb. ; 

Cone, Conebrooke c. 1540 L. Coue 1577 H. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET : Cunce-, Cuncaceastre c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC; 
Cuneca-, Cuncacestre 1104-8 Symeon HD; Cunkecestra, Cunce- 
ceastre, Cune-, Cunecacestre c, 1130 (12th) Symeon; Kunkacestra 
¢. 1160 (13th) Hexham i, 44. 

CONSETT (c. 5 m. from the source of Cong Burn): Covekesheued 1183 
(c. 1400) BoB; Conekesheued 1228 FPD ; Conkesheued c. 1382 Hat- 
field. 


There seems to be some connexion between Cong Burn, Cunce- 
ceastre and Consett, though there is a long distance between 
Consett and Chester. The river-name always has a second element 
-burn or -lech, and there is nothing to prove that Cong is the old name 
of the river. It is possible to establish a connexion under the 
assumption that Cun(e)c- is an old name of a hill or chain of hills 
or of a district. Consett is on a prominent hill, which forms a part 
of the massive of hills from which Cong Burn comes. I suggest 
that Cunuc or the like was the old name of the massive of hills, and 
that all three names are derived from that. Cunce- in OE Cunce- 
ceastre looks like the genitive of a name such as Cunuc. 
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The name is possibly related to CanNock St, W Cyn-, -gwn in 
personal names &c. ; see KENNET. 


Connor Co 
Falls into Red River at Gwithian. Conerton is on it. 

Dour Conor c. 1540 L. 

CONERTON : Conartone hd 1084, Conarditone hd 1086 Exon ; Conarditone 

1086 DB. 

It seems very doubtful if Connor is an old river-name. The early 
forms of Conerton suggest that the original name was Conard, which 
may have as second element a word corresponding to W ardd ‘a 


height ’. 


Coquet Nb [ko-kit, ko-kot] 

Rises at Coquet Head near the border of Scotland and falls into the 
North Sea near Warkworth (40 m.). Coquet Island is opposite the 
mouth of the river. 

Cocwuda, Cocwud c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC 141. 

Coqued 1104-8 Symeon HD 81. 

Coket 1100-35 (14th) Brinkburn 1 3 1135-54 (12th) Vita Oswini, 1201 
ony t2t2, Fees 1, 20441250, 1200 Acs, 1271 Ch.11281,.1326, 1352) 
1408, 1440 Pat, c. 1540 L, 1576S. 

Koket 12th (14th) Brinkburn 2; c. 1200 (14th) Newm, 1256 Ass, 
1258, 1260 Ipm. 

Cocket 1261-4 (14th) Percy 255 ; 1577 H. Cokket 1583 Border. 

Coquet, Conke c.1540 L. 

COQUET ISLAND: Insula Coket 1135-54 (12th) Vita Oswini; Coket- 
eland 1347 (14th) Percy 329 ; Cokette Elande 1471-2 Percy B. 

COQUETDALE: Cokedale 1150-62 (14th) Newm, 1279 Ass ;_ Choketdale 
c. 1160 FPD ; Kokedale c. 1160 FPD, 1430 1b. ; Kokedal’ 1275 RH ; 
Cokdale 1471-2 Percy B ; Cookdale 1479 Hexham ii, 37 ; Cuquedale 
c. 1540 L. 

Pecee wiose : Mora de Coketh, Coketmore 1275 RH ; Coketmore 1279 
Ass ; moram de Coket 1293 Ass 651. 

It is difficult to make anything of this name if it is pre-English, as 
it is usually held to be. The earliest forms seem to render connexion 
with Brit Cocidius, a by-name of Mars (cf. Haverfield, Roman 
Occupation, 248) impossible. Nor is there any real reason to identify 
Cocuneda Rav with Coquet. Even if we assume that Cocuneda 
stands for Cocuueda, it is not easy to derive the early form Cocwuda 
from it, besides which the etymology remains very difficult. I may 
mention in passing that Coc- cannot be derived from W coch, as the 
water is not red, nor is there any suggestion of red in the banks. 

The earliest form looks like a compound with OE wudu (dat 

wuda) as second element. If Coquet represents OE Cocwudu, the 
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name must originally have denoted # forest. Now the Coquet 
district was a forest district. Rothbury Forest was on both sides of 
the river. Mora de Coket is often mentioned in early records. ‘There 
was the possibility of Cocwudu, when used in compounds such as 
Cocwuddale, Cocwudmor, being misunderstood as the name of the 
river. This would be all the more plausible after Cocwud had become 
Cacud or Cocwed. The sound-development Cocwuda>Coket at any 
rate implies early loss of w before the u and subsequent weakening 
of u to e, as well as devocalization of -d to -t. There were in this 
case particular conditions favourable for early back-formation, and 
I suggest that Coquet is really an old name of Rothbury Forest, 
that the name meant ‘ cock wood’ (cf. Cokwode Percy 60, a forest 
near Settle), and that from compounds such as Coc(w)uddale, -mor 
was formed the back-formation Cocwud (Cocud, Coqued, Coket). 
The old name of the Coquet may well have been ALWENT, now 
applied only to its chief tributary. Of course it is possible that Coc- 
may be an old river-name identical with Cock Y. 

If the pronunciation [ko-kot] is genuine, it is easily explained 
from OE Cocwudu. The originally long c (cc) would be shortened 
before w. Cocwud- would become early ME Cocud, where 0 would 
be in an open syllable and liable to lengthening. 


Corn Brook Sa, Wo 
Corn Brook in OE times was the name of two streams, one of which 
must be that which rises in Clee Hill and flows to the Teme past 
Boraston and forms the boundary between Sa and Wo, the other 
_being no doubt the brook which falls into the Rea below Neen 

Sollars, also forming the county boundary. The name is connected 
with those of Corna wudu and Corna lip in the OE charter. 

Corna broc, (on) pone operne corna broc c. 957 (11th) BCS 1007. 

Cornbrok’ 1256 Ass 734m 17 d (the trib of the Teme). 

CORELEY (vil. Sa): Corna lip c. 957 (11th) BCS 1007. 
Corna lip presumably denotes the ridge at whose N end Coreley 
stands, and whose S end the county boundary touches. The boundary 
in the charter is probably identical with the present one between 
Sa and Wo. 

CORNWOOD : Corna wudu c. 957 (11th) BCS 1007 ; Cornwod 1294 Wo 

Comp R 22 ; Cornwode 1332 BM (Nash). 

Cornbrook La 
Falls into the Irwell near Manchester. 

Le Cornebroke 1322 (15th) La Ing 66. Corne Brooke c. 1540 L. 
As suggested in PNLa, Cornbrook consists of OE corna gen plur of 
*corn, a side-form of cran ‘crane’ (cf. OE cornuc),and bréc. The name 
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has an exact parallel in HenpReD Berks, from OE Hennarip (OE 
henna gen plur of henn and rip ‘a brook’). Coreley and Cornwood 
mean ‘ the slope and the wood where cranes were common ’. 

A brook in the Forest of Dean is called Corne c. 1340 (16th) For. 
If trustworthy, the form may represent OE Corn-éa ‘crane stream’. 
The stream is one near Aylesmore Co. NW of Hewelsfield. 


Corry Brook. See Cory. 


Corse So 


The old name of the stream that runs from Stanton Prior to the 
Avon at Corston. 

Corsan (obl forms) 941, 956, 963, 965, 972 (c. 1200) BCS 767, 957, 
1099, 1164, 1287. 

CORSTON : (zt) Corsantune 941 (c. 1200) BCS 767; (zt) Corsatune 956 
(c. 1200) ib. 957; Corsantun 972 ib. 1287; Corstuna 1086 Exon, 
-tvne 1086 DB. 

Gauze Brook W 


An affluent of the Avon, which rises near Littleton Drew and falls 
into the Avon SE of Malmesbury (6 m.). Corston is on the stream. 
Corsaburna 7o1 (12th) BCS 103. Corsaburn (pl.) 854 (12th) BCS 470 
(at Corsburne Malm i, 299; MS 13th). 
Corsbrok 956 (14th) BCS 922. Coresbrok 982 (14th) KCD 632. 
CORSTON : Corstuna 1065 KCD 817; Corstone 1086 DB. 
CORSGRAVE (or -GROVE): Corsgrave late 13th, Corsgrove 1292 (c. 1300) 
Malm ii, 155 ff., 376. 
The oblique form OE Corsan belongs to a nom Corse fem. Corsaburna 
probably represents an OE Corsan burna. Corse is a derivative of 
the common British word for ‘ reed ; bog’ found in MW cors ‘ reed’, 
W, Co cors ‘ bog’, Bret cors ‘ joncs’, OW corsenn, W corsen (plur 
cyrs), OCo korsen ‘reed’. The name means ‘stream where reeds 
grow abundantly ’. 
Very likely some place-names other than those mentioned supra 
contain a stream-name Corse or Cors. 
corsHaM W (c. 4 m. SW of Chippenham on a stream that falls into the 
Avon): Cosehdm too1 (15th) KCD 706; Cosseham 1086 DB, 1130 
P; Corsham 1226 Fine R, 1230 Ch. The stream is called Cosham water 
1577, 1586 H. But the absence of r before s in the earliest examples 
renders this name a doubtful case. 
CORSLEY W (on a small stream that joins the Frome at Frome) : Corselie 
1086 DB; Corselea 1167 P. 
COSFORD Sf (on the Bret): Corsforde, Cosfort 1086 DB. 
Very likely Corse was an old name of the Bret. 
It seems doubtful if Corse Gl was named from a stream. Corse 
is actually at the source of a small tributary of the Leadon, but 
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Corse Wood Hill is at some distance from Corse and Corse Lawn 
still farther away on an afluent of the Severn. More likely Corse 
represents W cors ‘a bog, fen’. 


Corve Sa 
Rises at Bourton and runs through Corve Dale past Corfield, Corf- 
ham and Corfton to the Teme at Ludlow (16 m.). 
Corue 1256 Ass 734 m 213 15775, 1577 H. Corvec. 1540 L. 
Corfe 1272 Ass 737m 41; ¢. 1540 L. 
Corf 15th (1516) Capgrave, Nov Leg f ccxxxii. 
CORVE (lost vil.; cf. Eyton iv, 111): Corvet c. 1180 Eyton iv, 111; 
Corne 1255, 1274 RH; Corve (p) 1279 Ep Reg. 
CORVE DALE: Corvedale (p) 1346 Ep Reg ; Cornedale 1416 AD ii. 
CORFHAM or CORTHAM (old castle): Corfham 1161, 1190 P, 1201 FF, 
1255 RH, 1256 Ass 734 m 20; Corfam 1255 RH. 
CORFIELD (fm): Corselle 1086 DB; Corfhull (p) 1349 Ep Reg. 
CORFTON (h.): Cortune 1086 DB ; Corfton’ 1255 RH, 1256 Ass 734 m 
19 d; Corvdon 1339 Ipm. 
The river-name Corve should be compared with the common name 
Corre. The latter, however, cannot be an old stream-name. McClure, 
p- 276, derives Corfe from a word corf belonging to ceorfan and 
meaning ‘a cutting, a pass’. I believe that is correct. ‘The chief 
examples of the name and element are : 
CORFE CASTLE Do: Corf 955 (15th) BCS g10; 1086 DB; Corfes geat ASC 
(E), Corf geat ib. (F), Porta Corf ib. (F), all s.a. 979. 
CORFE MULLEN Do: Corfmulin Hy 3 Ipm. 
coRFE Do (a lost place near Corscombe) : on miclan corf 1014 (12th) 
KCD 1309; Corfget 1035 (12th) ib. 1322. 
CORYATES, CORTON Do : Corfgetes westran cotan 1024. KCD 741 ; Corfton 
1264 Ipm. 
corFE So (S of Taunton): Corfestig 1060-6 (c. 1200) KCD 821 ; Corf 
1243 Ass. 
CORTON DENHAM So: Corfetone DB. 
Some of the places mentioned are situated at passes or valleys, and 
a meaning “ pass ’ would be eminently suitable. Examples are Corfe 
Castle and Coryates. ‘The common combinations with geat and 
stig are noteworthy. A word corf ‘a pass’ is not sufficiently well 
evidenced in English. In NED corfe ‘a gap’ is given with reference 
to a list of spurious words. But I think there is good reason to 
assume such a word. We may well have it in (pan) dich corf 948 
BCS 867 (W). ‘The same ablaut is found in OE corflian ‘ to cut up 
small’, and the same word with a specialized meaning is ON korfr 
‘a piece’ (Swed korv, Norw kurv ‘ sausage ’), 
The river-name Corve, if belonging here, must be a back-forma- 
tion. The early occurrence of the name and the fact that it seems 
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to enter into a number of place-names may seem to tell against 
connexion with Corfe. But the Corve valley is really a pass 
between the Severn and Teme valleys, through which an important 
road runs to this day along Wenlock Edge and the Corve and past 
Corfton and Corfield to Much Wenlock and Bridgnorth. I believe, 
therefore, that the valley was once known as Corf and that Corfham, 
Corfield, Corfton mean in reality not ‘ the ham (&c.) on the river 
Corve ’, but ‘the ham (&c.) in the pass’. The occasional spelling 
Corvet for Corve (the place) is perhaps not a mere blunder, but may 
represent an early Corfgeat. Later, when the word corf ‘a pass’ 
became obsolete, Corfham &c. came to be taken to mean ‘ the ham 
(&c.) on the river Corve’, and a river name Corve (Corf) arose. The 
mistaken interpretation would be particularly liable to take place 
in the compound Corvedale. It is quite possible that the old name 
of the Corve was Culm, preserved in the place-name Culmington. 
See CULM. 


Cory D 
Possibly the Lyd was once called Cory. On it is Coryton, and Cory- 
ford would seem to have been on the same stream. 

Core, Corewater 1577 H. 

CORYTON : Curitun (Curritun, Curri tun) c. 970 BCS 1246, 1248, 1249 ; 
Coritona 1086 Exon ; Coriton 1086 DB, 1275 RH; Koriton’ 1238 Ass 
174; Coryton 1355 AD iv. 

CORYFORD : Curreford (p) 1238 Ass 174; Coryford 1355 AD iv. 

Corry Brook D 
A tributary of the Yarty near Axminster. No early forms have been 
found. Coryton Park is on the stream. 

CORYTON: Coriton (p) 1333 Subs (G). 

Curry So 

This may be the old name of the stream which rises S of West 
Hatch and falls into the Parret NE of Stoke St Gregory. East and 
North Curry and Curry Mallet and Rivell are c. 1 m. distant from 
the stream. Curry Load is really on the Tone. ‘The stream may 
have given name to the whole surrounding district. Curry and North 
Curry are (or were) hundreds. 

curry (villages and hundreds) : Curi 925-40 (14th) Muchelney ; Curig 
go4 (12th) BCS 612; (et) Curi 11th (12th) KCD 897 ; Chori, Court 
1084, Cori, Curi, Nordcori 1086 Exon ; Curt, Chort, Nortcvri 1086 
DB; Norcuri 1159, Curi 1161 P ; Litlecuri 1169 P ; Currt 1202 FF ; 
Nordcuri (hd) 1199, Northcuri 1205 Wells 1, 549, i, 6; Kuri, Nord- 
cury 1225 Ass; Curi Rivel, Nort Curi 1274 RH; Curymalet 1273 
Ipm. 

3427 H 
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cuRRY LOAD: Curilade road 1233 Wells i, 11 ; Curilaunde 1276, Cury- 

loud 1315 Ipm. 

There is also CURRYPOOL So (a place in Charlinch): Cortpoul 1343, 

Corypoul 1345 Ipm. 
Cory Co 
Cory is the name of a hamlet in NCo, near a stream, which may well 
have been called Cory. 

cory (vil.):? Kary (p) 1284 Ass 113 (G). 

Cury Co 
Cury vil. is on a stream which falls into the sea E of the Cober. 
Cury water 1577, Curie water 1586 H. 
curyY (vil.): ? Egloscurt 1219 Pat. 
Curry Co : 
East and West Curry are N of Launceston, E.C. on Tala Water, 
W.C. on Bolesbridge Water. These streams (or one of them) were 
probably once Curry. 
curRY (vil.): Chori DB; Wescort 1300 Subs (G); ? Creucory 1355 
AD vv. 

Much the same remarks apply to the early forms of Cory, Cury &c., 
as to those of Coty. The forms point to OE Curz rather than Currz. 
The original vowel can hardly have been Brit wu in view of the regular 
u (0) in later records. ‘The Co Cury seems to point distinctly to 
OCo Ciirt. Co Cory, Curry may seem to tell against this base, but 
the places Cory, Curry are in the part of Cornwall first occupied by 
the English, while Cury is in the western part, where the Cornish 
language survived till a late period. 

It is not certain that Cory (Curry &c.) is always a stream name, 
though that seems very probable. ‘The common occurrence of the 
name is noteworthy, as is also the fact that the name is restricted to 
the three counties of Cornwall, Devon and Somerset. No correspond- 
ing name has been found in Wales. It is possible, however, that 
Currie, the name of a vil. in Lothian (Curri 1336), is the same name, 
though Watson, p. 144, derives it from Gael currach ‘a wet plain’. 
And Kyre (Wo) may be identical in origin with Cory &c. 

No definite etymology can be suggested for this name. Its common 
occurrence suggests that we have here a lost old name for ‘ a brook ’ 
or ‘a valley ’, which was very likely restricted to SW Britain (Old 
Cornish), and of which we have no other record owing to the limited 
nature of Old Cornish sources. A word meaning ‘a brook’ or ‘a 
valley ’ may well have been formed from the root keua- mentioned 
under Catz Do, to which belong words such as W ceu- ‘ hollow’ 
(in ceunant &c.), OE hol, Lat cavus, caverna, Gk Kkvap ‘a hole’ 
&c. ‘The base would be Celt *kour- or the like. 
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Costa Beck Y (NR) 
Runs from near Pickering to the Rye NE of Malton. 
Costa (Costam) 1157-8, 1176-9, 1189 &c. (13th) Riev, r20r Ch, n.d. 
(13th) Malton f 125 d; 1334 N Rid iii, 9 ; 1380 Pat. 
Costham (acc) 1176-9, 1189 (13th) Riev 149, 128. 
Costey c. 1540 L, 1577 H. Costeie 1586 H. Costow 1577 S. 
Costa is clearly a Scandinavian name with @ ‘a river’ as second 
element. What the first element is, it is not easy to say. A personal 
name Cost is found in Cossry Nf, but is not probable here. ON 
kostr means ‘ good quality, excellence’ and is also used to denote 
‘ gear, implements ’. Norw kost is used of good qualities, especially 
of nourishing quality of food, particularly fish. The word is identical 
with Goth kustus ‘ choice’, OE cyst ‘ choice, a choice thing’ &c. 
A name Kosta may have been given to a river that was rich in fish 
or otherwise useful. Or it might refer to a river in which fishing- 
gear was placed. 


Cound Brook Sa . ; 
Rises near Church Stretton and falls into the Severn near Cound 
(11 m.). Condover vil. is on the stream. 

Cunette c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. 

Cunethe c. 1204 Eyton vi, 106. 

Cunede post 1236 (copy) ib. 107. 

Conede 13th (c. 1300) Haghmon f 19 d ; 1292 Ass 739 m 73 d. 

Cuneth c. 1300 (19th) Haghmon f 101. Cunet c. 1540 L. 

COUND: Cuneet 1086 DB; Cunet, Conede, Conethull 1256 Ass 734 ; 
Conet, Coned’, Conede 1255 RH ; Conede 1283 Ipm. 

CONDOVER : Conedovre, Conendoure 1086 DB ; Cunedour’ 1222 Ass 733 
amg d; Cunedov’e 1255 RH ; Conedouere 1256 Ass 734 m 24 ; Cone- 
dovere, Conedover’ 1274 RH. 

The OE and ME form must have had win the first syllable. Condover 
[kandor] (Ellis v, 183) shows the vowel to be expected. Cound 
seems to be due to a late change. 

Cuneet DB points to OE Cunét (Cunéd) ; for the interchange of -t 
and -d cf. Nymet. ‘The base is very likely OW *Cunét from Brit 
Cunétio-, though that has usually given Kennet, Kent. We must 
assume that in this name Brit @ was preserved and did not give 1, 
as in Kennet, and also that Brit pretonic u had not become [3] when 
the name was adopted or that OE u was substituted for an [a]. Cf. 
Douctas and the like. 

Condover may be either a compound with Brit dubro- (W dzwfr) 
as second element, in which case the name means ‘the river 
Cound ’, or else an English formation with OE @fer ‘ bank’ as second 
element. 

H2 
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Cover Y (NR) [kuor] Smith, [kova] 

Rises at Cover Head near Buckden Pike and runs c. 12 m. through 
Cover Dale to the Ure SE of Middleham. Coverham is on the lower 
part of the river. 

Couer 1279 Ass 1057 m 29 ; 1577 5, H. 

Cover 1336, 1405, 1484 Pat, c. 1540 L, 1563 FF. 

Cour 1565 FF. 

COVERDALE : Coverdale c. 1140 (1442) Pat, -dal’ 1202 FF. 

COVERHAM : Covreham 1086 DB ; Couerhaim 1177 P. 

COVER HEAD : Coverhede 1405 AD i, 378; 1484 Pat. 

Another Cover is referred to as ‘ the water of Cover’ 1267 Misc, 
according to the editor in Tintern, Monm. It is more doubtful if 
we can compare cofer fros (Co) 960 BCS 1056, for fros is Co fros “a 
brook ’, and cofer ought to have some other meaning than ‘ stream ’. 

In the pronunciation [kuor] the diphthong [ua] is a dialectal 
development of o in an open syllable. Ellis has [ua] in D 30 (NY) 
in foal, hope &c. 'The old form was evidently Cover with short o. 

I suggest that Cover is a compound containing as first element a 
word corresponding to W cau ‘ hollow ’, ceu- in ceunant ‘a ravine’ 
&c. Ceunant occurs in several Welsh names of streams, as Ceunant 
Ddol, Garnedd, y Gaseg. According to Mr. Gover the same element 
may be found in KyNaNce Co (Penkennans 1325 AD iv), and Pro- 
fessor Watson (p. 384 f.) assumes it as the final element of LINLITH- 
cow, GLascow. In Breton are found forms such as kéo, céii ‘ deep, 
hollow’ (Loth, Mots latins, 145). Loth derives the Breton words 
from Brit covios. W cau, according to WG, § 79, goes back to OW 
cou.’ We expect to find this element in some river-names in England, 
and I believe we have it in CODRE, COFORTH and in CovER. 

The OW form was cou, pronounced [koy], but earlier [kou]. It 
might be objected that OW cou ought to have given an OE form 
*cow. But in early Old English a diphthong ou or a combination 
of o and w never occurred at the end of words or before a consonant. 
Prim Engl *sna@w becomes OE sna? By sound-substitution OW cou 
or coufer would necessarily give OE cd, cofer. If the vowel of Cover 
was originally long, it would be shortened at least in the compounds 
Coverdale, Coverham. 

The second element I take to be Brit bero- literally ‘ bearing’, a 
derivative of the word for ‘ bear ’ (in W cymryd ‘ to take ’), found in 
W aber ‘mouth of a river’, cymmer ‘ confluence’, gofer ‘a rill’, 
ynfer ‘ influx’. See on these words Watson, Scottish Gaelic Studies 
i. The element bero- is chiefly found in old combinations with part- 
icles, but there are also stream-names of later age containing it, as 


t For the root see CALE. 
2 Later OE sndw, stow are due to influence from inflected forms. 
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CLAISFER, Hyprer, the names of tributaries of the Usk. On the 
aed part of the Hydfer is 'TROED-RIW-FER, where riw is W rhiw 
a hill’. 

Cover would thus mean about the same thing as HoLgorn, 
HOLBROOK, i.e. ‘ the river in the hollow, deep valley’. The Cover 
runs in a very deep valley. On both sides are hills reaching altitudes 
of from about 1500 to 1g00 feet. The name is thus very much to 
the point. 


Craddock D 


Craddock (h.), on a brook that runs from S of Sheldon to the Culm 
below Culmstock, evidently took its name from the brook. 


(on) Craducc (ponne anlang streames on Culumford) 938 (11th) BCS 724. 
CRADDOCK (vil.) : Cradok 1249 FF. 


Caraboc (He) is an elliptical form of original Caer Caradoc, where 
Caradoc is a well-known Welsh personal name. The series of forms 
in Bannister is: Craddok 1243, Cair cradoke 1291 &c. In the same 
way the stream-name may be an elliptical form of *Nant Caradoc or 
the like. The ellipsis may have taken place already before the name 
was adopted. Stream-names which have arisen through such ellipsis 
are quite common in Wales. There is the difficulty that we expect 
the ending to have been -oc, not -wc. But an original Cradoc might 
have been made into OE Craduc owing to association with OE 
diminutives in -wc, as bulluc, cornuc, Hwituc &c. ‘The loss of the 
vowel of the first element has analogies in Clin, W Clettwr, Trannon 
(see CLUN, CALDER, 'TRENT). 

But W Caradog really means ‘ loving, amiable ’, and Bret karadek, 
MIr carthach have this sense. So it is just possible that the stream- 
name may be derived directly from this adjective, supposing it could 
be used in such a sense as ‘ pleasant’. ‘The Welsh stream-name Car 
(see CARY) may be compared. 


Crake Co 
Perhaps an old name of the stream that falls into the sea at Cracking- 
ton Haven, 8 m. SW of Bude. 

CRAKEMOUTH (lost) : Crachemua 1086 Exon ; Crachenwe (for -mve) 1086 

DB ; Crakemude 1196 FF. 

CRACKINGTON : Formerly Crakhampton (Gover). 
As OE miiéa was also used in the sense ‘ a harbour’, it is not abso- 
lutely certain that Crake is an old name of the stream, though there 
is good reason to suppose that it is one. Férster, Keltisches Wortgut, 
p. 12 f., assumes a Brit *krako- as the base of MBret cragg, Bret 
krag ‘ sandstone ’, and also of ME crag “a cliff’. From such a word 
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the stream-name Crake is possibly to be derived. A name meaning 
‘the rocky stream’ or ‘ the stream among the rocky hills’ would 
probably be suitable. 


Crake La [kre-k] 
Runs from Coniston Water to the Leven at Greenodd. 

Crec 1157-63 La Ch 311 ; (1412) Furness i, 344. 

Crek’ 1292 Ass 409 m 23. 

Crayke 1157-63 (1412) Furness i, 2. 

Craic 1196 FF, c. 1200 (1412) Furness i, 435. 

Craich c. 1246 (1412) Furness 1, 348. 

Craik 1220, 1247, 1257, 1276 (1412) ib. i, 649, 410 ff. 

Crayk c. 1250, Crayc 1257, 1276 (1412) ib. 1, 409 f., 384. 
The derivation from OW creic, W craig ‘ a rock’ suggested PNLa is 
not without its difficulties. We have to assume that a diphthong ez had 
developed in the British language by the time the name was adopted, 
and the apparently similar OW gleis, W glais ‘a brook’ takes the 
form -gles and the like in DoucLas &c. On the other hand W craig 
seems to occur in a good many English place-names, as CRAIKE Y 
(IPN i, 25), CREAKE Nf (Creic, Kreic &c. DB), BLINDCRAKE Cu 
(Blenecreyc R 1 Lanercost viii, 1; cf. Scandinavians, p. 105). Cf. also 
Hatt. The derivation may therefore be upheld, especially as a - 
meaning ’ the rocky stream’ or the like seems to be suitable. The 
early forms Crec, Crek’ are probably inexact (Norman) spellings. 

The statement (PNLa 191) that there is a Crake also in We is due 
toa mistake. See the note on COLE supra. 


Crane K 

Falls into the Beult near Headcorn. On it is Cranbrook. 
Crane, Gran, Grane, Garan, Cranebrooke 1577 H. 
CRANBROOK : Cranebroc c. 1270 BM. 


Crane is a back-formation. Harrison’s Garan is a learned refashion- 
ing after Welsh garan ‘ a crane’. 


Crane Do, Ha 
Runs past Cranborne to Moors River. 
Crane is a back-formation from CRANBORNE, the old name of the 
stream. The village-name is Creneburne DB. 
Crane Mx 


Rises near Pinner and runs 15 m. past Cranford to the Thames at 
Isleworth. 


A back-formation from CRANFORD ‘ the cranes’ ford ’ (Cranforde 
DB). The stream is called Borne 1375 Cl. 
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Cray K 
Rises near Orpington and flows past St Mary, St Pauls, Foots and 
North Cray to the Darent near Crayford (8 m.). 
Creges xuuelma 798 (13th) BCS 291 ; Creges euulma 801 (13th) BCS 
208: 

(of, on, andlang) Cregean 814 BCS 346. 

Crate c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 1586 H. 

Creyicais40 17. Cray 1578 0, 1577 Hi. 

crayY (vil.) : Creg setena haga, Cregsetenahaga 987 KCD 657 ; Crega 

988 BM ; Cregan, xt Cregan 965-93 (12th) KCD 1288 ; Crai, Crate, 
Svdcrai 1086 DB. 
Cray Gill Y (WR) 
Runs from Buckden Pike past Cray hamlet to the Wharfe 4m. NW 
of Kettlewell. 
Creybecke 1241 FF (La). Creibek 1241 (14th) Percy 2. 
craY (h.) : Crey 1241 FF (La) ; Cret 1241 (14th) Percy 1 ; Crazbec (close) 
o253 (14th)) Percy $77. 

Cray seems to be identical with (Afon) Cra, the name of a tributary 
of the Usk (Brecon): Cray 1578 5. On the river are Cray vil. and 
Aber Crai. The name is no doubt to be derived from MW crei 
‘fresh, new’ (in Creidillad pers. n. ‘ with fresh clothes’: Creurdilad 
BB, Cretdylat WB Mab), W crai, as in brethyn crai ‘ unsullied cloth ’ 
(Pedersen ii, 5). A meaning such as ‘ clean, pure’ would suit the 
Cray ik, 

Ernault holds W crai to be identical with MBret crai ‘ trop 
fermenté, aigri’, Bret cré, cri ‘ that has not risen’ (of bread) and 
related to W croyw ‘ clear, plain, distinct ; fresh ’, crt * rough, raw ; 
fresh’. For ‘ unleavened bread’ Welsh has bara crai, croyw, crt, 
which indicates that the three words are closely related. The further 
etymology of the words is not clear, and the relation between the 
various forms must be left open. 


Creedy D 
Rises c. 5 m. W of ‘Tiverton and flows past N and Lr Creedy and 
Crediton to the Exe 2 m. above Exeter (11 m.). The affluent which 
joins the river S of Kennerleigh seems to have been formerly East 
Creedy. 
(on) Crydian, (0d) pa eastran Crydian, Cridian brycg 739 (11th) BCS 
1331 ; cf. 1333. Crydian Bricge 997 BM. 
(on) Cridian, (op) pa easteran Cridian, Cridian brycg 739 (11th) BCS 
1332 ; (on) Cridian 930 1b. 1343. 
(to) Cridican, (on) Erfdion, (of) Kirfdian 944 (c. 1350) BCS 799. 
Cridia 1244 Ass 175 m 48. 
Cride c. 1540 L, 1577, 1586 H. Creddy 1612 Drayton 1. 
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CREEDY (many examples really refer to Crediton) : Cridie 739 (11th) 
BCS 1331 ; Cridian landes 739 (11th) ib. 1332 ; Cridiensis ecclesix 933 
ib. 694 ; (Epelgar) Cridiensis 937 (12th) ib. 719 ; (be) Crydian 1008-12 
Crawford ; Cridia 1018, 1217 BM, 1086 Exon ; Cridie, Credie 1086 
DB. 

CREDITON : (at) Cridiantune 930 BCS 1343 ; ¢. 1000 (s.a. 977) ASC (C) ; 
1046 (12th) KCD 1334 ; Criditon 933 BM ; Crydiatun 974 BCS 1303 
(endorsement) ; Cridian tun 980-8, Crydian tun 1008-12 Crawford ; 
Chritetona 1086 Exon ; Critetone 1086 DB ; Criditon’ 1244 Ass 175 
m 48. 

The common occurrence of 7 in OE forms in conjunction with the 
absence of wu in later sources indicates an OE form Cridie. But as 
the base is no doubt a British name with 7 (later y) in the first syllable, 
it is quite possible there was some variation in the OE forms due 
to various substitutions for the British sound; cf. LyMN, LYDDEN &c. 

The OE d may go back to Brit ¢ (lenated to d) or to Brit d. Sup- 
posing the base was a Brit Crit- the name may belong to the stem 
crit- in Welsh cryd ‘ fever’, Ir crith ‘ trembling, fever’, perhaps 
Gaul Crito- in personal names. ‘The real meaning of the word is 
‘trembling’, which developed out of that of ‘winding’. ‘This meaning 
is seen in the cognate crixo- (from cripso-, crispo-) in Gaul Crixos 
pers. n., W crych ‘curly’ (cf. Croucu), also in Lat crinis ‘hair’, 
Germ hris- ‘ bush’ (see Persson, p. 312 f.). ‘The meaning of the 
name would be ‘ the winding river ’, a very apt-name, for the Creedy 
has an extraordinarily winding course. 

If the base was Crid-, the name may belong to the root of OBret 
credam ‘ vado ’ (Bret querzet), OCo kerd ‘iter’, W cerdded ‘ to walk, 
go’, MIr ceird ‘march’, foceird ‘ throws’, Gk xpadaw ‘to swing’, 
Kopoaé ‘a lively dance’, OE hratian ‘to rush’, Lat cardo lit. ‘a 
turning-point ’, Skr Aurdati ‘jumps’ (see Persson, p. 657, Boisacq). 
The Aryan base would be krd-, which is supposed to be found 
in Mir ertss, W crys girdle” (lias change %= (cfs Pedersenuis 
P- 42, ll, pp. 381, 502). ‘The meaning of the base is ‘ to move in a 
swinging manner, to swing’. ‘The meaning of the name would be 
much the same in this alternative as in the first. 

The British base may be supposed to have been *Critio- or *Cridio-, 
whence OW *Cridi or *Cridi. From this OE Cridie was formed by 
addition of the dn- suffix common in English river-names. 


Crimple Beck Y (WR) 
Rises at Crimple Head in Stainburn Moor and falls into the Nidd 
SE of Knaresborough (10 m.). 

Crempell 1181-9 Y Ch 515 ; Crempel 1293 Ass 1098 m 18. 

Cremple 12th, 1304 (15th) Fount 586, 668, 670. 

Krempel 1231 Ass 1043 m 11 d. 
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Crimple Beck is a very winding stream, and the name, which 
means * crooked stream ’, is very much to the point. The elements 
are Brit *crumbo- ‘ crooked’ (W crwm ; see further CRooME, CRUM- 
MOCK) and W puwil ‘ pool’, here in the sense ‘ stream’ (see pull). 
In the first syllable of the disyllabic word (OW *Crumpull) the u 
would develop to the mixed vowel [a], written y; cf. the Welsh names 
_CRYMLYN, CRYMNANT. This mixed vowel gave Engl e. The later 
7 is due to the well-known change of e to 7 before nasals, common 
especially in the North; cf. e.g. hint, (dial) trimble from earlier 
henten, tremblen. 


Cringlebrook La 
A tributary of Gore Brook (PNLa). 

Kryngelbroke 1322 (15th) Lalnq. 
With this name may be compared Cringelbec (Wintrington, Li) 
Malton f 207 d and CRINGLEDIKE (Stanwix, Cu): Cringeldik 1310 
Ipm, Crinkledyk 1370 Cl. The meaning is ‘ winding brook (ditch)’. 
The first element may be an old adjective *cringol ‘ winding’ (see 
PNLa) or ON hringla ‘a circle’. 


Croal La 


Falls into the Irwell at Bolton-le-Moors. 

No early forms of the name have been met with. The name is 
probably late. The brook seems to be referred to as Mikelbrok’ in 
Bolton 1292 Ass 409 m 6d. 

It is just possible that Croal might be identical with the old name 
of a brook at CRowLE Wo: (of) Crohwellan 840 (11th) BCS 428. 
The place-name Crowle is Croglea 836 BCS 416, Crohlea 840 (11th) 
ib. 428. The first element of these is usually derived from OE croh 
“crocus ’. See, however, PNWo. 


Croglin Water Cu [karoglan] Edenside. 
Rises in Gilderdale Forest and runs c. 10 m., past Croglin vil. to the 
Eden N of Kirkoswald. 
(aqua de) Croglyng 1341 N & B ii, 434. 
Croglen Water c. 1500 Lanercost f 270. 
the Croglin 1589 CWNS xix, 99. Croglin water 1610 Denton. 
CROGLIN (vil.): Crokelyn c. 1140, Crokylyn c. 1150 (14th) Wetheral 
45 f.; Croclyn 1274 Cl; Crokelyn (p) 1288 CWNS xi; Crogline c. 1160, 
Crogelyn c. 1165, Croglyn c. 1210, ¢. 1223 (14th) Wetheral 302, 40, 
48, 253 &c.; 1304 FF; Crogelin 1195 P; Crogeline 1324 FF; 
Croglin c. 1252 (14th) Wetheral 262 ; Crolin 1201 FF. 
This name is not so easy as it looks. The simplest explanation is 
that it is a compound of Scand krakr, ME crok ‘a bend’ and OE 
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hlynn ‘a torrent’. The name would be analogous to Norw Krok- 
bekken and the like. But CRookBuRN is in the earliest sources 
Crokidburne &c., and is not absolutely analogous. ‘The Croglin is 
rather winding and a name meaning ‘ the stream with bends ’ would 
do. Yet I am not quite satisfied with the suggestion. Hybrids are 
not very usual, and the element /lynn is not a common word. 

The second element may quite well be identical with that of 
CRYMLYN, GLASLYN, BOLLIN, PILLING, i.e. W dyn or glyn.. But the 
first element in that case offers difficulties. One might think of W 
carrog ‘a brook’ and point to the modern pronunciation in support 
of an originally disyllabic element. 


Croome Wo 

Croome d’Abitot, Earl’s Croome and Hill Croome are on a brook 
which rises in Croome d’Abitot and runs to the Severn NW of 
Tewkesbury. No doubt the brook was once Croome. 

CROOME (villages) : Cromman, xt Cromban 969 (11th) BCS 1235 ; (in) 
Cromban 972 (c. 1050). BCS 1282; Hylcromban 1038 KCD 760 ; 
Crumbe, Hilcrumbe 1086 DB ; Crumb’, Cromb’ (p) 1276 RH. 

Croome Wo 
A lost name of a brook near Powick, perhaps Carey’s Brook, a trib. 
of the Severn. 

(to, of) Crome 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282 (‘ Beornodesleah ’) ; (on) Croma 
ib. (Powick). 

The regular spelling o in OE forms shows that the name cannot be 
derived simply from OE crumb ‘ crooked’. We have to start from 
a British name *Crumba, whence later *Cromba (with a-mutation), 
meaning ‘the crooked stream’. ‘This name suits the brook at 
Croome as well as Carey’s Brook. ‘The British name was adopted 
as OE Crombe and Cromb (in reality perhaps the o appearing side 
by side with a before nasals, which in Worcester often gives ME 0). 
In Cromb(e) the o was lengthened in the usual way before mb, and 
the long o gave ME close 0. The early ME u may be due to association 
with Engl crumb, but it may also be compared with the u appearing 
occasionally in forms of FRoME in DB. The early loss of b may be 
due to an English change ; cf. cases such as OE acuma, climman for 
acumba, climban (Jordan, § 211). But it is also possible that the inter- 
change of forms with and without is due to a British sound-change. 
The adjective krumbo- appears in all the Celtic languages in assimi- 
lated forms, as W crwm (crom fem), OBret crum, Co crom, Olr cromm. 
‘The name may have been first adopted in the earlier form Crombe, and 
later been readopted as Crom or influenced bya form with assimilation. 
The British mb appears unassimilated in early forms of CRUMMOCK. 
In districts where the OE dark a before nasals (OE a varying 
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with 0, as in man, mon) became ME a, a Brit Cromb- would give a 
ME Cramb. I suppose Brit cromb- is the origin of CRAMBE and 
BUTTERCRAMBE Y, both in bends of the Derwent. There is also 
a tributary of the Derwent that is called Crampeck : Crambech 
(13th) Malton f 72; Crambek 1368 Cor 217 m 39 d; c. 1540 L. This 
was probably named from Crambe. Either we must assume that 
this part of the Derwent was once called Cramb ‘ the winding river ’, 
a very apt name, or else cramb was a common noun meaning ‘a 
bend’ and derived from Brit *cromb-. But possibly Dr Smith is 
right in assuming a native English cramb ‘a bend’ (YDS xxvii, 11). 


Crouch Ess 


Rises SW of Billericay and runs 24 m. past Creeksea to the sea at 
Foulness Point. 
Crouch 1576 S, 1586 Camden 239. Crouch or Crooksea Water 1724 De 
Foe. 
the Burne 1586 H (Cf. Burnham on the Crouch). 
CREEKSEA or CRIXEY (vil.): Criccheseta 1086 DB; Crykseth 1407, Cryx- 
hethe 1414 BM ; Crykkesheth 1498 AD i. 
The simplest explanation of the name would be that it is a back- 
formation from a place-name Crouch or a name containing this 
element, which is OE criic ‘a cross’. Names in Crouch are not 
rare. A ford over the Crouch may have been called Crouchford from 
a cross. But I find no mention of such a name in connexion with 
the: Crouch» 

It is tempting to connect Crouch with the name Creeksea. ‘This 
is also suggested by the reference from De Foe. The name may 
have been formed by some early antiquarian, who knew the DB 
Criccheseia and associated it with crouch. Creeksea has as second 
element OE hyp ‘a harbour’. The first element may be simply 
the word creek. The lower Crouch is really an inlet of the sea and 
may have been known as ‘the Creek’. But it is just possible 
that the name contains an old name of the Crouch, related to W 
crych ‘ wrinkled, rippling ’, found in stream-names, as CRYCHDDWR, 
a tributary of the Llyfni (Carn). The upper Crouch is very 
winding. W crych goes back to *krikso- from *kripso-. ‘The ks 
would probably have become OW kk at an early period, whence W 
ch. 

Bradewaterbrigg? 1351 Works (Ramsden Crays on the upper 
Crouch) suggests that the river was once known as Bradewater. 


Crowle Li 
Crowle may have been named from a river, which has now dis- 
appeared owing to draining. Ina map of the Isle of Axholme before 
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1636 (Stonehouse) Crowle is situated at a place where the southern 
Don divides itself into two arms. Possibly the said arm of the Don 
was alternatively known as the Crowle. 
(terra super) Crullam c. 1100 (14th) Selby ii, 280 ; (les Flodyates de) 
Crull, Crullflethill 1352 ib. 394. 
(aqua de) Crowle, Crowley 1540 Selby i1, 357. 
CROWLE (t.): Crul, Crvle 1086 DB; Crull 1070-85 (14th) YCh 468 ; 
1154 (14th) ib. 480; Crud c. 1120-35 BM. 
If, as seems probable, Crowle is an old stream-name, it can hardly 
be anything else than the ME adj crull ‘ curly’, corresponding to 
Fris kroll, krull, MDu crul. We must then assume that the adjective 
was originally used in a more general sense ‘ winding ’, in corrobo- 
ration of which it may be mentioned that curl vb also means ‘ to 
ripple’, and curl sb also ‘an eddy in a stream’. But it is possible 
that the name is not an old stream-name. It may mean ‘ the bend’ 
and refer to a bend of the Don. 
Curl ‘ curly ’ seems to be the first element of CurL Brook He (a 
trib. of the Arrow) ; see Bannister. 


Crummock Y (WR) 
Probably an old name of Austwick Beck, a tributary of the Wenning. 
Crummack farms and Crummack Dale are at the head of Austwick 
Beck. 

(capud de) Crombok 1189-90, Cromboc c. 1190, Crumbock 1356 (all 

1412) Furness ii, 335 f., 351. 

Crummock Beck Cu 
Rises N of Ireby and joins the Waver at Abbey ‘Town. 

Crumboc R 1 (1307), 1201 Ch. Crumbok’ 1285 For E 5. 

Cromboc R x (14th) Holme Cultram f 158. 

Crumbroce 12th (14th) Holme Cultram f£ 56. 

Crummock also occurs in CRumMMOocK WaTER Cu: Crombocwater 
1308 Ipm, Crombokwatre 1343 Cl. here is nothing in the shape of 
the lake to explain the name, and Crummock Water, like Derwent- 
water, Ennerdale Water, may have got its name from the river that 
runs through it. If so, the upper part of the Cocker must have been 
once known as Crummock. 

Crummock is a derivative of the Celtic adj *krumbo-, dealt with 
under Croome. It goes back to a Brit *crumbdco- ‘ the crooked one ’. 
Cf. Cam Beck from Camboc, derived from cam ‘ crooked’. Both 
the Y Crummock and Crummock Beck have a markedly winding 
course. ‘lhe name Cocker seems to mean the same thing as 
Crummock. 

The corresponding name has not been found in Wales, but we 
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may compare Crymig, Crymmych 1603 Owen’s Pembr i, 97, 100. 
Identical with Crummock are Cromoce (a tributary of the Suir) 
and CRUMMOGE (see Joyce ii, 422) in Ireland. 


Cuckmere Sx 


Rises near Heathfield and falls into the sea near Seaford (16 m.). 
At its mouth is Cuckmere Haven. 


Cokemerhaven 1423 BM. 
Cuckmer, Cucomar’ 1577 H. Cucmer 1612 Drayton xvii. 


CUCKMERE (near Seaford) : Cookemere 1335 SxAS lviii, 144 (Mawer). 


The early material is insufficient for a definite and final etymology. 
It may be said with certainty, however, that Cuckmere is not an old 
river-name, but that of the widened part at the mouth of the river. 
The second element is OE mere ‘a lake’, here used in the same way 
as in MINSMERE Sf, i.e. of a river mouth where the river was broader 
and suitable for a harbour. ‘The first element may be simply the 
personal name Cuca, which is apparently the first element of Cuck- 
FIELD (Sx) and that of Cucan healas 955-9 BCS 936 (Gl). 

But Cuck- may represent a form of OE cucu in some special sense. 
OE cucu (cwicu) is used of water in the sense ‘ running, flowing ’, 
and cwicwelle means ‘ living’. Quick in quicksand is well known. 
A quick mere might have been one that shifted its position. And 
after all, Cuck- might represent an old name of the Cuckmere 
derived from cucu ‘ running, flowing ’. 


Culm So, D 
Rises at Culm Head 5 of Pitminster and flows 25 m. past Ash Culm, 
Culm Davy, Culmstock, Uffculme and Cullompton to the Exe N of 
Exeter. 
(on) Culum, (03) Culum lace 938 (11th) BCS 723 ; (on) Culum, Culum- 
ford 938 (11th) ib. 724. 
Culum 1238 Ass 174m 27 d. 
Colum, aqua de Culmstok 1282 Ass 181 m 28. 
Culump, Culmp 1291 (1408) Pat ; Colump c. 1290 ib. 
Columb 1575 S. Columbe 1577, 1586 H. Columbus 1586 Camden. 
cui (vil.): Culum (13th) Ant Glast ; Colun, Colunp 1086 Exon ; Colum, 
Colvn 1086 DB. 
cuLmstTock : Culumstoce 938 (11th) BCS 724 ; (at) Culmstoke c. 1060 
(copy) KCD 940; Culmestocha 1086 Exon ; Cvlmestoche 1086 DB. 
CULLOMPTON : (at) Columtune 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553 ; (at) Culumtune 
c. 1100 Thorpe 633; Culumt’ 1212 Fees 96; Culminton’ 1165 P; 
Culmton’, Culminton’ 1244 Ass 175 m 36, 39. 
UFFCULME : Offaculum, -culm 851 (13th) Ant Glast ; Offecoma, Offecolum 
1086 Exon ; -come 1086 DB ; Vffeculum 1238 Ass 174 m 27. 
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The Culm has a remarkably winding course and repeatedly divides 
itself into two or more channels. It is literally a succession of loops. 
In the circumstances I venture to suggest that the name is derived 
from OW culm, W cwlwm. The word means ‘a knot or tie’. It 
occurs in combinations such as cwlwm dolen ‘a bow knot ’, cwlwm y 
gwydd (or y coed) ‘ bindweed ’. Identical are Co colm ‘a knot, a tie, 
a bond’, Bret coulm ‘a knot’. Co colm re means ‘ running noose ’. 
There are also Co colmen ‘a knot, a tie, a bond, a halter’, Olr 
colmmene, glossed ‘ nervus’. In view of the material given I think 
we are warranted in taking the word to have meant ‘a loop’ or some- 
thing similar. The river-name is probably a derivative, the meaning 
being ‘the looped river’, ‘the winding stream’. The intrusive 
vowel is found already in Welsh. 

It is not improbable that the Corve (Sa) was formerly called Culm 
too. The Corve has a winding course. On it is CULMINGTON : 
Comintone 1086 DB ; Culmytun Hy 2 (c. 1300) Haghmon ; Colminton’ 
1161 P ; Culminton 1195-7 P, 1200 FF. The OE form of the name 
would be Culmingatiin ‘ the tiin of the dwellers on the Culm’. 
Bowcock derives the name from an OE pers. n. Culm, but this is of 
very doubtful authenticity, as the only authority for it is Ruding’s 
Coinage. Culm is very likely a mistake for Cylm (from Cyne- 
helm). 


Cunkel La 
A lost name of a stream somewhere near Dalton in Furness, perhaps 
Poaka Beck, which runs past Dalton. 

Cumkyl, Cunkel, Cunkil 1292 Ass 415 m 31 d; Cunkel, Cunkil (bis) 

1292 ib. 409 m 16 d. ; 

The isolated spelling Cumkyl warrants us in taking the first element 
to have been originally Cum-, especially as a change Cum>Cun 
would be liable to take place before k. If so, the first element is 
doubtless OE cumb ‘a combe’, or Brit cumb-, W cwm. 

If StuRKEL Do is correctly derived from Styrincel, a formation 
with the diminutive suflix -incel, Cumkyl might just as well be derived 
from an OE *Cumbincel ‘ the little valley’. Alternatively we may 
suggest a British compound of the words corresponding to W cwm and 
cul ‘ narrow ’ (cf. Kye), or a river name Cul identical with Kyle Y. 
If so, we must assume that the accent was shifted early to the first 
element and the meaning of the second element obscured. 


Curry, Cury. See Cory. 
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Dacre Cu D 


Rises near Matterdale and runs 7 m. past Dacre vil. to the Eamont 
NE of Pooley Bridge. 

amnem Dacore c. 730 (8th) Bede iv, 30. 

(big) Docore dzre éa c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede (all MSS). 

Dakre 1292 QW. 

Dakerbek, Dakrebek 1323 Ipm; the Dacor becke 1577 H. 

DACRE (vil.): Dacor c. 1125 W Malm GR; Dacre 1211 P, 1286 Ipm: 

Daker 1254 Ipm. 

Dacre Y (WR) 
Dacre vil. stands near Darley Beck, a tributary of the Nidd. Probably 
Dacre was the old name of the brook. 

DACRE (vil.) : Dacre 1086 DB; Dacra tath (15th) Fount 204. 
The OE form of the name is not quite clear. Docore OE Bede may 
be disregarded. Bede’s Dacore is most probably the genitive of 
a latinized Dacora, corresponding to an OE Dacor. The proba- 
bility seems to be that Dacor stands for earlier Dacr, the o being an 
intrusive vowel. Such inorganic vowels are found very early, as in 
atur, thothur in the earliest OE glossaries. The oblique form would 
then be Dacre, which goes well with the early forms of Dacre Y and 
the village name Dacre Cu. 

A name Dacr can be very easily explained, perhaps almost too easily. 
It coincides in form with the base dakru- ‘a tear’ in W deigr (plur 
dagrau), OBret dacr, Co dager, Olr dér. A meaning ‘drop’ is also 
given for the Welsh and Irish word, and the derivative W deigryn, Co 
dagren, is stated to mean ‘a drop’. Pughe gives deigraw ‘ to trickle’ 
and deigrynu ‘to fall in drops, to drizzle, to trickle, to distil’. It does 
not seem impossible that a stream-name meaning ‘the trickling 
stream’ could be formed from this base. Both the Dacres are in- 
significant streams. ‘The name Dacre probably represents a derivative 
of the stem, but the exact form cannot be established. 

For the absence of lenation see Introduction. 


OE del, O Scand dalr ‘a valley’. 
OE del is rare, but the corresponding Scand word is very common 
in place-names. The meaning is really‘ valley ’, but naturally a name 
denoting a valley could be transferred to the stream in the valley. 
This change has taken place in DoveRDALE Wo, Epa.e Db (a trib. of 
the Noe; first element OE éa ‘ river’), GRINDLE D, LIppEL Cu. 
As a rule names in -dale denote the valley, and the stream has 
another name (sometimes used alternatively with a name formed from 
the name of the valley and beck or brook) or else it has a name of the 
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latter type, Wasdale Beck or the like. Names of this type are ex- 

tremely common in the Lake District and in the North generally. 

Only a few examples can be given. 
BANNERDALE BECK We (Baynewychdalebech 1279 CWNS x ; ON beinvidr 
‘holly’).—BANNISDALE BECK (the upper Mint : Bannandesdalabec 1198 
Kendale ; first el. a pers. n. probably of Irish origin) —BAYSDALE BECK Y 
(a trib. of the Esk : Basedalebech 13th Guisb ; first el. doubtful).—BiLs- 
DALE BECK Y (the Seph valley ; first el. ON Bildr, Lindkvist, p. 75).— 
BOWDERDALE BECK Cu (ON bddar, gen of bid ‘a booth’, Lindkvist, p.7). 
—CROWDUNDLE BECK Cu (Crawdundale N &B ; Craudundel (quarry) 1'750 
Pococke).—FANGDALE BECK (a trib. of the Seph : Fangadala 1160 Riev ; 
perhaps the first el. is Fangd, ‘river for fishing’, cf. ON fang ‘hunting, 
fishing’).—LADHILL BECK Y (a trib of the Rye: Laddedale 1170-85 Y Ch 
1845; first el. ON hlada ‘a barn’?).—NaDDLE BECK Cu (a trib. of the Greta: 
Naddale 1303 Ipm; ON naddr ‘a point’).—RAISDALE BECK Y (ON Hrezdr 
pers n.? Lindkvist, p. 75).—SLEDDALE BECK; LONG SLEDDALE We (the 
Sprint valley: Sledalebeck 1278 Ass 982, Sleddale 1282 Kendale). wert 
SLEDDALE We (a trib. of the Lowther : aquam de Sleddall 1249 CWNS 
xiv). Révulum de Sleddale 1171-95 Y Ch 751 (Cargo Fleet at Middles- 
brough). The first element is perhaps OE sled ‘a valley’, in Y dialects 
sled —WASDALE BECK, See WASAGH.—WHEELDALE BECK Y (a trib. of the 
Murk Esk: Weledalebek 1334 NRid ui; first el. OE hwéol ‘ wheel ’).— 
WHISPERDALES BECK, see SPODDEN.—WOODDALE BECK Y (Cleveland: 
Wulvedalebec 1161-7 Riev. First el. OE wulf ‘ wolf ’). 


Date Raven must have been the old name of Glassonby Beck, We. 
DALE RAVEN BRIDGE crosses the stream and DALE RAVEN is a piece 
of land S of it (6”). Early forms are : Dale Raghon beck 1610 Denton ; 
Dale Raughen 1860 Whellan 570. ‘The name is apparently an ‘ in- 
version-compound ’. Raghon seems to be found also in Rawenholme 
1272 CWNS xii, 171 (Kirkoswald). It may be ON Ragni pers n. 


Dalch. See Douglas. 


Dane St, Ch 
Rises at Dane Head SW of Buxton on the border of Db and St and runs 
to the Weaver at Northwich, past Davenport and Davenham (30 m.). 
Dauen’ 1214-23 (c. 1315) Chester 332. 
Dauene 13th (c. 1315) Chester 415 f. ; 1348 Chamb. 
Davene 13th Dieul 317. Daven 1343 AD iti, c. 1540 L. 
Daan 1416 AD iv. Dane c. 1540 L, 1577 S, 1577, 1586 H. 
DAVENHAM: Deveneham 1086 DB; Dauennam (p) 1215-16 (1300) Chester 
103 ; Davenham 1278, Davenaham 1295 Ipm ; Daueham 1325 BM. 
DAVENPORT : Deneport 1086 DB; Devennport c. 1130 (12th) Symeon 
(s.a. 920) ; Daneport’ (p) 1249-61, Daueneport (p) 1271-4 Chester. 
The variation between a and e in the early forms may be due to an 
OE 2, which in DB and Symeon could still be written e, or OE 2, 
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which could be shortened alternatively at an early period. 'The 
name is evidently pre-English. The base may have contained a Brit 
e, for which OE 2 was substituted (cf. AXE), or an a, which was 
subjected to OE 7-mutation or for which OE & was substituted. 

I derive the name from MW dafn (plur defni) ‘a drop’; cf. dafnu 
‘to drop, to trickle’, defni ‘trickling’ (WG, p. 388). ‘I'he meaning, 
I suggest, is ‘a trickling, slow-moving stream’. The meaning of the 
name would be much the same as that of Dacre. But the Dane isa 
far more important river than the Dacres. I have not seen the Dane, 
but the map indicates that its lower parts must be slow-moving. 

If W dafn has original 6, as seems probable, it may be related to 
Engl dabble, Norw dave ‘a pool’, Icel dafla ‘ to splash’, OSwed 
devin ‘wet’ &c. ‘The exact formation of the name Dane must 
remain doubtful. ‘The vowel between the vw and the 7 is no doubt 
intrusive. It may have developed in Old English (cf. OE hrefen 
by the side of hrefn) or already in British (cf. MW dafyn, ofyn by 
the side of dafn, ofn). 


Danes Brook Bk, O 
Falls into the Thame W of Waterperry. 

le Denebrok, -e c. 1294 (15th) Frideswide ii, 97. 

le Denebroke 1300 For Ch 12, ro. 
The first element is OE denu ‘a valley ’, later associated with the 
folk name Dane. The stream does not really run in a valley, at least 
not all the way. Either the name was originally given in reference 
to some parts for which ‘ valley brook’ is suitable as a name, or 
else denu has here some special sense not recorded in OE literature. 


Darent K 
Rises near Westerham and flows past Darenth and Dartford to the 
Thames below Erith (20 m.). 
I. Diorente 822 BCS 370. 
Derentan, Derentan (obl) 983 (12th) KCD 640. 
Derente c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. 
(Horton by) Dernthe 1399 AD i. 
Darnt (Darwent) 1577, 1586 H. Darentus 1586 Camden 167. 
II. Derguentid (var. Deruent, Dereuent, Derguint) c. 800 (11th) HB 187. 
Derguent c. 1071 (c. 1400) HB (Ir vers.). 
Derwent 1147 (12th) Monm. Derewent c. 1350 (c. 1400) Higden (from 
Monm). 
auon Derwenyd (c. 1400) Brut 137. 

DARENTH (vil.): Daerintan 940 (13th) BCS 747; (land et) Derantan 
964-95 (12th) ib. 1132; Dexrente 964-95 (12th) ib. 1133; arent 
1086 DB ; Darente 12th, Derente R 1 Reg Roff 270 f. ; Darent, vulgo 
Darne 1769 Thorpe, Reg Roff 270. 

3427 I 
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DARTFORD (vil.) : Tarentefort 1086 DB ; Tarenteford Hy 1 Reg Roff 146 
Lye fOr deli 509 ke Terenteford’ 1169 P; Darenteford 1089, 1176-7 
BM ; Derentefort 12th BM ; Derteford 1195, 1203 FF, 1275 Ipm. 

Dart D 

Rises in Dartmoor in two headstreams, East and West Dart, which 
join at Dartmeet, and runs past Dartington to the English Channel 
at Dartmouth (c. 30 m.). 

Dertan stream, (to) Dertan 1oth BCS 1323. 

Derte 1162-5 Totnes 57 (et passim) : c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase ; 1249 
Ass 176 m 33 ; 1282 Ass 181 m 22 ; 1306, 1360, 1385 Pat, 1326 Ipm. 

Derta c. 1225, 1249 (14th) Buckfast xii, xv (et passim) ; Dertam, aliam 
Dertam 1240 For (Ep Reg). 

Derthe 1244 Ass 175 m 42. 

Dert 1360 Cl, 15th W Worc. 

Dart 1575 S, 1577 H (also Darnt), 1586 H (also Darent). 

DARTMOUTH : Derenta muda 1049 ASC (C) ; Derta muda c. 1100 (s.a. 
1050) ASC (D); ostium Derte c. 1130 Symeon ; Dertemude 1205 (c. 
1225) Layamon 1786 (-mupe vers. B) ; Dertesm’ 1205-6 Cl. 

DARTMOOR: Dertemore Ri (15th) Torref6d; 1220 Cl; Dertemora1182P. 

DARTINGTON : ? Derentunehomm 833 (15th) BCS 410; Dertrintona 1086 
Exon, -tone 1086 DB; Dertington 1275 RH; Dertyngton 1326 Ipm. 

Dart D 
An affluent of the Exe near Bickleigh (7 m.). 

Dart 1797 Polwhele. 

DART (pl.): Derta 1086 Exon; Derte 1086 DB. According to VHD 
perhaps Wellton in Cadeleigh near the Dart. 

Little Dart D 


Rises in Rackenford Moor and falls into the aw near Dart Bridge 
below Chulmleigh (13 m.). Queen Dart and Dart Raffe (or Ralph) 
are on the stream. 

Little Dart 1797 Polwhele. 

DART (pl.) : Derta, Dertera 1086 Exon ; Derte, Dertre 1086 DB ; Derth’ 

1236.C1; 

The essential identity of the names Darent and Dart with DERWENT 
cannot well be doubted. The base is then Brit Deruentid ‘ oak 
river ’, on which see further under DERWENT. The absence of w in 
genuine English forms might seem to point rather to derivation from 
the shorter stem *daru- found in W, Co dar, Olr daur ‘ oak’, but 
the vowel does not fit in with the earliest English forms, especially 
Diorente for Darent. In favour of a base Deruentid tell the Welsh 
forms Derguentid, Derwenyd, though it is true the Welsh sources 
might have substituted the form with w for some related name without 
it. ‘The early loss of w is certainly remarkable, but hardly fatal to 
the identification proposed. It is possible that original Deorwentan 
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especially in compounds such as Deorwentanford (>Dartford), was 
contracted to *Deorwntan, whence Deoruntan and Deorentan. We 
might compare OE gearone from gearwne, the acc of gearo. Early 
loss of w is found in SOLENT (Solente 948 (12th) BCS 865 ; Soluente 
Bede) and Cantortun DB (now CanTERTON Ha, from *Cantwaratun). 

Darent appears as Diorente 822, which shows usual Kentish 10 
instead of eo. The form Derentan is found only in late transcripts, 
but is corroborated by numerous later forms with a. Perhaps a is 
due to earlier ea. In Kentish ea (ia) appears side by side with eo 
(70) ; cf. Biilbring, § 238. The early forms of RecuLver, which vary 
between eo and ea, may be quoted by way of analogy. If this is 
right, the form Derentan in OE charters must be an inexact spelling. 
Dartford developed through Dernteford from Derenteford. 

The identity of Dart, the name of the river at Dartmouth, with 
Darent is proved by the form Dzrentamuda in ASC (C). There 
is no reason why the chronicler should have written Dzrenta- unless 
the form existed. 

In the case of the other Darts there is no definite evidence of an 
original form Derente or the like, but one would not separate the 
names from that of the great Dart. It is true the shortening of 
Derente to Derte is much more easily to be explained in the case of the 
great Dart, which occurs in numerous compounds, as Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor &c. But all river-names are apt to be used in collocations 
with mida, éa &c., and even the simple forms Derente, Derentan 
could quite well be shortened. 

The meaning ‘ oak stream’ is eminently suitable for the great 
and for the Little Dart, on whose banks and in whose valleys oak 
is extremely common. I have not seen the Dart that falls into the 
Exe, but oak is common everywhere in the Exe valley. As for the 
Darent, there is oak on its upper part, while the vegetation along 
the lower part consists more of beech and other trees. Of course 
things may have been different in an earlier period, and it is perhaps 
not impossible that the oak and the beech were known by the same 
name in British time. No native British word for beech is recorded. 
The Welsh and Breton name is derived from Lat fagus. 


Darwen La. See Derwent. 


Dautha Y 
Micklethwaite, SW of Wetherby. 
Dautha 13th (14th) Percy 72. Doutha 13th (14th) 1b. 85. 
No doubt Dautha refers to an earlier, dried up channel of the Wharfe. 
In Percy, p. 66, the same water-course is referred to as mortua aqua 
(‘ mortuam aquam in prato in Hangandby’; “inter mortuam aquam 
it 
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: : ; 
et magnam riveram, sicut mortua aqua condonat usque Holmas ’), 
the land in question being near ‘Tadcaster. 


Dautha We 

Clearly the upper part of the Mint, probably that above its junction 
with Bannisdale Beck. There is no reason to assume that the name 
was ever applied to the lower course of the Mint. 

Dawtha ye ded(e) 1170-84 (copy), Dautha, caput de Dautha 1197-8 

Kendale i, 388 f. 
Doupa, Le Dowtha 1282 Kendale i, 390. Dowyehae (for Dowpe-) 1190—- 
1220 (1268) Cockersand 1022. 
Dautha clearly represents an OScand Dauda ‘ dead river’. The 
meaning is probably ‘ dried up (bed of a) river’. A meaning ‘ stag- 
nant’ or ‘ sluggish ’ would hardly suit the upper Mint. 

With Dautha may be compared English names containing OE 
déad ‘ dead’. 'The meaning may be as in Dautha or else ‘ stagnant ’ 
or ‘sluggish’, Examples are: pa deadan lace 11th Crawford 9 
(Creedy) ; Dedlakeheadd 1608 For (near Plym Head) ; le Dedhee 
Thorney f 193 d (Wisbech Fen) ; le Dedhe c. 1298 Helagh f 145 d 
(Tockwith, Y) ; le Deadfleet 1481 Ripon Ch 345 (apparently an arm 
of the Ure near Norton Conyers) ; DEAD RIVER (an arm of the Mole 
at West Molesey). 


Dawlish D. See Douglas. 


Dearne Y (WR) 
Rises near Upper Denby and flows some zo m. to the Don at 
Conisbrough. 
I, Dirna 1153-4, 1155, 1155-8 (13th) Pont, 1230 Ch. 
Dirne 13th (copy) Pont, 1300 Corbridge. 
Dyrne 1293 Ass 1098 m 34 &c.; 1300 Corbridge, 1309 BM. 
Dyrn’ 1345 Cor 212 m 14 d. 
II. Derna 1156—7 (copy) Mon v, 136. 
Derne 1369 Rel Houses 142; 1369 Cor 215m 35; the Derne 1566-7 FF. 
Tarne c.1540 L. Darne 1577, 1586 H. 
Darfield and Darton are two villages on the Dearne. The names are 
unrelated to Dearne. See Moorman and Goodall. 

The common early form Dirne (Dirna) to some extent tells against 
derivation from OE derne ‘ hidden’. The base of derne is *darnia-, 
which would give Anglian derne. But Derne would become late OE 
Dérne, and if the vowel was again shortened in early ME time, Dirne 
might well arise. A possible analogy is offered by forms of TERN. 
It is true we should have to assume a rather early change of e to 7, 
but there is really nothing in the way of such a suggestion. Early 
ME texts from Yorkshire are not extant, and the change may have 
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taken place a long time before the earliest records. If derived from 
derne, the name would mean ‘ the hidden stream’. The name would 
refer to the fact that the river, at least in part of its course, runs ina 
deep ravine, which would cause it not to be seen from some distance. 

An analogous name would be Darnsroox Beck (a subtributary of 
the Wharfe) : Dernebroc 1175 (15th) Fount 481 ; Dernebrokebek’ 1279 
Ass 1057 m4. The brook gave name to Darnbrook House : (pastura 
de) Dernebroc 1219 (14th) Percy 54. We may also compare (rivulum 
de) Dernekelde 1190-1208 Y Ch 60 (Poole near Otley). 


Deben Sf [di-vn, di-bn] 
Rises near Debenham and falls into the sea N of Felixstowe (25 m.). 

Deue 1577, 1586 H. Deben 1735 Suff Trav. 

DEBENHAM (vil.) : Debham c. 1050 (13th) KCD 907; Depham, Depheam, 
Depbeham, Depbenham 1086 DB ; Debeham 12th Lib El 192 ; (p) 1172 
RBE, 1221, 1222, 1224 Cl, 1275 RH ; Debbeham 1168 RBE ; Deben- 
ham 1086 (c. 1180) Ing El, 1309 Ipm. 

The name Deben is in all probability a back-formation from Deben- 
ham, as suggested by Skeat. The etymology of the latter is by no 
means clear. The suggestion given by Skeat, that it represents an 
OE xt pam déopan hamme, in favour of which is quoted a statement 
to the effect that the country round the place is very deep and dirty, 
does not seem to me convincing. It is not at all certain that the 
first element is OE déop ‘ deep’. Anyhow it is unlikely that it is an 
old river-name. A river-name *Déope ‘ the deep one’ is not to be 
thought of, for the Deben is not a deep river. At Debenham it was 
dry when I saw it in the summer of 1926. 

The pronunciation [di-vn] shows the same change of b>v as 
PAVENHAM Beds and other names pointed out PNBeds, p. 36 f. 


Dee, W Dyfrdwy, N Wales, Ch 

Issues from Bala Lake and runs to the Irish Sea below Chester (70 m.). 

It forms the boundary for a long way between England and Wales. 

I. [Anofa c.150 Ptol. Deva 4th (8th) IA, c. 650 (13th) Rav (= Chester)]. 
Diva c. 1195 Liber Luciani (Rec Soc Ixiv, 46). 
Deue 1370 Carn 192. Deva c. 1540 L. 

II. Dee 1043 (17th) KCD 916; ¢. 1050 (17th) ib. 939; 1188-91, 1250-78, 
1291-1323 (c. 1315) Chester, 1276 Ipm, 1278, 1281, 1284 Orig, 
1284, 1352, 1378, 1394 Pat, 1303 Chamb, c. 1350 (c. 1400) Higden ii, 
2, 76 +1387 Trev ii, 33,79; 1370 Carn 178 5 1577 9. 

De 1086 DB, 1089-99 BM, 1096-1101 (1280) Chester, c. 1200 (c. 
1260) Gervase, 1280, 1290 Ipm, 1291, 1300 Cl, 1330 Ch. 

Dea a 1118 (12th) Flor, 1572 Lhuyd. 

Deia 1191 (c. 1200), c. 1214 (13th) Gir vi, 139, 176; ¢. 1212 (14th) G 
Tilbury. 
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III. Dubr duiu 10th (c. 1200) Welsh Geneal. Doubyr Dviv 12th (c. 1200) 
Cymmrodor xii, 84. 
Deverdoeu 1191 (c. 1200) Gir vi, 139. Deverdoe (var. Devardoeu) c.1214 
(13th) Gir vi, 176. Glyndeuerdoe (c. 1400) Rep ii, 941. 
Dyfrdwy (? 14th) Rees 16. 
Dour dovv. i. aquam Dei 1572 Lhuyd (Dyfrdwy, id est aquam Deve 
0730). 
Brit Déua (from *Deiua) means ‘ the goddess’ or ‘the holy one 
(river)’. The former meaning is rendered the more probable one 
by the alternative Welsh name AERFEN (Aeruen Skene ii, 292), which 
means ‘the goddess of war’ and is used in early Welsh poetry. 
Giraldus tells us that the Dee was in his time still supposed to 
indicate beforehand the event of the wars between the Welsh and 
the English by eating away its bank on the Welsh or on the English 
side (cf. Rhys, Celtic Britain, p. 68). ‘The Dee was evidently a holy 
river and dedicated to or identified with the goddess of war. Very 
likely Dee is a later name than Aerfen and came to be used because 
the real name was looked upon as too sacred for everyday use. 

Déua was a common river-name. It is the base of DEE Sc (A4yjova 
Ptol), Dre Irel (Dea Hogan), of Deba and Deva in Spain (see 
Holder) and of others. Another Welsh instance is Dwy (Dwyracu, 
Dwyrawr) Carn: Dwynech, Dwynaur (sic) 1198 (1336) Mon v, 672. 
The DENT Y is called DEE 1”, but no early examples of the name 
have been met with. 

The Welsh Dyfrdwy means ‘ the river Dee’, Dyfr being a weak- 
ened form of W duwfr ‘river’. Dwy has developed from Dwyw 
owing to dissimilation (Pedersen 1, pp. 59, 322). But this change 
does not explain the loss of final w in English, for it did not take 
place until after the change of é to wy. 'The loss of w took place in 
English. The name would be adopted in the form Déw, whose w 
was lost in the same way as in OE 4@ ‘ always’, sna ‘snow’ from 
aw, snaw (Bilbring, § 466). ‘This presupposes early adoption. We 
find the w kept in Lew D. The loss of win Ir Dee is due to a normal 
Irish sound-change. In Dee (Scotl) the change may be either 
English or Gaelic. 


Deer D 

A tributary of the Tamar at N Tamerton. No early forms of the 
name have been met with, except Deer 1829-31 Moore, Hist. Dev. 
Mr. Gover suggests back-formation from DeErriTon ; cf. aqua de 
Dyraton’ 1282 Ass 181 m 5 d. . 


Deerness Du 
Rises near ‘Tow Law and falls into the Browney SW of Durham (8 m.). 
Diuerness c. 1200 Arch /E1 ii, 25, 62. 
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Dyuernes 14th N C Deeds 113. 

Dernesse, Devernesse c. 1540 L. Dernesse 1577 H. 
Deerness I take to be a counterpart of W Dyrrpwy, that is a com- 
pound of W dwfr ‘river’ and the old name of the river, Ness. On the 
analogy of names such as Devirs Water, DIvELIsH we should rather 
expect the vowel of the first element (a weakening of pretonic u 
[2], W y) to have given Engl e. But Devils Water Nb appears as 
Diveles about equally early with Diuerness. Cf. also Devon. 

A river name Ness is found in Scotland. It appears in Adamnan 
as Nesa, Nisa. Hogan also gives Neassa as the name of a river in 
Pictora (Scotland), apparently referring to another river. Ness is 
derived by Stokes and MacBain (PI N, p. 146) from the root ned 
in Skr nadi ‘ river’, G nass ‘ wet’, Gk voréw ‘am wet’, &c. Mac- 
Bain would also identify Ness with the personal name Ness, that of 
Conchobar’s mother, who he thinks there is reason to believe to have 
been a water goddess. The base would be *ned-ta or *ned-sta._ What- 
ever the etymology, there is sufficient evidence of a river-name Ness. 


Dene Wa 


Rises near Avon Dassett and falls into the Avon at Charlecote. Very 
likely this arm of the Avon was formerly also called Avon. No early 
forms of the name Dene have been found. Drayton (1612) calls 
the stream Heile. 
A lost name DENE, perhaps denoting the stream that comes from 
Sawley and falls into the Ure S of Ripon, is mentioned in early 
sources : Dena, Dene, Denebanc n.d. (15th) Fount 618 ff. 
The source is OE denu ‘ a valley ’. 
OE denu ‘a valley’ is used as the second element of some names 
of rivers or streams. The names originally denoted the valley, but 
were transferred to the stream. Examples are : HEBDEN Y, LANGDEN 
La, Y (a tributary of the Hodder), MARDEN, SKIRDEN. On NADEN 
see PNLa. RIMINGTON Brook is called Rimingden c. 1280 Sawley f 
6. Riming, which also forms the first element of Rimington, may be 
an old name of the stream, derived from OE rima ‘ border, edge, rim ’. 
As a rule an element such as beck or brook is added, when a stream 
is to be denoted by a name in -den. 
CRIMDEN Beck Du (Crumeden 1270 Ch‘ the crooked valley ’)—D1PTon 
Burn Nb (Depeden 1269 Ass ; probably a trib. of March Burn). EUDEN 
Beck Du (Udeneburn 1311 Finchale ; a trib. of the Wear)—PANDON 
Burn Nb (Pampedenburn 1270-8 Newcastle ; see PNNb). 
Denes Brook So, D 
Rises in Exmoor Forest and runs to the Barle at Mounsey Castle. 
Boundary between D and So. 

Donekesbroch 1219 For Ch 12, 1. Donekesbroke 1279 ib. 12, 2. 
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Dunnokesbrok 1298 For (MacDermot, p. 138). 

Dunsbrok 1575 S ; -brook 1612 Drayton, 1797 Polwhele. 
We should rather expect the name to have developed into a Mod 
Dunsbrook than into Denes Brook. ‘The present form may be due 
to popular etymology. The first element goes back to an OE Dunnoc, 
which may be the common noun dunnock ‘a hedge-sparrow’, a 
name used also in Devon (EDD). ‘Fhe word dunnock is the first 
element of DuNNocKsHAW, DUNKENSHAW La. But there may have 
been an OE personal name Dunnoc, a pet form of OE Dunn. A less 
probable etymology is a British derivative of the adjective for ‘ dark ’ 
found in W dwn, Ir donn. 


Denis Burn Nb 
An old name of Rowley Burn, an affluent of Devils Water. 
Denisesburna (var. Denisaes brunna, Denises burna), riuus Denist c. 730 
(8th) Bede iii, 1 (‘ in loco, qui lingua Anglorum Denisesburna, id est 
riuus Denisi, uocatur ’); Denisses (var. Denisces B, Denisses O, Ca) 
burna c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede. 

Deniseburna 1135-54 (12th) Vita Oswini; Deniseburn 1232 Gray. 

Rouly-burn 1479 Hexham 1, 11. 

Higden has misread Bede and has ‘ Devisseberne id est rivus Devist’ 
(Devennyssbury, Devysus Trev). 

It looks as if Bede took the first element to be a personal name, 
though a river-name is not absolutely impossible. ‘The etymology 
is obscure. Possibly we may compare Dubnissus (pers. n.) Holder 
(Geistthal), Dumnissus 8th, Donnissa 995 (Denzen, Rhineland, 
originally a river-name) F6. These are derived by Holder from 
Celt dubno-‘ deep’. If Denis goes back to *Defnis we have to assume 
early loss of vw ; cf. Deira (corresponding to MW Deivyr). 


Dent Y (WR) 


The stream that rises near Ribble Head and runs 11 m. past Dent 
to the Rawthey 1 m. SW of Sedbergh, is sometimes called Dent, an 
alternative name being Der. Bartholomew’s Gazetteer has both 
names. Dee is the name in 6” and 1”. The valley is called Dentdale. 
Dent Crag S of Dent vil. is a prominent hill rising to 2250 ft. 

? Dereta c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. : 

Dent 1577 S ; the Dent brooke 1577, 1586 H. 

DENT (vil.) : Denet (p) J Ass 1039 ; Denet 1247, 1251 Ch, 1279 Ass 1057; 

Denet, Dent 1293 Ass-1098 ; Dent 1307 YInq. 
DENTDALE : dale of Dent 1278 Kendale ii, 368. 


It is very doubtful if this is an old river-name. Dent may be an old 
name of Dent Crag, and the river-name may be a back-formation 
(from Dentdale). A hill Denr is found in Cumberland (near 
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Cleator) : Dinet c. 1200 St Bees 202 f. This may be derived from a 
British word corresponding to Or dinn, dind ‘a hill’ (held to be 
related to ON tindr ‘ point, crag’, OF tind ‘a prong’, OHG zinna, 
MLG tinne ‘ pinnacle ’). 


Derwent Db 


Rises in Featherbed Moss on the border of Y and Db, and flows to 
the ‘Trent at Sawley (50 m.). 


(neah peere é4) Deorwentan c. 1025 Saints 11; (amnem) Deorwentan (var. 
Deorpentan) a 1085 (12th) ib. 12. 

Derwenta 1154-89, 1190-7 Rutland iv, 31 f. 

Derwent 1229, 1236 Ch. 

Derwente 1250 Ch, 1275 f. RH. Deruente 1281 Ass 148 m 34. 

Derewent’ 1199 Ch, 1281 Ass 148 m 31, 38. 

Derewente 1215 Ch, 1282 Abbr, 1285 DbAS xv. 

Derewent 1390 Rutland iv, 38. 

Dorewent early 13th (c. 1315) Chester 189. 

Darwent c. 1540 L, 1586 H. 

Darwen 1574 BM, 1577 S. Derwen 15765. 

DERWENT HEAD: Derewonteheved 1199, Derewentesheved’ 1215, Dere- 
wente-, Derwenteheved 1250 Ch. 


Darwen La 
Rises SE of Darwen town and runs 16 m. to the Ribble near Preston. 


Derewente 1227 FF. Derwent 1292 Ass 409 m 12; 1362 Pat. 
Darwent c. 1540 L. 


DARWEN (Lr, Over): Derewent (p) 1208 FF, 1246 Ass; Darrun 1868 
Staton. 


Derwent Y (NR, ER) 


Rises in the moors NW of Scarborough and flows to the Ouse at 
Barmby on the Marsh (57 m.). 


amnem Deruuentionem, Doruuentionem c. 730 (8th) Bede ii, 9, 13. 
(be) Deorwentan pxre ea c. 8go (c. 1000) OE Bede ; (on, of) Deorwentan 
959 (c. 1200) BCS 1052. 

Derewenta, -m 1109-14, Cc. 1125, 1172-9 (13th) Whitby 156, 34, 160 ; 
¢.1122, 1189 &c. (13th) Riev 160, 128 &c.; 1197 (1252) Ch, 1220 Cl, 
é, 1200 (iath) Percy 216, 

Deruenti fluminis 1130-5 (14th) Y Ch 792. 

Derewente c. 1122 (13th) Riev 161 ; 1135-55 (13th) Whitby 63 ; c. 1190 
¥ Chr 996 331204, Chis.1220 For Chott, 2, 105 1231 Ass 1043 m5; 
1268 Ass 1051 m 29; 1276 RH. Derewent’ 1280 Ass 1078 m 33. 

Derewent 1135-55 Y Ch 373 ; 1160-75 (13th) Riev 85; J Ass 1053 mg ; 
1204 Ch, 1236 Cl, 1259, 1289 Ipm, 1276 RH, 13th (14th) Percy 119. 

Dereuentam 1169-73 (13th) Y Ch 1887. Dereuent J (13th) Malton f 30. 

Derwent 1170-85 (copy) Y Ch 635 ; 1231 Ass 1043 m 7 ; 1280 Ch, 1282, 
1323 Ipm, 1305, 1310. 1350 Pat. 
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Derwente 1186-94 Y Ch 1000 ; 1225 FF, 1268 Ass 1051 m 30 ; 1320, 1324 
Ipm ; Derpente (sic) 1184 (copy) Selby i, (13). ' 

Derwenta c. 1260, 1308 (14th) Whitby 494, 363 ; 1278-9 (13th) Riev 402. 

Derwen c. 1300 (? 14th) Whitby 339 ; 1549 Pat. Darwen 1572 FF. 

Darwent 1133-9 (13th) Riev 244; 14th Whitby 313; c. 1540 L, 15775, H. 

Dorwent 1500 Pat. Dargwent c. 1540 L. 

Derwent Du, Nb 
Rises near Allenheads on the S border of Nb and joins the ‘Tyne at 
Derwent Haugh W of Gateshead (c. 30 m.). 

Dyrwente c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC 148. 

Derwent c. 1155, 1315 (14th) Newm 45, 49. Derewenta c. 1155 (14th) 
ib. 45. 

ue c. 1190 Godric 192. 

Derewentione c. 1160 (13th) Hexham i, 2. 

Derewente 1259 FPD 182. 

Derewent 1270 Ch, 1290 Ipm, 1293 Ass 651 m 15. 

Darwent 1421 BM, 1467 Pat. Derwen 1549 Pat, 1576S. 

Derwent Cu 

Rises near Scafell and runs 33m. through Derwentwater and 
Bassenthwaite Lake to the Solway Firth at Workington. he part 
S of Derwentwater seems to have been formerly Borgra (see BORROW), 
and the valley is still called Borrowdale. Bede (iv, 29) calls 
Derwentwater ‘ (stagnum . . .) de quo Deruuentionis fluuii primordia 
erumpunt ’. 

Deruuentionis (Dor- C) fluuit c. 730 (8th) Bede iv, 29. 

(Sa fruman) Deorwentan streames c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede. 

Dirwenta c. 1100 (12th) Transl. Cuthbert (Symeon 163). 

(flumen) Deruntmuthe c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC 146. 

Derewenta 12th (15th) St Bees 66. Derewente 12th (15th) ib. 45 ; 1200- 
16 (15th) Fount 49; 1230 Sc; 1279 Ass 132 m 24 d; 1292 Ass 135m 
11d. Derewent’ c. 1200 (14th) Holme Cultram f 35. 

Derewent 12th (15th) St Bees 40, 44 ; c. 1203 ib. 546; 1292 Ass 135 m20; 
1306 Pat. 

Deruenta 12th St Bees 549. Derwent 1200-13 (15th) ib. 58 f.; 1275 
ib. 531. Derwent’ c.1200 (14th) Holme Cultram f 35; Derwente (15th) 
Fount 54. 

Darwent c. 1280 (1594), 1537 St Bees 547, 592 ; 1467 Sc. 

Darwen 1576S. Dargwent, Deruent 1586 H. 

DERWENT FELLS : Derwentfelles 1308 Ipm. 

DERWENTWATER (lake) : Derwentewater 1209-10 Furness ii. 


The early forms of the Derwents vary very little. The common OE 
base seems to be Deorwente, in which eo is probably a substitution for 
Brit e. Bede’s Deruuentio is the latinized British form without the 
substitution. Doruuentio, which occurs in old MSS, is not easy to 
explain definitely. Perhaps it is merely a misspelling. he ME forms 
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frequently show an intrusive vowel between r and w; it is due to 
an English change which has many analogies. 

The etymology is clear. The British form is seen in the place-name 
Derventione 1A, ND (the name of a place on the Yorkshire Derwent, 
Malton or Stamford Bridge) and Derventio, Derbentio Rav (identifi- 
cation doubtful). Rav also has the river-name Dorvantium (possibly 
the Cumberland Derwent). The name is derived from Brit *derua 
‘oak’ (W derw, -en, MBret deruenn, Bret derw, derv, derf, Co derow). 
I see no reason to suppose that Derventio meant anything else than 
‘ oak river, river where oaks grow abundantly ’. This is corroborated 
by the fact that oak is abundant in the valleys of the Db, Y and Cu 
Derwents. I have not seen the Nb Derwent and the Darwen (La), 
which flow largely through industrial districts. Quite possibly the 
name really refers to oak forests rather than isolated oaks. The Y 
and Db Derwents run through old forest districts, and the same was 
very likely the case with other Derwents. 

‘The name Derwent is not found with certainty outside England. 
A similar name is the place-name Drevant in France, formerly 
Derventum. Derwennyd (rhyming with venyd ‘ mountain ’) in Book 
of Aneirin ' (MS 14th) may be one of the English Derwents. Argoed 
Derwennydd, mentioned in an account of the Principal ‘Territories 
of Britain (Iolo MSS, p. 86) as the boundary of ‘Teyrnllwg, appears 
to refer to the Cumberland Derwent.? This longer form in -ydd is 
identical with Derguentid HB and Derwenyd Brut for Darent K. 
Derwennydd is the normal Welsh development of Deruentid. ‘The 
nt became nn as in dannedd, plur of dant ‘ tooth’, and 7 became Jd, 
written dd (Pedersen, § 45, WG, § 75). The latter is an early change, 
and we might expect to find traces of it in the English forms. Possibly 
the name was adopted before the change took place. But there are 
other explanations. The change may have taken place only under 
certain conditions of stress (cf. WG 75), and Deorwente may re- 
present a side-form of W Derwennydd. Or the river-name may 
originally have been Deruenta, Deruentiod being really a place-name 
or an adjective derived from it. If so, the lost Welsh river-name 
Derwen 1201 (17th) Rep ii, 735 might be identical with Derwent. 
For loss of -t, cf. W dyffryn ‘ valley ’, whose second element is W 
hynt ‘ road ’. 


Deverill W 
Really the name of the upper Wiley from its source near Maiden 
Bradley past Kingston, Monkton, Brixton, Hill, Longbridge Deverill. 
(of) Deferael, (on) Defereal 968 (c. 1200) Reg Wilt. 
Deverel c. 1300 (15th) Tropnell (Hindon). 
t Skene ii, go. 2 Rhys, Celtic Britain, r39f. 
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DEVERILL (vil.): Devrel 1086 DB; Deverel, Werdeverel roth (13th) Ant 
Glast ; Defurel c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar 1919 ; Deurel 1165, Deureals 
1167 P ; Deverell. Puellarum ? 1178 (1281) BM ; Deuerel 1195 Cur (P) ; 
Deverel 1198-1211, 1220 (13th) Osmund. 
I suggest, IPN i, p. 28, that Deverill is a compound of W dzfr ‘ water, 
river ’ and 7d ‘ fertile or cultivated region ’, esp. ‘ upland cultivated 
ground ’ (Bulli, p..97). ‘This seems to me still a probable etymology. 
‘The element 7@/ occurs also in Gaulish (in the form za/on) in names 
such as Nantoialon &c.; cf. Dottin, p. 86 (who renders Nantoialon 
by ‘ Clairi¢re-de-la-Vallée ’), Grohler, p. 118 ff., also Longnon, p. 
6s ff. ‘The same element is also found in FonrHitL W. Another 
possibility would be to identify the second element with the adj 
ial, given in some sources. ‘Thus Pughe gives zal ‘ clear, fair, open ’ 
and Lhuyd, p. 218, 7d/ ‘ pleasant’. But the existence of such an 
adjective is not certain. It may be due to misunderstanding of tir 
tal ‘open land’ and anzal ‘ desert, wild, uncultivated ’. 

It is possible, however, that Deverill was originally a place-name 
and that the name was transferred later to the river. If so, Deverill 
might represent an original *Dubroialon ‘ open land on the stream ’, 
analogous to Nantoialon just quoted. 

In either case we must assume that the pretonic w of the first 
element was weakened to [a], W y, and that for this was substituted, 
as in many other names, OE e. 

Identical with Deverill is possibly DEvERAL Co (one in Gwinear, 
one in Sancreed*): Deverel 1323, 1324, Dyfryl 1340, Defriel 1356 
Ass (G). ‘There is also a DERRILL WaTER D (a tributary of the Tamar 
above N 'l'amerton) : Derle 1829-31 Moore, Hist. Dev. But Derrill 
is a place-name (Dirhill 1238 Ass 174). 


Devils Brook, Devils Water. See Douglas. 


Devon Le, Nt [di-vn] 
Rises 5 of Eaton (Le) and flows 18 m. past Belvoir to the Trent at 
Newark. 

Dyvene 1252 Misc, 1316, 1326, 1395, 1433 Pat, 1396, 1399 Cl. 

Dyven 1351 Pat. 

Deven 1342 Pat, 1343 Ipm, 1474, 1482 Pat. 

Dene 1576S, 1577, 1586 H, 1622 Burton. 
‘The late appearance of the name renders it difficult to establish the 
original form. Dyvene 1252 &c. might be a late spelling for original 
Dévene, but an OE base with 7 or y seems on the whole more probable. 
Mod [divn] is then due to lengthening of 7 in the open syllable. 


I 


‘The early forms of both are given together. It is difficult to say definitely to 
which each belongs. 
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We have the choice only between the British stems *dubo- ‘ black ’ 
and *dubno- ‘deep’. A name derived from either would refer to 
the deep ravine in which the upper Devon runs. Original *Dubnio- 
might have had OE 7-mutation and have given OE *Dyfene or the 
like. A derivative from dubo- might have had a form such as *Dubond, 
and the vowel of the first syllable would have to be explained as 
that in Derrness. In favour of Dubond tells very strongly the river- 
name DEVON in Scotland, denoting two tributaries of the Forth. 
One is called Black Devon. The other is Glendovan c.1210 (Johnston), 
ea 1271 Watson, p. 438, who takes the base to be Dubona or 

obona. 


Devy Co 
Apparently an alternative name of the Allen, a tributary of the Camel, 
which it joins at Egloshayle. ‘Trethevy is near the river. 
Deuy 1326 Ass 120 m 4d. 
NANSDEVY (lost fm in St Mabyn) : Nansdeuy 1302 Ass 118 m 17 d. 
PENDEVEY (Egloshayle) : ? Pendyfig 949 BCS 877 ; Pendavid 1086 DB ; 
Bendewy 1284, Pendewy 1302 Ass. 
TRETHEVY (fm, St Mabyn) : Tywarthewy (p) 1313 AD iv; Truerdeuy 1340 
Maclean ii, 503.! 
Devy is doubtless identical with Dyr1 (Dovey) in Wales : Devi Gir, 
Dyfi Brut, Dyvi 1332, Dewy 1380 Ch. In Cornish there is a good 
deal of confusion between v and w. Original v is proved by OE 
Pendyfig, if correctly identified. Dyfig clearly stands for Dyfi. ‘The 
name is a derivative of Brit dubo- ‘ black, dark’ (Co, W du). ‘The 
base is *dubio-. The Co e in the first syllable is the regular develop- 
ment ; cf. OCo kelionen ‘ a fly = W cylionen (Pedersen, § 256, 5). 


Dewey Co 
The old name of the eastern arm of Warleggon River, on which is 
Castledewey. Deweymeads is near the source of the river. ‘The 
modern name is a formation from the place-name Warleggon. 
Duy 1241, Duwy water 13th (14th) Montacute. 
DEWEY (pl.): Dewe 1504-15 ECP iv, 298 ; Dewy 1516 Court R; Dywy 
1530 Rec (G). 
The name may well be related to Dez. Brit *déyo- is OCo duy, Co 
dew. ‘The immediate base is very likely *déuio-. A pers. name 
Devios occurs in Gaulish. 


Dibb Y (WR) 

Falls into the Wharfe near Burnsall. 

The name is no doubt a back-formation from D1ipBLkE’s BRIDGE. 
« Most of the examples have been supplied by Mr. Gover. 
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The latter may be identical with DresLe BripcE on the Esk (Y): 
Depildebrigg 1285 Ipm. D1BBLE is Dephil 1170-90 (13th) Y Ch 659. 
It is a compound of the adj deep and OE hylu ‘a hollow’ or ON 
hylr ‘a pool, a deep place in a river’. But Dibble’s Bridge may con- 
tain a *Dibble developed from an OE Déop-wella, which may be 
the old name of the Dibb. The change of p to 6 has an analogy in 
HEBDEN. 


Difrod Co 
A lost name of a tributary of the 'Tiddy. 

Difrod 1018 JAA xxxix, 288. 
Apparently ‘ double stream ’, the first element being Co di- found in 
dibréh ‘the arms’, discodh ‘ the shoulders ’ (Williams), the second 
OCo frot ‘a strait, channel ’ (= W ffrwd). 


Dikler or Dyckler Gl 
Runs from N of Upper Swell to the Windrush below Bourton on 
the Water. 

(rivum de) Thickeleure 1241-64 (13th) Eynsham 1, 200. 

Theokyloure n.d. Baddeley. 
The name is a compound of OE picce ‘thick’ and OE /éfer ‘rush’ or 
a derivative of it. If originally a river-name, it would mean ‘ the 
stream in which rushes grew thick’. If originally a place-name, it 
would mean ‘the place where rushes grew abundantly, the rush- 
bed’. The change of initial p to d is explained by the fact that in 
Gloucs dialects in this position becomes 0, for which d would 
easily be substituted. 


Divelish Do. See Douglas. 


Don Y (WR) 

Rises near the Cheshire border W of Penistone and runs c. 60 m. to 
the Ouse at Goole past Doncaster. Originally it divided into two 
arms, one of which fell into the Aire, one into the Trent near its 
mouth. ‘The southern arm formed part of the boundary between 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, and the present winding county bound- 
ary marks the old course of this arm. The artificial channel from 
Snaith to Goole is called Dutch River. Dunford Bridge is high up 
near the source of the Don. 

Dount 1161 Y Ch 1268 (Dodsw MS). 

Don 1180 Hall 2 ; c. 1200 (15th) Y Ch roog ; c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase ; 
1208 (13th) Y Ch 1798; J Ass 1053 m 1d, 2; 1241 Cl, 1276 RH; 
1279 Ass 1057 m 1g ; 1261, 13th (14th) Selby ii, 302 ff. ; 1586 Camden. 

Done 1194-9, 1194-1203 Y Ch 489 f. (Dodsw MS) ; 12th Hall 3 ; 1279 
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Ass 1057 m 19 d; 13th (14th) Selby ii, 305, 307 ; 1305, 1310, 1325, 
E33 In 13505 1A2250433) Paty 
Doon 1275 (c. 1300) Malm i, 111 ; 1435, 1445 Pat. 
Dun 1300 Rel Houses 185 ; c. 1540 L, 1576S. ° 


Donn 1431 Pat. Dune c. 1540 L, 1586 Camden. Downe, Donne, Done 
1577 11. 

DONCASTER : Dano 4th (8th) IA, c. 425 ND ; Cair Daun c. 800 (11th) HB ; 
Donecestre 1004 (11th) KCD 1298; Donecastre 1086 DB ; Donacester 
c. 1130 (12th) Symeon; Doncastr’ 1276 RH; Danecastr’ 1159 P; Dane- 
castre 1202 FF, 1293 Ass 1098 ; Danecastrum 1232 Ch; Dancaster 
c. 1540 L. 

DONMIN (the mouth of the S arm of the Don) : Denmyn 1351 f. Selby ii, 
373, 394- 

Don Du 


Rises SE of Gateshead and falls into the Tyne at Yarrow. Yarrow 
monastery was formerly called Donmouth. 


(ostium) Dont amnis 1104-8 Symeon HD, c. 1130 (12th) Symeon (s.a. 


794). 
(la buche de) Don c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar 2187. 


YARROW : Donemupe 757-8 (copy) BCS 184; xt Done mupan c. 1100 
ASC (D) ; et Done mupe 1121 ASC (E) s.a. 794. 


Don La 


A tributary of the Brun. No early forms of the name have been found. 
It may be a late name. 


On Don W, see NADDER. 

Don Sc is not related to Don Y, Du. ‘The base is Brit Devona. 
The same may be the source of Doon Sc ; cf. Watson, p. 211 f. 

The OE form of the Dons seems to have been Don fem, to judge by 
the forms of Doncaster and Donezmupe. ‘This corresponds to OBrit 
Dan-, a form proved in the case of the Y Don by Danum IA and 
Cair Daun HB. Very likely the British name of the river was Dana, 
that of the place Dano-. Mod Don shows influence from Doncaster. 
The common early form Danecaster is due to early shortening 
of 6. The short 0 became by sound-substitution the open o or 
dark a interchanging with o before nasals (from a); the same a 
is found in Frampton, LANcasTeR. ‘This open o later became 
a. Owing to influence from the river-name, however, the form 
Donecaster was restored, and by later shortening the 6 became 
ME o. 

Various suggestions have been offered for the etymology of the 
name Don. These are fully reported by Férster in his paper, Der 
Name Donau (ZSIPh. i, 1 ff.). Férster believes Don is related to 
DaNuBE and derives both from an old word for ‘ water, river ’, found 
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in Skr danu ‘ rain, moisture ’, Zend danu ‘ dripping fluid, dew, fog ’, 
Osset don ‘river’, an etymology that has been already suggested 
before for Danube. This seems to me a satisfactory explanation. 


Dore He 
Rises SW of Dorstone and flows 12 m. past Abbey Dore to the Mon- 
now near Kentchurch. The valley is Golden Valley. 

Dour c. 1150 LL (passim). Dowr ib. 340 (marg. note). “ 

Dor ¢. 1150 LL 134. Dore 1213, 1219 Cl, 1276 AD ii. 

Dora 1292 Ass 303 m 50 ; 1419 Pat. 

Dour c.1540 L, 1577 H. Doure 1586 H. 

Doier 1577 S. Doire 1612, Doyr 1622 Drayton vii. 

ABBEY DORE: Dore 1147 Ch(Bannister); Doraa 1205 BM; Magna Douera 

1275 RE. 

DOREFIELD (Bacton) : Dorfeld 1327 Ch. 

GOLDEN VALLEY : Istratour, Estrateur, Stratdour c. 1150 LL. 
I believe Dore is identical in origin with Dover and represents a 
British *Dubra (see further under Dover). This derivation is rejected 
in Owen’s Pembr iii, 268, where it is stated that the OW Dour 
contains the OW diphthong ow, which would have become eu and 
Mod au. It is certainly true that Dour in LL seems to contain such a 
diphthong, as is indicated by the form Estrateur, which was supposed 
to contain MW eur ‘ gold’ and gave rise to the wrong translation 
Golden Valley, by Saxton’s Doier and the modern name Doyer Villa 
at Pontrilas, whose oz (oy) represents an attempt at rendering the 
Welsh diphthong [ay]. But I do not see why original *Dovr may 
not have become OW Dour occasionally. Change of v to w is common 
in Cornish (cf. Luney). The combination vr was, of course, rare, 
and it is not remarkable if other examples have not been found. But 
we may point to such cases as W edau, MW edeu from an OW stem 
with lenated m (nasalized v), deunydd by the side of defnydd, cleddeu 
by the side of cleddyf (from *kladem-); see WG, p. 109. If the v 
developed from lenated m could be vocalized into wu [y], it seems 
reasonable to assume that at an earlier date ovr might become our. 
It may be added that the side-form Dor is difficult to explain from 
an original Dour. Also the form Douera RH is noteworthy. The 
English form Dore apparently represents the Welsh form Dor with 
loss of v before the r. 


Dork W 
Probably the old name of the brook that rises at Chisledon and runs 
across Erming Street to the Cole. 

(of) Dorcyn 940 (15th) BCS 754 (Liddington). 

(innan) Dorcan 1043-53 (12th) BCS 479 (Wanborough). 
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Here belong the corrupt forms (innan, andlang) Dorceri, (wythinne, 

along) Dorkerne, the Dorkeherne (translated ‘angulus tenebrosus’) gor 

(14th) BCS 598, in boundaries of Chisledon, and Dorternebrok’ 955 
(c. 1350) BCS go4, in boundaries of Badbury near Chisledon. 


The suggestion offered alternatively in PN -img, that Dorkinc Sr 
is derived from a river-name *Dorce, the name of the upper Mole 
(S of Dorking Gap), seems to me very probable now.! A base Dork- 
is found also in DorcHESTER O (Dorcic Bede). The stem very likely 
stands in ablaut relation to the stem derk- in OBret derch ‘ clear, 
evident’ (Loth 123, 201), Bret derch, W drych ‘ aspect’, Olrderc 
‘eye’, dercaim ‘1 see’, Gk dépxopar ‘I see’, Goth gatarhjan 
‘ distinguish ’, OE torht ‘ bright’. ‘The stem is found in the OBrit 
pl. n. Condercum, 'The base dork- is found in Gk déSopxa, Aopkds 
pers. n., and in Condorcet (France): Castrum Condorcense 998 &c. 
(see RC xvi, 112 f.). The name would probably mean ‘ clear, 
bright stream ’. 


Dorn O 


Rises W of ‘Tew and flows to the Glyme near Wootton. 

A back-formation from Dornrorp: ? Deorneford 777 (14th) 
BCS 222; Derneford 1109, Derneford 1239, 1320 Eynsham (cf. 
Alexander). The change of the vowel to o is not clear. It is at any 
rate late. Dornford must mean ‘the hidden ford’. 

An earlier name is possibly preserved in the name MILForD 
BripGE House, which was clearly named from the bridge and earlier 
ford over the Dorn NW of the place. The stream is mentioned in 
BCS 1042 (A.D. 958) as ‘ pam stream pe scyt fram Meolcforda ’. 
The form Meolcforda occurs twice ; an isolated Meolforda is no 
doubt miswritten. Meolc- may represent an old name of the stream, 
viz. *Meolce or a compound with Meolc- as first element. The 
water of the stream actually has a somewhat milky colour. 


Douglas La 
Rises near Wigan and joins the Ribble near its estuary (c. 15 m.). 


Duglas 1147 (12th) Monm. 

Duglis 1199-1220 (1268) Cockersand 629. Dugglis c. 1350 (¢. 1400) 
Higden v, 328. Dugglys 1387 Trev v, 329. 

Duggles 1200-20, 1200-33 (1268) Cockersand 651, 508. Dugles 1212-35 
(1268) ib. 668. Doggles 1292 Ass 415 m 3. 

Dugeles 1212-35, 1221-32 (1268) Cockersand 668 ff., 620; 1292 Ass 
409 m 24. Dogoles 13th (14th) Burscough f 39. 

Duggles, Duggils, Dugles (pron Duggels) c. 1540 L. ; 

Dugeles, Duglesse 1577 H. Dugils 1590 Burghley. Dowles 15775. 


t See also EMEL infra. 
3427 K 
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Dalch D 
Rises E of Washford Pyne and falls into the Taw (or the Yeo) near 
Nymet Rowland (7 m.). 

(03) Doflise 739 (11th) BCS 1331 f. (= Crawford 1, 2). 

Doflysch 739 (late 15th) BCS 1333 (= Crawford 3). 


Dawlish Water D 
Rises at Ashcombe and falls into the sea at Dawlish (5 m.). 
Dofliscford 1044 JAA xxxix; Daulysshford 1404 Ass 1513 (G). 
DAWLISH (town) : (at) Doflisc c. 1060 (copy) KCD 940 ; Doflisc, Dofo- 
lisces (landscore) 1069 JAA xxxix ; Douelis 1086 Exon ; Dovles 1086 
DB ; Duvelis 1148 HMC Var Coll iv, 46; Doulis, Douliz 1257-80 
Ep Reg ; Doulish 1325 FF ; Doulesch 1324 Ipm ; Doulysche 1381 Ep 
Reg ; Deuelus 1418 Pat. 


Devils Brook Do 
Rises at Higher Ansty near the source of the Divelish, and runs past 
Dewlish to the Piddle at Athelhampton (6 m.). 


(on) Deuelisc, Deuelisc made 869 (15th) BCS 525 ; Deuelisc stream 1019 
(zsth) KED 7320; 

(on) Deflisch, Deuliscmad 869 (15th) BCS 526. 

Deulisc stream 942 (15th) BCS 775. 

Devilles broke c. 1540 L. Deuils brooke 1577, 1586 H. 

DEWLISH (vil.): Devenis 1086 DB; Deueleis 1204 Cl; Dovelz 1245, 
Deuelisse 1254, Develis, Develys 1256 FF ; Deuelys 1268 Ass 202; 
Dueliz, Doueliz, Deueliz 1299 Ipm ; Deuelysshe 1339 Cl. 

Divelish Do 
Rises on the N slope of Bulbarrow Hill and runs to the Stour near 
Sturminster Newton (6 m.). 

(on) Deuelisch, (of) Defelich 968 (c. 1350) BCS 1214. 

Donelish Domerham 670 (Precincts of Newton Castle). 

Deuelishe 1575 S. Deuilis, Deutlish Water 1577 H. 

Dulish, Dulas 1612 Drayton. 


Devils Water Nb 


Rises in the moors SE of Allendale Town and flows 12 m. to the 
Tyne E of Hexham. The stream gave name to Dilston. 


Diveles c, 1230 Gray 282 ; Diveles’ 1269 Ass (Deueles, Diueles in 14th 
cent. copy Percy 286 f.). 

Divelts, Divel’ 1233 Gray 242. 

Dyvils, Dyvils’ 1290 Ipm. 

le Ewe Devyls 1464 Hexham i. 

Devell 1549 Pat. 

Douols ¢.1576S. Deuilles brooke 1577 H. Dill 1577, 1586 H. 


DILSTON : Deuelestune 1172 P ; Develstone (p) 1171-2, Dovelestone (p) 
1201-12, Difflistone (p) 1166, Divelistone 1264-5 RBE; Difflistune 
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c.1190 Godric; Duveleston’ 1256 Ass; Dyveleston’ 1269 Ass; Develeston, 
Develiston 1275 RH ; Diveleston, Dyveleston, Dyvilston 1290 Ipm. 
Dowles Brook Wo, Sa 


Runs 6 m. through Wyre Forest on the boundary between Wo and 
Sa and falls into the Severn at Dowles. 

Doules 1296 Eyton iv, 279. 

Dowlesse c.1540 L, 1577 H (also Dulesse). Dowles 1577 S. 

DOWLES (vil.) : Doules 1292 Ass 739 ; Dowles 1334 Ep Reg. 
Dowlish So 


Dowlish Wake, West Dowlish, and Dowlish Ford are ona brook that 
falls into the Isle near Hminster (4 m.). 

(on) Douelish 725 (14th) Muchelney (held to be spurious). 

(water of) Doueliz 1243 Ass. 

DOWLISH (villages): Duuelis, Douelis 1086 Exon ; Dovles 1086 DB; 
Douliz 1225 Ass ; (hill of) Douwelis, Dovelis (p) 1225 (14th) Muchelney ; 
Duueliz 1243 Ass; Est-, Westdeuelissh 1348 Ipm; Est-, Westdawe- 
lyssh 1454 FF. 

Dulas or Dulas Brook He 
Rises NW of Newton and runs 5 m. past Dulas (vil.) to the Dore at 
Pontrilas. 

Duneleis (sic) 1130-9, 1235-65, 1266 Ewias. 

Dyueleis 1327 Ch. 

Dules, Dulesse c.1540 L. Dulesse 1577 H. 

DULAS (vil.) : (ermitage of) Dewlas 1523 Glouc. 

To the names mentioned should be added Duuelis 1249 Ass 176 m 36 
(Black ‘Torrington hd, D), and Dowlis ib. 38 (Shebbear hd, D). 
The stream or streams referred to cannot be identified. ‘The Dalch 
or the Dawlish cannot be meant. 

All the names enumerated go back to a compound of Brit dubo- 

‘ dark, black’ (W du, Ir dubh &c.) and the word for ‘ stream ’ found 
in Welsh and Irish as glais. The corresponding name is well evi- 
denced in Ireland, where it appears as DoucLas (in early sources 
dub glais and the like ; see Hogan). The same name is DoucLas 
Io M. In Wales the name has forms such as DuLais Carm (Dubleis 
LL 141), Glam, DuLas Carm (Dubleis, Dugleis LL 78), Dow as 
Monm (Dyueleys 1307, 1314 Ipm). Many streams with the name are 
mentioned in LL, some difficult to identify, as Dzbleis 191, Dubleis 
145, 198, 217. It is evident that OW dub did not always become du. 
But there is also a name Duras derived from dulas adj * blackish 
blue’, which is mixed up occasionally with Dulais. An early 
instance of this name is Aber Dulas (12th) BB 56,3. ‘The form Duglas 
for Douglas (La) in Geoffrey of Monmouth seems due to association 
with this latter name. 
K 2 
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Also the English names show much variation owing to various 
times of adoption, different substitution for British sounds, perhaps 
dialectal differences in the British language. Only Douglas (La) 
preserves the g of the second element, which was lost owing to lenation. 
Presumably Douglas was adopted early. ‘The rest of the names were 
introduced after g had disappeared or become sufficiently reduced 
for it to be easily crowded out between the two adjoining consonants. 

The second element, W glais, presupposes a base such as Brit 
*glassio-. The i affected the preceding s, giving it a palatalized pro- 
nunciation, and disappeared. The palatalized s affected the preceding 
a and turned it into e, which later became e7. The common early 
English form with e (Dugles, Doules for Douglas, La, Dowles, Wo) 
represents the stage before Brit e had become ez or may in some cases 
be a weakening of earlier 7. The later development, W ez, is found in 
early forms of Dulas, He (Duueleis). ‘The common vowel 2, as in 
Dowlish, Devils Water &c. (Duuelis, Divelis &c.) may be due to 
substitution of OE 7 for a close Brit e or to an OE change e >2 before 
the palatalized s or the sound substituted for it. 

Dawlish, Dalch (D), Divelish (Do), Dowlish (So), have final 
-ish (-isc) regularly, and Devils Brook (Do) has -zsc in the earliest 
sources. ‘The -zsh, OE -isc, can only be explained from a Brit (OW) 
form with palatalized s, for which OE sc was substituted. We must 
assume that at the time of adoption OE sc after 7 had developed into 
[J] or at least [sé], a sound sufficiently like the palatalized s for 
substitution to take place. A palatalized s is still used ‘on the 
Carmarthenshire border of Glamorgan ’, where g/ais in names be- 
comes -/esh (Owen i, p. 436). I take it that this is the old pronun- 
ciation preserved. In England -zsh is found only in D, Do, So. It 
is very likely a sign of relatively late adoption. 

The first element has preserved the old w-sound in Douglas, La. 
Dowlish (So) has [au], apparently from earlier uv, and the same is 
probably the development of Dowles, Wo. Duvelis, Dowlis, D (in a 
source of 1249) also show an u-vowel. Dulas (He) seems to have 
had the later Welsh du introduced instead of the earlier form (Duue- 
leis, Dyueleis). Dalch and Dawlish have o in early forms (Doffisc). 
Apparently OE o was substituted for a variety of the weakened 
vowel developed in British languages from u, which is in Welsh y 
[2]. Doferic (Wo) may be an analogous case. The later development 
is due to special SW dialect changes. It seems ov became the 
diphthong ou (cf. the forms of Dawlish, vil.), which gave modern 
[9°] regularly. Flow is [flo] in W So (Kruisinga, § 312). The same 
development is seen in Taw. 

An e is found in the early forms of Divelish, Devils Brook, Do. 
The e is a substitution for the weakened Welsh vowel developed 
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from pretonic wu. Of this substitution there are many examples, 
The late Divelish may be due to a dialectal change or to association 
with the word devil, which is recorded as [divl] in Do dialects. 
Devils Water (Nb) has usually 7 in early sources. Perhaps 7 developed 
out of still earlier e, but it is also possible that it represents another 
variety of the weakened British vowel. DEERNESs (Du) shows a 
similar early 7. The fact that the weakened vowel is often written 
7 in Old Welsh may suggest that its pronunciation was sometimes 
similar to an 7. 

The name means ‘ the dark (black) stream’, In some cases the 
name refers to the dark colour of the water, as in the case of the Dalch, 
which has almost black water, or Devils Water, which comes from 
mossland and is stated to have black water, when in flood (‘ as black 
as port wine ’, a native remarked). The water of Devils Water is 
always darkish and the bed is dark. In some cases the name may 
rather refer to a dark bottom. Here belong the Dawlish, the Dowlish, 
the Divelish, Devils Brook. Some of the rivers may have been called 
“the dark stream ’ because they run in a narrow deep ravine, where 
the water looks dark. Dulas (He), Dowles (Wo) may belong to this 
category. 


Doulting So 
The old name of the Sheppey, which rises near Doulting and runs 
past Dulcote and Shepton Mallet to the Brue. 

Doulting, -strem 702 (c. 1350) BCS 112. 

Duluting 705 (? gth) BCS 113. 

DOULTING (vil.) : Dulting c. 700, 851 (13th) Ant Glast ; 1125 (12th) W 

Malm GP 383 ; 1267 Ass ; Doltin 1086 Exon, DB ; Duultyng 1267 Ass. 
DULCOTE : Dulcotan 1065 (late copy) KCD 816; Dultinchote Wells i, 
53 ; Dultingcot 1231 Pat ; -cote 1243, 1270 Ass. 

The suggestion offered in PN -ng that Doulting is a derivative with 
OE -ing from a British name consisting of W du ‘black’ and a word 
related to Or loth ‘ dirt’ seems to me still possible. ‘The name would 
be apt, for at least in parts of its course the stream has a muddy 
bed. We should then have to assume that the first element has the 
later Welsh form du (from dub) or that the 6 (v) has disappeared as in 
Doucuas, Dutas. The second element could not very well be a 
word directly corresponding to Ir /oth (from */uta), for that ought 
to have had the vowel 0. But we might compare W I/ludedic ‘ coen- 
osus ’ (Stokes, Walde W ii, 406), which shows the ablaut grade */out-. 
A Brit *louto- or */outa would give just the base required. But we 
may also compare Doulting with WELLAND, which has in OE forms 
a second element ud, possibly related to Ir wath ‘ swift’. A definite 
etymology of this difficult name cannot be given. 
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Dour K. See Dover. 


Dove Db, St 

One of the chief head-streams of the Trent. Rises at Dove Head 
near Buxton and joins the ‘Trent at Newton Solney, forming the 
boundary between Db and St (c. 35 m.). Its valley is the famous 
Dovedale. It gives name to Doveridge. 

(an, and long) Dufan 951 (13th) BCS 890; (on) Dufan 1008 (13th) 
Burton Reg f 3 (Shaw, Staffordshire i, 28). 

Dove 1200-25, 1294 Derby, 1314 Abbr, c. 1540 L. Doue 15775, 1577 H. 

Duue 1228 Ass 801 m 14 d. Duve 1305 Pat. 

(Streton super) Douvam 1222-33 (15th) Burton 53. Douve 1298 Ipm, 
1394 Pat. Douue 1290 Ass 147 m 173; 1281 Ass 148 m 33 d, 36; 
1304, 1390 Derby, 1381 BM. 

Doff-water 15th W Worc 357. Dow 1577 H. 

DOVEDALE : Duuedale 1296 Abbr. 

DOVERIDGE : Dvbrige 1086 DB; Doubrug’, Dubrug’ 1275, Douuebrugge 
1276 RH ; Doubrugge 1280 Ass 147 m 18. 

Dove Y (WR) 
Rises SW of Barnsley and falls into the Dearne near Ardsley. It is 
some 6 m. long. 

Duva (rivulus) 1142-50, c. 1150 (13th) Riev 56, 63 ; Duve c. 1150 (13th) 
ib, 64 (bis) ; (ripam) Duvz 1172-81 (13th) ib. 62; (aqua de) Duve 
(28Gb, 250. 

(rivulum) Dung 1173-85 Y Ch 1737 (Dodsw MS). 

Dove Y (NR) [duv] 
Rises in the Cleveland hills and joins the Rye SW of Salton (c. 15 m.). 

aqua Duve 1100-13 Y Ch 352 ; Duva 1155-8 (14th) ib. 355 ; Duue 1227 
Bracton ii, 209 ; 13th (14th) Malton f 115. 

Duna 1201 Ch ; Dune 1242 Hexham ii, 99. 

Dow’ 1279 Ass 1057 m 26 d ; 1280 Ass 1078 m 2. 

Douue 13th (14th) Malton f 115 ; 1305 Y Inq iv, 134. 

Douve 1351 Cl. Doufe 1479 Hexham ii, 71. 

Dow 1577S. Dou, Doue 1577 H. 

Dowrtuwalte (fm on the Dove) does not contain the stream-name. It 
is Duvanesthuat Riev 36 (first el. Duvan, pers. n.). 

Dove Sf [dav] 
Runs past Eye into the Waveney. 

Me re77 1530, 


No early examples of the Sf Dove have been met with, and the 
name is apparently late. It should be noticed, however, that, so far 
as I can find, there is no place on the Dove from which the stream 
may have been named. 


An element Dove occurs in some names, where it might be an 
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old stream-name. The most plausible case is Dove Bank (Ford) La, 
on the stream that gave name to Grizebeck. See PNLa. Douuegil’ 
1306-7 Y Inq iv, 149 (Burton in Lonsdale, Y) may be identified 
with ‘The Water Cut or the Mill Race, an affluent of the Greeta. 
But Dove- may be dove, the name of the bird —Duuemilne 1155-60, 
1160-6 DC 172, 176 (Croxby, Li) probably contains the personal 
name Duua, mentioned ib. 230 (Newhouse). 

Dove, in so far as it is a genuine old river-name, means ‘ the dark 
river’ and is derived from the Celtic adj *dubo- ‘ black, dark’ (W 
du, Ir dubh &c.). River-names containing this stem are common in 
Wales and Ireland. Welsh examples are AFoN ppu, Cwm-pu Carn. 
Durr (olim Dub, Dubh) occurs in various places ; see Hogan. The 
immediate source of Dove is probably not a feminine *Duba, for that 
should have given an OE Dofe or the like.t A base *Dubo- may be 
assumed. ‘The OE form is Dufe weak fem. Forms such as Douve, 
Douue may indicate a long vowel. 

The Doves do not all have dark water, but they have at least a 
dark bed or they run through a deep valley. Such is the case in 
particular with the Db Dove and the NR Dove. 


Dover (Dour) K 
The Dour runs from Ewell Minnis to the Strait of Dover at Dover 
(Gams): 
(be) Doferware broce 1038-44 KCD 769. 
the river of Dovar c. 1540 L. Dour 1577, 1586, Douer 1586 H. 
DOVER: Dubris (abl) 4th TP, c. 425 (roth) ND, c. 650 (13th) Rav ; portus 
Dubris 4th (8th) IA ; Dofras 696-716 (12th) BCS gr ; (at) Dobrum 844 
BCS 445 ; (on) Doferum (Doferan C) c. 980 (¢. 1025) Saints 7 ; (of) 
Doferan 1016-20 KCD 732; (to) Dofran 1038-44 ib. 769; (zt) 
Doferan c. 1050 ASC (D). 
Dover Beck Nt 
Falls into the Trent below Gunthorpe (9 m.). 
Douerbec, -bek’ Hy 2 (14th) Thurgarton (passim). 
Douerbec 1219 FF (Li); -bek E r (14th) Thurgarton f 136 d; -bek’ 1300 
iia On 0A, WO. 
Doverbec 1227, 1232 For, 1227 Cl; -bek 1281 Fine. 
Doverebec 1232 For. Dovrebek 1271 Pat. 
Doverburn Gl (Wo, Wa) 
The old name of Knee Brook, which rises near Hidcote and flows past 
Paxford and Stretton-on-the-Foss to the Stour 5 of Tidmington. The 
name occurs in boundaries of Tidmington. The identification is certain. 


(on) Doferburnan 977 (11th) KCD 614; (11th) Heming 348. 


If Loth, RC xxxvi, 150, is right in his suggestion that W du contains a base *doub-, 
there is no difficulty about the vowel. But forms of Douglas &c. point to a base dub-. 
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Doverdale Wo 
The old name of Elmley Brook, which rises SE of Belbroughton and 
runs past Dordale and Doverdale to the Salwarpe near Salwarpe. 

(on) Douerdale, Douerdzles 706 (12th) BCS 116. 

Doferdzl, (ondlong pes) Doferdxles 817 BCS 361. 

(on) Douerdele, (andlang) Douerdzles (12th) KCD 1355. 

Dour 1577, Doure 1586 H. 

DOVERDALE (vil.) : Lunvredele (sic) 1086 DB; Dovredal’ 1212 Fees 140. 

DORDALE : Doverdale 1275 PNWo. 
Doverhay So 
Doverhay is a place close to Porlock on a stream that runs through 
Hawk Combe to the sea. Possibly this is an old name of the stream. 

DOVERHAY (pl.) : Doweri 1086 Exon ; Dovri 1086 DB ; Dovery 1325 Ipm. 

The first element is clearly identical with Dover, but the ending may 
be OE ieg ‘ island ’. 

The base of Dour, Dover is Brit Dubra, probably the old plural of 
the neuter noun dubro- ‘ water, river’ (W dwfr, dwr, Bret dour, Co 
dofer, dour ; cf. Olr dobur &c.). ‘This is suggested for Brit Dubra 
(Dover &c.) by Holder. According to Watson, p, 454, the plural 
form of Dubris [A (Dover, K) is due to the fact that two streams fell 
into Dover Harbour. I do not know if there really are or were two 
streams at Dover. Anyhow I do not think this is the right explanation 
of the form. ‘The other names Dover cannot be so explained. I 
suppose the name means literally ‘ the waters’. Evidently a stream 
could be called ‘ the waters ’ just as well as ‘ the water ’. 

Brit Dubra became *Dobra owing to a-mutation. © 

Names derived from the word dubro- are, of course, very common. 
Full lists are given by Holder. 


Doferic Wo 


The old name of Shrawley Brook, which rises in Witley and runs to 
the Severn near Shrawley. 

(in) Doferic, (efter) Doferice 757-75 (11th) BCS 219; (in) Doferic, 
(ondlong) Doferices 962 (11th) BCS 1087 ; (on, onlong) Doferic 969 
(11th) BCS 1242 ; (on) Doferic post 972 (11th) KCD 682 ; ib. 1369 ; 
(in) Doferic 1017 ib. 1313 ; 1042 ib. 765. 

The name looks like a derivative with the British diminutive suffix -ic 
from *dubro- ‘ water, stream’. This seems more probable than the 
suggestion in Owen iii, 189, that it is the Welsh personal name 
Dyfrig, Dubricius. In either case the vowel o presents difficulties. 
One possibility is that the stream was named Doferic in contra- 
distinction to a larger one called Dofr, and that the o of the latter 
was transferred to the derivative. But there is a similar remarkable 
o for Brit w in early forms of Datcn, Daw isu. 
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Doverle Gl 


According to Baddeley, this is the name of the brook that runs 
between Nibley and Berkeley, consequently the tributary of the 
Little Avon which runs through Waterley Bottom. 
(to) Dofer lan, (andlang) Dofzrlan 940 (12th) BCS 764. 

If the modern name Doverle isa genuine and regularly developed form, 
the OE form would seem to have been Doferle, a name presumably 
derived in some way or other from the name Dover. But it is very 
difficult to see how the suffix is to be explained. It seems more 
probable that the OE name was Doferlan, which was mistaken for 
an oblique form of Doferle. OE Doferlan might be a combination 
of Brit *dubra ‘ river’ (cf. Dour, Dover) and glano- ‘ pure’ (W 
glan), the loss of g being due to lenation. Or we might compare 
OBrit Amboglanna, where the second element is apparently identical 


with W glan ‘ bank of a river’. Amboglanna was a place in North 
Britain (cf. Holder). 


Dowles Brook, Dowlish. See Douglas. 


Duckow Ch 
Falls into the Weaver near Audlem. 


Duddon Cu, La 


Rises on Wrynose and runs 20 m. to the Irish Sea W of Barrow-in- 
Furness, forming the county boundary. Dunnerdale is a district 
E of the river, and Dunnerholme is on its lower course. 
I. Dudun a 1140 (Kuerden MS) La Ch 443. 
Dudena 1157-63 La Ch 312. 
Duden 1170-84 (Kuerden MS) La Ch 442; 12th (15th) St Bees; c. 
POs CWINo 11,390 £5 1202 Ass 725 1 10. 
Dudene c. 1220 (1412) Furness ii ; 13th (15th) St Bees. 
Doden 1279 Furness ii ; 1292 Ass 135 m 19 ; 1289-95 (1412) Furness 
ii. Doden’ 1292 Ass 409 m 16. 
Dodyn c. 1280 (1594) St Bees. Dodin c. 1300 (1412) Furness 1. 
Dudden 1292 Ass 409 m 16d 3c. 1540 L, 15765. 
Dodine, Dodyne c. 1300 (1412) Furness 1. 
Dodun 1362 Pat. Dodon 1586 H. 
II. Duthen 1196 FF. 
DUNNERDALE : Dunerdale (p) 1293 La Inq, 1300 FF. 
DUNNERHOLME : Dunreholm c. 1220 (1412) Furness 1. 
On Duthen and Dunner-, which are due to Scandinavianisation, see 
PNLa. 
The etymology of the name is obscure. The form Dudun a 1140 
tells rather against the suggestion in PNLa that it contains OE denu 
marvalley’ %: 
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Dulas He. See Douglas. 


Durra Stream Co 
Joins the Helford estuary near its mouth, Condurra farm is on the 
stream. 

(andlang) Cendefrion 967 BCS 1197. 

Ryt Cendeurion 977, 1059 Earle 296, 301. 

conpurRRA : Kendoron 1302 Ass 117 m 28 (G) ; Condorou 1419 AD v. 
Cendefrion is apparently a name identical in meaning with CANDOVER 
Ha. The first element is identical with OW cein, MBret quen ‘ beau- 
tiful’. The second is a plural form of Co dour ‘ water’. ‘This plural 
form is not, so far as I know, evidenced elsewhere, but the ending 
-(i)on is not rare in Welsh and Cornish. The ending is productive 
in these languages (Pedersen, § 452). Another possibility is that 
-ion is a suffix analogous to some extent with that in Brit Deruenti0. 


E 


OE éa ‘ river, stream’. 

The word went out of use early in the ME period in most dialects, the 
result being that the simple word éa, mostly with an 1, the rest of 
the definite article OE pzre, prefixed, has frequently become a river- 
name by itself. See Eye, Ray, Rea, Rye, YEO. On Ea as the name 
of the lower Kent see PNLa, p. 190. Exza or Ay [e’] Cartmel (La) 
is probably OE éa. 

OE éa is the second element of several names of rivers : AMPNEY, 
? CALDEW, FOULNESS, FRESHNEY, GIPSEY, GRAVENEY, HapDDEO, 
OTTERY, PEOVER EYE, PERRY, ROMNEY, SALTNEY, SMALEA, WAVENEY, 
WELNEY, WISSEY. 

In early forms of names éa is more or less frequently added to an 
older name, as in the case of CHURN, COLNE (Herts), GLEN (Li), 
LyYMPpNE, MEON. 

Many further examples are found in early sources. Only a few 
can be mentioned. 

Bollanea (Sx) 725 BCS 144. Eldee 1217 Beaulieu (an old channel of the 

Thames, apparently at Inglesham). Eldee 1225 Oseney, Ealdea 1225 - 

Frideswide (an old channel of the Thames near Oxford). “Hesthe 1206 

Ass, Hestia 1221 FF (Wrangle, Li). Miclene, Micleneflet 1175-90 Brid- 

lington (Hempholme, Y). Tzofaldhee 13th Whalley 603 (Rochdale, La). 
OE éa is particularly common in fen districts to denote water- 
courses or drains. Most of the names containing the word are now 
lost except as those of places. Sometimes the modern form is eau 
(q.v.). BrapNey (SW of March, Ca) preserves the old name of a 
stream : Bradane ASC (E) s.a. 656, Bradenea 1146-53 Ramsey. 
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Bawsey Nf (on Geywood river): Bauseyehee 1367 Works. See 
further Works i, passim. 


Eamont We, Cu [iamon] Ellis, [jamont, emont, irmont]. 
Empties Ullswater into the Eden and forms the boundary between 
We and Cu (9 m.). 
I. Amoth 12th (14th) Holme Cultram f 33. 

Amont 12th CWNS xviii, 152 (altered from Amou?). 

Amod 1232 P. Amot 1255 Sc, 1285 For E 5 ; 1345 Cl, 1408 Pat. 

Amote 1350, 1386, 1399 Pat, 1389 Cl. 

Ay-, Eimote c.1540 L. Ay-, Eymote 1577 H. Aymot 1777 N & B ii, 1. 
II. Emot, Emott 1220-47 (15th) CWNS x. Emotc. 1540 L. 

Eamon 1778 West. Heimont c. 1675 Sandford. 

EAMONT BRIDGE : ? et Eamotum c. 1100 (s.a. 926) ASC (D) ; Ponte Amot 

1278 Ass 982 ; Ametbrig 1362 Ipm ; Amotbrigge 1374 Cl. 
OE Eamét must have referred to a place at the confluence of the 
Eamont with some other river, either the Eden, or, more probably, the 
Dacre, not far from where Eamont Bridge is now. The river-name 
is a back-formation, which may have developed particularly in Eamont 
Bridge. ‘The early Amot is due to Scand influence ; cf. the Swed and 
Norw place-names Amot, Aamot. ‘The form in -nt is to be compared 
with cases such as BECKERMONDS Y, T'ROSTERMOUNT We, JESMOND Nb. 


Earn So 
The old name apparently of the stream that comes from Staple 
Fitzpaine and joins the Isle NE of Isle Abbotts. As the stream must 
have given name to Earnshill, which is on the Isle below the junction 
with the Earn, the latter name would seem to have been originally 
applied to the stream formed by the junction of the Earn and the 
Isle. The places named from the Isle are all on the Isle above its 
junction with the Earn. 

Earn 762 (14th), (on, enlang) Earn 966 (14th) Muchelney.? 

EARNSHILL : Ernesel, Erneshelt 1086 Exon ; Ernesel, Erneshele 1086 DB ; 

Erneshull 1235 Pat, 1363 Cl. 

The OE form, to judge by Earnshill, appears to have been Earn 
masc, developed by breaking from earlier Arn. 

A river-name stem Arno-, Arna is well evidenced. ARNo (Italy) 
is Arnus Livy, Pliny. ARNE, a tributary of the Suippe, is Arna 1066 
Dict Top (Marne). Holder adduces Arnapa,3 now Errt (Rhineland : 
Arnefa Rav) and Hor.orr (Hesse), and other names which contain 
a stem Arno-. Stokes assumes a Celtic arnos ‘ stream ’ as the source 
t Amoc in the printed text. 
2 The charter of 762, in Professor Stenton’s opinion, represents a genuine docu- 


ment, while the authenticity of that of 966 may be open to doubt. 
3 Perhaps Germanic. Cf. Schnetz, ZONF i, 20. 
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of Arno, and equates this with Skr drna- ‘river’. Holder looks 
upon Arno as not Celtic. But the common occurrence of the stem 
certainly tells in favour of Celtic origin, at least for some of the names. 
Skr drna-, however, belongs to the root er- (or-) in Gk dépvuu, Lat 
orior, Germ *arnia- ‘ lively, energetic’ (in Goth arniba &c.), Engl 
run &c. A Celtic arn- could not develop from it in its simple form. 
But arn- may go back to a base such as *rsn- (cf. Pedersen 1, p. 44). 
The extended root *eres- is found in Skr arsati ‘ runs, flows ’, Gk 
daboppos * going backward ’, Goth airzeis, OE ierre lit. “ wandering, 
astray’ &c. It is quite possible that the river-name stem Arno- 
belongs to this root. But a derivative with an n-suffix from the root 
(s)per-, on which see Frome and literature quoted there, may also 
be thought of. The possibilities being many, a definite etymology 
cannot be suggested. A back-formation from Earnshill is improbable 
in view of the early appearance of Earn. 


Eau, ‘a feeder of some of the great drainage channels and rivers in 
theifens <. 
This word is common especially in the fen districts of Lincolnshire, 
but is also found elsewhere, and the word is applied also to natural 
watercourses. Oxtp Eau Beck falls into the Don. According to 
West, Guide to the Lakes, 1780, the Eau, ‘ pronounced commonly 
Eea’, is the name of the Lancashire Leven after its junction with 
ther take. 

In Lincolnshire are found Great Eau, Soutu Eau &c. In early 
records the corresponding form is ea (OE éa) or a (OScand 4). 
South Eau is Southee 833 BCS 409 et passim, le Southee 1435 Pat. 
On Bourne Eau see Bourne. The form a (ha) is found in Somercote 
ha, Coningesholm ha c. 1140-60 (1314) Ch (Somercotes and Conis- 
holme are near Saltfleetby, Li). A, Adic c. 1200 (Saltfleetby), A 
c. 1210 (Somercotes) are mentioned by Stenton, Free Peasantry, 
pp. 120, 136, who identifies the latter with Great Eau. Le Seventowne 
Aa 1430 NED (s.v. aa) was in Saltfleetby. 

Examples such as the last-mentioned ones indicate that eau goes 
back partly to OScand @. This ought to have become later ME 4, 
and this naturally enough was identified with Fr eau and so spelt. 
But the source of eau is partly OE éa. Also this could be identified 
with Fr eau. ‘The pronunciation of eau seems to be partly [i'] or 
the like (see NED, EDD), but in Li Notes and Queries ii, p. 149, 


it is given for some names as awe. 


Ebble River W 


Rises near Alvediston and flows 13 m. to the Avon 2m, oF of 
Salisbury. Ebbesborne Wake is near the source. 
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oa ay el -burnan, Ybbles burnan a 672 (12th) BCS 27. 

on esburnan 826, 932, ‘ BCS 391, 690, 832, 1004 ; 986, 

KCD 655, 608 (all Teena G8 BCS 86m. ae ae te 

(of, innan) Ebbeles burnan 955 (13th) BCS 917. 

(on) Ebles burnan, Ybles burnan 948 (12th) BCS 863. 

Ebbelesborn’ 1289 Ass 1006 m 60. 

EBBESBORNE (vil.) : Eblesburnam 826 (12th) BCS 391 ; Eblesborne DB. 
The first element looks like a personal name. Ekblom, on the strength 
of the isolated forms with y, proposes OE *Ybbel, a derivative of 
Ubba. But the e-forms are much in the majority, and y-forms are 
found only in transcripts. It should be noted that the boundaries - 
of BCS 863 tally exactly with those of 27. Ybles burnan 863 occurs 
just where Ybbles burnan does in 27 ; the form may have been copied 
from the same source. It seems probable, therefore, that the Ybbel- 
forms are inverse spellings. There seem to be reasons for the 
assumption of a later change y>e in Wilts ; see under KENNET. I 
would derive the first element from OE *Ebbel, a diminutive of 
Ebbe ; Ebbella actually occurs BCS 154. The same name is found in 
Ebbleswell (rivus) 1251 Ch, which denoted a stream near Smite, Wa. 

The present name Ebble is, of course, a back-formation. 


Ecclesbourne Db 

A tributary of the Derwent at Duffeld. 
Ecclisborne (fishery) 1298 Ipm. Ecklesborn 1577 5. 
Aiglesburn, Eglesburn c. 1540 L. Eglesburne 1577, 1586 H. 


Ecclesbourne Glen Sx 

According to Bartholomew NE of Hastings. 

With these is identical : Ecles-, Ecelesburna 931 (12th) BCS 674 (a 
tributary of the Enborne, Ha). 

There are at least two names consisting of Ecles- and brdc. Eccles- 
broc post 972 (11th) KCD 682 (cf. also ib. 1369 and BCS 219), a 
tributary of the Doferic, Wo. Eclesbroc 962 BCS 1085 (at Ash- 
ford, Mx). AsHFoRD appears as Ecclesforte (-forde) g7o BCS 1264, 
Ethelesford’ 1291 Vax, Exforde 1062 (13th) KCD 812, Exeforde DB. 

The common occurrence of Eccles- in stream-names is remarkable, 
and one would prefer to explain it as some element particularly 
liable to enter into such names. But it is difficult to see what that 
element might be. Perhaps Kccles- goes back to various sources. 
Ashford (Mx) would seem to have as first element a personal name 
Ecel, and that may enter into some other names. Brit *eclés ‘a 
church’ is also a possible source (cf. IPN i, 23). Finally the OE 
écels found in Ercue ts &c. (cf. Mélanges Vising, p. 104 ff.), a word 
meaning ‘addition’, may be thought of. OE écels would have a 
side-form without palatalization ; cf. ME rekles by the side of rechels. 
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Eden We, Cu [i-dn] 

Rises at Eden Head close to Ure Head in Mallerstang Common on 
the E border of Westmorland and falls into Solway Firth (65 m.). 

*Irovva €iayvats c. 150 Ptolemy. 

Edene 1131, 1154-61, c. 1175, 1208 &c. (14th) Wetheral, R 1 (copy) 
Lanercost viii, 1; 1271 Ipm, 1279 Ass 131 m 8; 1304 Pat. 

Eden’ 1227 Cl. 

Eden c. 1130 (14th) Wetheral, (14th) Holme Cultram f£ 5, 31 ; 1227 Ch, 
1279 Ass 131 m 6 d; 1280 Pat, 1292 Ass 135 m 2; 1304, 1340 Cl, 
1310, 1486 Ipm, 1320, 1359 Pat, 1576 S. 

Edena 1157-67, 12th (14th) Wetheral. 

Atdena 1186, 1187 P. 

Hedene 1228 For Ch 11, 1 m 16. 

Edin 1321 Ipm. Edyn 1423, 1425 Pat. 

Edone 1453 RSc. Edon, Eydon c. 1540 L. 

EDENHALL (vil.) : Edenhal’ 1223 P, 1279 Ass 132 m 23 d. 

Eden Burn Du 


A small stream which runs past Castle Eden and falls into the North 
Sea at Dene mouth NW of Hartlepool. 

vallem de Hedene 1160—70 Y Ch 653. 

Edeneburne, Edenemwe 1270 Ch. 

CASTLE EDEN (and LITTLE EDEN): duas Geodene, Iodene c. 1050 (c. 1080) 
HSC; Edena 1143-52 FPD 131; Heden, Hedente 1160-70 Y Ch 653 ; 
Edene 12th FPD 132 &c.; capella de Eden 1199 Finchale 13 ; mora 
de Eden’ 1242 Ass 223 m I. 

Identical with Eden are no doubt : 


EDEN WATER (Roxb and Berw, a tributary of the Tweed near Kelso, on 
which is Ednam): Edene 1293 Ass 651 m 4d. EDNAM: Atdnaham 
c. 1100 Johnston. 
EDEN (Fife ; falls into St Andrews Bay). 
AFON EDEN (Mer, a tributary of the Mawddach): Aberydon’ 1370 
Carn. 
But Edenstrem Newm is identical with Edwynestrem 1269 Ass and 
a part of the ‘T'yne near Throckley. The name means ‘ Edwin’s 
stream ’. : 

Eden We, Cu is Brit “Jrovva. The same is+ evidently the base of 
the other Edens. *Jvovva is to be read as Ituna with short i and u. 
A British long % would not explain the forms, for a would have 
become 7, and the development of the name in English presupposes 
a back vowel in the second syllable. The Welsh Ydon’ is the regular 
development of */twnd, but cannot be explained from a form with ou 
in the second syllable. 

Brit [tuna became */duna (whence W Ydon). Iduna gave OE *Idune 
or *Jdun, which by u-mutation developed to Iodun-, Ioden-, Eoden-. 
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Iodene HSC represents one of these intermediate stages. Geodene 
shows a change of eo to eo and yo. Thé normal later Edene is 
regularly developed from Eodene. 

If the base began with a vowel, the name may be derived from the 
root meaning ‘ to go’ in Olr ethaim ‘I go’, Gk irys lit. ‘ advancing ’, 
Lat eo, itare, iter &c. It may then be related to Brit Itios gen 
(Etzws, “Irvos Ptol), for which this derivation is suggested by 
McBain and others. Jtios is usually identified with Loch Etive, 
Sc (McBain, Ptol, 37 ; Watson 45 f.). 

But much more likely the base was *Pitund, which may be com- 
pared with Skr pitu- ‘sap’, Gk qitus ‘ pine’, awiap ‘ grease ’, 
midaé “a spring’, mudvw ‘ to gush’, wicos ‘ wet meadow ’, ON feitr 
‘fat’, Engl fat, ON fit ‘a wet meadow’. The root is por-, pi- ‘ to be 
full of sap’ &c., ‘to gush forth’ &c. Here belong Celtic words such 
as Olr tath ‘meadow’ (from *peito-), the well-known river-name 
Isca (see Esk). Walde W ii, 73 ff. derives from this root also Skr pitu- 
‘food’, Olr 7th, OW it, W yd, OCo hit, Co ys ‘corn’, which seems 
very probable. ‘This root gives us a base *pitu-, from which *Pituna 
may be-directly derived. ‘The meaning of the name Eden is very 
likely the general one of ‘ water’. It is not inconceivable, however, 
that the name may belong to *pitu- in the more specialized sense 
of ‘ food’ or ‘corn’. A river which watered a fertile valley might 
be given a name derived from a word with such a sense. 


Eden Sx, K 
Rises near East Grinstead and flows 12 m. past Edenbridge to the 
Medway at Penshurst. 

Eden 1577, 1586 H. 

EDENBRIDGE : Adelovesbrige (hd), Adilovtesbrige (hd) 1086 DB ; Edolue-, 
Eduluebrigg’ 1227 Ass 358 ; Pons Edulfi 1250 FF (Sr) ; Edulwesbrigge 
1317, -brugge 1327 Reg Roff ; Pons Edelmi 1241 Ass 360 ; Edelmesbrig 
1279 Ass 369 ; Edulmesbregge 1283 AD iti ; Edenebrigge, Edonebrugg 
1314 Ipm ; Edenebregge 1340 Ch; Edenbrigg 1347 Ipm ; Etonbrigge 
1555 BM. 

The stream-name is a late back-formation from Edenbridge. ‘The 
latter seems to have been originally Edelwulfes brycg, which became 
(through Edlulves- > Edlulves-) Edulvesbrigg. ‘The further change to 
Edelmesbrigg and finally to Edenbridge is not clear, but need not be 
discussed here. 


Ehen Cu [en] 

Rises at Kirk Fell and flows 20 m. through Ennerdale Water to the 
sea at Sellafield. The part above Ennerdale Water is called Liza, 
but the valley is Ennerdale. 
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I, Egre 1120-35, c. 1200 (15th) St Bees 30 ff., 202 ; 12th ib. 549; c. 1203 
(copy) ib. 546. Egrie (gen) c. 1200 (15th) ib. 202. 

Eger c. 1203 CWNS ii, 331 f. 
Egnore 1344 St Bees 572(from Mon). — Ewer (for Ener) 1577, 1586 H. 

Il. Ehgena c. 1160 St Bees 550. 
Egene 1203 FF (CWNS ii, 330). Egen’ 1203 Cur. 
Eghen 1322 Ipm, 1327 (15th) St Bees 132. Eghene 1334 Ipm. 
Eygne c. 1280 (1594) St Bees 547; 1322Cl,1350Ipm. Hynge 1322 Gh 
Eyne 1292 QW, 1292 Ass 135 m 19d. Eyngarth (fishery) 1338 Cl. 
Eyn 1610 Denton. Ehen or Enn 1860 Whellan. 

ENNERDALE : Ananderdala R 1 (1308) St Bees 534; Avenderdale,-dala 
12th (15th) ib. 37-39 ; Enderdale 1303 Pat ; Eghnerdale 1321 Ipm; 
Eynordale 1322 Cl; Eynerdale 1334 Ipm ; Eynerdale 1338 Cl; Ener- 
dale 1534 St Bees 369. 

ENNERDALE WATER : E’yneswater 1338 Cl. 

EGREMONT [egrimont] : Egremont 1120-35, 12th (15th) St Bees 29, 37; 
Egremund R 1 ib. 534; Egyrmond 1476 FF. 

The early forms of Ennerdale (Ananderdala &c.) are etymologically 
distinct from the river-name. Anander is the genitive of ON Anundr 
pers. n., as suggested by Lindkvist, NoB x, 166. 

The common early form Egre (Eger) is a back-formation from 
Egremont, or rather a modification of the old name under the 
influence of Egremont, which is a French name. But it is quite 
possible that the castle got the name Egremont partly on account of 
the river-name Ehen, which Normans may have mispronounced 
Eger. ‘The late forms Egnor, Ener are clearly back-formations from 
Ennerdale. ‘The correct form of the name is that represented by 
type 11, Ehgena, Egen’, Eghen &c. Ennerdale contains a Scand geni- 
tive of this. 

Ehen is no doubt a pre-English name. ‘The forms point to an early 
ME £3en(e) with a 3, not with a diphthong ez. It is not easy to see 
what the OE base of such a name can have been. But an OE Ejene, 
which ought to have given ME Fyene, might have been modified 
by Scandinavian influence. 

It is tempting to try and find some way of identifying the name 
Ehen with E1cn He. But the latter originally began in 3, as shown 
by early forms such as Zizene. It is possible that the modifica- 
tion of such an early form of Ehen into early ME Eghene might be 
ascribed to Scandinavian influence. If Ehen is derived from an OW 
*agin- or *iegin-, the OE form would be something like jezene 
with a palatal 3 in both cases. In Scandinavian languages initial j 
was lost early, and the sound-combination je- was absolutely un- 
known. Sound-substitution necessarily took place if a word with 
initial 7 was adopted by Scandinavians. In some cases a g was sub- 
stituted, as in GILLING Y, OE Getlingum. Another possibility was 
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that the j- was dropped. I know no examples of such substitution 
in English place-names, but in Old Swedish loan-words from Low 
German such loss has taken place, as in MSwed eghen ‘ neighbour- 
hood’ from LG jegene, MSwed kt from LG jicht ‘ gout’ (Noreen, 
Aschw. Gr., § 311, note 5). On the other hand velar 3 might well 
have been substituted for the medial palatal. Thus OE *jejene 
might conceivably have been Scandinavianized to a form that gave 
early ME E3ene. ‘That the name was used by Scandinavians is 
proved by the Scand genitive form in Ennerdale. On the etymology 
of the name, if this suggestion is correct, see E1Gn. 


Eign He 


This name, which occurs in Eign Street, Eign Road, Eign Brook, 
Eign Mill (all close to Hereford), seems to have been originally a 
river-name. ‘The brook that falls into the Wye SE of Hereford near 
Eign Hill may be the Eign. 

(aqua de) Yne (bis) 1292 Ass 303 m 63. 

Yene (the houses of the sick... on Yene) 1338 AD vi. 

Einbrook 1756 Pococke. 

EIGN (pl.): Highen, Yghene early 13th Hereford; Igene 1221 Pat. 
Bannister gives numerous forms, as Hyane 1252, Zizene alias. Ighene 
1264, Yegne 1294, Yeyene Mulle 1316. 

If Eign is an old stream-name, as seems very probable, it may 
be derived from the base of W zain, OCo zen, MCo yeyn, yen, 
Bret ien ‘ cold ’, a derivative of W 7d ‘ ice ’ ; cf. OCo zey “ ice, frost ’. 
The forms Zizene, Yeyene show that the name once began in Y-, 
which was lost before the 7, as in Ipswicu (from Gipeswic) and the 
like. Spellings with gh (as Ighene), if this is correct, must be inexact. 
W iain presupposes a base *zagin-. If the name was adopted before 
the OE i-mutation took place, the development is easy. The a 
would become e, and after 7 it would become ze (7). If we cannot 
assume so early loan, there is another possibility. W za comes from 
*jeg- (Pedersen, §§ 28. 7, 44). As Olr aig also presupposes *zag-, the 
change e>a would seem to be very old, but e might have remained 
before 7 in the next syllable. 

It should be added that I do not know if ‘ cold stream ’ is a suitable 
name. 


Ellen. See Aln. 


Eller Beck Y (WR) 

Falls into the Aire near Skipton. The name, of course, means * alder 

beck ’ and has as first element ON elri ‘ alders’. ‘he name is com- 

mon in the North. One, that gave name to Ellerbeck fm near Ingleton, 
3427 12 
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is Ellerbech 1251, Ellerbec 1346 Furness 11, 326, 332. One gave name 
to Ellerbeck vil. Y (NR). Several Ellerbecks are mentioned in early 
records, as Helrebec 1204 Ch (near Goathland), LHeller-, Helrebek 
1218-34 Guisb 193 (E Harlsey), Hellerbec 1231-6 Wetheral 260 
(Croglin, Cu), Ellerbec 1227 St Bees 341 (Workington, Cu); 


Emel Sr 
An old name of the Mole. The name is preserved in Emley Bridge’ 
or Elmbridge (hd). 

(on, andlang) Emenan 983 (c. 1325) Thorney f 15 d. 

(on) 4menan, (on, andlang) Emenan 1005 (c. 1200) Eynsham. 

Emene? c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. 

Emele 1331, Emelstrem 1430 (15th) Chertsey f 364, 367. 

? (croftum apud, croftum vocatum) Ymble 1445 Chertsey. 

EMLEY BRIDGE (hd): Amelebrige 1086 DB; Emlebrug’ 1223 Fine R; 
Amenebrig’ 1225 Ass 863 m3 d; Emelebrig’ 1236 Ass 865 ; Emelbrigg’ 
1241 Ass 867 m 20 d; Emelesbrige 1279 Ass 876 m 52; Emelbrigg 
1319 Ipm. 

Identical with Emene is very likely the first element of EMENHOUSE, 
the lost name of a place on the Nar, which is called aqua de Emenhus’ 
1250 Ass 563 m 31 d. If so, the Nar was once called Emen. Emen- 
house appears as Emanhouse 1293, 1317 FF, Emenhouse 1352 Pat 
(Schram). ‘This suggestion would receive strong support if it can 
be made probable that Emnetu Nf, the name of a place SE of 
Wisbech on the Ouse, contains the same river-name, and that the 
Nar once fell into the Ouse at Emneth. This name would then 
mean ‘ the mouth of the Emen’. There is no impossibility in this 
suggestion, but the material available is not sufficient to prove 
it to be correct. Emneth appears in early sources as Enemeda 
1171 P, Enemethe 1316 FA. OE *Emenanmyde might well have 
become *Emnemethe and Enemethe; cf. GANNow, probably from 
*Gamen-ho (PNWo). Mod Emneth is due to metathesis of 
Enmeth. 

A British source would seem most probable for the river-name, but 
it is not easy to find a satisfactory solution in British. One might 
think of a derivative of the base found in Gaul ambe ‘ rivo’, Brit 
Amboglanna ; cf. also AMBER. If so, we have to assume that the 
immediate base is a derivative with an 7 in the suffix, which could 
cause English 7-mutation, something like *Ambina. Watson suggests 
that Ambona is the base of AMAN Sc. This may be right, but not his 


EMBER, the name of a place on one of the arms of the Mole (now called Ember), 
is unrelated to Emel. It is Immewurth’ 1223 Fine R. 

? Dr. Anna Paues, who has been good enough to examine the MS, tells me that 
the reading is Emene. The printed edition has Cwene. Stevenson, in a note on 
Emene in the Eynsham Cartulary, suggests emendation of Cwene to Emene. 
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suggestion that this is also the base of AMAN in Wales, for the latter 
name appears as Amanw in WB Mab. But it is doubtful if we can 
start from a base with medial mb, for we should really expect to find 
the mb preserved in early forms, just as it is in Cam BrcK and 
Crumboc (later CRuMMock). It is true there are probable cases of 
assimilation of mb to mm in place-names adopted from British, but 
such names were probably adopted comparatively late. Emene 
must have been adopted very early, as it would have taken part in 
OE 1-mutation. 

In the circumstances the question may be raised if the name is 
after all pre-English. One circumstance rather suggests that Emene 
is an English name. It is very probable that another old name of the 
Mole is the base of DorKING (v. Dork), and this name must be 
British. ‘The variation between & and e in the OE forms and that 
between a and e in the later ones may be explained in two ways. 
The original vowel may have been a, which was umlauted to @ and 
e; & might represent an ESax development. Or the original vowel 
may have been OE & from i-mutated @ (<az) or WGerm @. OE # 
would give ME @ or, if it was shortened early, a. If we assume the 
base to have been Prim Germ aim-, the name may be a derivative 
of a word found in various Germanic languages, viz. ON ezmr, Norw 
eim, MSwed ember ‘ mist, damp, haze’. ‘The base is not found in 
English except in merge ‘embers’, but this word shows that it 
must have belonged to the early OE vocabulary. ‘The word is found 
in the Swedish river-name EMAN, in Norw Ema, a stream-name, and 
probably in Erm, the name of a river that falls into the Zuider Zee 
(Ema 8th). I suggest that Emene is a substantivation of an adjective 
derived from the word. Its form would have been men, a formation 
analogous to gylden, and its meaning ‘ misty, that causes mists’. I 
have no reason to doubt that this would be a suitable name for 
the Mole, which runs through low-lying country, as well as for 
the Nar. 

The change of OE Emene (A’mene) to Emel is probably due to 
Norman influence. We may compare Sidelham DB for Sydenham 
(Zachrisson, AN Infl, p. 141). ‘The change is natural in the hundred- 
name Emley Bridge, Amenebrig as late as 1225. 


Ems Ha, Sx 
Falls into Chichester Harbour near Emsworth. 

Emill 1577, 1586 H. 
A back-formation from Emswortu : Emeleswurth’ 1224 Cl ; Emeles- 
worth 1286 Ipm. 

The stream is probably referred to as Burne 1288 Ass 924 m 70. 
Westbourne is on the Ems. 

LZ 
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Enborne Ha, Berks 
Rises near West Woodhay and flows 14m. to the Kennet near 
Aldermaston, forming the county boundary. Enborne vil. is more 
than a mile from the river, but Enborne Row is on it. 

(on) Aleburnan 749, c. 909 (12th) BCS 179, 628 ; 931 (12th) ib. 674. 

(on) Alorburnan gog (12th) BCS 624. 

Alerburnan 931 (12th) BCS 674 ; 943 (12th) BCS 787. 

Alaburna, (of) Alaburnan 944 (c. 1225) BCS 802. 

Aleburn 1221 Pat. Haleburn’ 1228 For Ch 11, ft. 

Aleburne 12°79 For Ch 12, 2; Aleburn’ 1284 Ass 46 m 8. 

Awborne 1575 9. Alburne 1577, 1586 H. 

ENBORNE (vil.) : Aneborne, Tanebvrne 1086 DB; Aneburna 1167 P ; 

Enedeburne 1332, Enedeborne 1338 Ipm ; Enedborne 1347-8 AD i. 

‘ The alder brook ’, ‘ the brook where alders grow ’. ‘The loss of the 
r is due to dissimilation. ‘The change to Enborne is late, and due to 
influence from the village name, which is etymologically a different 
name and means ‘ duck stream’. Enborne village probably took its 
name from a small affluent of the Kennet that runs not far from it. 

The DB form Tanebvrne has got its T- from a prep xt placed 
before the name. 


Ennick Wo 
A lost name of a stream, on which is Ennick Ford in North Piddle 
(PNWo). The stream joins Piddle Brook. 

(in) Hennuc 884 BCS 552 (Himbleton). 

(on, andlong) Hennuc 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282. 

ENNICK FORD : Enedeford 1229 Ch; Ennekesford 1255 Ass (PNWo). 
An identical name is possibly HENNocK D, the name of a village 
near a tributary of the Teign : Hainoc 1086 Exon, Hanoch 1086 DB, 
Henoc 1234 Fees. AFON HeNwy (Wales) and Nant HEeEnoc, a 
tributary of the Irfon, seem to be at least related names. HENGWM 
occurs several times in Wales. The latter name seems to have as 
first element W hen ‘ old’. Sun (Sutherland ; Gael Abhainn Sin) 
is derived by Watson, p. 474, from OlIr sen ‘ old ’, and the same base 
is proposed for SHANNON Irel (olim Sinand &c.). It seems possible 
that Hennuc, Henwy &c. are derivatives of hen ‘old’, but the common 
occurrence of the element in stream-names is somewhat curious, and 
we may perhaps assume that hen was used in some transferred sense 
which would make it liable to be used in names of streams. 

The same stream-name is possibly the first element of INKFoRD 
Wo (King’s Norton) : Ennekesford 1255 Ass (v. PNWo). 


Erewash Db, Nt 
Rises near Kirkby in Ashfield (Nt) and runs 17 m. on the border of 
Db and Nt to the Trent near Long Eaton. 
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Trewys c. 1145 (14th) Thurgarton f 87 ; 1314 BM, 1a h, 

Trewis c. 1145 (14th) Thurgarton f 87; c. 1175 Middleton. 

Yrewts c. 1175 Middleton. 

Trewiz 1229 For Ch 11, 1 m 17. 

Irrewysa c. 1300 Dale Chron (DbAS vy, 7). 

Yrewas c. 1300 Derby. 

Erwash 1576 S,1577,1586H. Eroways 1653 Walton. Irwash 1724 

De Foe. 
The form -zash is clearly due to association with WasH and wash vb. 
The early forms vary between -wys, -wis and -wiz. Probably these 
spellings denote a form -wish, which is presumably identical with _ 
WiskE and related to OE wisce ‘a wet meadow’. The element prob- 
ably means ‘a stream’. 

If the second element is English, it is probable that the first is so 
too. It might be the personal name found in IRcHESTER ( Yranceaster 
973 BCS 1297). The form Irrewysa, however, suggests OE irre in 
the sense ‘ wandering’; cf. IRweLL. The Erewash is a very 
winding stream. 


Erme D 

Rises at Erme Head near Plym Head and Avon Head and flows 

ee m. past Erme Pound, Erme Bridge, and Ermington to Bigbury 
ay. 

Irym 1240 For (Ep Reg), 1240 For E g. Irm 1346 Dartmoor. 

Hyrm 1282 Ass 181 m 25 ; 186 m 28 d. 

Erm’ 1280 AD vi ; 1282 Ass 181 m 24. 

Erm 1282 Ass 186 m 28 d; 1303 Misc, 1405 Pat, 15th W Worc. 

Ermyn 1425 AD i. 

Arme, Armine c. 1540 L. Arme 1575 S, 1577 H. 

ERMINGTON : Ermentona 1086 Exon, -tone 1086 DB; Hermiton 1201 
FF ; Erminton’ 1238 Ass 174 m 38; 1244 Ass 175 m 41; Erm’, Ermy’- 
tone 1275, Erm’, Ermynton 1276 RH. 

The forms of the river-name and the place-name Ermington are 
remarkable in more than one respect. If Ermington has the river- 
name as first element, evidently what is to be expected at first sight, 
the latter should have been an OE *Jerme or the like, but the early 
forms of the river-name are monosyllabic (rym with an intrusive 
vowel, and Hyrm). In Devon we do not expect a final -e to have been 
lost in the early thirteenth century. The variation between the vowels, 
Irym, Hyrm 1240, 1282 and Ermentone DB &c., apparently points 
to an OE base with ze-, OE *Jerm, *lermentiin or the like. The 
diphthong ie would give later 7 and e. But if the OE base had ze, 
it is very probable that the names are of native English origin, 
though pre-English origin is perhaps not impossible. It is somewhat 
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doubtful if British names in Devon were adopted before English 
7-mutation had taken place. 

If Erme and Ermington are of English origin, the only base with 
which they may be connected seems to be that of OE termen-, 
eormen- ‘ great’ in eormencynn, -grund &c., corresponding to OHG 
Irmin- in Irminperhi 768, Irminlo 855, Irminsul &c. (F6), ON 
jormun- in jormungandr &c. ‘This would render it necessary to 
assume that the river-name is a back-formation from the place- 
name, which might be a compound containing the said OE zermen- 
in the sense ‘ chief, great ’ and tan. Or the first element might be a 
pet form of personal names such as Eormenburh, -gyp, Irminred, 
Iyminric. 

I have no suggestion to offer, if the name is pre-English. 


Erring Burn Nb 
Runs past Errington to the N Tyne at Chollerton. 

Eriane, Eryane, Ereane, Ereanbrig 1479 Hexham ii. 

Eyren 1547 Hexh Surv (PNNb). 

ERRINGTON : Herintun c. 1160 (13th) Hexham i; Evingtone (p) 1280 

Wickwane ; Eryngton 1479 Hexham u. 

The late forms of the river-name do not tally exactly with the early 
ones of the place-name. ‘The former suggest an early name Eryen 
or the like, but the forms of the place-name do not show any sign of 
the y. Itis probable, however, that the name is derived from one of 
the roots arg- discussed under Arrow He. Both ‘ bright stream ’ 
and ‘ swift stream’ would do well for the burn, which has clear 
water and a strong current. Perhaps the source of the name is an 
adjective identical with W ezrian ‘ bright, splendid’. But a river- 
name Argenteus occurs in Gaulish (Holder). It seems to belong to 
argant- ‘ silver’, found in Gaulish as Arganto-, in W arian &c. 
Erring could be identical in origin, for the ¢ would have been lost in 
the place-name Errington, after which earlier *Eryent may have been 
modified to *Eryen. 


Erse Wo 


A lost name of the stream that runs past Stoulton to Bow Brook 
near Pershore. ‘The name is preserved in Ersfield Fm (Whittington). 
Cf. PNWo. 
(on, ondlong) Yrse 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282; (in, of) Yrse 11th 
KCD 612. ae 
Eourse, Ursa 13th (15th) AOMB 61 (PNWo). 
OE Yrse taken together with later Eourse, Ers- shows that we have 
to start from earlier OE Jers-, Eors-. The only known base that can 
then be considered is that of OE iersian, irsian, eorsian ‘ to be angry, to 
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anger ’. This verb is closely related to OE terre, eorre ‘ wandering, 
straying, perverse, depraved; angry’, Goth airzeis, OHG irri 
_ astray, straying, erring ’, OSax irri, OFris irre ‘ angry’. The base 
is Prim Germ *erzia-, by the side of which there must have been a 
form *ersta-, whence OE iersian. The original meaning was ‘ stray- 
ing, erring’. ‘The stream-name is an OE Jersu (Yrsu), obl Jerse 
(Yrse), meaning ‘ the wandering, winding stream ’, a suitable name. 
It is interesting to find the original meaning of the stem preserved 
in the ancient name. 
The form Fourse suggests an OE side-form *Eorsu. 


Escley He 
An affluent of the Monnow at Longtown (6m.). Nant-yr-Esk, 
according to Canon Bannister, is in the valley of the stream. 

Eskle flu. 1577S. 

Eskill, Hesgill 1577, Eskle, Eskill 1586 H. 

ESCLEY (pl.) : Eskelyn (1232, 1327) Ch. 
If Nant-yr-Esk is an old name, the original name of the stream must 
have been Esk (cf. Esk). The poor quality of the early material 
renders it very difficult to explain the actual Escley and Eskelyn. If 
-lyn represents a W glyn ‘valley’, we should expect the name to have 
been Glyn Esk. A compound with W Zdlyn would have been Lyn 
Esk. Possibly W glyn was adopted by the English in Herefordshire. 
If so, Eskelyn may stand for Eskglyn. Or -lyn may be OE hlynn 
‘a water-fall ’ or ‘a torrent’. 


Esk Y (NR) 
Rises in Farndale Moor, in the Cleveland hills, and falls into the N 
Sea at Whitby (24 m.). An affluent which falls into the Esk at 
Grosmont is called Murk Esk. 
Esch 1109-14, ¢c. 1125, c. 1180 (13th) Whitby 156, 34, 150. 
Ese c. 1120, 1170-90 (13th) Guisb 2, 4, 11. 
Esk 1204 Ch, 1231 Ass 1043 m 20 d ; 1268 Ass 1051 m 26. 
Esk’ 1279 Ass 1057 m 33 ; 1280 Ass 1078 m 4o. 
Esch’ 1280 Ass 1078 m 13. Eske c. 1540 L. 
MURK ESK: Mirchesc 1230 (13th) Whitby 219; Mirke (Mirk, Myrke) 
Eske c. 1300 (? 14th) ib. 339. Myrkesk’ 1361 Cor 215 m 26. 
ESKDALE (valley, district) : Eschedala 1086 DB ; Aischedale c. 1190 God- 
ric 58 ; Eskedale c. 1200 Guisb. 
ESKLETTS (near the source) : Eskletes c. 1161~7 (13th) Riev 158. (The 
second element is OE gel&€tu ‘ water-course ’.) 


Esk (or South Esk) Cu 
Rises at Esk Hause close to Scawfell Pike and falls into the Irish 
Sea at Ravenglass (13 m.). Eskmeals is 5 of the mouth of the river. 
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Esc 12th, 1200-13 (15th) St Bees 40 ff., 58. Esch c, 1200 ib. 541. 
Hesk 1200-13, 1252 (15th) ib. 59, 364. 
Eske 1292 ib. 570 ; 1322 Ipm, 1535 VE. 
Esk 1242, c. 1290 Furness ii ; 1292 Ass 135 m 19 d; 1294, 1322 Cl. 
ESKDALE : Eskedal 1294, Eskedale 1322, Eskedaleward 1338 Cl; Essh- 
dale 1535 VE; Eshedalle 1537 St Bees 598. 
ESK HAUSE : Eskhals 1242 Furness ii ; 1322 Cl. 
Esk Dumfr, Cu ; 
Formed by the confluence of the Black and the White Esk, which 
join NW of Langholm. Falls into the Eden estuary (28 m.). 
I. duo Eskes 13th Melrose. 
Eske 1279 Ass 131 m 6d, 7; 132 m 22 f.; 1389 Cl, 1436 Pat, c. 1540 
L, 1550 Bowes 172 ff. 
Esk 1349 Ipm, 1383 Pat, c. 1400 Wyntoun vii, 1079 ; c. 1460 Wallace 
5, 2715700 
Hesk 1459 Pat. Easke 1550 Bowes? 173. 
II. Ask 1194-1214 Sc i, 607 ; 1609 Parl Sc (also Aisk, Eask). 
BLACK ESK : Blac Eske 13th Melrose. 
ESKDALE : Eske dale 1375 (1487) Barbour 
Axe Do, D 


Rises near Cheddington and flows past Axminster to Seaton Bay 
at Axmouth (21 m.). 

(on, of) Axan 1005 (12th) KCD 1301. 

Axe 1244 Ass 175 m 36; 1249 Ass 176 m 28 ; 1282 Ass 181 m 28 d; 
1340 Pat, 1345 Misc, 1586 H. 

Ax c. 1540 L, 1575 S, 1586 Camden 85. 

Axe (pasture in) 1355 FF (Netherhay). Estaxenalre 1339 ib. (Ched- 
dington). 

AXMINSTER : (zt) Ascanmynster 8g1 (s.a. 755) ASC (A) ; Axanmynster 
r12z (s.a. 755) ASC (E); Axemunster go1 (13th) BCS 588; Axa- 
ministres (hd) 1084, Alseministra 1086 Exon ; Alseministre 1086 DB; 
Axemustre c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar 1918 ; Axemenstr’ 1238 Ass 174. 

AXMOUTH : Axanmuda 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553; Axamuda 1121 (s.a. 
1046) ASC (E); Alsemuda, Axemuda 1086 Exon; Alsemvde 1086 
DB ; Axemue 1238 Ass 174. 


Axe So 


Rises in Mendip Hills at Wookey and flows c. 20 m. to the Bristol 
Channel. ‘The river gave name to Axbridge hundred and town. 
(fluvium) Aesce 712 (14th) BCS 128. 
Axam (acc) 693 (14th) BCS 121; Axan mid stream 956 (12th) ib. 959 ; 
(on) Axen 973 (14th) ib. 1291. 
Middeaxenestream, -streem 975 (late copy) BCS 1313. 
(on) Axa 1068 (15th) Earle 432. 
Axe 1243 Ass, 1586 H, Ax 157559. Axwater 1503 Pat. 


* Diske 1550 Bowes 171 ff. is apparently a mistake for Aiske. 
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AXBRIDGE : Axebruge, Aucsebriges hd 1084, Alsebrugia 1086 Exon ; 
Aissebrige, Alsebrvge 1086 DB ; Axebrugg’ (hd) 1276 RH. 
Exe So, D 
Rises in Exmoor at Exe Head and flows past Exford, Exebridge, 
Exton, Up and Nether Exe, Exwick, Exeter, Exminster, and Exton 


to the sea at Exmouth (55 m.). One head-stream is in early sources 
called Little Exe. 


"oxa (var. *Iodka, "Ioaxa) torapod €xBodai c. 150 Ptolemy. 

Uuisc 894 Asser. 

Esk 1707 Lhuyd, Arch, p. 5 (Cornish form). 

(andlang) Faxan 739 (11th) BCS 1331 f. 

(to) Exan 739 (11th) BCS 1331; (on) Exan 938 (11th) ib. 723 ; 944 
(14th) ib. 799 ; 1044 JAA xxxix. 

(on) Exan, Exan stream, (on, andlang) Exa 937 (11th) BCS 721. 

(an, on, of) Exan, Exan stream 937 (12th) BCS 722. 

Eaxa a 1118 (12th) Flor. 

Exe 1238 Ass 174m 27 d ; 1249 Ass 176 m 27 ; 1280 Ass 759 m 6 (So) ; 
1262 Ass 181 m 33 ; 1298, 1301 For (MacDermot) ; 1341 Cl, 1397, 
1425, 1440 Pat, 1586 H. 

Exse 1282, Ass 186 m 44. 

Wy Cot540) 115775 2, 1560 Camden. 

Aexe (magna, parua) 1279 For Ch 12, 2. 

Desse! 1205 (c. 1225) Layamon 29913. 

Fisse (magna, parua) 1219 For Ch 12, I. 

Esse 1282 Ass 186 m 30, 43. 

Esshe 1282 Ass 181 m 26. 


EXETER: “Joka c.150 Ptolemy; sca Dumnoniorvm 4th 'TP; Isca Dum- 
nuniorum 4th (8th) IA ; [sca Dumnamorum c. 650 (13th) Rav. 

Cairuuisc (‘ Britannice ’) 894 Asser ; Catrwisc c, 1130 (12th) Symeon 
(from Asser) ; Kaer Esk 1707 Lhuyd, Arch, p. 5; Karésk ib., p. 252 ; 
Caerwysg Spurrell’s Dict. 

Ad-Escancastre c. 750 (c. 800) Vita S. Bonifatii (Pertz, Scriptores) ; 
Escanceaster 891 (s.a. 876) ASC (A). 

Eaxeancestre 894 Asser ; Haxanceastre 925-39 Laws (/Ethelstan ; only 
in Lambarde’s text) ; Eaxecestre, Eaxcestr &c. Hildebrand, Grueber 
(coins /Ethelred, Cnut); Eaxeceaster 1121 (s.a. 1003) ASC (E); 
ZExechzstre, Axcetre 1205 (c. 1225) Layamon (9755, 30865). 

Exanceaster 891 (s.a. 877), 895 ASC (A) ; 938 BCS 724 ; -cester c. 1100 
(s.a. 1067) ASC (D) ; Exanceastre 894 Asser, goo-25 (c. 1140) Laws 
(Edward), 1018 Crawford iv; c. 1025 Saints 17; Evxaceaster 937 
(12th) BCS 722; 938 ib. 723 ; Execeaster 928 (12th) BCS 663 ; Exe- 
cestre 1135 ASC (E); Essecestra 1086 Exon ; Execestre 1086 DB ; 
Exchestre, Excestre 1205 (c. 1225) Layamon (9775, 9807, 31012). 

The forms on coins are briefly as follows: Exa- is on one coin of /Elfred. 
Eax- is on one coin of Eadgar and one of Edward I. Eax- is almost 


« Bet watre Desse. Forster, Ablaut, suggests a translation of a Fr ewe @ Esse. 
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regular on /&thelred’s coins. On Cnut’s coins Ex- predominates, but 
Eax- occurs also. Later Ex- is found almost without exception. 

EXMINSTER : Exanmynster 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553 ; Axe-, Esse-, Aixe-, 
Axeministra 1086 Exon ; Esse-, Aisse-, Axeminstre 1086 DB; Exe- 
ministry’ 1244 Ass 175 m 44. 

EXMOUTH : Exanmud'an 1oo1 ASC (A), 1042 (12th) KCD 1332; Exa- 
muda 'Thorpe 610. 

UP, NETHER EXE : Olpessa, Niressa 1086 Exon ; Vipesse, Niresse 1086 DB. 

EXBRIDGE : Exebrigge 1255 FF. 

EXMOOR :.Exemora 1204 Ch; Exemore 1238 Ass 174 m 32 d. 

EXTON (So): Exton’ 1216 Cl; Exetone 1264 Ipm. 

EXWICK : Essoic 1086 Exon, 1086 DB. 

EXWORTHY (lost): Hsseorda 1086 Exon. 

Exe Water Co 
A small tributary of the Ottery. Exe and Exemoor are farms near it. 

EXE (fm): Exnythera n.d. Blanchminster 55; Nether Exe 1322 FF ; 
Nitherex (p) 1334 Court R ; Overexe 1408 FF (G). 

EXE Ha, an alternative name of Beaulieu River (Wise, New Forest 65, 
VHHa i, 244) is a late back-formation from Expury : Ekeresbur 13th 
VHHa, -buria E 1 BM. 

The name Esk occurs also in Scotland. 

ESK (Edinb, formed by the North and South Esk ; falls into the Firth 
of Forth): Escemuthe c.1050 HSC ; Escemude 12th MS Gale. 

NORTH and SOUTH ESK (Forfar) : Glenesch c. 1260 Johnston. 

Isca occurs several times on the Continent ; see Holder and Fé. Isch 
is Hisca 712, Isca 711-15 &c. 

At least a related name is Wysc (Usk) in Wales ; see infra. 

The base of Esk, Axe, Exe is Brit Isca, identical with OIr esc 
‘water’, Ir easc ‘ water’, Gael easg ‘a ditch, fen’. The name is 
usually derived from *pid-ska, a formation from the root pzd- in 
Gk midvw ‘to gush ’, &c. (see further under Even). If Eden belongs 
to the group of words derived from the root poi-, pi-, of which pid is 
an extension, it seems very probable that Jsca should rather be 
derived from pit-ska, with the same determinant t as [tuna (Eden). 

Isca became Escaé by a-mutation. ‘This was generally adopted as 
OE Esce fem. The nom form Esce should have given ME Esh(e), but 
in the oblique form (Escan) sc remained and this form gave ME 
Esk(e) ; see Weyhe, E St xxxix, 161 ff. This form of the name shows 
little variation. he forms Eask, Ask, Aisk (Esk, Cu, Sc), reflect the 
Gaelic change of e to open e and a. 

Metathesis has taken place in Axe and Exe. The non-metathesised 
form is preserved in early forms of Axe (So) and Exeter. The Cornish 
form of Exe was Esk. 

The history of Axe is fairly clear. Axe (So) is OE Asce (once) 
nom, Axan gen. Axe (Do) is Ascan (once in -mynster), Axan obl 
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forms. Brit e was adopted as OE 2, probably because it was more 
open than OE e. In Mod Welsh short e is more open than long e, 
tending towards Engl e in there (WG, p. 12). Co hescen ‘ sedge’ 
appears as hescen 977 Earle 296. ‘Thus arose OE 4!sce. To this was 
formed, on the analogy of OE zsce : ascan, wesce : wascan and the 
like, the oblique form Ascan. The latter became by metathesis OE 
Axan. A form with a is recorded also of Usk: Wylisce Axa 1050 
ASC (D); cf. Wylesceaxan Flor. 

Not so clear is the history of the name Exe. It is possible that 
Brit ein this name was adopted as OE e, and that Exe goes back simply 
to the OE oblique form Escan, a form actually recorded in early 
forms of Exeter, later by metathesis Exan. But at least there seems 
to have been an alternative form Eaxan. In the case of such a long 
river as the Exe it would not be surprising if the pronunciation 
varied for some time. Eaxan- is very commonly found in forms of 
Exeter, especially on coins, and it is doubtful if ea can simply be 
explained as an inverse spelling possible after ea had become e 
before palatals (Bilbring, §313); this is suggested by Forster, 
Ablaut 76. More likely ea denotes a real pronunciation with the 
diphthong ea, perhaps due to substitution of ea for (cf. Axe) 
before x. Later this ea would become e before x, as in ME Sexe 
from Seaxan. But DB still has Axeministra, Axeminstre. 

Another form of Exe is also found occasionally. ‘The nom form 
Esce would by regular development give ME Eshe. The sc would be 
palatalized and metathesis would not take place. The form Eshe is 
actually found in ME sources (Kisse 1219, Esshe 1282 &c.). This 
form was soon displaced by Exe, which was supported by numerous 
place-names containing the genitive form. 

The relation between Esk (Exe, Axe) and Usk, W Wyse, is not 
clear. The latter name appears as “Joxa c.150 Ptol, Isca IA, Rav, 
Usic (for Utsc) HB, Uisc, Uysc, Huisc, Husc LL, Wysc WB Mab, 
Huscha DB, Uske Lay, Osca Monm &c. See further Forster /.c. 
Nant Wysc is a tributary of the Aeron. Asser gives Uuisc as the 
Welsh form of Exe. This by no means shows that the vowel of Exe 
was originally long. On the contrary the Co Esk, Karésk (Exeter) 
shows that the Co form had short e. Had the Co form had long e 
originally, we should expect a development similar to that of W 
Wysg. The Welsh identified the names Exe and Wysg and substi- 
tuted the Welsh form for the Old Cornish one with e. 

W Wysg goes back to early OW Esk. McBain and Boisacq assume 
as the base Brit Eisk-, an ablaut form of Jsca. Forster op. cit. assumes 
that this Eisk- was the base not only of Wysg, but also of Axe, Exe. 
It is possible that Wysg represents another ablaut than Exe (Jsca), 
but there is surely no reason to assume it for the English names. 
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Such a base renders it very difficult to explain the development of 
the English names. I refer to my remarks in Anglia-Beiblatt xxxvi, 
p. 277 ff. There may be traces of the ablaut form Ezsk- in AIscH 
(Germany) : Aisga 905, Eiska 1023 (F6), and that may support such 
a form for W Wysg. On the other hand the regular Brit /sca for 
Usk (Wysg) seems to me to indicate that the British base of Wysg 
was Isca, and that the long vowel is due to a later Welsh change. 


Etherow Ch 
Rises in the Peak hills near the meeting-point of Ch, Db, and Y, and 
flows 15 m. to the Goyt E of Stockport. 

Ederou 1285 For (DL) 1, 5 (passim). Edderowe 1290 Ch. 

Tedder c. 1600 DbAS xv. 

Etherow would seem to contain the same ending as MONNov, i.e. 
a later form of the common W river-name sufhix -wy. Such a form 
is possible, because the Etherow joins the Goyt, whose name shows 
a late form. The ending -wy was generally lost in names adopted 
into English, as in Arrow He, Luce. It is therefore possible to 
identify Etherow with ADDER Sc (a tributary of the Tweed : Edre 
c. 1050 HSC, Edre, Eddre 12th MS Gale) and with Epprr in Eder- 
langebeck 1294, Edderlanghalf (for -hals), Edderlangtirn 1322 Cl (Cu). 
Edderlangtirn seems to be Styhead ‘Tarn. The hause is perhaps the 
pass between Gt and Green Gable. Edderlang is presumably the 
tarn itself; cf. Swed names of lakes such as Eklangen, Lelangen, 
Sdvelangen, whose second element is derived from Jang ‘long’. 
Edder might then be Styhead Gill, a tributary of the Derwent. 

Watson derives Adder from OE dre ‘a vein, a water-course ’. 
This does not seem to me probable for a stream so relatively 
important as the Adder. If the name is English, I would rather 
derive it from the adjective found in OHG azar ‘ celer, sagax ’ (very 
likely the first element of ATTERSEE, ATTERGAU &c.: Atarsee 890, 
Atargawe 8th, Atarhof 890), and in OE &dre, OSax adro, OFris 
edre adv ‘ quickly, at once ’. The adjective must have meant ‘ swift ’ ; 
a name ‘the swift one’ would apparently suit at least the upper 
parts of the Adder and no doubt Edder Cu, if it is an old river-name. 
But we must then separate Etherow from these two names. 

I have no suggestion to make for the etymology of Etherow. 
We may perhaps compare Gaul Edera, according to Holder the base 
of the Hyére in Brittany, and Edera fluviolus (now Eure, Namur) 
1008 Fo. 


Evenlode Gl, O 
Rises near Longborough and flows past Evenlode vil. to the Thames 
near Eynsham (30 m.). The old name was BLADON, 
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Euenlod, -e 1577 S. Euenlode 1586 Camden 108. 
Enload, Yenload 1612 Drayton xiv f. 
EVENLODE (vil.) : at Euulangeladex 772 (16th) BCS 209 ; Eownilade 779 
(12th) ib. 229 ; Eunilade, Evnilade 1086 DB ; Evinlade 1208-9 Fees 
38 ; Euenelade 1262 Ass 954. See PNWo. 
The river-name is a back-formation from the village-name Evenlode, 
on which see PNWo. ‘The first element is a personal name. The 
second, OE gelad, appears to mean ‘a passage ’. 


Exe. See Esk. 


Eye Le [ai] 
Runs from near Saltby to the Wreak near Melton Mowbray. 

le FE... 1345 Ipm (MS damaged). 

Eye c. 1540 L, 1577 H, 1622 Drayton. Eve 1586 H. 
Eye Brook Le, Ru 
Rises at Tilton Le and flows on the border of Le and Ru to the 
Welland at Caldecott (11 m.). 

digeihe 1218) porsC hai, 1 mos 390227, Cl 1227 For Ch 12,1, 

Litilhe 1218 Pat (Selden Soc xiii). Lytele 1269, Litele 1299 For (S). 

Iitelye, Littleye 1275 f. RH. 

Litle Eye c.1540 L. Little Eie 1586 H. 
Eye and Eye Brook go back to OE éa ‘ river’. The form Eye is due 
to a dialectal change, which is found also in Eye Kerriepy Le: 
Eketilby 1529 Li Dioc Doc 139. Eye Kettleby is on a tributary of 
the Eye. ME close @ and in some cases open ¢ appear in certain 
dialects, particularly in Le (Syston, Le: Ellis 29, 4) as (ez), e.g. in 
he, feed, sleep ; sea, teach, lead, mean. It seems that for this diphthong 
was substituted at some period the Standard diphthong developed 
from ME i. 


F 

Fal Co 
Rises SE of St Columb Major and falls into the English Channel 
at Falmouth (23 m.). 

(to, fram) Fele 969 BCS 1231 ; (of) Pele 1049 OS Facs. 

Fale c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 1401 AD iv. 

Fal 1378 Pat. 

Fala river c.1540 L; Fala 1577, 1586 H, 1602 Carew. 

Vale 1576S. Uuale 1586 Camden. 

FALMOUTH : Falemuth’ 1235, -mue 1297 Cl; Felemue 1300 f. Cl; Vale- 

mouth 15th W Wore; Uolemouthe, Falemouthe 1586 Camden. 
The river-name is the second element of the lost place-name Coysfala 


1378 Pat. 
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The genuine Cornish form of the name is not clear. Forms such as 
OE Fele, later Vale may have got final -e owing to English modifi- 
cation, but Coysfala 1378 looks like a genuine Cornish form, and it 
may suggest that the Co form was disyllabic, not necessarily Fala, but 
at any rate Fale. The spelling -fala may be due to the English scribe, 
to whom a spelling -fale would suggest a form with long a and silent e. 

F- is rare in British languages except in loan-words. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that names of rivers beginning in F- are rare in England. 
Brit f- is generally due to earlier sp. A possible connexion for a 
river-name originally beginning in sp- is not easy to find. ‘The only 
British word with which Fal may be compared is W ffalm ‘ whirl- 
ing’ (in gwynt ffalm ‘ whirlwind, gust of wind’) given by Pughe, 
but not by Anwyl. I do not know if this is a genuine old word of 
native origin. Pryce (1790) explains the name as ‘ the prince’s river ’ 
(from fal ‘a prince ’), but the word fal seems to rest only on Pryce’s 
authority. 


Fleet Mx 

Falls into the Thames at Blackfriars. Cf. HOLBORN. 
[Fliete (jail) 1202 Rot Canc. Flete (jail) 1204 Ch.] 
Fletebrige 1206 (14th) Salisbury. 
Fleet 1287 AD 11; the Fleet 1598 Stow. 
the Flete ditch 1287 AD 11; fossatum de Flete 1356-7 Works ii. 
Flete 1309, 1313 Pat, 1419 Lib Alb. Fleete 1586 Camden 230. 


OE fléot ‘ tidal stream’ &c. 


OE fléot ‘an estuary, arm of the sea; a stream’. 
This word is commonly used in early and late times, but the meaning 
varies a good deal. ‘The usual meanings are ‘ an estuary, the tidal 
part of a river’, ‘an arm of the sea, a creek, an inlet’, ‘ a creek or 
tributary of a tidal river’. But various other special senses have 
developed. One is ‘an arm or an earlier channel of a river’. For Kent 
is given the sense ‘a channel for the passage of boats and vessels ’. 
A meaning ‘ stream’ more generally is also to be reckoned with. 

The corresponding word is found in various Germanic languages. 
ON flict ‘ running water, river’ is not very common, and the word 
does not seem to occur in stream-names in Norway, while it is not 
rare in Iceland (as Markarfliot &c.). Mod Icel fljét means ‘ a river, 
a broad and still part of a river’, MHG flex ‘running water ’. 
ODu flit occurs in names ; cf. Mansion, p. 214. MLG flét, wlét 
means ‘stream, canal’. In marsh districts it is particularly applied 
to ditches or canals which are connected with tidal rivers ; the sense 
is very similar to those of Engl fleet. 

A few examples of various meanings may be given. 
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Fleet ‘an estuary’. The Humber is called Fiidt in the ON 
Knytlinga saga, and there is reason to assume that it was sometimes 
so called in English. ‘Thus Flet c. 1163 YCh 543, 1205 Ch (Imming- 
ham, Li) seems to refer to it. Flethe c. 1150-76 YCh 1399 (Skeflling 
at the mouth of the Humber) seems to have the same meaning. ‘he 
Tees estuary is called Je Flet Fount 172 (Coatham). WAINFLEET Li 
at the mouth of the Steeping was no doubt named from the Steeping 
estuary, formerly Wainfleet. 

Fleet ‘ an arm or earlier channel of a river ’ is obviously found in 
the FLeet (thus 1576 S), which denotes an arm of the Trent N of 
Newark. ‘The same is the meaning of fleet in Schireflet 1175-7 YCh 
1626, which seems to be the name of an arm of the Aire N of Eg- 
borough. 

Fleet ‘ an arm of the sea, a creek ’ is very common in names found 
in early sources or in modern times. E and W FLeerT Do is a long 
narrow channel W of Weymouth. SuHa.rveet I o W is on a tidal 
stream, called Scealdan fleot 949 BCS 879 (‘ the shallow fleet ’). The 
same document mentions Scdsfleot. Mareflet (Io W) is mentioned 
13th AD ii, 312. In Sussex occur Brynesfleot 680 BCS 50 (Pagham, 
where there isacreek), Wralesflet, Woflet 683 BCS 64 (near Chichester). 
In Kent is EBBsFLEET near the sea : Ypwnesfleot ASC (A), Heopwines- 
fleot ib. (E) s.a. 449 ; [pelisflete (stagnum) 1241 Ass 360 ; Epperres-, 
Hepperes-, Hipp(il)isflete 13th St Aug (pl. n.). From Norfolk may 
be mentioned Bradeflett (fishery) 1284 Ipm (Blakeney) and /e 
Brodeflete 13th AD iii (Burnham Deepdale). 

Fleet ‘a creek or tributary of a tidal river’ is common. Many 
names of creeks &c. in the Thames estuary belong here. Examples 
are : Haman-, Haggan-, Seolcingfleot 943 BCS 780 (Thanet), Pirig-, 
Scipfliat 868 BCS 518 (Rochester ; Scipfliat seems to have been a 
navigable channel), Merfleot 959 BCS 1048 (near ‘Tyburn), Melflet 
AD ii, 71 (Edmonton, on the Lea), Stocflidt 958 BCS 1037 (cf. 
Hy et), BENFLEET CREEK Ess (Beamfleot 894 ASC). Here belongs 
FLEET Lo. 

On the Humber estuary are Crosfleot 1033 YCh 8 (Patrington), 
Otringham Flete Bridlington 335 and others. Many place-names 
such as FAXFLEET, SWINEFLEET, YOKEFLEET very likely originally 
denoted creeks or the like. 

The exact meaning of fleet is often doubtful, and it seems probable 
that in some cases the word referred to a stream generally. Examples 
are: Brerflet 1176-95 Selby (Barlby, on the Ouse), Puggeflet 1220 
For Ch 11, 1 (near York, perhaps a tributary of the Derwent), 
Gyselfleth 1180-96 YCh 1394 (at Wawne near the Hull). 

(at) Brodan fleote 958 YCh 3 may refer to a tributary of the Idle 
or to a widened part of the Idle itself. 
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Flitt Beds 

An arm of the Ivel, formerly called Ivet. ‘The name is a back-forma- 
tion from Fiitt, Firrron, FLirwick, on which see PNBeds. Flitton 
is the dative plur of OE fléot ‘a stream’. The name meant ‘ at the 
streams ’. 


Flyford Wo : 

Flyford is found in the names Flyford Flavell and Grafton Flyford. 
Flavell is a mere: phonetic variant of Flyford, due presumably to 
Norman influence. The old name of the villages was Flyford alone. 
The two Flyfords are on both sides of Piddle Brook, and Flyford 
might be an old name of the Piddle. As a matter of fact Habington 
in the seventeenth century says that Flyford Flavell had the addition 
of Fliuord from a brook called Fiford, ‘ which ... gyveth name also 
to Grafton Fliford’. This statement is hardly to be implicitly 
relied on, but it may be true. In BCS 937 Fleferd occurs as a bound- 
ary mark of Phepson, but it cannot in this case refer to Piddle Brook, 
which is too far away from Phepson. ‘There is some reason to suppose 
that Flyford is an old forest-name, but the forest might have been 
named from a stream which ran through it. 

Fliford (brook) 17th Habington i, 224 (cf. supra). 

FLYFORD (vil.): Fleferth dextra levaque illius rivuli qui vulgariter 

Pidwuella vocitatur 930 (c. 1225) BCS 667; Fleferth, Fleferd 972 
(c. 1050) BCS 1282; xt Fleferht 1002 (c. 1225) KCD 1295; Grafton 
sub Flauel 1300 For E 255. 
If Flyford is an old forest-name, it is possible that -ferd is a weakened 
form of OE fyrhd ‘ frith’ ; this is, in fact, suggested in B-'T (Suppl). 
An OE form of fyrhd with loss of h is found in witan fyrde 826 (12th) 
BCS 391. 

On the other hand Piddle is English, and Fleferd’ may be the pre- 
English name of the stream. ‘The similarity between the second 
element of Fleferd and that of Sihtferd and Wenferd also suggests 
that Fleferd is an old river-name. If so, the second element is identical 
with that of the said names. he first element is difficult. There is 
a W ffloyw (ffloew) ‘ bright ’ (Pughe, Anwyl), which would be suitable, 
if it is a genuine old word and the oy (oe) has the same origin as that 
of W gloew, gloyw (cf. Brit Glevum = Gloucester, OE Gleaweceaster). 
An early form of ffloew might have given OE fléw, whose w would be 


lost before the f. 
Font Nb [font] 
Rises in Rothbury Forest and joins the Wansbeck at Morpeth (15 m.). 


Funt c. 1200, 1225, a 1265, 13th (14th) Newm 83, 183, 10, 8, 84 ; 1208, 
1225, a 1265 (14th) Percy 288 f. 326; 1252 Ch. 
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Fount 1208 (14th) Percy 288. 

Font 1261 Coram (PNNb), 1293 Ass 651 m 163 c. 1576S, 1577 H. 

It is doubtful if the suggestion offered ESt liv, 106, that Font 
iS identical with OE -funta in BEDFONT &c. and like it represents a 
British form of Lat fontana (OW finnaun, OCo funten, OBret funton 
&c.), is right. The meaning is not exactly what we should expect, 
and the monosyllabic form in early sources would be remarkable. 
These objections are not fatal, but one would not separate Font 
from FONTHILL, whose first element can hardly be from fontana. 
Lat fons, fontis would be phonetically suitable, for Lat o gives W 
w in swn ‘sound’, pwn ‘burden’ &c. But the word is not found in 
any British language, and for that reason can hardly be the first 
element of Fonthill. 

If Font is a native British word, it might be cognate with Lat 
spiima ‘ froth, foam ’, Skr phéna- the same, OE fam &c., the root 
of which is spor-. A more definite suggestion cannot be made. It 
may be added that the Font has a strong current and might well have 
been called ‘ the foamy river ’. 


Fonthill W 
A small brook, which runs past Fonthill Bishop and Gifford to the 
Nadder at Tisbury. 

(to) Funtgeal, (on) Funtal 984 (15th) KCD 641. 

Funthill 1754 Pococke. 

FONTHILL (vil.): Funtgeall, (et) Funtgéall (Funteal in heading) got 
(rath) BCS 590; (at) Funtial go1-24 ib. 591 ; Funteal 959-75 (12th) 
KCD 610; Fontel 1086 DB. 

The first element is doubtless identical with Font, the river-name. 
The second element is the same as that of DEVERILL, i.e. W 7dl 
‘fertile or cultivated region’ (see further Deverill). ‘The order 
between the elements is that found in late British compounds, that 
is, with the defining element last. 


Fontmell Brook Do 
Runs from near Fontmell Magna to the Stour at Fontmell Parva. 
Funtamel 704 (15th) BCS 107. 
Funtemel, (of) Funtemel, (anlang) Funtmeales 939 (15th) BCS 744 ; (06) 
Funtemel 963 (15th) ib. 1115. 
FONTMELL (vil.) : Ffuntemel, Funtemel 871 (15th) BCS 531 f. ; Funtemel, 
Funtmel 932 (15th) ib. 691 ; Fontemale 1086 DB. 
The early forms seem to point to a disyllabic first element. For this 
name it may be admissible to assume as first member a British form 
of Lat fontana, here in the sense ‘a brook’. But the forms are not 
really very authoritative, and an intrusive vowel is possible. dhe 
3427 M 
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second element is apparently identical with W moel (*mailo-) ‘a bare 
hill’. It may refer to Fontmell Down at the source of the stream. 


Force Beck La 
An alternative name of Rusland Pool, a tributary of the Leven. 
Fosse 1577, 1586 H, 1577 8. 
Force Beck Y (NR) 
A tributary of the upper Lune. 
Engl dial force ‘ waterfall’ from ON fors. Force Beck (La) no 
doubt contains the place-name Force found in Force Forge, Force 
Mill. 


Forest Burn Nb 
Runs through Rothbury Forest to the Coquet. 
Farestey brooke 1577, Farestie brooke 1586 H. 
Harrison’s forms render it doubtful if the seemingly obvious ety- 


mology is correct. The first element looks like a place-name in OE 
stig “ path’. 


Foss Y (NR) 
Rises near Yearsley and runs 16 m. to the Ouse in York. 

Fossam 1195-1215 (15th) Y Ch 321. 

Foss c. 1200 (1300) Ch. 

Masseviz20 Mor Ch 11, 1m 10);.1228 4b, mor, 3714226, 1220, 2255 

E244, 1208, 1341 Cli 12751270) Velnq iss 5 alooveI2 70 Nien 
Ass 1057 m.58 ; 1280 Pat, 1370 Works 11322 s.ena540 Lis 77a. 
FOSSBRIDGE (York): Pontem Fosse 1175-90 (15th) Y Ch 315 ; 1220 For 
Ch 11, 1 m 10; Fosse Bridge 13th Y Inq i, 269. 
FOSSGATE (York): Fossagata, Fossegata c. 1130 (14th) Y Ch 310 f.; 
Fossegate 1300 Ch. 
Foss Y (WR) 
An affluent of the Wharfe near Bolton Percy (7 m.). 
Fosse 1230 (14th) Percy 3 ; c. 1230 (14th) ib. 51. 
Foss Beck Y (ER) 
Comes from the neighbourhood of Pocklington and falls into the 
Pocklington Canal. 
Foss Dike Y (ER) 
A small affluent of the Foulness. 

It seems very probable that the Foss Beck once fell into the Foul- 
ness, and that the Foss Dike is in reality only the lower course of 
the stream. Foss Dike begins little over 3 m. from the place where 
Foss Beck joins the canal. The two examples refer to Foss Dike. 
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Fosse c. 1250 NC Deeds 122 f. (Laytham). 
Fossefeld n.d. Selby ii, 42 (Foggathorpe). 


Foss is ultimately Lat fossa, but the immediate source is no doubt 
British. Lat fossa is found in all the British languages ; cf. W ffs, 
OBret fos, Co fos ‘ ditch, trench, dike’. The Welsh word is often 
found in LL, also in combinations such as fos cinahi 124, foss ciu, foss 
maur 2.42. A name such as Foss would be applied naturally to artificial 
water-courses and to streams that had been canalized. Some of the 
Fosses certainly look like ditches now, as the Foss that falls into the 
Wharfe and Foss Dike. The chief river Foss is like a canal in its 
lower parts. ‘The course of the river has been changed, very likely 
by art. In For Ch 12, 10 is mentioned the old course of the Foss. 
FossDYKE Li, which joins the Witham, is certainly an old canal, 
but it is often referred to in early sources as Fossdyke river : aqua de 
ffosdik’ (fossedyk’) 1281 Ass 486 (passim), Fosdtk flu. 1576 S. Other 
examples are : Fossedic c. 1155, c. 1155-60 DC 169 ff., Fossedike 1275 
RH. But Fospyke Li, a vil. at the mouth of the Welland (Fotesdic 
1202 Ass, Fostdyk’ 1281 Ass 486), contains the pers. name F ot. 


Foulness Y (ER) 
Rises near Everingham and falls into Market Weighton Canal and 
the Humber (c. 15 m.). 
I. (on, andlang) Fulanea 959 (c. 1200) BCS 1052. 
Fulna 12th (1409) Gilb 63 ; 1165-85 (13th) Riev ; 1325 Pat. 
Fulnath 1300 Pat. Fulney 1344 Ipm. Fulne 1350, 1359 Pat. 
Fowlney 1577, Fowlneie 1586 H. 
II. Fulua 1268 Ass 1051 m 38; 13th (14th) Selby ui, 32 ff. 
Fulva 1165-c. 1185 Y Ch 988 (Dodsw MS). 
III. Foulness 1722 map (YDS xxvi, vol. iv, p. 23). 
OE fale éa (filan éa) ‘ the foul (i.e. dirty) river >. ‘The name is hardly 
to the point nowadays, but the stream is slow and has a muddy 
bottom. The forms in v (Fulua, Fulva) no doubt arose owing to 
misreading of Fudna, but they are so common that they must represent 
a scribal tradition. The change into Foudlness is late. It may be due 
to wrong division of Foulney stream or the like. 

It is possible that DirtNess Li, near Crowle, is the name of a stream 
with the same excrescent ss as Foulness. Stonehouse has the form 
Dirkness, and a map of 1838 ib. has Dirtness River. If so, Dirtness 
goes back to OE *Deorcan éa ‘ the dark river ’. 

The adjective fal‘ foul ’ is common in names of rivers and streams. 
Pons de Fulne (Spalding) occurs 1281 QW. Fowtea Brook runs 
near Burslem and Stoke upon Trent (St). Another St stream is 
called Fulee 1219-32 Dieul 316, Fule c. 1250 ib. 313, le Fuylhe 1275 
Trentham 334. The stream at Meerbrook, Tittesworth, a tributary 

M2 
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of the Churnet, seems to be meant. The form Fuylhe is remarkable. 
It may indicate that the name was really OE Fle, a derivative of 
fal with an 16n-suffix. 

Fow Le Brook is a tributary of the Wheelock (Ch). FuLt Brook 
falls into the Tame S of Walsall (St). Frttey Brook Do, a tributary 
of Bow Brook, seems to be referred to as Folebroch’, Fulebrok 1288 
Ass 212, 215. FowcILu Beck (East Harlsey, Y) seems to be Fulbroke 
Riev 208. In early sources occur: ponx fulan broc 939 (12th) BCS 
742 (Droxford, Ha), on Fulan broce 950 (copy) ib. 887 (Pucklechurch, 
Gl), yone Fulan broc (Sutton, Nt) 958 Y Ch 3 ; Fulebrok’ 1220 Ass 
401 (O), Fulebroc 1221 Ass (Gl). 


Fowey Co [foi] 
Rises in Bodmin Moor and flows 20 m. to the English Channel near 
Fowey port. 
Fawe c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 1276 RH, 1284 Ass 111 m 24; 1300 
Ipm, 1301 Cl) 1302 Ass117 1m 475 1303 VA: 
Fawy 1241 (14th) Montacute, 1284 Ass 111 m 32. 
Fowy 1344 Cl. Fowey (‘ rises at a spring called Few’) 15th W Worc ; 
Fowey 1443 Pat, c. 1540 L. 
Fawey c. 1540 L, 1586 Camden. Fawy, Faw 1577 H. 
Hoy 1576 5, 1577 H, 1602 Carew. 
FAWTON : Fauuitone hd 1084, Fauuitona 1086 Exon ; Fawintone 1086 
DB ; Fawitone 1238 (14th) Montacute ; Foweton 1311 Ch. 

FOWEY (port): Fawy 1255 FF; Fawe 1257-80, Fauwe 1310 Ep Reg ; 
Fawy, Fowey, Foy 1330 Inq aqd ; Fawey, Cornish Fawathe c. 154 
L ; Foy hauen, in Cornish, Foath 1602 Carew. , 

FOWEY MOOR : Fawimore 1238 (14th) Montacute ; Fawemore 1300 Ipm. 
There seem to have been two English forms of the name. Fawe is 
so common that it can hardly be a mere spelling for Fawy. It seems 
doubtful if both Fawe and Fawy can be derived from a Co *Fawi. 
More likely we have perhaps to assume an original form with the 
sufhx corresponding to the common Welsh -wy. Fawe might 
represent adoption from an OCo *Fawé or the like, while Fawy 
might be an adaptation of a later OCo *Fauy from *Fawuy. The OE 
form would seem to have had long a, which was later developed 
regularly to 6. This, of course, does not imply that the OCo vowel 
was @. 

If Fowey is a comparatively late name, it might be a derivative 
of the Cornish equivalent to OBret fau, fou, W ffawydd (really ffaw- 
wydd) ‘beeches’. This is a Lat loan-word, but it must have been 
adopted early, for fau, fou occurs in many Breton place-names. 
Faou denotes a brook, Faovipic (Le Faouet 1448) a brook, and Lr 
FaourT (fou 1169, Fagetum 14th) a place in Morbihan (Dict Top). 
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Fresca Du or Nb 
The name is known only from Bede. 

(fluuium) Fresca c. 720 (toth) Bede HA. 
Freshney Li 
A tributary of the Humber at Grimsby. 

(portus de) Freskeney 1275 RH ; Freskeney 1280 Pat. 

Freshney 1280 Inq aqd. 
Friskney Li 
A lost name of a stream that falls into the Wash S of Wainfleet. It 
gave name to Friskney vil. 

FRISKNEY (vil.) : Frischenet 1086 DB ; Friskeneye 1303 FA ; Freschena 
1115-18 LiS; Freskena Hy 2 DC 385 ; 1256 BM; Freschenei c. 1150 
Cae Freskenei Hy 2 DC 4; Freskenay 1291 Tax ; Freskeneia 13th 

ilb. 
Freshwater I o W 
Apparently an old name of the Yar. Freshwater vil. is on the upper 
Yar. 

FRESHWATER (vil.): Frescewatre 1086 DB ; Fressewater 1202, Fresk(e)- 
water J Abbr; Fresqwatere, Freskewatere 1263 Ipm; Fressewatere 
1284 Ipm; Freschewetere 1291 ‘Tax. 

Freshwater Ha (lost) 
The stream at Sowley W of Beaulieu. It formed the W boundary of 
Beaulieu liberty. 

Fresshwatur E 1 (13th) Beaulieu f 8. 

Fresca is a derivative of OE *fresc, fersc ‘ fresh’ (cf. OHG frisc, 
OFris fersk, ON ferskr). Mod fresh is held in NED to be due to 
adoption of Fr frais. ‘That may be right, but the place-names 
containing the word show that the non-metathesised form must 
have been in common use in OE dialects. Freshney represents OE 
Frescan éa, whose sk remained before the back vowel. The early 
forms usually have sk, later replaced by sh owing to influence from 
fresh. Friskney is identical with Freshney, and early forms as a 
rule preserve the e. The form Friskney, found as early as DB, is 
not easy to explain definitely. Possibly there was an OE frisc too, 
identical with OHG frisc. Also Freshwater shows variation between 
sk and sh. Freskwater is the regular descendant of OE *Frescan 
weetere. Freshwater may be developed from the nom *Fresce wexter 
or it may be due to the influence of the adj fresh. 

Fresh in the river-names refers to fresh water as against salt. The 
names containing the adjective denote rivers that fall into the sea 
or an estuary with salt water. We may assume that Bede’s Fresca 
was also a stream that fell into the sea. 
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Frome Do 

Rises at Evershot and flows past Frome St Quintin (or Little F.), 
Chilfrome, Frome Vauchurch, Frampton, Frome Whitfield (all 
above Dorchester) to Poole Harbour below Wareham (35 m.). 


I. Frauu 894 Asser. Fraw a 1118 (12th) Flor, c. 1540 L. 
II. (be) Frome 869 (15th) BCS 525 ; 966 (15th) ib. 1186. 
(be) Frume 869 (15th) BCS 526. 
Fromemoupe, -muthe 939 (copy) BCS 738 f. 
(into) Frommudan, (to) Fromudan 1121 (s.a. 998, 1015) ASC (E). 
Frome a 1118 (12th) Flor, c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 1268 Ass 202 m 
23d; 1280 Ass 206 m 8d; 1280 Ch; 1288 Ass 215 m 13; 1384 BM, 
c. 1540 L, 1586 H. 
Froma 1212 FF ; (1312) Christchurch i, 140. From’ 1244 Ass 201 m 
Ted: 
Froome 1384 BM, 1754 Pococke. 
FROME (villages): Froma, Fromma, Litelfroma 1086 Exon; Frome 1086 
DB, 1214 FF, 1275 RH ; From 1212 Fees 88. 
FRAMPTON : Frontone 1086 Exon ; Frantone 1086 DB ; Fremettona 1254 
BM ; Frampton 1276 RH ; Frompton’ 1288 Ass 215 m 12 d ; Frump- 
ton’ 1268 Ass 202 m 25 d. 
Frome W, So [fru-m] 


Rises near Witham Friary and flows c. 20 m. past Frome to the Avon 
at Freshford. 

From 7o1 (12th) BCS 10s. 

Fron 701 (10th) BCS 106. Fron 701 (c. 1300) Malm i, 343. 

(on ddzre healfe) From 987 (12th) KCD 658. 

Frome 1218 For Ch 12,1; 1279 For E154; 1280 Ass 759 m 36d; 1586H. 

Frome-water 1298 For (Collinson). Frome 1577 H. 

Froume 1575 S. Fromum (acc) 1586 Camden 11o. 


FROME (town) : Froom 705 (12th) BCS 114 ; (6n) Frome 955 ASC (A); 
(on) Fromesetinga hagen 964 (late copy) BCS 1127; Froma 1086 
Exon, 1212 Fees 81 ; Frome 1086 DB. 

Frome Gl 


Rises at Chipping Sodbury and flows 16 m. past Frampton Cotterell 
and Frenshay to the Avon at Bristol. 
(andlang) Frome, Fromes 950 (copy) BCS 887. 
pontem de Frome 1192 (13th) Glouc. Frome early 13th Glouc, 1221 
Ass, 1248 Ass 274 m 12; 1251 Pat, 1287 Ass 280 m 31; 15th 
W Wore. 
Froma 1248 Ass 274 m 14. 
Frama 1221 Ass. 
Froom 1712 Atkyns, Glostershire 204. 
FRAMPTON COTTERELL : Frantone 1086 DB ; Frompton’ 1248 Ass 274 


m 13 ; Framton’, Frampton’ Hethe 1378 ff. Works i, 148 f. 
FRENSHAY : Fromscawe 1257 Baddeley. 
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Frome Gl 


Rises near Brimpsfield and flows 18m. past Frampton Mansell, 
Fromebridge, Frampton on Severn to the Severn at Framilode. 
Frome 1248 Ass 274 m7. Fraw alias Frome, From c. 1540 L. 
FRAMILODE (in early examples generally a fishery): Framilade 1138 
(13th) Glouc i, 223; Fremelada 1176 P, -lade 1199-1220 (13th) 
Winchcomb ; Fremelodes-, Frymelodewere 1395 Works i, 161, 164; 
Fromelode Hy 2 (13th) Glouc i, 350 et passim ; Fromilade 1248 Ass 
oy 274i, Tis 
FRAMPTON MANSELL: Frantone 1086 DB. 
FRAMPTON ON SEVERN : frantone 1086 DB ; Fromtone 1221 Ass ; Fram- 
tone (p) 1248 Ass 274 m 7 d ; Frompton super Sabrinam 1315 Ipm. 
FROMEBRIDGE : Frompbrigg’, Frombrigges 1378 ff. Works i, 147. 
FROCESTER : Frowecestre 1086 DB ; Froucestre Hy 2 (13th) Glouc. 
Frome He 


Rises above Thornbury and flows 20 m. past Bromyard, Li. Frome, 
Bishops, Halmonds, Castle, Canon, and Priors Frome to the Lugg 
near Hampton Bishop. 

From 840 BCS 429 (Bromyard). 

Frumeye, Fromey c. 1540 L. 

Frome 1577 S, H, 1586 Camden g1. Fromey 1577, Fromeie 1586 H. 

FROME (villages): et Frome a 1038 KCD 755; Frome, Brismerfrvm, 

Nerefrum 1086 DB ; Fromam 1138 AC; Frome 1256 Ass 300 C m 

255d: 
The OE form is Frém, obl Frome. ‘The length of the vowel is proved 
by spellings such as Froom, Fron and by later forms. <A u appears 
remarkably early (Nerefrum &c. DB). The common Frampton is 
due to early shortening of din Frémtun. As Old English had no real 
short o before nasals, the shortened vowel passed into the sound 
developed from a and written a or 0 (as OE man, mon), which later 
became a in most dialects. Occasional Frama is due to influence 
from Frampton. Frdn 701 is no doubt miswritten for rom. ‘The 
common e in early forms of Framilode is not quite clear. Presumably 
it is due to 7-mutation caused by the 7 of the early prefix gi- (of 
gelad) or by an 7 developed from gi. If so, Framilode must be a very 
old name. 

Asser’s Frauu, as discovered by Dr. Bradley (Asser, ed. Stevenson, 
p. 248 f.), represents the normal Welsh development. Florence’s 
and Leland’s Fraw is, of course, from Asser. Leland’s raw for one 
GI Frome is not to be taken seriously. But a later Welsh form very 
likely occurs in Frocester, Gl. Dr. Bradley also points out the identity 
of Frome and Frraw (Anglesey). The latter name appears as ffraw 
in a poem in the Red Book (Skene ii, 264). ABERFFRAW is Aberffrav 
12th BB, Aberffraw Rees 18. Ffraw must then go back to earlier 
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*Frquv from *From. Asser’s Frauu probably represents the stage 
Frauv. Frocester (Frowe- DB) seems to contain the earlier Welsh 
stage *Frdv, whose dv became OE ou. 

Already Pughe suggests that Ffraw is identical with W ffraw * fair, 
fine, brisk ’. ‘The base of this would then be OW *frém, Brit *fram-. 
Welsh ffr can only represent Prim Celt spr, according to some also 
sr (Pedersen i, p. 82). The probable base of ffraw and Frome is 
*spram- or *sprom-. ‘This is to be derived from the widely spread 
root sp(h)er-, sp(h)eré- ‘ to strew, to sprinkle, to spirt ’ &c. found with 
various determinatives in Lat spargo, Engl spark, sprinkle, W ffrau 
‘torrent ’, adj ‘ flowing ’, Co frow ‘ flux’, MBret frau, Bret frao ‘a 
crow’, W ffrwst ‘haste’. Vide Walde (spargo), Persson, pp. 788 ff., 
868 ff., Pedersen i, p. 81, WG, p. 146 &c. A stage *spra- or *spro- 
actually occurs in G spriihen, MDu sproeien. 

‘The exact meaning of the name Frome must remain obscure. It 
may have been simply something like ‘ running water ’. ‘The Fromes 
have nothing very characteristic about them that may suggest any 
definite meaning. ‘They have a comparatively slow current; a 
meaning ‘ swift river’ is not probable. 


G 
Gade Herts 
Rises near Li. Gaddesden and flows 14 m. past Gt Gaddesden and 
Gadebridge to the Colne at Rickmansworth. 

aqua de Gateshede n. d. (15th) St Alban f 25. 

water of Gateseye 1364 AD iii. Gatesden water c. 1540 L. 

Gadus 1577, 1586 H. 

GADDESDEN : Gatesdene 944-6 (c. 1250) BCS 812 ; Gatesdene 1086 DB ; 
Gatisden (p) 1278 Ass 323; Parva Gatesden 1452 BM ; Gaddisden 
magna 1458 BM; Little Gaddesden 1498 Ipm. 

Gade is a late back-formation from Gaddesden, after the medial ¢ 
had passed into d. Very likely the name was invented by Harrison. 
The first element of Gaddesden is no doubt a personal name derived 
from a stem *Gait-. ‘The form Gateseye may point to an original 
stream-name OE *G&teséa with the same first element as Gaddesden. 


Gamber. See Amber. 


Gannel Co 
Falls into the sea near Newquay. 
Ganal 1803 Polwhele, Hist of Co. 
TREGANNEL : Tregenwal (p) 1327 Subs (G). 
Mr Gover thinks -gannel is a personal name (= W Cynwal). 
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Garren or Garron He 


Rises W and NW of Orcop and runs 12 m. past Llangarren to the 
Wye near Goodrich. Glangarren is on the stream (Bannister). 
Garran 1558 AD v; 1577 S. Garran brooke 1577 H. Garan, Garon 
1582 AD v. 

LLANGARREN : Lann Garan, Lan Garannc.1150 LL; Llangaran1582 AD v. 
As llan is a feminine word, we expect the g- of Llangarren to be due 
to earlier k(c). But names in Llan- often appear without lenation, the 
reason being mostly that Lian- has replaced earlier Nant-. On Llan- 
for Nant- see Owen’s Pembr i, 440. Llangarren very likely represents 
earlier Nantgarren, in which case the g- is original. The old form 
of the river-name is Garan, which is identical in form with W, 
OCo, Bret garan ‘a crane’; cf. Gaul trigaranus‘ with three cranes ’. 
I have no doubt Garan is derived from garan‘acrane’. It may be a 
shortening of Dufr Garan or the like, or else a derivative of the word. 
In Wales occur several stream-names derived from (in form identical 
with) names of animals, as ARTH, BRAN, T'wrcu ; cf. arth ‘a bear ’, 
bran ‘a raven’, twrch ‘a boar ’. 


Gaunless Du 
Rises N of Barnard Castle and falls into the Wear at Bishop Auck- 
land (15 m.). 

Gauhenles late 12th, c. 1220 FPD 177, 178, 71. 

Gawenles, Gaweles 1242 Ass 223 m 4. 

Gaunles 1291 RPD (PNNb). Gaunlesse, Gaunlesbrigg 1338 Hatfield 

201. Gaounles 1312 RPD (PNNb). 

Gamles 1316 Pat. 

Gaundelesse, Gaundeles c. 15401. Gawnde-, Gaundlesse 1577 H. 
The earliest form Gauhenles occurs thrice and may seem authoritative. 
But it is used in three charters dealing with the same land, and the 
wording in the three is identical : (18 acres) ‘ infra halham inter Wer 
et Gauhenles ’. The later charters may have copied the first, and the 
three forms are reduced to one. Gauhen- can hardly be anything 
else than a spelling for a form intermediate between Gajen- and the 
later Gawen-. The h cannot represent a Brit h from earlier s, for 
that would have disappeared centuries before the time when the 
form turns up. The spelling wh for 3 or a w developed from it is 
rare, but it occurs. Robert Manning has drauhen for drawn. It 
occurs also for old w, as in Katlauhe 1243 La Ing. We may thus 
start from a base *Ga3enles. I have suggested (IPN i, 24) that -/ess 
might be identical with Welsh gilais ‘ stream’ (cf. Doucias &c.), 
but that leaves the first part unaccounted for.’ I now think the name 


: The base gando- suggested by Gordon & Smith is ruled out by the early forms. 
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is Scandinavian. There is a Scand word gagn ‘use’, which was 
adopted into English and appears in Orm as ga3henn, later as gawin 
(NED). From this was formed an adjective gagnlauss ‘ useless ’, 
which appears, with anglicized second element, in Orm as gazhennles 
‘of no avail’. I suppose Gaunless represents an ON Gagnilaus ‘ the 
useless river’. The name may refer to scarcity of fish and we might 
compare it with Swedish names of lakes such as Fisk/ésen ‘ the fishless 
one’ (Hellquist, Sjinamn). Or the name might be euphemistic for 
‘the dangerous stream’, if the river was one that caused damage 
by sudden floods. There is hardly anything in the appearance of the 
stream nowadays that warrants such a theory, but the stream may 
have been different in the old days. 

This etymology accounts for all the forms. Gamles 1316, if it 
stands for Gainles, and not for Gaunles, may be compared with ME 
gein, a side-form of gawen (NED gain). The change Gawen- > Gaun- 
is regular. What really tells in favour of this etymology is the fact 
that there is another instance of the name, viz. Gaunlisker 12th 
Newm 48. The name denotes a marsh near Lintz and does not 
contain the name of the river Gaunless. Gaunlisker would seem to 
mean ‘ the useless marsh’. It is, of course, admitted that Gaunlis- 
may be a stream-name here also. Anyhow, the occurrence of the 
name twice would be suggestive. 


Gauze Brook. See Corse. 


Gearnec Wo 
Apparently a stream at Hallow and Moseley. 

(on) Gearnec (swa andlang broces) 851 (11th) BCS 462 ; Gearuec (var. 

Gearnec) 961~70 (11th) ib. 1139. 

With this name is perhaps to be compared Gearri ford 816 (11th) 
BCS 356 (Hallow). 

It is not certain that Gearnec is a stream-name. The forms do not 
in any case permit of an etymology. 


Gelt Cu 
Rises at Butt Hill on the Northumberland border and falls into the 
Irthing SW of Brampton (10 m.). 

Gelt c. 1200, 13th (copy) Lanercost ii, 6, 7).Vis 33/1226 For Chak, te 

1295 Ipm, 1576 5S. 

Kelt 13th (copy) Lanercost vi, 3. Gilly 1577, Gillie 1586 H. 

GELT (forest) : Gelt 1295 Ipm. 

GELTSDALE : Geltesdal 1295, Geltesdale 1486 Ipm. 
Gelt Burn Nb 
Rises at Butt Hill on the border of Cumberland, close to the source 
of the Gelt, and joins the S Tyne. 
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The Gelt is a swift mountain stream, which runs with many forces 
and rapids over rocks and boulders in a deep ravine. The scenery 
is wild and romantic. 

Ar geilt means ‘ mad, wild’. A river-name derived from this, ‘ the 
wild stream ’, would be very apt. Irish origin is quite possible in 
Cumberland. he name might have been introduced by Scandina- 
vian immigrants from Ireland. The ON verda at gialti ‘ to go mad’ 
is held to contain a loan-word from Ir geilt ; this would show that the 
word was known to the Scandinavians in the West. 

However, one would rather assume a British origin. ‘The corre- 
sponding British word is W gzyilt, Co guellz, gwylls ; cf. also OCo 
guilter ‘ molossus ’, OBret gueld-enes ‘ insula indomita ’ (Pedersen i, 
p. 96). ‘The British word has consonantal w (W gw-=[gw]). The 
relation between the Irish and British words is obscure. Pedersen 
thinks they are unrelated or that the Irish word is a loan-word from 
British, while Morris Jones derives both from *ghuelti-. If Pedersen 
is right in his opinion that Ar guh- gave Brit g normally, which 
could later by an analogical change become gw (as in W gwellt 
“grass ’=Ir ge/t) we might postulate an early Brit *gelt, which 
could give Engl Gelt. But it is doubtful if this is correct. Morris 
Jones (§ 92) assumes that guh (ghu) became W gw (? through w), 
i g. 7 that is right, Gelt cannot be derived from the British word 

or ‘ wild’. 


ON gil, ME gill ‘a ravine.’ 

The word is common in the North (Cu, We, La, Y) in names of 
valleys, and occasionally the name of the valley is transferred to the 
stream in the valley. But usually the stream is denoted by the name 
in -gill and beck, burn or the like. Examples are: AcGILL Beck Y 
(a trib. of the Burn) —Cross Gitu Cu (a trib. of 5 ‘Tyne : Grosgil- 
heued 1479 Hexham).—ELLeRGILL Beck We (a trib. of the Lune : 
Ellergylle 1310 Whitby).—Prigest GiLt Cu (Whitehaven : Prestegile 
13th St Bees)—RacILL Beck (PNLa).—TuorsciLL Beck Y (a trib. 
of the Tees : Thuresgylle c. 1540 L). 

The first element of names in -gi// is usually Scandinavian. 


Gilcambon Beck Cu [gilks-mon] Edenside. 
Falls into the Caldew E of Caldbeck. 
aqua de Gylecamban 1292 Ass 135 m 2d. 
GILCAMBON : Gilkamban 1285 For E 5 ; 1324 Ipm ; Gilcamon (park) 1488 
Ipm. 
ON gil ‘a ravine, a narrow valley ’ and the ON pers. n. Kamban, a 
name of Irish origin (Scandinavians, p. 24). 
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Gillerbeck Cu 

Gillerbeck Head Fm is situated at the source of a tributary of the 
Lyne. The name is no doubt identical with Gylderbek (pl. We) 
1342 AD iv, 453, whose first element is clearly ON gildra, gildre ‘a 
snare, trap ’, found also as a loan-word in ME gilder. ‘The name 
means ‘ a brook in which traps were set for otters, beavers &c.’ 


Gilpin We 
Rises near Bowness and runs 8 m. to the Kent NW of Heversham. 
On the stream are Gilpin Plant., Gilpin Mill (high up), Gilpin Bank, 
Gilpin Cottages. 

the watter of Gylpyne 16th Kendale ii, 8. Gilpin becke, (the . . water of) 

Gilpin 1614 CWNS xiv, 300. 

The river-name must be connected with the family name Gilpin, com- 
mon in Westmorland from the thirteenth century. One branch of the 
family is recorded at Kentmere from the fourteenth century. Other 
references to the family in deeds relating to N Lancashire and West- 
morland are found 1293, 1301 La Inq and elsewhere. No doubt the 
stream was named from the family, though there is no definite 
evidence, so far as I know, that members of the family held land 
just on the Gilpin. River-names derived from family names are not 
common, but they do occur. One instance is aqua de Kaynnes 1288 
Ass 212 m 4, apparently a tributary of the Brit, Do. Kaynnes must 
be the family name Keynes, Kaznes, found in 'Tarrant Keynston, Do 
(olim Tarente Kahaynes and the like). Probable other cases are 
GRIFFIN’S BROOK and 'TRAPNELL BRooK, Wo (a trib. of the Rea, 6”), 
HamMonb Beck Li (a trib. of the Witham : Hammond Becke 1577 H) 
and PymMes Brook Mx. 


Ginge Brook Berks 
Runs from near Ginge to the Thames at Sutton Courtenay. 

Geenge 726-37 (c. 1200) BCS 155. 

Geing broc 959 (c. 1225) ib. 1047. 

GINGE (h.): Gainge 815 (c. 1200) BCS 352; Gegin C. 1225) ibsr0a7: 

ea ae DB. e ane PN a EN 2 I 

I have nothing to add to what is said in PN -ing. The name may be 
derived from an OE personal name Géga or from OE gégan ‘ to 
turn aside ’. In the latter case the name would refer to the winding 
course of the stream. 


Gipping Sf 

Rises near Gipping and flows to Orwell Haven (17 m.). 
Gipping 1586 Camden 257. Gippen or Gipping 1764 Suff Trav. 
GIPPING (vil.) : Gippinges Hy 2 (12th) Waltham f 52 d; Gippingneweton, 
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Gypping E 1 BM ; Gippingneuton 1301 FF ; Gyppinges Newtone 1318 
BM. See further PN -ing. ae : 

Gipping is probably a back-formation from the place-name Gipping, 

as suggested already by Skeat. The form Gippinges from the twelfth 

century tells in favour of Gipping, the name of the place, being an 


old plural *Gyppingas. 


Gipsey or Gypsey Race Y (ER) 

Runs past Boynton &c. to the N Sea at Bridlington (13 m.). 
Gypse 1327 Ipm. 

Probably an OE G'yppes-éa, the first element being the personal name 

*Gypp that is the base of Gippinc Sf. Cf. also Grpton Y (Moorman). 

Race is race ‘ channel or bed of a stream’ (NED race sb‘ 8, c). 


Gladder Brook Wo 
Falls into the Severn in Areley Kings. 

Gloddere, Glodderebrugge 1366 Cl (p. 262). 

Glodder Brooke 1595 AD v. 

GLADDER (lost) : Gloddre 1275 Duignan, 1332 Subs, 1341 NI. Cf. PNWo. 
Stream-names in -der may always be suspected of being old com- 
pounds with Brit *dubro- ‘ river’ (W dwfr, dwr &c.) as second ele- 
ment. ‘The first element might be a form of W gloyw, gloew “ bright ’, 
OW glow ‘liquidum’. As regards the vowel we may compare 
Gloucester: OBrit Glévum, Car Glout HB, OE Gleaweceaster &c., 
W Caer Loyw. A form Gloweceastre appears as early as ASC (E) 
s.a. 1093, and DB has Glouuecestre. Here it seems OW oiw has 
given OE ow. In Glouuecestre the w was preserved before the vowel. 
In Gloddre it would naturally disappear before the consonant. ‘The 
history of the vowel (diphthong) in W gloyw and Brit Glévum is not 
clear and opinions vary regarding it. But a stage oiw would have 
been reached early enough for it to explain the o of Gloddre. 


Glaisdale. See Glaze Brook. 


Glangles Cu 
A lost name of a stream apparently in Denton. 

Glangles 13th (copy) Lanercost iii, 7, v, 26. 
A compound of W glan ‘ pure’ and glais ‘a stream’. On the early 
forms of glais, vide Doucias. The initial g- of glais is preserved as 
in Douglas. 


Glasney Co 
Very likely an old name of Penryn River, which falls into the Fal 
estuary near Falmouth. Glasney was a monastery near Penryn. 
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GLASNEY (pl.): Glasneyth 1291 Ass 1295 m 13; 1306 Ass 1335 m 15; 

1314 Ass 1357 m 2 (all G). 

The name looks like a compound of Co glas ‘ blue, green, grey ’ and 
the river-name Neto. Cf. W names such as GLAscwM, GLASFFRWD, 
GasLyNn. A similar compound of an adjective and a river-name is 
Camguili LL 140, now the Gwili, a tributary of the Llwchwr. Cam 
is W cam ‘ crooked ’. 


Glaven Nf [glevn, gleivn] 
Rises E of Holt and falls into the sea near Cley (12 m.). Glandford 
vil. is on the stream. 

Glow, Glowy, Glouius 15°77, Glow, Glowie 1586 H. 

GLANDFORD : Gla’forda, Glamforda 1086 DB; Glamford 1257 Ass 568 ; 
1275 RH ; Glaumford (p) 1286 Ass 573 ; Glan-, Glaunford 1291 Vax ; 
Glannford 1317, Glaunford 1323 BM. 

Glaven is probably a back-formation from Glandford. It seems to 
be a hypercorrect form due to the fact that ven is often shortened 
to m, as in sen for seven (in sevennight), Denshire for Devonshire, e’en 
for even &c. Glanford was apparently taken to be a reduced form 
of Glavenford. 

Glandford is presumably identical with GLANForRD Li (now Brigg) : 
Glaunford 1256 FF, 1276 RH, Claunford’ 1275 RH, Glaumford 
Bridge 1294, Glaunfordebrigge 1330 Ipm, Glamfordbrig’ 1363 Cor 
217. ‘The first element of Glandford might well be a river-name 
derived from W glan ‘ pure’ ; such a name would suit the pleasant 
trout-stream with its clear water. But such an etymology does not 
suit Glanford (L1), as this place is on the Ancholme. 'The etymology 
is complicated by the fact that it is doubtful if the original form was 
Glan- or Glam-. 'Vhe earliest form of Glandford (Glamford DB) may 
tell in favour of Glam-, but n may have become m early before f ; cf. 
STAMFORD for Stanford. An element Glam- may be derived from OE 
gléam ‘ merriment’. If this is right, Glandford, Glanford would mean 
‘ford where sports were held’ or the like. A satisfactory etymology 
of an element Glan- is not easy to find. So I am inclined to believe 
~ that the OE base was Gléamford, whose éa was shortened early and 
became ME a. The form Glanford would have to be explained as a 
hypercorrect form. An n was liable to become m before f, as in 
Stamford &c., and by reaction against this tendency nm might be 
ee and substituted even in pronunciation for original m before 
an f. 

Harrison’s Glow (Glowy) may be artificial and need not represent 
an actual local pronunciation. Possibly in Glanford, Glaunford the 
nasal was lost occasionally before f, as in StororD from Stanford. 
A form *Glauford might have been the starting-point for a back- 
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formation *Glaw, which was made into Glow owing to association 
with the verb glow. 


Glaze Brook D 


A small tributary of the Avon near S Brent. It has two arms, 
formerly E and W Glas. The source is Glaze Head, and Glass- 
combe is on the stream. 
due Glas 1240 For (Ep Reg). 
Esterglas, Westerglas 1316 Pat. 
Lez Glasez 1557 Oliver Mon 378. 
GLAZE HEAD : caput Glas 1240 For (Ep Reg) ; caput de Glase 1557 Oliver 
Mon 378. 
GLASSCOMBE : Glascumb (wood) 1316 Pat. 
Glaze Brook La 
Rises S of Horwich and runs (c. 14 m.) past Hindley and Abram to 
the Mersey at Glazebrook. 
Glasebroc 1190-9, 1212-42, 1217-19, 1230-45 (1268) Cockersand 
649-65. Glasebrok 1246 Ass. 
Glasbro(o)ke c. 1540 L. Gles or Glesbrooke water 1577 H. 
GLAZEBROOK : Glasbroc (p) 1227 FF ; Glasebrok 1246 Ass. 
Glaisdale Beck Y (NR) 
Rises in Glaisdale Moor and flows to the Esk near Glaisdale vil. Glais- 
dale Head is near the source of one of the headstreams of the brook. 
rivus de Glasedale c. 1200 (13th) Guisb ii, 192. Glasedal Beck 1223 FF. 
Glasedalebech c. 1275 (13th) Guisb ii, 146. 
GLAISDALE : Glasedal 1223, Glasdale 1228 FF. 


Glaze Brook and Glaisdale evidently contain an old river-name Glas. 
This may perhaps be compared with GLASENBACH and GLASBACH 
in Germany (Glasa 933 &c. ; Glasipach 1074 F6). Forstemann derives 
Glas- from an adj *glasa- ‘ bright ’, whose existence, by the way, is 
supported by OSax glaso ‘ grey horse’. But it is not very probable 
that the adjective was still used by the Anglo-Saxons at the time 
of their migration to Britain. Nor can the streams well have 
been named from Continental streams with the name Glas ; they 
do not belong to the earliest streams the Anglo-Saxons came to know. 
It seems more probable to me that the Engl Glas is derived from 
Brit *glasto- (W glas ‘blue, green, grey’ &c.). The Cornish 
form is given by Lhuyd as gldz. The word is found in several 
stream-names in Wales, as AFON Las, Cwm Gtias Bacu and DuLas 
(in so far as it is not for earlier Dulais ; cf. Doucias). It should be 
added, however, that the D Glaze Brook is a small stream with clear 
water and a pebbly bottom, but with no definite colour. ‘The La 
Glaze Brook is in an industrial district, and therefore black. 
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In PNWo it is suggested that GLAssHAMPTON (Wo) has as first 
element a river-name identical with Glaze (Brook). In favour of the 
view that Glass- is a river-name tells the fact that Glasshampton 
Bridge is called Glazen Bridge in the old 1”. But it is doubtful if 
the river-name can be identical with Glaze. Early forms of Glass- 
hampton are : Glese DB, Glyshampton 1255, Cleshampton 1275 Ass, 
Glasne 1275 Ass &c. It is possible that Glass represents an earlier 
form of W glais ‘stream’, an early OW *Gles (with palatalized s). 
But the interchange of e (y) and a in early forms is curious, and the 
etymology of the element may be different. It is by no means certain 
that it is an old river-name. 


Gleden Wo 
In Warndon NE of Worcester (PNWo). Perhaps the brook that rises 
near Glenthorn and falls into the Severn. 

(to Sere) Gledenun 978 (11th) KCD 618. 
Gleden may be derived from OE gléd ‘ bright ’ (cf. Anglia-Beiblatt 
Xxxiii, 67), if we may assume a native English name formed with a 
suffix -indn. I know of no certain analogous examples, but at least 
-ind is apparently a common derivative suffix in river-names of 
Germanic origin in Germany ; cf. Witt, p. 206 ff. 

OE gledene ‘ gladdon, Iris’ might be the base, if it had long 2, 
but that seems rather doubtful. 


Glem Sf 
Falls into the Stour near Long Melford. Glemsford is near the stream. 
GLEMSFORD (vil.): Glemesford c. 1050 (12th) KCD 907; 1275 RH; Clames- 
ford, -a 1086 DB. 
Glem Sf 
A tributary of the Alde, on which is Glemham. 

Ripa in Glenham 1286 Ass 827 m 52d. Gleme 1577, 1586 H. 

GLEMHAM (vil.) : Glemham, Gliemham, Glaimham, Cliemham 1086 DB. 
Glem is no doubt a back-formation in both cases, as proposed by Skeat. 
The etymology of Glemsford and Glemham is complicated among 
other things by the variation in the DB forms of Glemham, which 
are not easy to reconcile with each other. Gliem- seems to point to 
Glém-, while Glaim- suggests OE Glém- or Gléam-. Perhaps the first 
element is OE gléam ‘ merriment’ as in GLANFORD (see GLAVEN). 


Glen Li 


Rises SE of Grantham and flows to the Welland below Spalding 
(36 m.). It flows past Pinchbeck and Surfleet. 
Glenye 1276 RH ; Glen 1365 Pat ; la Glene 1435 Pat. 
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Joins the Till NW of Wooler. The name Glen is applied to the river 
from Kirknewton, where the Bowmont and College Burn meet. 

(in) fluuio Gleni c. 730 (8th) Bede ii, 14. 

Glene c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede (B ; Gien T, Clane O, Ca). 

Glene 1256, 1269 Ass, 1293 Ass 651 m 6, 10 ; -muth 1269 Ass. 

Glyne c.1540 L. Glin 1586 H. 

GLENDALE (valley, ward) : Glendale, -dala c. 1122 (13th) Riev ; (Neutun 

in) Glendale J Rutland iv, 83 ; Glendale 1275 RH ; Glyndalec. 1540 L. 
It seems probable that the name Glen was formerly applied to some 
part of the present Bowmont. In 1269 Ass Michael of Kilham and 
Alan of Howtel are mentioned as ‘ custodes’ of the Glen. Both 
places are near the Bowmont a few m. above Kirknewton. Glendale 
ward embraced a good deal of land between the Bowmont and the 
‘ali\(see: REL i; 79 f.). 

The OE form was Glen or Glene, probably the latter, as indicated 
by Glene OE Bede. Bede’s Gleni is the genitive of a latinized Glenus. 
Glenye RH (11) has had OE éa added. 

The name may be identified with Glen HB, the name of a river 
at which Arthur fought a battle. It is even possible that Glein refers 
to the Nb Glen, though Skene (i, 52) identifies it with Glen in 
Ayrshire. The base is Brit *glanto- or *glania, a derivative of 
*elano-, W glan ‘ clean, holy, beautiful, fair’. ‘This base is presup- 
posed, according to Pedersen, § 386, by MW gleyndit, W gleindid 
‘ purity, holiness ’. Glanio- would give early OW *Gilen (with palata- 
lized n), whence OE Glene ; cf. -gles (in. Doucias &c.) from an 
early form of W glais. 

Both the Glens have clear water, and there is no particular reason 
to suppose any other meaning for the name than ‘ the clean one ’. 


Glen Le 

Perhaps an old name of the Sence, which rises near Billesdon and falls 
into the Soar below Narborough. Glen magna and Glen parva are 
villages on the Sence situated some 5 m. apart. 

(aqua de) Glen 1247 Ass 455m 9. 

GLEN (villages) : aet Glenne 849 (11th) BCS 455 ; Glen 1086 DB, Steph 
BM; Glenne 1199 FF; Magna Glen 1247 Ass 455; Glen (p), parua 
Glen 1288 Ass 457; Glen magna 1314 Ipm; Gleen 1323 Misc; Gleen 
(p), Little Gleen 1352 Ipm. 

It may seem self-evident that Glen (Le) is identical with Glen (Li 
and Nb), and Gleen 1323 and 1352 apparently points to an OE form 
with short m. But against these forms stand OE Glenne, which pre- 
sumably refers to Glen (Le), and Glenne 1199. It is difficult to recon- 
cile the two series of forms ; one is apparently wrong. Either OE 
347] N 
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Glenne is an inaccurate spelling for Glene, in which case Glen is 
identical with Glen (Li, Nb), and Gieen is due to ME lengthening. 
Or Glenne is correct, and the base is Brit glenno- ‘a valley’ (W 
glyn, MBret glenn, Co glen, glyn; cf. MIr glend &c.). But this 
leaves Gleen unexplained. 


Glencoyne Beck We, Cu [glen kiun] Edenside. 
Runs on the border between Westmorland and Cumberland, past 
Glencoyne, to Ullswater. 

Glenkwent, Glenkguin 1577, Glenkguin 1586 H. Glenkwen Beck 1610 
Denton. 

Glencume Beck, Glencone beck c.1675 Sandford. 

Glencune beck 1777 N & Bi, 1. 

Glencairn-beck 1778 West, Guide 162. 

GLENCOYNE : Glencaine 1212, Glenekone 1255 FF (PNCu); Clencon 
1291 Ipm; Glencone 1399 Ipm (CWNS x, 486) ; Glenkun 1424 FF ; 
Glencoyne 1486 Ipm. 

The present pronunciation points to ME -con, represented by spel- 
lings such as -kone, -cone, very likely -kun, -coyne. In Cumberland 
ME 6 became [iu] ; with -coyne may be compared spellings such as 
shoyn for shoon ‘shoes’. Harrison’s forms seem due to learned 
association with W gwyn. The only form that does not go with the 
base assumed is the earliest one : Glencaine 1212. Against the sugges- 
tion that itis a misspelling for -cozne tells its early appearance, for we 
hardly expect the spelling oz for 6 so early ; cf. Jordan, § 19, who 
places the appearance of spellings such as az, oi for @, din the second 
half of the fourteenth century. Cazn might be identical with W cain, 
MW cein ‘ beautiful ’, but the later forms cannot be explained from 
such a base. 

Moreover, a form -con is not easy to explain. The suggestion 
offered Scandinavians, p. 112, that it might be W cawn ‘reeds’, 
cannot be upheld. ‘The stream is a swift one, and it has a stony 
and pebbly bed. It is not a stream in which reeds would be plentiful, 
and none were seen in the parts examined. 

In the circumstances the following suggestion may be worthy 
of attention. We might start from a Celtic base *kaino-, found in 
Kawvos, the name of a river, now la Touloubre, and Cainon, the name 
of a place, now CHINON (Holder). Holder, following Stokes, takes 
these to be related to Olr cdin ‘ beautiful’, but Pedersen explains 
the latter as a British loan-word (i, 23). Anyhow Caznos exists as a 
river-name. A base *kaino- would give OW *coin, W *coen. OW coin 
might have given by sound-substitution OE *Con. The early form 
-caine might then represent an earlier stage of the diphthong ; an 
analogous case is CULGAITH We, whose second element is apparently 


= 
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Celt Raito-, Brit cét, W coed ‘ wood’. This etymology presupposes 
a long survival of a British language in the Lake District, which there 
is no reason to doubt. 

There is a GLEN Cun Burn Nb, a tributary of the S Tyne. No 
early forms have been found. 


Glenderamackin Cu 


One of the headstreams of the Greta. It rises at Saddleback and joins 
with St John’s Beck near Threlkeld. 

Glenermakan (bis) 1278 CWNS xxiii, 186 f. 

Glendermakin 1777 N & B ii, 93. 

Glenderamackin-beck 1778 West, Guide 112. 
Glenderaterra Cu 
Rises between Saddleback and Skiddaw and falls into the Greta 
NE of Keswick. 


Glenderterray 1729 CWNS xviii, 102. 
Glenderaterra, Glenderaterra-beck 1778 West, Guide 112. 


A definite etymology can hardly be attained unless more material 
comes to hand. Glender- is very likely identical with Glunduuar 
(p) 1247 P (Cu), which is clearly a W Glynduwfr ‘ the valley of the 
river ’ (W glyn ‘a valley ’ and dwfr ‘a river’). The place cannot be 
identified, but it may well have been in the valley of the Glendera- 
mackin or -terra. Glender- is clearly earlier than Glendera-, whose 
a seems to be intrusive. The early assimilation of nd to nn in Glener- 
1278 may be explained by the fact that Glender was pretonic. 

The additions -mackin and -terra cannot be explained. Colling- 
wood, Lake Distr, p. 82, suggests for the former Glyndyfr-mochyn 
‘ Grisdale-river ’ (W mochyn ‘a pig’). It is a remarkable fact that 
MUuNGRISDALE (formerly Grisdale) is on the Glenderamackin, but 
mochyn hardly suits phonologically. More likely we might think of 
an OW *Machan, a personal name connected with Machno and the 
like. For -terra Collingwood suggests W derw ‘ oak’, but that does 
not seem to me probable. 


Glendue Nb 
Falls into the South Tyne from the west N of Knaresdale. 

Glendew, -dewe 1239 Hexham ii, 97 (Dodsw MS). 

Glenden, Clenden-burn 1479 Hexham ii, 19 (for Glendeu). 
‘ Dark valley ’, corresponding to a W glyn du. The name shows the 
late form with u [y-] developed from uv, and is interesting because 
it shows that this change took place in the British language of Cumber- 
land. Professor Mawer tells me that the name ‘ dark valley ’ was 
very appropriate before the trees in the valley were cut down. 

N 2 
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Of course, the second element might in reality be a stream-name 
Du ‘the dark stream’, in which case the name means ‘ the valley 
of the dark stream ’. 


Glen Ridding Beck We [glen ridon] 

Rises on Helvellyn and runs to the S end of Ullswater. 
Roden, Glent Roden 1577 H. 
Glenkrhodden Beck 1610 Denton. 
Glenridden, Glenrhodden beck 1777 N & B ii, 1. 

The forms are too late for an etymology to be attempted. 


Two lost names containing a first syllable Glen- may be given here 
without remark. 
Glencrest Lanercost xiv, 7. The stream or valley may have been near 
Ireby, Cu. 
Glentreske a 1184 CWNS xxiv, 337. Possibly an old name of Goldrill 
Beck, which falls into Ullswater (We). 


Glyme O 
Rises near Chipping Norton and flows 10 m. to the Evenlode near 
Woodstock and Bladon. Glympton is on the stream. 

(to, andlang) Glim 958 (12th) BCS 1042 (Wootton). 

Glime, Glima 1229 For Ch 11, 1. 

Glyme 1298 (c. 1400) Eynsham i il, 93 ; 1480 Pat. 

GLYMPTON (vil.): Glimtune (p) 1049-52 (c. 1250) KCD 950; Glimtona (p) 

a 1123, Clintona (p) c. 1150 (c. 1200) Eynsham ; Co rapes 9. 
(c. 1460) Oseney ; Glympton 1334 Ipm. 
The stream-name is also found in Glimhemwode 1279 RH. 
The OE form is Glim, inflected as a consonant stem. 

The Glyme is a swift stream with clear water. It is probable that 
the name belongs to the root ghel- ‘ bright, brightness ’ found with 
various determinants in Germanic and Celtic languages. The root- 
form gli- with an m-suffix is found in Germanic words such as OHG 
glimo ‘brightness’, OE glém, Norw glim ‘gleam’, Engl glimmer 
&c. But no word is known from which the river-name may be 
directly derived. We should have to assume a lost adjective glimo- 
‘brilliant ’. In Celtic languages are found various words belonging 
to the root ghel-, as W gloyw ‘ bright’ (cf. GLADDER), OIr gle the same, 
W glwys ‘ pure ’, OBret gloes (in personal names), W glan ‘ pure’ &c. 
(see GLEN), glas “ blue’ &c. A Brit *glim- would be most naturally 
derived from earlier noel, which would correspond exactly to 
ON glamr ‘the moon’; Gldma is a well evidenced Norwegian river- 
name. It is possible we may assume a British adjective glimo- derived 
from the base g/é- with an m-suffix. The suffix m is not rare in 
Celtic adjectives, as in *koimo- (Olr coim, W cu ‘ lovable ’), W Ilzom 
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‘naked ’, OIr liam ‘swift’. Butas there do not seem to be any traces 
of such an adjective in Celtic, the etymology is, of course, very 


doubtful. 


Glynch Brook He, Gl, Wo 


Rises N of Eastnor and flows 9 m. past Clenchers Mill to the Leadon 
near Upleadon. . 
(ondlong) Glences, (of, on, ondlong) Glencing 963 (11th) BCS 1100 ; (in, 
andlang) Glencincg 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282. 

Glench Hy 3 Misc. Glench’, Clenchesford 1276 RH. 

Clenche n.d. (13th) Glouc i, 375 ; 15th ib. i, 92. 

?GLYNCHAM : Glencham 1289 Abbr. 

CLENCHERS MILL : Cllenchmille 1394 Bannister. 

Two OE forms were in use, Glenc and Glencing. We may perhaps 
explain the variation in accordance with Borowski’s observation 
(Lautdubletten, ro ff.), according to which two different stems of 
a word were occasionally used side by side so that the various case- 
forms got the same number of syllables. Borowski shows that Old 
English had elreordig by the side of elreorde plur. If so, we may assume 
that from the original name Glenc was formed the derivative Glencing, 
but that the genitive Glences continued to be used side by side with 
the new form. 

Canon Bannister informs me that the ‘Court Brook’ (as the 
Glynch is often called) enters the ‘ lake’ in Eastnor Castle grounds 
(once ‘ Castle Ditch ’) very dirty and leaves it, to pass on to Clencher’s 
Mill, a perfectly clear stream. ‘This justifies us in deriving the name 
from W glan ‘ pure, clean’ (see GLEN). The British form would be 
*Glanic, which may well have been adopted early enough to take 
part in OE 7z-mutation. The suffix may here have a diminutive 
meaning. OE *Gleni¢ became in the genitive Glences, and *Glenicing 
became Glencing by regular syncope. 


Goggow or Gogo Nb 
A tributary of Pandon Burn in Newcastle. ‘The name is presumably 
lost. 

Gogowe 1334 Cl. Goggowe (rivulus) 1359 Newcastle 105. 

There is a remarkably similar name in Scotland, Goco WatER, a 
tributary of the Clyde estuary at Largs. A tributary of the burn is 
Greeta. It is rather doubtful, however, if this is more than an 
accidental likeness. 

If Goggow is an old stream-name, I can make nothing of it. But 
it is possible that the name has been transferred from a place. In 
Northumberland names in -hoh often appear with final owe in early 
sources, and Goggow might conceivably be an old name in -hoh 
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denoting a hill or ridge near the stream. If so, the first element 
might be a personal name *Gogga corresponding to OHG Goggo 
(in Goggendorf, Gégglingen V6). 


Gowan We 
Joins the Kent at Staveley. 

Gawen 1828 Kendale iii. 

GOWAN BRIDGE : Gowan Bridge 1701-2, Gawen Bridge 1740, 1828 Ken- 

dale i. 

The material is not conclusive, but it seems probable that Gowan 
is a back-formation from Gowan Bridge and that the latter contains 
the personal name Gawain (Gaven). Gawen Brathaite is mentioned 
under the year 1671 in connexion with Barley Bridge, We (Ken- 
dale iii). 
Gowy Ch 


Rises near Bunbury and falls into the Mersey at Stanlow (14 m.). 
Formerly ‘TarvIN. 


Gowy 1577 H. 


The late appearance of the name renders it difficult to give a satis- 
factory etymology. It may be a form of Gwy, the Welsh form of 
Wye. The pronunciation of Gwy is [gai]. ‘This might well by sound- 
substitution have given an English disyllabic [gti], whence later 
[gaui]. It is noteworthy that Leland uses the form Rather Gowy for 
RHAEADR Gwy (Wales). 


Goyt Db, Ch 
Rises in Goyt’s Moss SW of Buxton and runs 15 m. to the Mersey 
at Stockport. 

Guid (4), Gwit (1) 1285 For (DL) 1, 5 (=1, 6). 

Goyt 1285 For (DL) 1,5. Goyt,-e 1577 S. Goyte, Goit, Goyte howses 

1577 H. Goyte c. 1600 DbAS xv. 

The name is identical with or at least closely related to W gwyth ‘a 
channel, conduit, vein’, OCo guid ‘ vena’, Co goth, gwyth, gwith 
‘a vein’, MBret goeth, goez, goaz ‘ ruisseau’, which are cognate with 
Olr féith ‘ fibra’, Ir féith ‘a sinew, vein; a bog stream, marsh’ 
(cf. Joyce ii, 397), Gael féith the same (McBain). The base is 
*uitta (>W gwyth &c.) and *ueiti- (>Ir féith). Further connexions 
are Gk iréa ‘ willow’, Lat witta &c. (cf. Stokes, Boisacq, Walde). 
The meaning ‘ stream’ no doubt developed from ‘ vein’. The Co 
word is found in Gornsrs : Widewot Exon, DB, Guthfos 1332 AD 
iv. ‘he name must have been adopted after w- had become gw-, but 
before tt became th. OW Gwitt was adopted as Gwit, but the un- 
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familiar gwi-became gui-. The change, however, may have taken place 
already in the British language. The MBret forms point to a change 
wi>ut. According to Pughe W gwyth has ui, not wi; but Anwyl 
seems to have gwyth with consonantal w. The final -d of the ME 
Gwid is remarkable. 
GoyT, the name of a trib. of the Sankey (La), is no doubt ME gote 
a water-course ’, with the common Northern dialect change o> o1. 
The same word is found in Gorrstock (Wilsden, Y). 


Granta or Cam Beds, Ess, Ca 


The Granta flows 40 m. past Grantchester and Cambridge to the _ 
Ouse above Ely. It has three head-streams, one, also called Rhee, 
rising at Ashwell (Beds), one N of Elsenham (Ess), and one, also 
called Bourne, rising E of Saffron Walden (Ess). 

Gronte fluminis c.745 (gth) Felix. Gronta 13th Mem St Guthlac xxv. 

Grantan stream c. 890 (c. 1050) OE Bede (MS B). 

Grante ed toth (c. 1050) Guthlac. 

Grenta c. 1130 (12th) Hunt. 

Granthe, Grantee 1279 RH. 

Grante 1286 Ass 86 m 39. Grannte 1608-18 BM. 

Granta 1576 S, 1577 H, 1586 Camden 272. Grant 1662 Dugdale, 

Hist. Imbanking 176. 
CAMBRIDGE : Grantacaestir c. 730 (8th) Bede iv, 19 ; Grontabricc c. 745 
(gth) Felix ; Grantacester c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede iv, 19 (T ; -ceastre 
O, Ca); Granteceaster 1oth (c. 1050) Guthlac ; Grantaceaster 970 BCS 
1266 ; Grante brycg 891 (s.a. 875), Grantan brycg 921 ASC (A); 
Grantanbricge 970 BCS 1267; Grantebrige, Grentebrige 1086 DB; 
Grantebrigga, Grenteburga c. 1080 (12th) ICC; Grentebrugia 1130 P ; 
Grentebrugeseitra 1120-31 Cambr Bor Ch. Cf. cam. 
GRANTCHESTER (vil.) : Granteseta, Grantesete 1086 DB ; Grante-, Grente- 
seta c. 1080 (12th) ICC ; Grantesete, Grauntesete 1286 Ass 86 m 39. 
It is a matter for controversy whether Cair Grauth (Graut) HB and 
Cair Grauth 12th Cymmrodor ix, 183, contains the river-name 
Granta and refers to Cambridge. The list in MA 388 and the triads 
in RB have Kaer Grant. Haverfield, Roman Occupation, 292, rejects 
the reading Grant. The matter is really not of much importance, 
but if Graut(h) stands for Grant, we should know that the British 
form was Grant- and not Gront-. Anyhow, the name Granta is 
clearly pre-English. 

The name has not been found anywhere else. GRANSDEN Hu, Ca 
might contain a river-name, but it seems more probable that Grant 
is here a personal name (v. PNHu). A personal name is probably 
also the first element of GRANTHAM Li, GRANTLEY Y. 

The form Grente- appears only in post-Conquest sources and may 
be due to Norman scribes. 
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British Grant- may go back to an earlier base *grut-. This would 
correspond sound for sound to Germanic *grunp- in ON grunnr 
‘ shallow ’, ‘ bottom’, and (with d from p) OE grund &c. Grunp- 
goes back to earlier *grump-, and the base is related to that in Norw 
grumen ‘muddy’, Dan, Swed grums ‘muddy deposit’ &c. (see 
Torp, pp. 142,146). The words are derived from the root *ghrem- 
‘to grind to powder’ &c. Some scholars also place under this root 
Lith grimstu ‘ to sink ’, gramzdint ‘ make to sink ’, while others take 
these latter words to have Ar g and compare Goth gramms ‘ wet 
&c. However that may be, Granta is no doubt related to Celtic- 
Latin gronna, gromna ‘ a bog ’, which is found, according to Watson, 
pp. 379 ff., in several Gaelic place-names (in forms such as Groan, 
Groam, Gorn &c.). 

Whether the root is taken to have been *grem- or *ghrem-, and the 
two would fall together in Celtic, it is obvious that we get a satis- 
factory etymology of Granta from either of them. The meaning of 
the name would probably be ‘ fen river’ or ‘ muddy river’. The 
Granta runs through old fen country. It is comparatively shallow, 
and though the water is nowadays clear, the bed of the river in 
many places has a muddy deposit. The exact formation of the name 
must, of course, be left open. 

The derivation from a name corresponding to Gaul Gerontona (now 
Gironde), suggested by Bradley, Ess and St i, p.39, does not seem to me 
probable. If Cair Grauth HB stands for Cair Granth, it is impossible. 

The form to be expected in modern English is Grant. ‘The actual 
Granta is a learned form. 


Graveney K 


Graveney vil. took its name from a stream that falls into the Thames 
estuary W of Whitstable. 

(at) Grafon xa (var. Grafonea) 811 BCS 335 ; (mansionem on) Grafon 

za, Grafon eah 814 ib. 348. 
GRAVENEY (vil.): Grafon eah, (zt) Grafon xa 812 BCS 341 ; Gravenel 
1086 DB ; Grauene 1139-47 BM. 
Another GRAVENEY is found in Sr, a tributary of the Wandle at 
‘Tooting Graveney (6”). But Graveney (in Tooting G.) is probably 
manorial and the stream-name a back-formation. 

The first element of Graveney (K) is no doubt connected with 
OE gref ‘grave’ or grafan. In Continental languages occurs a 
Germ *graban- with the sense ‘ ditch’: OHG grabo, OSax gravo. 
We are warranted in assuming that an OE grafa once occurred, and I 
suppose we have it in ByGrave Herts (OE at Biggrafan) and GRAVEN- 
HURST Beds, as well as in Graveney. The form Grafon- shows the 
ending -on, not uncommon in early texts (Sievers, § 276, note 1). 
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Grafanéa would mean ‘ a stream that feeds a canal’ or the like. We 
may compare OHG Grabanowa (786 &c.), Grawonbeke (c. 1070), 
Grabaha (997) Fé. Alternatively Grafon- might be the p. pple of 
grafan ; the ending -on occurs in the p. pple (Sievers, § 366, 2). If 
so, the name means ‘ dug river ’ and is an archaic type of compound 
with the stem of the adjective as first element. 


Greet Nt 
Flows 8 m. from Bilsthorpe to the Trent near Fiskerton. 
(andlang, on, 03) Greotan 956 (14th) BCS 1029, 1348 (in both texts also 
corruptly streotan, steotan &c.). 
Gui crts4o Lir586 1H; Gyrt 1577 H. 
The OE Greote is a derivative of OE gréot ‘ gravel’. The name means 
‘the gravelly stream’, and suits the river. 


Greeta (or Greta) Y, La [gri'ta] 
Rises N of Ingleton and falls into the Lune near Tunstall (13 m.). 
Its upper course is called Ingleton Beck or Dale (or Doe) Beck. 
Greta in Gretagila (p) 1200-30 (1268) Cockersand 968 (Clapham deed). 
Greta 1577S. Gretey 1577 H. 
Grythawe 1306-7 Y Inq iv, 149. 
Greta Y 
Rises near the ancient Rey Cross on the border of Yorkshire and 
Westmorland and falls into the Tees near Rokeby (15 m.). 
Gretha 1279 Ass 1057 m 33 ; 1280 Ass 1078 m Io. Greta 1577S. 
Gretay 1341 Ipm. Gretey c. 1540 L. Grettey, Gretty 1577 H. 
Greta Cu 
The Greta is formed by the confluence of Glenderamackin and St 
John’s Beck. It falls into Derwentwater at Keswick (4 m.). 
Greta 1278 CWNS xxiii, 186 f. ; ? 1316 (copy) Wetheral 386. 
Greata 1671 Fleming. Gretah 1750 Pococke. 
? Greta Y (NR) 
A stream-name Greta may be the first element of Gretaheved. ‘The 
name occurs in boundaries of the chase of Whitby. The locality 
must have been close to Suffield and Hackness, and Greta may be 
the brook that joins the Derwent at Hackness. 
Gretaheved 1109-14, ¢. 1125, 1190 (13th) Whitby. 
Greta (Greeta) is identical with Gridtd in Iceland (N o B ii, 22) and 
Norway (NE). Like Norw Gryta it contains ON gridt ‘stones’, 
OSwed gryt ‘ stony ground ’. Scand gridt (gryt), unlike its W Germ 
cognate (OE gréot), refers to stones, boulder-stones and the like. The 
name Greta (Greeta) is extremely apt. The beds of the three English 
rivers, at least in some parts, are literally paved with stones. 
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Grindle (or Greendale) Brook D 

Runs from S of Aylesbeare to the Clyst near Clyst St Mary. Past 
Higher Greendale and Greendale. 

(on, anlang) Grendel 963 BCS 1103. 

Grendelbroc, aqua de Grendel c. 1200 Coll i, 184 f. 

GREENDALE: Grendel R 1 (15th) Torre f 4; Grendel, Grendulf, Grendil 

c. 1200 (15th) ib. f 36-8 ; Grindel 1275 RH. 

I believe after all the modern Greendale gives the clue to the ety- 
mology and that the name is a compound of OE gréne ‘ green’ and 
dzxl ‘ valley’, which became weakened to -del in the unstressed 
syllable. We might rather expect such a combination to contain the 
weak form of the adjective, or at least to find the e of OE gréne 
preserved, if the name is an old compound. But it is common for 
adjectives and nouns with the suffix za or 70 to lose the e incompounds, 
as in hildfruma, hildfrom, swétmete, mildheort &c. ‘There is a rule 
in poetry that hild takes the shorter form in compounds with a word 
with a short syllable, the longer form /i/de- when combined with a 
word that has a long syllable (as hildfrom, hilder&s). If this rule was 
general, OE Grendel would be in perfect order. 

The stream-name Grendel has been discussed in connexion with 
attempts to explain the name Grendel in Beowulf ; vide Chambers, 
Beowulf, pp. 43 f., 309 f.). It has been identified with grindle ‘a 
small drain ’ (grendyll 1463 Bury Wills). It has also been held to be 
a derivative of grand ‘ gravel, sand’. I agree with Chambers that 
these derivations are not probable. Gvindle ‘a drain’ very likely 
belongs to grund. And while I must take leave to differ from Cham- 
bers in his statement that ‘ there is no particular suggestion of sand 
or gravel about this modest little brook’, I think a stream-name 
Grendel derived from grand ‘ sand’ would be without parallel from 
the point of view of word-formation. 

The pleasant little brook was probably named from the valley 
through which it flows, and the name means ‘ the green valley ’. 
The curious Grendulf in Torre Cart is probably not authoritative 
enough to be taken into consideration. ° 


Grivel Db 


A lost name of a stream in Shirland, perhaps that of Normanton or 
Alfreton Brook. 


Grivel c.1225 Rutland iv, 46. 
Grivel is probably identical with the common Norwegian stream- 
name Gryfla, found in the compound Gryflugerdi as early as 1400. 
The name is derived by Rygh, NE, from the verb gruvla, gryvla ‘ to 
dig’. It is related, whatever the exact etymology, with Norw grov, 
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ON gryfja ‘a hole’, Norw gryvle ‘a deep hole in a brook’, gryvla 
a gorge or chasm’. Grivel is probably of Scandinavian origin. 


Guiting Gl 
‘Temple Guiting is near the source of the Windrush, and Guiting 
Power and G. Grange are a little farther down the stream. It seems 
the upper Windrush was once known as the Guiting. 

Gytingbroc 780 (11th) BCS 236. 

(on) Gytinc, Gytincges ewylm (zwelm) 974 (11th) BCS 1299. 

(on) Gyting, Gytinges (Gytineges) ezwylm 987 (11th) KCD 660. 

GUITING (vil.): b¢ Gythinge 814 (11th) BCS 351; Getinge 1086 DB; 

Gettinges 1220, Guttinges 1236 Fees 310, 440. See PN -ing. 

The suggestion offered PN -ing, p. 13, that Gyting is a derivative of 
OE gyte ‘inundation, flood’ (cf. OHG Guzenbeche, G giessbach 
‘torrent ’) still seems to me probable. The Guiting is a hill stream. 


Gussage Do 

The stream which rises at Gussage St Andrew and runs past Gussage 
St Michael and Gussage All Saints to the Allen at Knowlton must 
once have been called Gussage. 

GUSSAGE (vil.) : Gissic, Gersicg c. 871 (15th) BCS 531 f.; (at) Gyssic 1012 
(12th) Thorpe p. 553; Gessic 1086 DB; Gessich 1205 Cl; Gessich, 
Gussich (1312) Christchurch i, 118 d. 

The name is interesting because it preserves a stem otherwise un- 
recorded, at least with certainty, in English. ‘The first element is a 
word corresponding to OHG gusi ‘ water suddenly breaking forth ’, 
found in Grusa Merseburg (Gusau 870) and in Gors Holland 
(Gusaha 776). The word is derived from the stem found in ON 
gidsa ‘to gush forth’, gusa ‘ to gush’, Geysir ‘a hot spring’. Cf. 
also OusE Burn. The OE word would have the form *gyse, from a 
base *gusi-. The second element is OE sic ‘ a water-course ’. 


Gwash. See Wash. 


tal 
Haddeo So 
Joins the Exe below Dulverton. Haddon Hill is near the stream. 
Hadiho 1315 Ipm (Brompton Regis near the Haddeo). 
The second element is dial yeo from OE éa ‘ stream’ ; cf. Yeo. ‘The 
first is probably OE Headda pers.n. ‘The same would then seem 
to be the first element of HADDON. 


Haferel Co 
Perhaps a brook at Tregony. But the meaning of the name is not 
clear. 
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(of) Haferéll, (on) Haferell 1049 OSFacs. 
No etymology can be suggested on the strength of this material. 


Hail Hu 

A lost name of the Kym (or Kim), still preserved in the pl. n. Hail 
Weston on the lower Kym. The Kym has two arms, one that on 
which Kimbolton is and which is higher up called the 'T1L, and one 
from Riseley past Swineshead. The name Hail is applied in the early 
sources to the lower Kym and to the Riseley arm. 

Haile c. 1180 (c. 1230) Warden f 21 d (Stenton), 1259 AD iii. 

Heile c. 1200 (13th) Chicksand. 

Hayle 1256 St Neot (PNHu) ; 1279 RH. ; 

HAIL WESTON (vil.) : Hezlweston 1199 Cur ; Haileweston’ 1219 FF (Hu). 

See PNHu. 
HAIL BRIDGE (Paxton): Hailebruge 1265 Cor; Haillebrugg 1377 Pat 
(PNHu). 
Hail Gl 
The brook that runs past Hailes to the Isbourne was very likely once 
Hail. 
Haylebrok 1256 (13th) Winchcomb 1, 284 f. 
HAILES : Heile 1086 DB; Hezles 1175 (13th) Winchcomb, 1221 Ass ; 
Heyles, Hayles 1256 (13th) Winchcomb. 
The plural form of the place-name may be analogous to that of 
Lympne, OE Liminum, by the side of Lympne river, OE Limenéa. 

Hail may be identical in reality with HayLe Co, though the special 
meaning of the latter, “ salt river ’, is impossible for Hail. Like Hayle, 
Hail may go back to Brit *Sala. There is a certain difficulty about 
the diphthong. We should really rather expect *Salia@ to have given 
OE *Hel ; cf. GLEN and -gles (under Doucias). But *Salia would 
have given OW *Heil; cf. Glein HB, MW gleis, W glais. Glen 
was adopted when *Glanio- had developed to the intermediate stage 
*Glen with palatalized n. We should have to assume somewhat 
later adoption for Hail than for Glen. The diphthongal stage 
is presupposed by Crake La (olim Creic) and for place-names 
such as CREAKE Nf, CraIkE Y, which seem to go back to a form of W 
craig. 

*Saha is no doubt a derivative of the root sal- ‘ dirt-coloured, 
dirty >in Olr, Gael sal ‘ filth’, OIr salach ‘ dirty’, W salzw ‘ mean ’, 
OW halou ‘ stercora’, OBret haloc ‘ lugubri’, W halog ‘ polluted ’, 
OHG salo * dirty’ &c., Lat saliva &c. See Walde W ii, 453 f. It 
is possible that sa/- ‘ dirty’ and sal- ‘ salt’ are identical roots ; see 
Walde /.c. For Hail (Beds, Hu) ‘ dirty stream’ is an accurate name. 
‘The stream looks like a deep ditch, and it has sluggish, dirty water 
and is in some parts almost choked up by vegetation. That this 
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description suited it also in earlier times appears from the name 
WornpiTcu River, which is applied to part of its course. Evidently 
the stream was called Wornditch part of the way. The place-name 
Wornditch, derived from it, is Wormedik 1279 RH. The first ele- 
ment may well be OE wyrma gen plur of wyrm ‘ worm’, but a different 
explanation is given in PNHu (q.v.). 

A river-name Salia occurs in Gaul (Holder). One is now SELLA 
(Spain), another is SEILLE (a tributary of the Moselle). I do not 
know if the meaning ‘ salt river ’ is possible for them. Sal- is found 
in various other Continental river-names, as SAALE &c., but some 
of these may be different in origin from Hail. 


Halter Burn Nb 
A tributary of Bowmont Water, which forms the boundary part 


of the way between Nb and Scotland, was called Halter Burn. 
Halterburn h. is on it. 


Elterburne 1542 Bowes 175 ; 1580 Border. Helterborne c. 15765. 
HALTERBURN (h.): Eltherburna c. 1050 HSC. 
The first element of the name is obscure. 


Hamble Ha 
Runs from Bishops Waltham to Southampton Water at Hamble vil. 
(Goetz): 

(fluminis) Homelea (var. Homelae) c. 730 (8th) Bede. 

Hamalea Mutha 8th (gth) Hodoeporicon 8. Willibaldi. 

(innan, andlang) Hamele go1 BCS 596. 

Hamel 1369 Pat ; -e 1444 Pat. Hamelle creeke c.1540 L. 

Hamble 1586 Camden 131. 

HAMBLE (vil., port) : port of Hamell 1413, Hamele 1417 Pat. 


Hamele (acc) 901 points to an OE Hamel fem, of which Bede’s Homelea 
seems to be an extension by addition of OE @a, unless it is a forma- 
tion with an uninflected adjective as first element. ‘The common 
Germanic *hamala- (OHG hamal, ON hamaill &c.) means ‘maimed’, 
but is held to have had a more original meaning ‘ crooked’. ‘This 
sense is never actually evidenced and must have been lost early. It 
is conceivable that it was still used by the Saxons at the time of their 
migration to England. If so, it would give an excellent etymology 
for the Hamble, which has a very winding course. It is possible that 
the name has a cognate on the Continent. HameLn (Hamalon 8th) 
is on the Hamel, a tributary of the Weser. But no early examples 
of the river-name are given by Férstemann. 

In PNBk the sense ‘ crooked’ is hesitatingly suggested for the 
first element of HAMBLEDEN Bk (perhaps et Hamelan-dene KCD 722). 
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But this may contain a personal name. ‘The element Hamble- 
common in hill-names (HAMBLEDON) probably means as a rule “ bare 
or “level ® (lit; ~ cut off’). 


Hamps St 
Rises NE of Leek and joins the Manifold E of Grindon (c. 12 m.). 

Hanespe c. 1200 (? 14th) Burton 51 (Caldon, near the Hamps). 

Hanse 1577 S, 1586 Camden 328. Hans, -e c. 1600 (1717) Erdeswicke. 

Hansley 1577, the Hansleie water 1586 H. 

Hamps Fall1751 Pococke. Hamp, Hamps 1844 Harwood, Staffordshire. 
Hamps is identical with Welsh (Nant) Haruesp (a trib. of the Dee) 
and (ABER)HAFESP (Montg; on a trib. of the Severn). Cf. Aber 
hafais c. 1566 Rep i, 915, Aberhavesh MA 743. Haf(h)esp consists 
of the words haf ‘summer’ and hysp (fem hesp) ‘ dry ; barren’. 
The streams were presumably called summer-dry because they dried 
upinsummer.' Hafhespis a name of the same meaning as SUMMERGIL, 
WINTERBOURNE. Hafhesp represents OW *Hamhesp. Derivation 
of Hamps from this offers the difficulty that the earliest form is 
Hanespe. If it is not miswritten, we may explain the m as due to 
assimilation. Hamespe would occasionally become *Hamspe (perhaps 
in a paradigm OE *Hamesp, gen *Hamspe), where m>n. ‘Through 
blending Hanesp might arise. Of course, in Hanespe the medial 
e may have been mute, a pronunciation Hanspe being intended. 
Mod Hamps may go back directly to Hamesp, but it may have 
developed from Hanspe through a metathesised *Hanpse ; cf. OE 
xpse from espe. | 

‘The name ‘summer-dry ’ is extraordinarily apposite. ‘The Hamps 
is a typical limestone stream with a partly subterraneous course. 
At Waterhouses the river disappears underground and emerges 
again a few miles farther down. But remarkably enough there 
is also a river-bed above ground, though it is dry in summer 
(or was, at any rate, in July 1925, when I had an opportunity of 
seeing the river). ‘This upper bed, as was easily to be seen, is not 
always dry. Presumably in winter, when the river is in flood, the 
subterranean channel is not sufficient, and some of the water has to 
find its way along the upper bed. 


Hannon Co 


Falls into the Camel S of Camelford. No early forms have been 
found. 


* Kuno Meyer, ZCPh vii, 509, hesitates between the meanings “summer-dry’ and 
‘young cow’. He points out the fact that Ir samaisc, which is the etymological 
equivalent of Hafhesp, has the latter meaning, and quotes Ir BoyNE (Béind 
< Bofind ‘white cow’) as an analogous name. 
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Harbourne D 


Rises at Harbourne Head SW of Buckfastleigh and runs past Har- 
bourneford, Harberton, and Harbertonford to the Dart below Totnes. 
Hurburn’ 1244 Ass 175m 42. — Hurburne, -borne c. 1315 Totnes 221 f. 

Harburne water c. 1540 L. Hareborne 1575 S. 

Hartburn 1577, Hartburne 1586 H. 

HARBOURNE HEAD : Hurburne welne (willene) 1240 For (Ep Reg). 

HARBOURNEFORD : Herberneforda 1086 Exon ; Erberneforde 1086 DB ; 
Hurberneford (p) 1223, 1243, 1303 Totnes 872. 

HARBERTON : Herburnat, Herbernat’ c. 1110 (13th) Osmund ; Hurbune- 
tona early 13th, Herberton 1227, Hurburtune 13th Totnes 128 ff. ; 
Hurburtone 1237-51 (14th) Buckfast ; Hurbertone 1391 Ep Reg. 

Perhaps OE Heort-burna. For the change eo>u, cf. BarLE. But in 
the absence of early forms with ¢ we may alternatively think of OE 
héore, hyre ‘ gentle, mild, pleasant ’ as first element. 


Harper’s Brook Np 
Rises W of Pipewell and falls into the Nene below Thrapston (12 m.). 

Harperesbroc c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. 

le Harperisbrok 1299 (17th) For (Stowe) f 18 d. 

le Harperesbrok 14th Mon v, 434 (Pipewell Reg). 

Harpersbroke c. 1540 L. 
Harper, the first element of the name, may mean ‘ harp-player ’ or 
it may be a personal name or nick-name derived from the word. It 
is almost surprising that the stream-name is so old as it is or that it 
has been preserved so long. ‘The reason may be that the upper part 
of the stream divides Rothwell and Corby hundreds. 


Hartley Burn Cu 
An affluent of the S Tyne, formed by the Haining and Black Burns, 
which joins the Tyne c. 3 m. SW of Haltwhistle. Gave name to 
Hartleyburn par. 

Hertingburn 1169, c. 1200 (copies) Lanercost i, I, 22. 

Herthinburn 1169, Hertlingburne R x (copies) ib. 1, I, vil, I. 

Hertleburn c. 1170, c. 1200 (copies) ib. i,8,22. | Herteleburn 1256 Fine 
(CWNS xxii, 40 f.). Hartelyburne 1479 Hexham ui, 22. Hartley 
borne 1570S. Harley water 1577, Hartleie water 1586 H. 

According to Harrison the stream comes from Sibins or Sibbenes. 
This may be Simmerson Hill, near which one of its head-streams 
rises. If this is right, the name Hartley Burn was formerly applied 
to the lower part of Haining Burn, to Coalfell Beck, and to Cleskett 
Beck. 

The most probable explanation of the variant forms is perhaps that 

the stream was named from a place-name Hartley, and that it was 
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called alternatively OE Heortléaburna and Heortl(éa)ingaburna, the 
latter containing a derivative in -ingas of Heortléa. If so, Herting-, 
Herthinburn are inexact spellings for Hertlingburn, and Hertle- is 
a spelling for Hertley. Another possibility is that the variation reflects 
an OE Heortlanburna : Heortlingaburna, Heortla being a personal 
name. 


Hayle Co 
Rises near Crowan and flows 10 m. to St Ives Bay, at Hayle port. 
Heylpenword 1260 FF. 
Heyl c. 1450 Passion of Our Lord (Norris, p. 430). 
Hayle, Heyle c.1540 L. Haile, Hayle 1577 H. 
Hele 1750 Pococke. 
HAYLE (port) : Heyl 1265, Heyll 1318 (copy) Glasney 257, 239. 
TRELOWITH HAYLE (St Erth): Trelowyth Warheile (Wartheyle) 1375, 
Trelowith Heyll 1465 AD v. 
Hayle Co 
The old name of the Camel estuary. The name is preserved in HELL 
(or Hayter) Bay. Egloshayle is on the lower Camel. 
(bellum) Hehil (var. Heil, Heyl) apud Cornuenses c. 954 (12th) Ann 
Cambr (s. a. 722). 
Hegelmuda c.1025 Saints 17 (MS C: Hzeglemuda) ; Hegelmuda (var. 
Hegesmunda) a 1085 (12th) ib. 18. 
Hegelmude (var. -mudem, -mide) 1125 (12th) W Malm GP 204. 
Eyle 1285 QW, 1302 Ass 117 m 31 d. 
Halz 1602 Carew. 
EGLOSHAYLE (par., vil.) : Egglosheil (p) 1201 Ass (G); -heyl 1258 Pat ; 
Eglosheil 1208-13 Fees. 
Helford Co 
Falls into the English Channel at Helford (10 m.). The estuary is 
c.5m. long. The original name of the stream was apparently Hayle. 


(the fordable river) Haill 1602 Carew. 
HELFORD (vil.): Helleford’ 1230 Cl; Hayleford 1318 Pat; Hail-, Heilford 
C15401Le 
The second element of Helford is probably Engl ford. 

The fact that Hayle is the name only of the lower part of the Camel 
is significant, though I do not think the name represents a common 
noun with the meaning ‘ estuary, tidal river ’, as has been suggested 
(v. e.g. Johnston). Hayle is an old river-name, and it is identical 
with SHIEL Sc (two different). One of the Shiels appears as Sale 
8th Life of Adamnan. The base is *Salia, and the Gaelic form is 
Seile. Watson, p. 79, also points out an Linne Sheileach (Sc), where 
seileach is stated to mean ‘ brackish’. *Salia is derived from the 
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root sal- ‘ salt’ and means ‘ salt river’ ; cf. Olr sail-chithen < salin- 
arum ’ (sail- from sali-), W heli ‘ brine’, Olr salann, W halen, OCo 
haloin, Bret c’hoalenn, holen ‘salt’, Lat sal (salis), Gk GAs (ddés). 
The meaning ‘ salt river ’ suits the other Hayle and Helford too, for 
both are tidal rivers. 

Saha would give OCo Seil or (with lenation) Heil; cf. OCo deil 
‘leaves ’ (=W dail), grueiten ‘ root’ (=W gwraidd). Later ei often 
became e, as in Co deel, gwredh. This explains the forms Helford and 
Hell Bay. 

I think it very likely that Hehil Ann Cambr refers to the Camel 
estuary. The spelling has an exact parallel in OW gurehic ‘woman’; 
cf. also OCo bahet (= W baedd) Pedersen, § 15. The fact that 
later copyists write Heil, Heyl suggests that they took Hayle to 
be meant. In Brut (s.a. 721) the battle is referred to as that of 
Heilin, and Loth, Mab ii, 327, identifies this with Elhil DB, said 
to be now Ellen-glaze near Newquay. ‘This identification does not 
seem conclusive, and the earlier forms in Ann Cambr are more 
authoritative. 

See also Hatt (supra). 


Hebden Water Y (WR) 
Joins the Calder at Hebden Bridge. Heptonstall is near it. 
aqua de Heppedene 1279 Ass 1057 m 14 d. 
Hebden 1577S ; ? Hebden 1577, 1586 H. 
HEBDEN BRIDGE : Hepden Bridge 1508, Heptonbrigg 1609 Goodall. 
HEPTONSTALL : Heptonstall (p) 1274 Wakefield ; Hertonestal 1276 RH. 
Hebden Beck Y (WR) 
Falls into the Wharfe near Burnsall ; runs past Hebden. 
Hebbedenebeck’ 1293 Ass 1098 m 7. 
HEBDEN (vil.) : Hebedene 1086 DB ; Hebbeduna 1140~7 (15th) Y Ch 534 ; 
Hebbedene 1283 Ipm; -den’ 1293 Ass 1098 ; -den(p) 1316 Y Deeds i, 43. 
Hepden Burn Nb 
An affluent of Usway Burn. 
Hepden burne 1153-95, Hepdenburne, Heppdenburne, rivulus de Hepden 
c. 1200, Hepdenburn(e)muthe, -muth 13th (14th) Newm 75 ff. 
At least Hebden Water and Hepden Burn originally began in Hep- 
and consist of OE héope ‘ hip’ or ‘ bramble ’ and denu. ‘The proba- 
bility is that the same etymology applies to Hebden Beck. ‘The early 
change p > b has an analogy in SKIBEDEN (near Skipton, Y): Sczpeden, 
Schibeden DB. Here p seems to have become 6 between two vowels 
just as in Hebden. In the longer name Heptonstall the vowel between 
pand d was lost earlier and d became #, the result being that the name 
came to be held to contain OE tin instead of denu, It seems to me 
3427 ) 
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less probable that Heptonstall contains OE Aéope and tiinstall, as 
suggested by Ritter, p. 144. 

With these names may be compared Heopebricge 971 (c. 1200) 
BCS 1270 (Barrow-upon-Humber, Li), where héope is presumably 
used of the shrub, not of the berries. 

Heppte Y WR (3 different ; v. Goodall) is unrelated to Hebden. 
It is derived, probably by back-formation, from dial hebdle ‘a narrow 
short plank-bridge’. Cf. Gordon & Smith. 


Hel Co 

Apparently an alternative name of the Cober. ‘The name is a back- 
formation from Hetsron, which is on the Cober. Helston (Henlistone 
DB, Helleston 1265, -e 1318 Glasney) is identical in origin with 
Helstone S of Camelford, which is Henliston DB, and obviously 
a hybrid of Co Henlis ‘ old court’ (=W Henllys) and OE tin. Cf. 
Owen’s Pembr ii, 330. 


Helford. See Hayle. 


Hell Beck Cu 

Runs from Talkin 'Tarn to the Gelt. 
Hellebek’ 1292 Ass 135m 13. Hellbeck 1589 CWNS xxv, 316. 
?Hellegille 1256 Lanercost ix, 4. 

Hell Gill Beck We, Y - 

A tributary of the upper Eden. 
Helbecke 1577, 1586 H. 


There are other instances of the name Hell Beck. HELBECK We is 
on a stream that falls into Windermere : ? Helebek’ (p) 1292 Ass 986. 
HELL Brook is a tributary of the Trent, Db. 

The first element is Scandinavian and may be identified with ON 
hellir ‘a cave’ or hella ‘a flat stone or cliff’. In EDD hell-beck is 
stated to be a common noun meaning ‘ a rivulet, especially one issuing 
from a cave-like recess ’. If this is the real meaning, the first alterna- 
tive is evidently to be preferred. 

Hel- also forms the first element of HELwatH Beck Y (a trib. of 
the Derwent) ; cf. Hellewath 1230 (13th) Whitby 218. Another 
HeL_watH near Guisborough is referred to as Hellawath c. 1120, 
Hellewath, rivulus de Hellewath c.1200 Guisb. Here hella ‘a flat 
stone ’ seems more probable. 


Hems D 


An affluent of the Dart at Totnes. Broadhempston and Li. Hempston 
are on the stream two or three miles apart. 
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HEMPSTON : Hamistona 1086 Exon ; Hamestone, Hamistone 1086 DB : 
Hemeston 13th BM. 

Hems is no doubt a back-formation from Hempston, whose first 

element seems to be a pers. n. *Héme or *H&m, or perhaps H&mgils 


LVD &c. (Miiller 105). 


Hertford Y (ER) 

Runs from SW of Filey to the Derwent W of Willerby. The river 
has evidently been straightened ; the old course is no doubt indicated 
by the boundary between the N and E Riding. 

(aquam que vocatur) Havereford (var. Haveresford) 1172 (c. 1300) Y Ch 
1228 ; Hauerford J (13th) Malton f 30; Haverforde c. 1300 (?14th) 
Whitby 340. 

vallem de Haverdford’ 1204 Ch. 

(aqua de) Harford (14th) Percy 485. Harford 1577S. 

HERTFORD LYTH (a district S of the river): foresta de Hauerforthelith 
J (13th) Malton £ 30; Hertfordlyth 1279 Guisb ii, 212 ; Harefordlyth 
1360 Ipm. 

Hertford must originally have been the name of a ford, though by 
back-formation it came very early to be used of the stream over which 
the ford led. The first element is OE hefer ‘a ram’ or a personal 
name, perhaps found in HaversHAM Bk. 


Hestild Nb 

Hexham is in reality the old name of one of the streams near the place, 
probably that of CocksHaw Burn, which joins the Tyne. But at 
the Abbey a smaller brook, called Cowcartu Burn, falls into Cock- 
shaw Burn, and it is conceivable that Hexham got its name from that. 


Hestild c. 1160 (13th) Hexham 1, 8. 

HEXHAM : Hagustaldensis ecclesia c. 730 (8th) Bede ; Heagostealdes ea, 
Agostaldes éa, Eagostaldes ea c.890 (c. 1000) OE Bede (T) ; Hag(e)steal- 
des ea, Hegesteald ea ib. (B) ; Hestoldesham, quast predium Hestild, 
Hesteldesham c.1160 (13th) Hexham i, 8, 46. See further PNNb. 

The isolated Hestild is clearly an occasional early back-formation ; 
it is very doubtful if it was ever used by any one else than its originator, 
Richard of Hexham. But Hexham itself, at least in its original form, is 
an old stream-name, and one of great interest. Hexham was originally 
Hagustaldes éa ‘ the stream of the hagustald ’; it must remain doubt- 
ful if the form Hestoldesham represents an old alternative name 
Hagustaldesham or is a later refashioning of the old name. Hagustald 
is OE hagustald ‘ warrior, bachelor ’, here used in its earlier sense 
‘owner of a haga or enclosure’. Like G Hagestolz, OE hagustald 
must once have been used of a younger son, who had no share in 
the village, but had to take up a holding for himself outside. In 
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ancient Germany the Hagestolz formed a definite class in the com- 
munity (see Hoops, Reallexikon, s.v.). ‘The place-name Hexham, 
as well as the OE examples Hegsteldescumb BCS 476, Hegestuldes 
setl ib. 887, indicate the existence of the same class in Old English 


society. 


Hether Burn Cu 
Falls into the Lyne near Kirklinton. The stream gave name to 
Hethersgill and Hetherside. 

Heder 13th (copy) Lanercost x, 7 (bis) ; ib. f 283. 

HETHERSIDE : Hederforth 1227 FF ; Hedresford a 1235 (14th) Wetheral 

206 f.; Hedrisford 1272 Sc, 1363 FF ; Hederesford 1250 Ipm. 

There is a Welsh adjective hydr ‘ strong, vigorous ; bold’, which 
may be the source of Hether. Pughe gives an example in which it 
is used of the water of the sea : hydr fydd dwfr ar dal glan ‘ the water 
will be bold in the front of the shore’. ‘The stream is a swift one, 
so that such a name as ‘the strong one’ would be suitable. The 
corresponding adjective in Breton is OBret hdr, hedr, hitr, MBret 
hedr, hezr. But the Welsh hydr has the same form in the feminine. It 
is hardly too bold to assume, however, that in early times hydr had 
the normal fem hedr. Moreover, the corresponding adjective is in 
Irish sethar, seathar, and the base is given by Stokes as *setro-. In 
the circumstances we are warranted in reckoning with an early 
British form with e. I do not know how hydr is to be explained. 
Perhaps hedy, the normal form, was taken to be the: feminine of 
hydr, and this form displaced the old hedr also in the feminine. 


Himble Brook Wo 
The present Bow Brook, which runs past Himbleton, Crowle, 
Walcot to the Avon SW of Pershore. 
Hymelbroc 840 (11th) BCS 428 ; 884 ib. 552; 956 (11th) ib. 937; 972 
(c. 1050) ib. 1282. 
Humelbroc 13th AD ii; -broke 1300 For E 255 ; -brok 1344 Pat. 
HIMBLETON : Hymeliun 816 (11th) BCS 356; 884 ib. 552; post 972 
(11th) KCD 680 ; Himeltvn 1086 DB ; Humeltone 1292 Wo Comp R. 
HIMBLE MOOR: Hymelmor, Ymelmor 984 (11th) KCD 645 ; Hymelmor 
(11th) Heming f 159 (Wolverton near Bow Brook), 
The first element of Hymelbroc is presumably OE hymele* ‘ hop- 
plant’. ‘The names Himbleton and Himble Moor may have the 
same first element or they may be elliptical for Hymelbroc-tin, -mar. 
The district is a hop-growing country nowadays, and we may con- 
fidently assume that in the old days hops would thrive there. 


* In PNWo it is suggested that hymele refers rather to bryony or bindweed. 
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Hindburn La 
An affluent of the Wenning, which it joins at Hornby (9 m.). 

Hyndborn 1577S. — Hinburne 1577 H. 
Hyndburn La 
Falls into the two-forked Calder W of Altham. 

Hindeburne a 1193 Whitaker ii, 388. _ Hindeburn a 1194 (13th) Kirkstall 

107. Hyndburn 1200-8, 1376 Dunkenhalgh 17, 80. 

Henburne brooke 1577 H. 
The first element of Hindburn and Hyndburn is OE find ‘ hind, 
female of the deer ’. 


Hipper Db 
Runs 6 m. from East Moor to the Rother near Chesterfield. 

Hipere 13th, 1350 Derby. 

Hypir 1276 RH (bis). Hyper 1335, Hypur 1407 Derby. 

Hipper 1627 Jackson 159. 

hoe Tse 77 3. lber 1577, 1580 1H. 
The name must be compared with Hipper Beck Y (a trib. of the 
Derwent) and with HippERHOLME Y (Huperun DB, Hiperune early 
13th, Huperum E 1 Kirklees, Hyperum 1255, 1274 Moorman). Hip- 
perholme is derived by Moorman from dial hipper ‘ osier’, a word 
found in Irel, La, Co. This is a probable origin also for the river- 
name Hipper, especially as osieries are mentioned in a document 
dealing with N Db in Dukery Rec 349. ‘The river-name may be 
an OE derivative of the word /ipper (e.g. OE *Hypere fem) or an 
elliptical form for earlier *Hyperbroéc. Hipper ‘ osier’ may belong 
to the root hup ‘ to curve ’in OE hype‘ hip’, hop (Mod hope in place- 
names), ON hopa ‘ to recede’ &c. For the sufhx we may compare 
OE alor ‘ alder’. 


Hiz Herts 
Runs 10 m. past Hitchin to the Ivel at Langford. 
Hiz 1825 Greenwood. 
HITCHIN : Hicca (gen plur) 7th (c. 1000) Trib Hid ; ?ad Hiccam (for -ym) 
944-6 (c. 1250) BCS 812; Hicche 1062 (12th) KCD 813 ; Hiz 1086 
DB ; Hiche 1197-8 FF ; Hich’ 1275 RH; Hiche, Hich’ 1278 Ass 323. 
If Hiz is an old stream-name, it would be easily explained from Welsh 
sych ‘ dry’ (with h- for s- ; cf. Welsh Hafren from Sabrina). Sych 
is common in stream-names, as SYCHFFRWD, SYCHNANT. But so 
long as no early examples of the name have been found, it is more 
probable that it is a back-formation from Hitchin. ‘The etymology 
of the latter must then remain obscure, except in so far as it is the 
dative plural of the tribal name OE Hicce. 
Norden (1598) says that Hitchin took its name from a famous wood 
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called Hitch. There are to my knowledge no other references to this 
wood, and probably Norden for some reason mixes Hitchin up with 
Wychwood (OE Hwiccawudu). 


Hodder Y, La 
Rises in Bowland Forest and runs through Y and on the border of 
Y and La to the Ribble at Gt Mitton (20 m.). 

Hodder 930 (14th) Y Ch 1 (BCS 1 ; 

Hoder oe vata ea ae Kirkstall; ¢. 1250 Y Deeds a, 

124. 

Pe L577 oe Oder c. 1540 L. Oder, Odder 1577 H. 
Like many other names ending in -der, Hodder is probably a com- 
pound with Brit dubro- (W dwfr ‘ water, stream’) as second element. 
The form of 930 is in a late transcript and does not tell against this. 
The first element I take to be identical with W hawdd ‘ easy’, 
originally ‘ pleasant ’, as in hawddfyd ‘ pleasure’, hawdit (=haud- 
dyd) ‘fine day’ BB (WG 247), or ‘calm’. ‘ Pleasant stream’ would 
be an appropriate name. Welsh hawdd‘ goes back to earlier *hod-. 
The treatment of the medial consonants (Hod-dufr) would be the 
same as in hawdit BB. The same base hdd is perhaps found in the 
Welsh names Glyn Hodnant Rees 108 and Honpnu (river) : Hodni 
LL, Hotheni 1191 Gir. 


Hodge Beck. See Redover. 


Holborn Mx 
The upper part of the Fleet. It ran in deep hollows. 

(on) Holeburne 959 (copy) BCS 1351. 

Holeburne 1086 DB, 12th Mon iv, 83, 85 ; -burn 1419 Lib Alb. 

Holeborne, -burn 1197 FF. —-Holburn 1379 Form Angl 33. 

The same name occurs elsewhere. HOW BURN, a trib. of the Wansbeck 
(Nb), is Holburn 13th (14th) Newm 41. Among lost names may be 
mentioned : Holebourne 1316 Fine (Berks, probably a trib. of the 
Thames at Bray). Holburn’ 1307 Y Inq iv (a trib. of the Laver, Y). 

HOLBROOK is also common. Examples from OE charters are : Holebroc 
969 (11th) BCS 1240 (near Worcester). Holambrok’ 968 (copy) ib. 
1214 (Sturminster Newton, Do). Holanbroc 938 ib. 727 (Taunton, 
So). Holan Broc 958 (14th) YCh2 (at HOLBECK FM Nt). Later examples 
are : Holebrok’ 1280 Ass 147 (a trib. of the Dove, Db). Holebrok 1286 
For (a trib. of the Trent, in Cannock For, St). 

HOLE BECK Y isa trib. of the Seven. HOWL BECK Y is a subtributary of the 


ra 


According to Morris Jones hawdd is related to Lat suavis ; cf. Gaul Suadugenus 
&c. Loth, RC xxxvi, 162, rejects this etymology and takes the word to be related 
to W hedd ‘ peace’ and identical with Co hueth ‘tranquil’; cf. huthyc ‘ satisfied, 
glad’. As the change sw >Welsh h is not otherwise evidenced, the latter suggestion 
seems preferable. 
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Swale. Holebec 1181-90 YCh 515 (Plumpton, Y, perhaps a trib. of the 
Nidd). Holebec c. 1120 (13th) Guisb (now Skelton Beck, Saltburn, Y), 

First element OE hol ‘ hollow’ or the corresponding Scandinavian 


word, ON holr &c. The name probably refers to a deep ravine or 
at least a deep bed. 


Holme Y (WR) [houn] 
Rises near Holme and flows 8 m. past Holmfirth to the Colne near 
Lockwood. 

HOLME (vil.) : Holne 1086 DB, 1275 Wakefield. 

HOLMFIRTH : Holnefrith 1275 Wakefield. 
The river-name is a back-formation from Holme, the name of the 
village. Holme, earlier Holne, probably goes back to OE holegn ‘holly’. 
The change to Holme took place in the compound Holmfirth. 


Honeybourne Wo 
The old name of a tributary of Bow Brook near Crowle. 
(in, efter) Hunigburnan 840 (11th) BCS 428; (on) Hunigburnan 972 
(c. 1050) ib. 1282 (p. 586). 
Honeybourne Wo 
‘The old name of the stream that runs past Church and Cow Honey- 
bourne to the Avon near Evesham. According to Duignan a brook 
here is still Honey Brook. 
(on, of) Hunigburnan KCD 1368 (cf. also 289). 
HONEYBOURNE (vil.): Huniburna 709 (12th) BCS 125 ; -burne 714 (16th) 
ib. 130. 
(bere : also a Huniburna c. 800 (11th) BCS 299, mentioned in boundaries 
of Withington, Gl. 
Honey Brook Wo 
The old name of a tributary of the Stour at Wolverley near Kidder- 
minster. Duignan, A Forgotten Worcestershire Monastery, p. 15, 
says that Honeybrook House, Honey farm &c. are still in existence. 
Hunigbroc 866 (11th) BCS 514. 
Literally ‘honey brook’. The name, as suggested by Mr Seyler, may 
refer to bees’ nests in trees on the streams, where honey could be 
gathered. 


Hooke. See Toller. 


OE hop “a valley ’. 

OE hop is evidenced in the sense ‘a piece of enclosed land ’, but 
must also have meant ‘a valley’, a sense common in later times. 
The word is common in names of valleys, especially in Nb and Du. 
Like names in -dale, -den, -gill, names in -hope are occasionally 
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transferred to a stream that runs through the valley, as in AsHop Db. 
Mostly a burn or the like is added when the stream is meant. A few 
examples may be given. 

Tributaries of the Rede Nb are : Barpop (cf. Byrdhop, a pasture, 
1495 Ipm); CHATTLEHOPE BuRN (Chytloppe rake 1542 Bowes, 
Chetlop flu c. 1576 S; first el. OE cietel ‘ kettle’; cf. PNNb) ; Spit- 
HOPE BuRN (Spetehope 1542 Bowes, Petop flu c. 1576 5 ; first element 
obscure : OE sp&tan ‘ to spit’ or *spéot ‘a spear ’=ON spidt &c. ?). 
Tributaries of the Tees are EGGLESHOPE BurN (Egesburne, Egleshope 
1161-3 Riev ; OE Ecgwulf ?) ; HupEsSHOPE Burn (Hodeshope 1161-7 
Riev, Hude 1576 S). KersHope Burn Cu, Sc, a tributary of the Esk : 
Crysshophead, Cryssoppemouthe 1542 Bowes, Kirsop flu c.1576 8, 
Carsopp burne 1580 Border (OE cerse ‘ cress’). "THORNHOPE BURN 
Nb, a tributary of the S Tyne: (rivulum) Thornhop 1347 HH iii, 2, 59. 


Hull Y (ER) 
Rises on the Wolds near Gt Driffield and flows to the Humber at 
Hull (23 m.). 

(neh peere €4) Hull c. 1025 Saints 9 (MS C: ed Hil); amnem Hull 
(var. Hul) a 1085 (12th) ib. ro. 

Hul 1156 (14th) Y Ch 1388 ; 1172 (14th) ib. 1391 ; 1175-go (c. 1300) ib. 
T4105 ¢, 1200-Y Deeds, 77; ¢. 1200 (c. 1260) Geryase,12050Ch, 
1286 Romeyn. 

Hull 1180-96 (14th) Y Ch 1394; 1279 Ass 1057 m 43; 1306 Beverley, 
1307, 1332 Wlise, 18775, 

Hulle 1279 Wickwane, 1280 Ass 1078 m 23 ; 1380 BM, c. 1540 L. 

Hol 1268 Ass 1051 m 38. Howll 1325 Mon vi, 521. ~ 

Hullum, (ripam de) Hullo &c. c. 1400 Melsa i, 93 ff. 

Hull, Hulne 1577 H. 

HULL (port): Hull, portus de Hul (Hull) 1276 RH. 

HULL (chapel, priory) : capella de Hulle 1291 Romeyn. 

KINGSTON ON HULL: Kyngeston upon Hul 1293 Ipm; Kyngeston super 
Hul 1299 BM. 


WYKE ON HULL: Wyk super le Hul 1279, Wyk on Hull 1294 Ch. 

Hull is a name that has undergone practically no change from the OE 
period. Hul Saints (MS C) is probably not a form to be trusted, in 
view of the numerous spellings Hull. 

The name at first sight looks as if it may well be Germanic and 
connected with hole, hollow &c. But it is very doubtful if it can be 
an English name, for words belonging to OE hol always have the 
vowel o in English. Also names containing OE hol refer to rivers or 
streams running in a deep valley or channel, and the Hull runs in 
flat country. Formally derivation from the corresponding Danish 
hul * hollow ’ would be more satisfactory. We might compare Swed 
names of lakes such as Hulingen, Hullaren, Hullsjé. Hull would then 
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represent the uninflected form of the adjective, and the name might 
conceivably mean ‘ the deep river ’. 

Yet I doubt very much if this is right. Hull is found as early as 
Saints. ‘That text dates from the 11th century, it is true, but it is a 
compilation, and there is good reason to suppose that the material 
in it was to a great extent taken from pre-Scandinavian sources. 
No Scandinavian place-name occurs in the earliest version, and it 
has Nordworpig instead of Derby. Hull is mentioned in connexion 
with Beverley, an ancient place, on which the compiler may well have 
had early information. If so the name is probably pre-English. It 
may be referred to the root seu- ‘ sap, liquor’, which is found in 
Olr suth ‘ milk’, W sugno ‘ to suck’ &c., and with an /- suffix in 
Gk bAy ‘ mud ’, Skr svird- a certain drink, Lith suld ‘ sap of the birch ’, 
OE sol ‘ mud, wallowing-place ’, sylian ‘ to sully’, Norw sdyla ‘a 
pool’ &c. (see Walde W ii, 468 f.). Itis possible that some Conti- 
nental river-names belong here, as SILL at Innsbruck (Sulle 1187), 
Sulmana (see Holder and Fé). The meaning of the name Hull would 
then be either ‘ water, river ’ or else ‘ muddy river, fen river’. The 
Hull runs through low-lying country, which was formerly fen. 


Humber Y, Li 
The estuary of the Ouse and Trent (38 m.). Asser’s statement that 
York was on the Humber might imply that the name was formerly 
applied also to part of the Ouse. A remarkable name is Humbre- 
heued 1305-7 Ass 1108, given under Strafford wapentake, which is 
identical on the whole with the Don valley. 
Forms from English sources : 
Humbri fluminis c.720 (10th) H Abb ; (var. Umbri, Humbris) 725 (9th) 
Bede CM 309 ; (var. Hymbri, Umbri) c. 730 (8th) Bede i, 15. 
Humbrae fluminis c.'730 (8th) Bede i, 25, ii, 3, 5 3 Humbre (var. Humbrae) 
fluminis ib. ii, 9, 16. 
Hymbrae (var. Hymbre, Humbrae) fluminis c. 730 (8th) Bede v, 23. 
fluminis Humbre (var. Humbre) 832 OET 435 ; fluwium Humbrae 1051-60 
(c. 1200) KCD 806. 
Humbrensis fluminis 894 Asser. 
Humbre (obl) 892 (s.a. 827, 867) ASC (A); c. 890 Alfred CP, c. 890 
(c. 1000) OE Bede ii, 5 et passim ; 971 (c. 1200) BCS 1270. 
Humbra éac. 950(s.a.942) ASC (A) ; Humbran B, Hunbran C, HimbranD. 
Humbran (obl) c. 1100 (s.a. 1066) ASC (D), 1121 ib. E (s.a. 993 &c.). 
Humbre 1155-60 DC, 1187 P, 1218, 1226 Pat, 1340, 1344 Misc, c. 1540 L. 
Humbra 1125 (12th) W Malm GP, c. 1155 DC. 
Humbria 1143-7 DC, 1204 Cl. 
Humbr’ 1204 f. Cl, 1212 Pat, 1281 Ass 486 m 21. 
Humber 1147 (12th) Monm, 1279 Ass 1057 m 45 d; 1387 Trev, c. 1540 
L,1577S. Homber 1387 Trev. Humbir 1442 Pat. 
Hummyr 1375 (1487) Barbour xvi, 538. 
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Forms from Celtic sources : 

Umbri (var. Humbri) maris c. 800 (11th) HB (Ir vers. Humbram). 

Humyr (13th) MA 483. Hvmyr (c. 1400) Brut 40, Humur ib. 60, Humyr 
ib. 136 &c., Humbyr ib. 395 ; Himbyr ib. 62 ff., Hymbyr ib. 101, Hymbir 
epee iis 

Mod W Hymyr Anwyl. 

Forms from Scandinavian sources : 

Humra c. 1200 (c. 1350) Egils s, r2th (14th) Skaldskaparmal. 

Humbra (Hymbra) a 1230 (c. 1250) Heimskringla. 

LITTLE HUMBER (h.) : Parva Humber 1260 Ipm. 

HUMBERSTONE Li: Humbrestone 1086 DB ; Humberstein 1115-18 LiS. 

From the river-name are derived the names North-, Southumbrians : 
(rege) Ultra-Umbrensium, Ultra-Humbrensium, (regna) citra ultraque 
Humbrensium c.'715 (11th) Eddi. 

transumbranae (-humbranae) gentis 725 (gth) Bede CM 311. 

Nordanhymbrorum c.730 (8th) Bede( passim), rex Hymbronensium ib.iv,15. 

Nordanhymbre, Nordhymbre OE Bede, ASC (passim). Sudan-, Sud- 
hymbre ASC (passim). 

Humber O 
Apparently a lost name of Haseley Brook, which falls into the Thame 
N of Stadhampton. 
(on, andlang) Humbra 1002 (c. 1225) KCD 1296. 
A different Humber seems to be found in Humbracumb 956 (12th) BCS 
1183, 973 (12th) ib. 1292, apparently to be located at Harwell in Berks. 
Humber O 
A lost name of a stream at Shipton on Cherwell, apparently an 
affluent of the Cherwell. 
. (on, andlang) Humbran 1005 (c. 1200) Eynsham i, 23 (KCD 714). 
Humber Gl 
Apparently a small affluent of the upper Bristol Avon. 
Humbyr’ (wood of Li. Badminton adjoining H.) 1263 AD iii. 
Humber Brook Gl (Wa) 
An affluent of the Stour NW of Whitchurch and Alderminster. 
Humber Brook He 
Rises near Pudleston and flows to the Lugg at Hampton Court. 
Humber par. is on the stream. 

HUMBER (par.) : Humbre 1086 DB ; Humbra Hy 1, 1216, Humbre 1200-16 

(copy) Brecon ; Humbre (p) 1292 Ass 303 m 70 d. 
Humber Beds 
A stream of this name, an affluent of the Ouse near Bletsoe, Radwell 
and Milton Ernest, may have given name to the Humberdale referred 
to in the examples infra. 

(torrens de) Humberdale 1279 RH ii, 322 ; Humberdale ib. 324, 326. 
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Humber Hu 
A stream Humber may have given name to Humbrel’s Farm in 
Warboys. 

HUMBREL’S FARM : Homberdale (late copy) KCD 1364 ; Humberdale 1251 

(c. 1350) Ramsey, 1255 For. See PNHu. 

Humber (unidentified) 

(andlang) Humber, Humborford 854 (10th) BCS 480. 


The forms occur in boundaries of land given by Athulf, King of the 
West Saxons. Birch locates the land at Tuddenham (Sf), which is 
improbable. Tuddan ham in the charter might possibly be Doden- 
ham (Wo), in favour of which tells Jawern wylle in the boundaries. 
Or it might be ‘Tidenham, Gl (on the Severn). Cf. LAUGHERN. 
Humber Do 
Hummer in Trent par. NE of Yeovil stands near a stream that falls 
into the Yeo. Very likely the stream was once Humber. 
HUMMER (fm) : Humbre c. 1100 (c. 1300) Montacute, 1280 QW. 
Hummer Beck Du 
A tributary of the Gaunless. Early forms wanting. 
Possible examples of the name Humber are also the following : 
HUMBERSTONE Le (near a small affluent of the Soar): Humerstane 1086 
DB; Humberstan c. 1150 BM. Possibly the name was transferred 
from Humberstone Li (Lindkvist 65). 

(of) Humeran 1019 Hyde (in boundaries of Drayton on the Test, Ha). 
But it is not certain that a river is meant. 

Humeratun (Thanet, K) 694 (15th) BCS 86. The name is lost. Its form 

is against the first element being a river-name. 

HUMBERTON Y does not belong here. It is Hundburton 1278 BM. 

Of the various Humbers the great Humber is best evidenced in 
early records. But even of that no form of the nominative has been 
found in the OE period. The oblique forms are frequently Humbre 
(Alfred, ASC &c.). This points to a feminine name, probably 
*Humbr, or, with an intrusive vowel, *Humbor. Bede’s Humbri 
(gen) points to a latinized nominative Humber, which would be the 
natural latinization of Humbr or Humbor. A weak form Humbre fem 
is found in later sources (in the oblique form Humbran). 

The occasional early forms with 7-mutation (Hymbre &c.) are 
probably due to influence from the folk-name Nordhymbre. 

The oblique forms Humbra (O), Humbracumb (Berks) are late for 
Humbran. Humbran for one Humber (O) points to a nominative 
Humbre for that. 

The late Welsh Humyr, Himbyr &c. are probably not genuine 
Welsh forms developed from an old Welsh form of the name, but 
adaptations of English forms. ‘The b of Himbyr, Humbyr would be 
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irregular in a Welsh form. Humyr, whose u means i, is probably 
adapted from Engl Humber or rather OE Humbr, the y being a 
svarabhakti vowel. An OE Humbr,adopted through a literary channel, 
would be naturally pronounced with #. Analogous examples are 
often found in Brut (as Dunstan from OE Dunstan and the like). 
Himbyr is very difficult to explain, unless it represents the OE 
side-form Hymbre, or else is an independent back-formation from 
Nordhymbre. 

But a genuine Welsh example of the name Humber, and one which 
is of the greatest importance for the etymology, is a now lost name in 
Monmouth, a tributary of the Usk near Kemeys Inferior : Humir 
c. 1150 LL 184, 200, 231, Humur ib. 277, Humri (riuuli) ib. 183. A 
late form is Humer in a marginal note probably of the 15th century 
ib. (p. 341). Amir ib. 226 may refer to the same stream. 

A satisfactory etymology of the name Humber has not been given. 
The suggestion offered by Gordon and Smith for the Y Humber, 
according to which the base is Brit *comberos ‘ confluence ’, whose c- 
was changed into ch by spirant mutation, cannot be seriously con- 
sidered, because it will not explain the numerous other Humbers. 
For the matter of that I doubt very much if it would do even if 
there were only one Humber. 

I think the name must be British. A pre-Celtic name can hardly 
be thought of. ‘The great Humber might well have a pre-Celtic 
name, but the small Humbers cannot. Of course, in some cases the 
name might have been transferred from the great Humber to streams 
so called, but we can hardly assume that all the Humber brooks got 
their name in that way. Germanic origin is rendered very unlikely 
by the fact that there is one, apparently genuine, example in Mon- 
mouth. Also it is difficult to explain the name from a Germanic 
base. ‘The only connexion seems to be Engl dial hummer ‘ to whinny, 
to hum, to murmur’, Norw humra ‘to whinny’ &c. What might 
render a Germanic name not improbable in itself is the fact that 
Humber is not found in pre-English sources. Ptolemy mentions 
the Humber estuary, but he calls it “ABos. But the Monmouth 
example seems to me conclusive evidence of pre-English origin. 

The OW Humyr, Humur might conceivably represent a form 
derived from an original form with -mr-, for in LL lenated m is still 
often written m, as in Tam for Taf. But the 15th century Humer 
indicates that the m was non-lenating. ‘The vowel of the first syllable 
might represent # or u. The y or u, later e, between m and r is ob- 
viously a svarabhakti vowel. Such intrusive vowels are very common 
in early Welsh between m and r. The probability seems to be that 
the vowel of the first syllable was u rather than ii. This would lead 
us to a British base *Swmbr- (whence OW *Humbr-) or else to an 
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original form with a consonant before the m, say p or s. But the only 
form that seems seriously to be reckoned with is *Sumbr-. 

A base Sumbr- might be explained as a compound. Perhaps the 
fact that Amir is used as a side-form or alternative name of Humyr 
gives a hint as to the solution. Amber, W Amyr goes back to a base 
mbro- or mbra ‘ water, river’. Now su- is a well-known prefix in 
Celtic languages, meaning ‘ good, well’ (OIr so-, su-, OW hu-, hy- 
&c.). Supposing this prefix was placed before mbro- while the word 
was still pronounced with m, it seems conceivable that *Su-mbro- 
might have given *Sumbro-, in which case the name Humber would 
have got a very good solution. The name would be one that might 
be expected to have been common. The meaning would be ‘ the 
good stream ’, and it might refer to a river valuable for its fish, or it 
might be given to a river or stream that was held to be dangerous, 
for the same reason as thunder is called in Swedish goen ‘ the good 
one’ or gobonn ‘ the good man’ &c. 

Alternatively the name might be derived from a form with nasal 
infix of the base sub-, seub-, an extended form of seu- ‘ juice’ &c. 
(Walde W ii, 469). The base swb- is apparently found in Olr subi, 
W syfi ‘ strawberries ’, Gael subh ‘ raspberry ’ (McBain). 


Hundred River Sf 
‘There are two rivers so called, one that falls into the sea at Kessing- 
land, one that falls into the sea at Aldeburgh. 
Hundred Stream Nf 
A name of the upper Thurne. 

Hundred Stream and the Hundred Rivers are hundred boundaries, 
which explains the names. 


Hurstbourne Ha 
Bourne rivulet, which falls into the Test below Whitchurch and on 
which are Hurstbourne Tarrant and Priors, was in OE times called 
Hysseburna. 
(be) Hysseburnan, (ofer) Hysseburnan gor (12th) BCS 594. 
HURSTBOURNE (vil.): at Hysseburnan 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553; gor (12th) 
ib. 592; xt Hisseburna, to Hysseburnan go1 (12th) ib. 594 ; Hursbourne 
got (late copy) ib. 593 ; Husseburna, Hesseburna 1158 HMC Var Coll 
i, 368 ; Husseburn c. 1115 (13th) Osmund ; Hesseburna 1159 P. 
Husborne Beds 
Old name of the brook at Husborne vil. 
(on, of) Hysseburnan 969 BCS 1229. 
The regular form Hysse- shows that OE hys(s)e* ‘ young man, man- 


« The variation of hyse and hysse is explained by the fact that the word is aja-stem. 
Hyse is the regular form of the nom and acc, while the gen and dat would be hysses, 
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child’ cannot be the first element. But that word also meant “a 
tendril, a vine-shoot ’, and that is the earlier meaning of the word. 
The sense-development to ‘a young man’ is the same as that in 
Engl imp (really ‘a graft’), scion (really ‘a twig’), slp (of a girl), 
stripling &c. 

The meanings of OE hysse are not sufficiently well known for a 
definite solution to be possible at present. Hysseburna might mean 
‘a narrow stream with a course winding like a tendril’; I think 
this would be a suitable name of the brooks. Or hysse might have 
been used of winding water-plants or of certain fishes like the 
lamprey. Or if hysse meant also ‘a twig’, the name might mean 
‘a tributary stream’; cf. Biss. Other possibilities might be 
suggested. 

For forms of the place-name Husborne see PNBeds, where the 
forms of Hurstbourne are also discussed. 


Hyle Ess 
An old name of the RopINc, preserved in ILForp (cf. C. Waller, 
Ess Arch Soc, NS xii, 255). 

(innan, andlang) Hile, (andlang) ealdan Hilz 958 (12th) BCS 1037. 

Hyle c. 1250 (15th) Waltham f 3. 

dyels77 i. : 

ILFORD : I/lefort 1086 DB ; Ileford, parua Yleford 1272 Ass 238 ; Yleford 
1300 For Ch 12, 10; Hileford 1234 FF ; Hyleford, Hyleford parva 
1300 For Ch 12, 10. Cf. also Reaney, MLR xix (1924), p. 468. 

The old name Hyle seems to have gone out of use early. Harrison’s 
Iuel may quite well be a back-formation of his own from Ilford on 
the analogy of Ivel : Ilchester (So). 

Hile BCS 1037 is mentioned in boundaries of Ham, which is 
identified by Birch with Ham (W), where Winchester Cathedral 
had land in the time of DB. ‘The charter is preserved in Cod 
Wint. But I think Ham in this case refers to East Ham (Ess) 
on the Roding. Several names of streams are mentioned in the 
boundaries, as Stocfliot, Baedewyllan, Trxfesingmuda. Ham (W) is 
on a hill-side, and there are hardly any streams near it, while the 
district of East Ham abounds in water-courses. It is possible that 
Winchester Cathedral once owned land in East Ham, though there 
is no record of it. But the charter does not grant the land to Win- 
chester cathedral or its bishop but to a comes /Ethelstan. On possible 
cases of private charters having been handed over to monasteries 
for safe custody, see Stenton, Abingdon, p. 44. Anyhow OE Hile 
is clearly identical with Hyle etymologically. 


hysse, the plur hyssas ; see Chadwick, Studies in Old English, 159 ff. Later a new 
nom hysse was formed. 
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It is not impossible that ILam St took its name from an old name 
of the Manifold, identical with Hyle. Ilam shows the same variation 
of forms with and without H-: Hilum 1002 (11th) Thorpe 546, 
Ilum 13th Duignan. A similar suggestion is made by Johnston. 
The plural form of the place-name would then be analogous to that 
of OE Liminum ‘ Lympne ’. 

The OE base was apparently Hil fem. This may possibly be com- 
pared with Hilin c.1150 LL 196, the name of a tributary of the 
Monnow near Clodock, He. Also Sie Italy (Silis Pliny) may be a 
related name. ‘The name may be confidently referred to the root 
of Lat sileo, Goth anasilan ‘to be silent’, OE salness ‘ stillnéss ’, 
ON sil ‘still place in a river’ &c., which may be related to W /ur 
“long ’, hyd ‘length’ &c. ; see Walde, W ii, 459 ff. The exact base 
is found in Ir silim ‘ drop, distil, sow, spit’, W hil ‘seed’, Bret 
dishilya, dthilya ‘s’égrainer’. See Loth, RC xliii, 141 ff. The 
name may mean ‘the trickling stream ’. 


Iburn Y (NR) 
Iburndale h. on the Little Beck, 4m. SW of Whitby, must have 
been named from a stream called Iburn. 

aqua de Ybrun 1177-89 (13th) Whitby 210. 

Hiburbeck’ 1280 Ass 1078m 40. = [bur 1577, 1586 H. 

IBURNDALE : Ybrun 1177-89 (13th) Whitby 210; Yoburne, Yburna 1308 

(14th) ib. 390 ; Ebornedale 1540 ib. 753. 

Iburn must have been the pre-Scandinavian name of LITTLE BECK. 
The name is presumably an OE iw-burna ‘ yew brook’ with loss of 
w before 6. The same name is found in an OE charter as that of a 
brook near Hendon, Mx: Yburnan 972 BCS 1290. Of course, Y- 
in this name may be OE ieg ‘ island ’. 


Idle Nt, Li 
The Idle is formed by the Maun, the Meden and the Poulter, which 
join near W Drayton, and falls into the Trent at Stockwith (25 m.). 
Formerly it fell into the S Don near Dirtness, SW of Crowle. Some 
references suggest that it had two arms. The name Idle was formerly 
used also of some part of the Maun. 

(amnis qui uocatur) [dle (var. Idlae) c. 730 (8th) Bede ii, 12. 

Idle c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede (T, O ; iddlé B, idle Ca). 

(on) Iddil, (be, on) Iddel 958 (14th) BCS 1044, 1349. 

Idle c. 1130 (12th) Hunt, 1297 Ipm, 1576 S, 1586 H. 
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Yddil 1200-3 BM. Iddel 1247 Gray, 1276 RH, 1279-80 Ass 669 m 2 ; 
1300 Ipm, 1300, 1303 Corbridge, 1337 Cl. 

Idell 1281 Ass 486 m 24d; 1364 Cl, 1586 Camden 307. 

Hydell 1281 Ass 486 m 24 d. Ydyll’ 1300 (1471) Rufford f 6.1 

Idull 1433 Pat. Idille c.1540 L. 

Edell 17th Duk 409 (Rufford, which is near the Maun). 

North Idull 1433, Northidill, Southidill 1439, 1440 Pat. 

The original form, as suggested also by the length-mark in one MS 
of the OE Bede, seems to have been /dle fem. ‘The long vowel was 
shortened before d/, and the d was lengthened ; cf. OE neddre by 
the side of n@dre &c. Shortening does not usually take place before 
dl (cf. OE n&dl, w#dl), but in a river-name, which would often be 
used in compounds, it would occur occasionally. ‘The long vowel 
has remained alternatively ; the modern name is [aidl]. 

The name may be derived from OE idel ‘ empty ; lazy, idle’. A 
meaning ‘the slow river’ is apposite. The original meaning of 
idel is held to have been ‘ shining ’, and that would give a good sense 
too, but it is found in no Germanic language, and was probably lost 
early. 

IDLE is the name of a village on the Aire: Jdla c. 1190 Calv, 
13th BM, Ydel 1246 BM. This cannot be an old stream-name. 
Perhaps the name means ‘ idle land ’, i.e. land not under cultivation. 
Cf. IpLecoTe La (PNLa, p. 205). 

But a British origin of the river-name Idle is not impossible. It 
might be identical with IsoLe (Brittany): Idol 1029, Idola 11th 
Dict Top (Morbihan). We might also compare IDLEss Co, the name 
of a place on a tributary of the Southern Allen : Edelet Exon, DB, 
Itheles 1392 Ipm R. 

Also IpE D (et Ide c. 1060 KCD 940, Ida 1244 Ass 175) may 
belong here, if it is an original stream-name. The etymology of 
these names is obscure. 


Idover W 
The old name of Brinkworth Brook, which falls into the Avon near 
Dauntsey. Idover Demesne Farm is on the brook (6"). 

Ydouere 850 (13th) BCS 458. Idoure 956 (R 2) ib. 922. 

Antidoure (for ad Tidoure), Tidoure, Tideur, Didoure 1228 Cl. 

IDOVER (fm) : T'ydovere 1256-7 AD iv, 1300 Ipm ; Tydoure 13th (c. 1300) 

Malm, 1312 Abbr. 

The curious interchange of forms with and without initial T- allows 
of two alternative interpretations. The old name of the stream may 
have been *Jdofer, from which was formed the place-name *at 
Idofre ; the latter, by wrong division, gave Tidover, which came to 


« In this case the name obviously refers to the Maun. 
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be used also of the stream. Or the original form was *Tidofer, which 
lost its T- in the same way as ELstree Herts (Tidulfestreow BCS 245), 
IckENHAM Mx (Tikeham as late as 1205) ; cf. IPN ii, p. 2. Neither 
form has absolute priority. The OE forms Ydouere, Idoure are in 
late transcripts ; they are in a way later than the T-forms. The 
second element seems to be identical with W dzfr ‘ water’. Tidover 
might contain a word corresponding to W ty ‘ house’. The name 
may have meant ‘ the house on the stream’. If so the name was 
first used as a place-name, and the river-name is an old back- 
formation, If Jdover is the original form, /- may represent W yw 
(from zw-) ‘ yew’, whose w was lost before the consonant. 


Ight Bk, O 
The old name of the Ray, which rises near Wotton Underwood and 
falls into the Cherwell below Islip (13 m.). 

(ut bi) Geht c. 848 BCS 452. 

(andlang, of, on) Giht 983 (c. 1200) KCD 1279. 

Yehte 1185 P (=1186-1188). Vel 1225) 7orCh 1.1 (15); 

Hict, Hyct 1228 For Ch 11, 1 (14). 

Heith’ 1285 Ass 705 mg d. 

Yhyst 1298 (late copy) For K 1, 8. 

ISLIP (vil.): Gid'slepe c. 1050 (12th) KCD 862; Guthtslepe 1065 BM ; 
Letelape (for Gete-) 1086 DB ; Gythslepe Hy 1 (12th) Westminster f 67 ; 
Isteslape 1165 P; Yeteslape 1268 Ass 703 m 8. 

The OE form was Geht, later Giht, presumably fem, and inflected 
as a consonant stem. 

It is tempting to compare Ie1IrHON Radnor (lezthion BB) and 
YTHAN Sc (cf. Watson 211), which are doubtless derived from W 
iaith ‘ language ’ (Brit zekti- ; cf. MBret ez and OHG jehan ‘ to say ’). 
Also Gaul Jactus (a tributary of the Po) may belong here (Holder). 
Anwyl, Celtic Religion, p. 37, thinks the name Jeithon means ‘ the 
goddess of speech’, while Watson suggests a meaning ‘ the talking 
one’. The latter meaning does not suit the slow-moving Ray, and 
if, as seems very probable, Ight is a derivative of Brit *zektc-, some 
other meaning must be found for the name. ‘The Ray may have been 
a holy river, at which conferences were held, or promises made and 
contracts concluded. 

It is very doubtful if Istip Np, the name of a village on the Nene, 
is identical with Islip, O. Early forms are /slep DB, Hystlapa 1190, 
Ystlapa 1191 P. Nothing shows that the name once began with a 3. 


-ing. 

The OE suffix -ing is fairly common in names of streams. In the 

material the following names in -img are discussed : DOULTING, 
3427 P 
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Gincr, Glencing (see GLYNCH), GUESTLING (see WREIGH BurN), 
GuitiInc, Lreminc, Lippinc, Lippinc, LOCKINGE, MEDESING, 
RIVELING, THACKRIVELING, WANTAGE, WARING, WENNING, ? WRING. 
Some further, partly doubtful, cases are dealt with in PN -zng. 

Names in -img seem to be mostly derived from personal names, 
as Ginge, Lockinge, Lipping, or from adjectives, as Brenting* (PN 
-ing), perhaps Wenning, but also other types of derivation occur 
(as in Guiting, Glencing). But several of the names in question are 
difficult to explain. 

Some further names in -ing have been found, which may be men- 
tioned here. (Mol. de) /a Doddingg’ 1268 Ass 202 m 25 (Do), very 
likely an original stream-name.—Gilling’ 1229 For Ch 11, 1 (Q). 
The stream cannot be located. It is doubtful if the G- was hard or 
to be read as Y.—Lobbing’ 1227-8 Ass 229 m 15 (Ess). Apparently 
the present Coppins Brook, a tributary of the Lea. A mistake for 
Cobbing ? —WyYMING Y, a tributary of the Don. 

I am now inclined to believe that Lucring 959 (c. 1200) BCS 1047 
(Appleton, Berks) is miswritten for Hiutring, a derivative of OE 
hliittor ‘ clear ’. 

Some names consisting of a derivative in -zmg and brdc may be ex- 
tended forms of brook-names in -ing. See brdc. Turdelingbrok 1273 
(Gl) Bristol & Gl Arch S xxxvili, p. 25, may be another instance. 


Ingol Nf 

Falls into the Wash near Ingoldisthorpe. 
Ingel, Ingell 1577 H. 

A late back-formation from INGOLDISTHORPE. 


Ingrebourne Ess 
Rises NW of Brentwood and falls into the Thames at Rainham 
(10 m.). 

Ingceburne 1062 (12th) KCD 813. 

Ingreburn 1768 Morant. 
It is impossible to suggest a definite etymology for this curious name. 
It is not probable that OE Ingce- is miswritten for Ingre-, at least 
not if the original had the usual long OE 7. More likely Ingre- is a 
corruption, perhaps even due to misreading of the OE name in some 
early record. It is worthy of notice that the stream is referred to as 
Wadeflet 1300 For Ch 12, 10; this suggests that the old name had 
gone out of use. Ingce- may stand for Jnge- and possibly represents a 
weakened form of Ingan-. ‘This might be the genitive of a lost pers. 
name Inga, possibly found in INcwortH Nf and (et) Ingewyrde 


* According to Dr. Grundy, AJ 78, 113, probably Bow Lake, a trib. of the Itchen 
at Bishopstoke. 
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Wo 974 (11th) BCS 1317. But the late Ingce- might quite well be 
developed from a name in -ing, perhaps *Jningas (from Ine pers. n.). 

‘The upper part of the Ingrebourne is known as WEALD Brook. 
Cf. Weldebornbregge 1300 For Ch 12, 10. 


Inny Co 
Rises near Davidstow SE of Boscastle and falls into the Tamar 
below Dunterton (15 m.). 

? Aint 1044 KCD 770. 

Eny 1229 Oliver Mon 24. 

Enyam 1576S ; Enian 1577, 1586 H. 

INNY HAM (farm in Stoke Climsland, which is c. 1} m.S of the Inny) : 

Enyham, Anyham 1336 Seizin ; Enyham 1467 Court R (G). 

I am inclined to believe that Inny is a doublet of ONNY. The latter 
probably goes back to a base *Onnio- and was adopted before British 
7-mutation had taken place, but after OE z-mutation had been carried 
through. Inny would be adopted a good deal later, and Onni would 
have had time to become Enni. The early form Ani, if it belongs 
here, would have had 2 substituted for OCo e (cf. Axe) ; Anyham 
shows a from x. ‘The single ” in the English forms has analogies 
in those of ONNY and 'TORRIDGE. 

Inny would then mean ‘ashtree river’. Ashes were noticed at 
the river in the summer of 1926. 


Irk La 
Runs 10 m. from near Royton to the Irwell at Manchester. 

Irk, Irke, Ircke, Hirke 1322 (15th) La Inq il, 50, 60 f., 65. 

Hirk, Hirke c. 1540 L. Yrke 1577 H. 

If Irwell has as first element a river-name Irre or the like, it is tempt- 
ing to suppose that Irk is a diminutive of this name. In Old English 
-uc is a common diminutive suffix, and Irk might represent OE 
*Irruc, which became ME Jrk in the same way as OE huluc became 
ME hulk, weoloc later whelk. 

But the similarity between Irk and Irwell may be accidental. 
If so, a definite etymology is difficult to attain. ‘There is in Wales a 
river Iwrcu (a tributary of the Tanat). The name is identical with 
W iwrch‘ roebuck ’. It is conceivable that early OW Iurc might have 
been adopted as *Jurc, whence by smoothing Irk, or that Jurc 
became Giurc, whence Yirc and later Irk ; cf. OE jung > jziung > zing, 
ME ying, ‘ young ’. 


Irt Cu 
Comes from Wastwater and runs 12 m. to the Mite and Esk estuary 
at Ravenglass. Irton is on the stream. 

P2 
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Irt 1279 Ass 132 m 29 d ; 1292 Ass 135 m 19 d; 1292 QW, 1294 Cr 

Irte 1322 Cl, 1350 Ipm. 

iRTON : Irton 1295 Ipm; Irtona, Irton, Hirton, Yrton (p) 13th, 14th 

(15th) St Bees (passim). 

The name has undergone practically no change since its first 
appearance in the sources. As a vowel occasionally disappears in 
the second syllable of disyllabic names, which would in this case 
be helped by the compound Irton, we might start from an earlier 
*Tret, which became Irt just as Kenet became Kent. Iret might be a 
derivative of W ir ‘ green, fresh’, and the suffix might be that of 
KENNET (-étion-), or that of Nymet, ALED, CAMLAD (-et-). But if 
IRTHING goes back to Irtin, connexion between the two names is 
probable, and the group 7t must be original. Irt coincides in form 
exactly with MIr zrt ‘ death’. This is held by Watson, p. 97, to be 
the source of Hiort, the Gaelic name of St Kilda, in early sources 
Hert, Hyrte, Hirta. A river-name derived from a word meaning 
‘death’ would be due to religious associations, and it would be 
analogous to W AERON from aer ‘ slaughter ’. 


Irthing Nb, Cu [9-din] 
Rises at Irthing Head on the border of Nb and Cu and forms the 
boundary between the two counties as far as Gilsland (30 m.). It 
falls into the Eden near Warwick Bridge. Irthington is on the river. 
I. Irthin 1169, 1256, 1258-79 (copies) Lanercost i, 1, ix, 4, x, 8 ; 1292 
' Ass 135m 4d. Irthina 1169, 1263, 13th (copies) Lanercost i, 1, iii, 
14, 1X, 5. 
Irthyn 1383 Pat. Yrthin 1479 Hexham u1, 17. 
Hirthin c. 1195, Hyrthina 1189-99 (copies) Lanercost i, 18, viii, 1. 
Hyrchin c. 1200 (14th) Wetheral 224 ff. 
Hirtina 1159-81, Hirtnia 13th (copies) Lanercost viii, 17, iii, 14. 
Il. Irthing 1169, 13th (copies) Lanercost i, 1, 22; 1576S. 
Hyrthyng n.d. Lanercost xii, 24. 
Irding c. 1500 Lanercost f 270; 1577, 1586 H. 
Irthyngfote 1486 Ipm. Yrthyng c. 1540 L. 
III. Erthina c. 1200, Erthin 1258-79 (copies) Lanercost ii, 2, x, 8. 
IV. Erthing’, Erthingg’ 1279 Ass 132 m 23, 23 d. 
Arding c. 1540 L. Erding c. 1675 Sandford. 
IRTHING (for.) : Irthyn 1295 Ipm ; Erthingmore 1279 Ass 131 m 8 d. 
IRTHINGTON : Irthinton 1169 (copy) Lanercost i, 1; Irthington 1295, 
1314, Hirthington 1316 Ipm ; Irthyngton 1486 Ipm ; Erthington 1279 
Ass 132 1m 23; 1295-Ipm, 12095 Cl: 
The most authoritative form is Irthin. The form in -ing is rarer, as 
is also Erthing. But the early form Hirtina may be in reality the older, 
representing Jrtin. In Welsh rt becomes rth, and this change may 
be assumed for Irthing. The corresponding change rk > rch is found 
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in Cumberland in the two names MAuGHANBY, POWMAUGHAN, which 
contain W Merchion from Marcianus. We may then derive Irthing 
from the base of Irt. The base was probably Jrtin-, as is indicated 
by the regular 7 in the second syllable of the English forms. The 
sufhx -in- is common in Celtic ; see Pedersen, § 400. 


Irwell La 


Rises N of Bacup on the E border of La and runs 30 m. to the Mersey 
at Irlam. It is the most important tributary of the Mersey. 

Urwil 1184-90, 1190-1222, Vrwill 1242-50 (1268) Cockersand 719, 709, 
22: Urwel 1184-90 (1268) ib. 721. 

Irewelc, 1200 (14th) Whalley 154. Yrewel1292 Assgogms5. _—_Irewell 
1351 (copy) Whalley 1146. 

Irrewelle 1277, Irewelle 1278 Ass. 

Irwel 1246 Ass, c. 1280 (14th) Whalley 42 ; 1292 Ass 409 m 7 3c. 1540 
L. Irwell 1322 (15th) La Inq, 1351 (copy) Whalley 1146. 

Irnwel 1272, Pat. Hirwell 1277 Cl. 

Yrwyl 1292 Ass 4ogm5. Irwill 1362 Pat. 

IRLAM: Urwilham, Urwelham 1184-90 (1268) Cockersand 719 f.; 
Irwelham, Yrewelham 1259 Pat ; Irrewilham 1277 Ass. 

IREFORD (in Chadwick, on the Roch) : Yrifford, Ireforde, Irefford, Irin- 
ford 13th (14th) Whalley 671, 731, 785, 796 ; Irifford, Yrefford 1328 
(14th) ib. 260 ff.; Ireffordheghes 13th, Yrefforteys 1328 (14th) ib. 
789, 260. 

Irwell is a puzzling name. Names containing words such as burn, 
well as a rule have an English first element, and probably Irwell has 
so too. The suggestion offered PNLa that the first element might 
be identical with OE Y7, an early form of Aire, I now wish to with- 
draw. Yr may stand for Jr and is not found in a really good source. 

The numerous forms in Ur-, Vr- show that the initial vowel cannot 
have been 7. OE y would seem most probable. The first element 
might be a pers. name Yra, possibly actually found (see EREwasH). 
Yra might be a derivative of the stem Ur- found in OHG names as 
Uro, Urius, and identical with ar ‘ bison’. If so Ireford might contain 
the same name, unless it is simply ‘ iron ford ’, which is quite possible. 
Yran-wella might well have been reduced to Yrwelle early, at least 
in the compound Irlam. 

Two other bases ar- might be thought of, though neither seems 
particularly likely. One is that found in Swed, Norw yr ‘ giddy, 
wild ’, Swiss dr, tirig ‘ strong, wild’. The other is that found in OE 
airig ‘ wet’, Norw yra ‘ to drizzle’, Swed ur, ON ur ‘ drizzle’ &c. 

But the most probable suggestion is in my opinion the following. 
The first element may be OE mrre, eorre ‘ angry, perverse ’, literally 
‘straying, wandering’, a sense actually found in transferred use 
(‘erring’). The form ire would explain the normal form with 1, 
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while the u-forms would be due to the side-form eorre. Irrewelle 
1277 to some extent tells in favour of this etymology. The usual 
forms with single r would be due to shortening in a form with syn- 
cope of the medial vowel, OE *Jrrwella ; cf. Grendel under GRINDLE. 
Trewel would have a later intrusive vowel. The name would mean 
‘the wandering, winding river ’, a very apt name. We should have 
to assume that OE irre was still used in its literal sense at the time 
of the Anglian settlement in the district. ‘This seems a perfectly 
reasonable assumption, and it is supported by the similar meaning 
of the side-form irse in ErsE. Cf. also EREWASH. 


Isbourne Gl, Wo 
Rises S of Winchcomb and flows 12 m. to the Avon near Evesham. 
(in) Esenburnen 709 (12th) BCS 125. Esegburna 777 (16th) BCS 223. 
Biesingburnan 872 (13th) BCS 535 ; Esingburnan, (of) Esingburnan, (on) 
Isesingeburna 930 (c. 1225) BCS 667; (of) Esingburnan, (on) Isesingburna 
930 (c. 1200) ib. 668 ; (on, of) Esingburnan 1002 (c. 1225) KCD 1295. 

(on, of) Hseburne 988 (12th) KCD 662. 

(of, on) Estgburnan (12th) KCD 1368. 

Eseburne 1202 (13th) Winchcomb ; Eseburn’ 1221 Ass 1021 m 7 d. 

Esseburn 1287 Ass 280 m 7. 

Esbourne 1309 (1422) Winchcomb. Eseburne, Easeburn c. 1540 L. 
The variation of forms can hardly be accounted for unless we assume 
two alternative names, Esanburna and Esingaburna, the first being 
‘Esa’s stream’, the second ‘the stream of Esa’s descendants’. A 
stream-name Hsing ‘ Esa’s stream ’ is also possible. Esa, like Ese, is 
a derivative of the stem Os- in personal names. Isesingeburna is 
miswritten. 


Ise Np 
Rises near Clipston and flows 20 m. past Isham to the Nene near 
Wellingborough. 

(andlang) Ysan 956 (c. 1200) BCS 943. 

Yse c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. Hyse 1242-3 Berk. 

Ise 1247 Ass 614 b m 413 ¢c. 1540 L. Use c. 1540 L. 

ISHAM (vil.) : Ysham 974 (?14th) BCS 1310 ; 1060 (c. 1350) KCD 800 ; 

Isham 974 (1334) BCS 1311 ; Isham 1086 DB, 1247 Ass 614 b m qt. 

OE Ysan is not absolutely certain proof of OE y. But in the charter 
y and 7 are kept well apart. We find y in Cytringan, cymd, Cynestan ; 
7 for y only in bricg, where y had become unrounded before cg ; i in 
dic, hit, sint, Pihteslea, Wiclea. ‘There is at any rate good reason to 
take Ysan to have original y. If so, the probability is that Yse is a 
derivative of the stem in Ousk, i.e. *Usion; cf. Pente by the side of 
Pante. Possibly Ysa in the ON Skaldskaparmal refers to the Ise. 

The forms of Isham are in late transcripts and not to be trusted. 
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Somewhere near Singleton N of Chichester. 
Isenan xwylm 725 BCS 144. 


It may be, as suggested PNBk, p. 223, that the name refers to a 
chalybeate spring. But xwy/m usually refers to the source of a stream, 
and there is really no reason why the name may not refer to a stream. 
Presumably the name is derived from isen ‘ iron ’, but why the stream 
was so called it is impossible to say. We may perhaps compare 
TRON River Sx, an arm of the Ouse. 

It is just possible that IsENHAMPSTEAD Bk contains the same river- 
name, but the first element is perhaps more likely a personal name. 
See PNBk, pp. 222, 225. If Jsen- is a river-name, it must be the old 
name of the Misbourne. 


* 


Isis 
An alternative name of the upper part of the Thames, the part above its 
junction with the Thame. The name is used particularly in Oxford. 

Isa c.1350 (c. 1400) Higden ii, 48. Ise 1347 Pat, 1387 Trev, c. 1540 L. 

Issidis (vadum), Issidem 1572 Lhuyd. 

Isis or Ouse 1577 H. Isis, vulgo Ouse 1586 Camden 195. 
An artificial name deduced from the form Tamise, which was 
supposed to be a combination of Thame, the name of one of the head- 
streams of the Thames, and a hypothetical Ise. The form Isa is 
first mentioned by Higden, who says definitely, however, that the 
Thames rises at ‘Tetbury. That the upper Thames was in the OE 
period called Thames (Temes) is proved by several OE charters. 
The form Jsis? may be due to the common Latin form Tamesis, 
association with the name of the goddess Isis being an additional 
reason. 


Isle So 
Rises near Chard and joins the Parret SW of Muchelney (15 m.). 
On it are Ilminster, Ilford, Isle Abbotts and Isle Brewers. Ilton is 
really on a small affluent which joins the Isle at Hford (called L/ton 
water 1577 H). Apparently this arm was formerly called Isle too. 

Yle 693, 725, 762, 966 (14th) Muchelney. 

Tlestream 925-40 (14th) Muchelney. 

Yle c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 13th (14th) Muchelney. 

Ile 1280 Ass 759 m 11 d; cc. 1540 L. 

Il, Ilus 1577, Ill, Ilus 1586 H. 

ISLE (vil.) : Yli 966 (14th) Muchelney ; Z/a, Isla 1086 Exon ; Tle, Isle 

1086 DB ; Ile, Yle Hy 3 Ipm. 


t Mentioned in conjunction with ‘ Foxcote’ in Berks. 
2 Isis 1347 Pat is not in the MS. 
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ILFORD : Ileford (p) 1269 Ass ; Ileford Bridge 1260 Wells i, 44. 

ILMINSTER : Ilemynister 995 Muchelney (original) ; Ilemonstre, Ille- 

ministre 1086 Exon ; Ileminstre 1086 DB. 

ILTON : Ilion 1260 Wells i, 44. 

The OE form was J/, gen Ile, as indicated by Ilemynister 995. 

A river-name stem J/- is found in various names. IL1pH (Suther- 
land, Sc), is "JAa Ptol. Strat Ista is Gael Srath I? Watson 48. 
Ista (Perth) is Hilef 12th Descr Sc, Glenylif 1233, Glenylefe 1234 
Watson 513. Férstemann gives among others G Ivacu (//aha 11th), 
Ine (Hyle, Hila 1187, Ila 1188), lniau, Ema, Low (Ilawa gth &c.). 
It is not certain that all these are related, and some may have short 
i. Ptolemy’s Ida, to judge by modern Jlidh, would seem to have 
short 7, but it is possible that the original form was J/a, which by 
adaptation gave a Gaelic form with 7. 

No certainty can be attained as regards the etymology, because 
there are several possible derivations. Watson, Celt Rev ii, refers 
Ptolemy’s J/a to the root of Gk mivw ‘ to drink’. Stokes (cf. McBain 
7) suggests the root i/, ei] ‘ to move rapidly’ in G eilen ; cf. Norw 
ila ‘ a spring ’, ila ‘ to gush forth’, MLG élich ‘ flowing ’. A further 
possibility is the root of W ilo ‘ to ferment ’, which is held to belong 
to a root al- ‘ to swell’? (cf. Walde alia, 'Torp 28). All that seems 
certain is that Isle, like nearly all other Somerset names of rivers 
and streams, is pre-English. 

Zachrisson, NoB 14, 56 f., derives Isle from OE iI, igil ‘a leech’. 
But OE il, igil means ‘a hedgehog’, and the name Isle was formerly 
applied only to the upper swifter part of the river, which is not a 
sluggish one in which leeches would be found. Cf. Earn. 


Isle Beck Y (NR) 
A tributary of Cod Beck S of Thirsk. Gave name to Islebeck h. 
Yserbec c. 1200 YDeeds ii, 93. Hiserbek 13th (14th) Percy 117. 
ISLEBECK : Iselbec DB; Yserbec, Yselbec c. 1200 YDeeds ii, 94 f.; Iselbec 
1275) Ying: 
If, as seems probable, the form in J is the original one, the first 
element is very likely the ON pers. n. Jsolfr. 


Itchel Ha 
A small stream which runs from Itchel Mill Spring to the Hart, a 
tributary of the Whitewater (6” 20 SW), was formerly called Icel, 
a name still preserved in Itchel House at Crondal. 

Iczles (zewilmas) 973-4 (12th) BCS 1307 (Crondal). 

ITCHEL HOUSE: Ticelle 1086 DB; Hichelle (p) 1165, Ichelle 1236-7, 


* This is suggested by Diack, RC xxxix, 151 (for Gael Tleadh &c.). 
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Ychulle 1248, Ichehulle 1267, Ichulle 1279, 1334, Dichulle 1336- 
Crondal (passim) ; Ichehull 1280 Cl. eu aa 
All that can be said on this name is that it may possibly be a deriva- 
tive of the stem found in ItcHEN. No derivation from a Germanic 
root seems possible. It may appear remarkable that such a small 
stream has a pre-English name, but it is quite possible that Itchel 
once denoted not only the small stream at Itchel House, but also the 
Hart and even the Whitewater. 


Itchen Ha 

Rises near Hinton Ampner and flows 25 m. past Itchen Stoke and 
Itchen Abbas to Southampton Water at Itchen town. In the OE 
period the name Itchen was applied to the present ALRE, while the 
upper part of the Itchen was ‘TICHBORNE : Ticceburna 701, 909 BCS 
102, 620. 

Icene, (on) Icenan 701 (12th) BCS 102. 

Iccene, (on, andlang) Icenan c. 830 (12th) BCS 308. 

(of) Icenan 854 (12th) BCS 473 ; (on) Icenan 868 (12th) ib. 520 ; 909 
(copy) ib. 620 ; c. 1000 (12th) KCD 713 ; 1062 (12th) ib. 743. 

Icenan (nom), (on) Icenan 932 (14th) BCS 692. 

(of) Icénan 939 (12th) BCS 740; (on) Icénan, (and land) Icenan (sic) 
956 (rath) ib. 938 ; (innan) Icénan, (andlang) Icenan 961 (12th) ib. 
1076. 

(on) Iccénan, (andlang) Icenan 956 (12th) BCS 939. 

(on) Icena, Icenan g60 (12th) BCS 1054. 

(on 6a, of Sere) ealdan Icenan 1045 (12th) KCD 776 (Stoneham). 

(on) Icznan gog (12th) BCS 621. 

(on) Yeenan 825 (12th) BCS 389. 

(on) Ycenan 854 (12th) BCS 468 ; gor ib. 596 ; (of) Ycenan 871~7 (12th) 
ib. 543. 

Hichene c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. 

Ichen’ 1234 Cl. Ichene 1256 Ass 778 m 52; 1286 Crondal, 1304 Ipm. 

Ychene 1281 BM. Icchyn 1425 Pat. Ichin 1575 S. 

ITCHEN (vil.) : Icene 1086 DB ; Ichen’ 1205 Cl. 


On Upicenes hlywan 1046 (12th) KCD 783 occurs in boundaries of 
Hoddington SW of Odiham far from the Itchen. Professor Stenton 
suggests that -icenes may be miswritten for -iceles. Cf. ITCHEL. 


Itchen Wa 
Rises near Fenny Compton and flows c. 12 m. past Bishops and Long 
Itchington to the Leam at Marton. 
(on) Ycenan, Ycenan 998 Crawford. (in) Ycenan roo1 BM. 
Huchene, Ichene 1262 Ass 954 m 54 d. 
BISHOPS ITCHINGTON : Ichenton c. 1050 (17th) KCD 939; Icetone 1086 


DB ; Huchenton 1262 Ass 954 m 54 4; Ichinton Episcopi 1291 ‘Vax. 
LONG ITCHINGTON : Ycean tun 1001 BM ; Icentone 1086 DB ; Ychentona 
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c. 1140 AOMB 43/157 (Stenton) ; longa Ichenton’ 1262 Ass 954 
m 54d; Long Ichyntona 1344 BM. 
Itchen Gl 
Itchington in Tytherington, on a small tributary of Ladden Brook, 
seems to have been named from that brook. 
ITCHINGTON : Icenantun 967 (11th) BCS 1206 f.; g91 (11th) KCD 677 ; 
Icetune 1086 DB. 

Gervase (c. 1200), followed by Leland (viii, 71), gives Ichene as the 
name of a Sussex river. It is possible that Gervase believed that the 
Ha Itchen also ran through Sussex, but there may have been an 
Itchen also in the latter county,’ though it is impossible to say what 
river was so called. The name is not the first element of ITCHING- 
FIELD (Echingefeld 1222 FF) or of ErcuincHam or of ITCHENOR 
(Iccannore 683 BCS 64). 

It is not impossible that IKEN Sf, the name of a village on the Alde, 
is in reality the old name of the Alde and identical with Itchen. 
Harrison 1577 gives [ken or Ike, Harrison 1586 Aken or Ike as the 
name of the Alde. The village-name appears as [kene 1236 Fees, 
1254 Ipm, Lken 1269 Ipm, Ekyn 1479 BM. 

It is not clear if the correct OE form of Itchen was Jcene or Ycene. 
The numerous forms with J- tell in favour of 7-, but OE y was often 
unrounded before ¢. In favour of y it may be pointed out that 
original documents have y (of the Wa Itchen), while z is only found 
in transcripts, and that Huchene, Huchenton occur 1262 Ass. But y 
may be an inverse spelling, and Huchene may be due to labializing 
influence of ch; cf. u for y in cudgel, crutch, much &c. On the 
whole z has a somewhat better case. But if the name is British, 
y, ME u, may be due to a reduced form of Brit 7 in an originally 
pretonic syllable ; cf. LyDDEN &c. 

If the name is English, the only explanation I can think of would 
be that it is derived from an unrecorded side-form (iecen) of OE 
€acen ‘ strong, mighty’. Such a form would have analogies in OE 
z&gen by the side of agen, slegen by the side of slegen &c. This 
derivation would easily account for the interchange of 7 and y in 
early sources. But I have no doubt the name is pre-English. 

I suggest that Itchen is related to the tribal name Icent (Iceni Tac, 
‘Ikevot Ptol, Ici(a)nos, Venta Icinorum IA). I do not suggest that 
Itchen is the river of the Iceni, but that the tribal and the river-name 
are derived from the same stem. A stem ic- is found in several other 
names, such as [cauna, river-name (now YONNE), Ica,a goddess, now 
a spring Ika (Istria), Icovellauna, a goddess (see further Holder). 
-The ultimate etymology must be left open. We do not know, for 


Ryo; there be any connexion with ‘water of Chene’ c. 1210 Penshurst 68 (near 
ye)! 
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instance, if the stem originally began in i- or p-. As some of the names 
containing the stem refer to deities, it seems possible that it had a 
meaning such as ‘ mighty, powerful’ and we might then suggest 
that it is related to that of Skr ig- ‘ to possess, be lord over ’, Zend is 

fortune ’, Goth aigan, OE dgan ‘to possess’, ON #tt ‘ kindred ’, 
perhaps Olr icht ‘ progeny ’. But it is possible that river and tribal 
name are derived from the name of a deity with some other meaning. 
The Hants Itchen is an important river, for which a meaning of the 
kind hinted at would be suitable. The Warwick Itchen nowadays 
looks rather unimportant, but it is a canal-feeder and no doubt 
much changed from what it used to be. 

The British form would presumably have been something like 
*Icena or *Icéna. Here c would be lenated to g. But in Prim English 
a hard g never occurred except after m and when long (double), and 
some sound-substitution would take place when the name was 
adopted. OE ¢ took the place of g. The c was palatalized either before 
the e of a form with the British stress still preserved (Icén-) or before 
an 7 that had replaced Brit e or é ; cf. KENNET. But palatalization did 
ae necessarily take place, and [ken Sf may quite well be a doublet of 

tchen. 


Ive Cu 
Rises in Inglewood Forest near Skelton and runs 43 m. to Roe Beck 
past Ivegill. 

Yue1285 ForE5miid.  Ifve1307,1317 Pat. Yve beck c. 1540 L. 

ITONFIELD (Hesket-in-the-Forest) : Ivetonfeld 1380 CWNS xxii, 41 ; 

Itonfeld 1452 Pat. 

The early ME form was Ive (with long 7, as shown by the pronuncia- 
tion [aitnfi-ld] for Itonfield). This may go back to earlier /f- or Yf,, 
neither of which is easy to explain definitely. In the district Scandi- 
navian names are common, and Ive may very well be one too. An 
ON stream-name [fa occurs in Krakumal, and [fing is in Edda the 
river that separates the land of the gods from that of the zotuns. 
Hellquist, Sjénamn, p. 260, suggests that these, may contain the base 
of G Eifer, the meaning being ‘ lively, swift, violent’. But more 
likely they are derived from the stem iwa- (ON yr) ‘ yew’, which 
Hellquist, Ordbok, takes to be the first element of Swedish names of 
lakes such as Ivdsjén, Ivesjén &c. It is doubtful if this can be the 
base of the English river-name. Germ w usually becomes 6, v in 
Scandinavian languages, but opinions vary as to when the change 
took place. Noreen, Geschichte, § 56, places it at the end of the 
Viking Age ; in this case Ive might well be derived from Scand 7w-. 
But von Friesen, Bidrag till den nordiska sprakhistorien, pp. 59 ff., 
thinks it is a good deal later (c. 1200). In favour of an early change 
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we may point to a rhyme such as Alfifo: xfi Sighvat (early 11th). 
The Prim Germanic base of 2fi is aiw-. Alfifa is from OE Alfzifu. 
In place-names w is generally preserved, as in Hawersy Li (ON 
Havardr) and Ewersy Li (ON fvarr). Haverstor Li has v, but 
in early sources the first element is Hawardes- and the like; v is 
apparently due to a late change, as in WAvENEY. But there are some 
words of Scandinavian origin, which have v (f) instead of original 
Scand w, viz. rove, roove ‘a rivet burr ’ (ON r¢), ME rove ‘ repose ’ 
(ON ré), snoif ‘ to turn’ (ON smtia, EScand snéa) ; cf. NED, The 
v or f is apparently due to a later lost Scandinavian labial, the stem 
of the words being *rdw-, *sndw- &c. Here it appears the w had 
become 6 (v) before the words were adopted, for it is difficult to 
see how the wv (f) could be explained otherwise. 

I think it is very likely that Scand w became 6 (v) fairly early, 
though at the time of the Scandinavian settlements w still remained. 
Words or names adopted at a time removed from the first settlement 
by a century or so may well have v instead of w. Ive may be an ex- 
ample. ‘he name would then mean ‘ yew river ’. 

If this is not correct, I can only fall back on Hellquist’s explanation 
of [fa &c. But the stem #f- is only found, so far as I know, in the 
derivative with r (G Eifer &c.). 


IvoNBROOK Db (on or near a tributary of the Derwent ; in Wirks- 
worth) is clearly an old stream-name. Early forms of the name are : 
Winbroc (for Iuinbroc) DB, Ivelbrok 1269 Ass, Yuenbroc 13th, 
Iuenbroc 1309, Yuenebrok 1366, Euenbrooke 1379, Evenbroke 1436 
Derby. ‘The first element looks like a personal name Ifa, on 
which see PNBk (IvincHor). The name Ise, which denotes 
a place on the same stream as Ivonbrook, is etymologically different. 
Ible appears as [beholon DB, Ibol 1269 Ass, [bole 1288 Ipm, Ybole 
13th, Ybull 1357 BM, [bul 1388, Ibulle 1454 Derby. ‘The second 
element of this name is OE hol ‘ hole, hollow ’ (dat plur holum). 


Ivel Beds, Herts 


Formed by two arms, one coming from Steppingley (also called 
Flitt R.), the other from near Harlington, the Ivel flows past Southill 
and Northill to the Ouse at Tempsford (25 m.). Also an eastern arm 
from Baldock is called Ivel. 

Givle c. 1180 (c. 1230) Warden f 11 (Stenton). 

Giuele 1232 FF. Yivele 1294 Ipm. 

Yevelle 1340 AD vi. 

NORTHILL, SOUTHILL (vil.) : Gifla (gen plur) 7th (c. 1000) Trib Hid ; 
Nortgiue, -giuele, -gible 1086 DB; Norgivel’ 1221 Cl; Northyevel 
1289 Ipm ; Sudgiuele, -gible 1086 DB ; Suthgivel 1214 FF ; Suthyeule, 
Sugieul’ 1227 Ass. 
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YIELDEN (vil. in N Beds on the Til): Giveldene 1086 DB ; Givelden’ 
1221 Cl; Greuleden’ 1227 Ass; Gyueldene 1252 FF; Yevilden 1289 Ipm. 
Ivel Co 


Ivel must be the old name of the stream at Ilcombe in Kilkhampton 
par. at Penstowe. 


ILCOMBE : Yevelecombe (p) 1307-26 Ep Reg; Yvelcombe (p) 1311 Ass; 
Ivelecomb (p) 1341 NI; Illecombe 1492 FF (G). 


Givendale Y (ER) 


Givendale is situated on Ridings Beck, a tributary of the Derwent. It 
is possible that Given- represents an old name of the stream, identical 
with Ivel. If so, the initial G- must be due to Scandinavian influence. 
GIVENDALE : Ghiuedale 1086 DB ; Geveldala 1120-9 Y Ch 449 ; Gaveldal, 
Geveldal (p) 1198 Fees ; Geveldal’ 1219 ib. ; Ganedale J Ass 10309 ; 
Gyueldal, Giueldal 1231 Ass 1043 ; Gyveldale 1256, Gevildale 1260 
Y Ing: 
Yeo So 


Rises near Sherborne and flows 24 m. past Yeovil, Yeovilton and 
Ilchester to the Parret at Langport. 

(on) Gifle 946-51 (12th) BCS 894 (Thornford near Sherborne). 

Yevel 878 (17th) BCS 546. 

Genfle c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase ; Fenfle c. 1540 L. 

Givell 1243 Ass. Giuele, Gyuele 1279 For Ch 12, 2. 

Geule 1280 Ass 759 m 21. 

Ivel, Ivelle c. 1540 L ; Iuell, Ewill 1577 H ; Ivell 1586 Camden 98. 

YEOVIL : (et) Gifle 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553 ; (to) Gyfle c. 995 KCD 1290; 

Giuela 1086 Exon ; Givele, Ivle 1086 DB ; Givle 1215 Cl; Givele 1221 
FF, 1225, 1267 Ass; Yeuele 1414 BM; Ivelc.1540 L; Euill 1586 H. 
YEOVILTON : Giuel-, Geueltona 1086 Exon ; Geveltone 1086 DB ; Givelton 
5202.0 i 
ILCHESTER: Gifle, Gifeleces, Gifelces &c. coins (Eadgar, /thelred, 
Cnut &c.); Giuel-, Giulecestra 1086 Exon ; Givel-, Giuelcestre 1086 
DB ; Ivelcestr’ 1204 Cl, 1212 Fees 79 ; Ilchester 1586 H. 
The OE base is *Gzfl fem, gen -e. Later Yevel is probably due to 
lengthening of 7 in an open syllable. ‘The pronunciation [aivl] for 
Ivel is a spelling-pronunciation, as is [jouvil] for Yeovil. 

Yielden (Beds) is probably an OE Gifla-denn or -denu ‘ the denn 
or dean of the Ivel people ’, that is the Gifle of ‘Trib Hid. It is less 
probable that the little stream on which the place is, a tributary of 
the Kym, was once Gifl too. 

Zachrisson, NoB 14, derives the name from the adjective gifel 
(Prim Germ *3ebila-, *zebula-) ‘liberal’. I doubt very much if 
that’ is correct. The form of the OE adjective is regularly gzfol, 
giofol, and it is doubtful if the o (u) of the second syllable would be 
lost before the / in inflected forms. The type of name is rare, and 
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one would not expect to find three or four or even five examples 
of such a name ; especially one is surprised to find it in Somerset, 
where even smaller streams generally have pre-English names, or in 
Cornwall. Whether a name meaning ‘ the liberal one’ is probable 
for all these names, is also rather doubtful. 

The characteristic feature of the Ivel is that it consists of two or 
three arms of about the same size, all called, at least till recently, 
Ivel. The Yeo has two main arms, one of which is now Yeo, the 
other Cam. The latter is a late back-formation, and it is reasonable 
to assume that both the arms were once Ivel. ‘The stream at Yielden 
and that at Ilcombe are likewise forked, as is also that at Givendale. 
I think McClure (p. 141) is right in his suggestion that the name is 
pre-English and refers to a fork or confluence. But he does not 
explain the form of the name satisfactorily. The base is Brit *gablo- 
in OBret gablau ‘ fork’ (plur of gafl), MBret gafl, gawl, Bret gavl, 
gaol, W gafl the same ; cf. Gaul gabalus ‘ gibbet’, OIr gabul ‘a 
fork’. The word is found in OBret morgablou ‘ aestuaria ’ (Ernault) 
and in several river-names, as OBret Stergauale 11th (ster=‘ stream’), 
GarEL, a tributary of the Taf (Nant y gavel Owen 1, 507), GLEN- 
GAVEL WATER (Lanark) Watson 147, perhaps Gaul Gabellus Pliny 
(Italy). The English forms presuppose a British derivative with 
i-mutation, *gablia (gablio-) or *gablo (n-stem ; cf. W Sais < Saxo). 
This would give OW (OCo) *gefl (later *geifl), whence OE *Gefl, 
and with infection of the e by the palatal 3, Gil. 


Iwerne Do 
Rises at Iwerne Minster and runs 4m. past Iwerne Courtney and 
Steepleton Iwerne to the Stour at Stourpaine. Iwerne Hill is near 
the source. 

Iwern broc 958 (15th) BCS 1033. 

aqua de Iwerne 1288 Ass 212 m 2. 

IWERNE (villages): Ywern, Hywerna c. 871 (15th) BCS 531 f.; Iwern, at 
Iwern 956 (15th) BCS 970; Iwerna 1086 Exon; Iwerne 1086 DB ; 
Ywern 1227 FF ; bosco de Ywerne 1280 Ass 206 m 7. 

Iwerne is probably identical or cognate with "Iépvos Ptol, the old 
name of the Kenmore, Irel. Holder takes ’[épvos to be due to earlier 
*Iuernos. Both are derived from the stem *iuo- ‘ yew’ in W yw, 
ywen, OCo hiuin, Bret vin, Ir eo, Gaul ivo- (Dottin 131). The suffix 
-erno (-ernda) is well evidenced in Celtic languages ; it is found in the 
Gaulish river-name Lauterna (Holder). Iwerne thus means ‘ the yew 
river ’ and may be compared with Yeo D, YEwDALE La, IpurNn Y. 
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K 
Keasden Beck Y (WR) 


Comes from near Keasden Head and joins the Wenning SW of 
Clapham. 

Kesedene a 1177 Furness ii ; 1232-40 (13th) Kirkstall. 

Kesdene 1165-77 (1412) Furness ii ; Kesden c. 1177 (1412) ib. 
The first element may be identical with that of Kex Beck. If so, 
the name is a hybrid. It is possible, however, that Keas- may be a 
Scandinavianized form of the element ches (chees) found in CHEESDEN, 
CuHeEsHAM La (PNLa, pp. 59, 61), which seems to be an unrecorded 
OE word meaning ‘ gravel ’. 


Keekle Beck Cu [ki-kl] 
Falls into the Ehen at Cleator. Corkickle is c. 14 m. from the stream, 
separated from it by a ridge. 

Chechel 1120-35 (15th), Chechela 1120-35 (15th) St Bees 29 ff. 

Kekel c. 1230, Kekyll (Kelyll) n.d. (15th) ib. 103, 368. 

Kikil, Ktkill c. 1450 St Bees 487. 

CORKICKLE : Corkekyll 1200-13, Korkekyl c. 1390 (15th) St Bees 371, 

331; Corkykyll, -ktkel 1322, Corkekel 1334 Ipm. 

The forms point to an original Kékel or else Kikel with lengthening 
of 1 in the open syllable. ‘The name might quite well be identified 
with Norw Kykia, the name of a stream (NG xi, 286, NE 137) or 
with the adj *kzkall ‘ winding ’, conjectured to be the first element 
of Kikallvaagen, the name of an inlet in Norway (NG xi, 88). But 
the place-name Corkickle cannot be separated etymologically from 
Keekle, though the place is not on the stream. Nor can Cor well 
be a Scandinavian word. The name Corkickle might be a hybrid, 
as I suggest Scandinavians 88, and might denote the ridge W of 
the river. But the etymology of the place-name offers great difficulty. 
I know of no Celtic word of which Keekle could be a cognate. 


Keer We, La 
Rises near Hutton Roof (We) and falls into Morecambe Bay near 
Carnforth (10 m.). It forms part of the boundary between La and We. 
Kere 1262 (1268) Cockersand, 1292 Ass 409 m 20; ¢.1350 For (La Ch). 
Keere c. 1350 For (La Ch). 
Keric.1540L; Kery 1577 H. 
I suggest, PNLa, that Keer goes back to a Brit *kéro-, corresponding 
to Ir ciar ‘ dusky, dark’. This suggestion may be upheld if Ir c- 
goes back to Prim Celt k, as is suggested by Pedersen and McBain. 
Against this stands the fact that the Ir pers. n. Ciaran seems to corre- 
spond to Co Piran, Bret Pieran. But Piran may be an adaptation of 
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Ir Ciaran with Brit p substituted for Ir c on the analogy of pen: 
cenn; cf. Loth, Les noms des saints bretons, p. 136 f. If this is 
right, Keer would have an analogy in Gael Czardn, the name of a 
brook meaning ‘ the little dusky one’ (Watson 450). But it is not 
impossible that Keer might be a Goidelic name. 

The absence of palatalization is analogous to that in KENT. 


Kemp Sa 

Runs past Kempton to the Clun near Aston-on-Clun. 
‘Kemp Brook 1851 Bagshaw. 
KEMPTON : Chenpitune 1086 DB ; Kempeton 1256 Ass 734 m 17. 


Kemp is a back-formation from Kempton, which seems to be OE 
Cempan tin. 


Kenidjack Co 
The place so called took its name from a stream that falls into the 
sea a few miles N of Land’s End. 

Kynygiek, Kynysiek (aqua) E 3 Ass (G). 
Apparently from a base *Cunétiaco-, a derivative of Cunétid, the 
river-name, whence KENNET. Perhaps it is more probable that 
Kenidjack was originally a place-name, meaning ‘ the village on the 
Cunétio’, later transferred also to the stream, than an original 
stream-name. ‘The development of Brit t, Co d to dj (i.e. a ) is 
regular ; cf. Pedersen, § 344. Examples are Co bridzhian from OCo 
bredion ‘ cooking’ (=W brydian), udzheon, odgan from OCo odion 
‘ox’. The 2 is written variously g and s. There is one difficulty 
in the way of deriving the name from Cunétid, viz. the vowel 7 
(y) of the second syllable. Brit € ought to have given MCo oy, 
Coo. If we may not assume early shortening of é, the base seems to 
be *Cunetiaco- (with short e) or *Cunitiaco-. 


Kenn D 
Rises near Dunchideock and flows c. 8 m. past Kennford, Kenn and 
Kenton to the Exe at Powderham. 

Ken or Kenton brooke 1577, 1586 H. Kenne 1797 Polwhele. 


KENN (vil.) : Chent 1086 Exon, DB ; Ken 1274, 1292 Ipm, 1276 RH. 
KENTON : Chentona 1086 Exon ; Chentone 1086 DB; Kenton 1300 Ipm; 
Kinton 1276 RH. 


Kenn river So 


Rises E of Nailsea and flows 7 m. past Chelvey to the Severn estuary 
S of Clevedon. Kenn village is on the stream. 


KENN (vil.) : Chent 1086 Exon, (p) 1161 P; Chen 1086 DB ; Ken 1220 
Bracton. 
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Ken Water He 
An arm of the Lugg at Leominster (r”). 

Ken watar c.1540 L. Kenbrooke c. 1540 L, 1577, 1586 H. 

Ken Water is found late, but may well be identical with Kenn. 

Kenn D, So are in all probability old names of streams. The 
original form was Kent, whose t was lost early, presumably before 
a word beginning with a consonant, as brook. In Kenn D the loss 
is easily explained as due to influence from Kenton. There is no 
reason to identify Kenn with Kenr We (< Kenet). The name is 
always monosyllabic and no doubt identical with Carnt (Anglesey) : 
(ar) Geint RB (Skene ii, 277). The same name is probably Gaul 
Cantia (Holder). Cantia would give early OW *Cent (with palatalized 
final cons.), later Ceint, Caint. 

Cant- is common in Celtic names, but the etymology and meaning 
is doubtful. Various sources are to be reckoned with. Canto- in 
Gaul Cantobenno- and pers. names such as OW Morcant is often 
derived from a Celtic canto- ‘ brilliant, white’ (Stokes, Dottin, 
Loth 114). The existence of such a word cannot be looked upon 
as definitely established, but seems very probable. W ceugant, 
OBret coucant ‘ certain’ may point to it, if the meaning is ‘ evident ’. 
Gaul Cantara, river-name, is referred to this stem by Holder. On 
the other hand Dottin takes Gaul Cantio- to be related to Ir caint, 
Gael cainnt ‘speech’, W ceintach ‘ quarrel’. ‘The river-names 
Caint, Kenn might well belong to this stem, the meaning being 
that of Laver, Loup. Cantion, KENT, the county, is held by Silvan 
Evans to be identical with a W caint ‘ plain, open country’. This 
might well be derived from a base meaning ‘ brilliant ’, supposing 
the original meaning was ‘a clearing’; cf. Lat /ucus, OE léah from 
the well-known root in Lat lucere &c. 


Kennal Co 
A stream that falls into Restronguet Creek (5$m.). Kennal vil. is 
on the stream. 
KENNAL (vil.): Kennel 1201 SS; Kenel 1295 AD iv, 1309 Ipm; Kynel 
1302 Ass (G) ; Kynell 1488 BM. 
There is nothing to prove that this is an old stream-name. 


Kennet W, Berks 
Rises NW of Avebury and runs 48 m. past East and West Kennett 
and Kintbury to the Thames at Reading. 
Cynetan (obl) 894 Asser ; 939 BCS 734; 944 (c. 1225) ib. 802; 956 
(c. 1200) ib. 942. 
Cynete, obl Cynetan 984 (c. 1225) KCD 1282; 1050 (c¢. 1225) ib. 792. 
Cynete 1050 (c. 1225) Abingdon i, 473. 
3427 Q 
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Kinete c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. Kynette 1359 AD iit. 

Kenetan a 1118 (12th) Flor; c. 1130 (12th) Symeon. 

Kenete J BM, 1221 Pat, 1248 Ass 38 m 23 ; 1276-7 (13th) Osmund. 

Keneteya 1228 For Ch 11, tI. 

Kentte 1228 Cl. 

Kenet’ 1234, 1241 Cl. Kenet 1241-2 Ass 37 m 31 5 1249 Cl, 1260, 1280 
Pat, c. 1300 (14th) Rob GI 8851 ; c. 1540 L, 1577 H. 

Kennet 1574 S, 1586 Camden. 

Canete * 1158-64 (15th) Cott Vesp E xxv f 197. 

From the river-name is derived Cunetione (abl) 4th (8th) IA (now 
Mildenhall on the Kennet, according to Professor Stenton). 

KENNETT, E and W (villages): (zt) Cynetan 939 BCS 734; Cynetan 972 
(13th) ib. 1285 ; (at) Cynetan 1121 ASC (E); Chenete 1086 DB; 
Kynete 1341 NI. 

KINTBURY (vil.) : (at) Cynetanbyrig c.930 BCS 678 ; Cheneteberte 1086 
DB ; Keneteburia 1178 BM. 

KENT woop (near Reading): Chanetwda* 1130-5 (15th) Cott Vesp E 
xxv f 159d. 

Kennett Sf, Ca 


Rises near Kirtling and flows c. 15 m. past Kennett and Kentford to 
the Lark W of Mildenhall. It forms the boundary between Sf and Ca. 
KENNETT (vil.) : Kenet c. 1080 (12th) ICC, 1161 BM, 1276 RH ; Chenet 
1086 DB, (p) 1160 P. 
KENTFORD (vil.): Chenetefort 1109 BM; Cheneteforde 1114-30 (c. 1350) 
Ramsey i, 148 ; Kenteford 1275 RH, 1324 Ipm. 
Kent We, La 


Rises at High Street Fell and runs through Kentmere and past 
Kentmere vil. and Kendal to Morecambe Bay (25 m.). 

‘Kent 1170-81, 1200, 1210, 1241 &c. Kendale ii, 114,90, 117, 118 wen. 
1208 FF, 1272 Ipm; 1278 Ass 981 m 20; 1282, 1310, 1344 Ipm, 
1360 Cl, 1362, 1421 Pat, c. 1540 L. 

Cainton 1207 Coram (La FF). Kaén 1207 Abbr. 

Kentha 1223 FF (Sedgefield). 

Kenet 1246 Ass, 1256 Ass 979 m10d3 1292 Ass 409 m 19 d. 

Keent 1278 Ass 982 m 30 d; 1292 Ass 409 passim ; 1324 Ipm; Keéeént 
1292 Ass 986 passim. 

Keynt 1278 Ass 981 m 20 d. 

Kente 1334 Ipm, c. 1350 For (La Ch), 1353 Kendale ii, 125. 

Kennet, Ken, Kennec.1540L. Ken 1586H. Kan 1750 Pococke. 

KENDAL : Kendale 1217 Furness ii, 93 ; Kendal 1225 FF. 

KENTMERE : Kentemere Dale 1272, Kenetemere 1274 Ipm. 

The three names Kennet, Kennett and Kent are no doubt identical 
and represent Brit Cwnétio(-étion-). As suggested under Counp 
Brook, Cound very likely goes back to the same base. 


* Communicated by Professor Stenton. 
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The OE base of Kennet (W) is Cynete, obl Cynetan. We should 


expect this to become Kinnet, but 7 is very rarely found in post- 
Conquest sources. Even Kintbury has e usually in early post- 
Conquest sources. Perhaps a local change of y to e may be assumed, 
though this change is not usually assumed for Wilts and Berks. 
There are some facts which suggest that it may have occurred in 
Wilts. BrinKwortH W, whose first element is presumably OE 
Brynca, appears as Brenchewrde DB, Brenkew’rth Tax, Brenkeworth 
1340 Ch (but inverse spelling is possible). On the inverse spelling 
Ybbel- for Ebbel- see EBBLE. Poema morale, held to have been 
written in Wilts, rhymes Jefte adj ‘left’ with scefte, and the 15th 
century St Editha has rhymes between hende ‘end’ and mynde, 
myende ‘mind’. At least we may perhaps assume that the change 
took place in the combination Cyn-. The explanation of the e 
suggested for Kent will not do for Kennet. No OE forms of the 
Sf Kennett (either as a river or as a place-name) are on record. 
The OE form, if Cynete, would become later Kennet in E Anglia, 
where y often develops to ME e. 

OBrit Cunétid, whose long é is proved by W Cynwyp (pl. Mer), 
became early OE *Cunit-, whence by 1-mutation Cynete. The 
substitution of 7 for Brit é is analogous to that in OE *mynit < Lat 
monéta (later OE mynet) or *acid, whence later OE eced, from Lat 
acétum ; cf. Bilbring, § 380. 

The identity of Kent with Kennet is shown by the numerous 
examples of Kenet in early original sources. The syncope is easy 
to understand. It might take place in late OE in the river-name itself, 
and it would be particularly liable to take place in the compound 
names Kendal, Kentmere. The e in Kent cannot go back to OE y, 
for in the North y became 7. The name was adopted after the change 
of British pretonic wu to [9] had taken place, and e is a substitution for 
the unfamiliar sound. Some of the early forms are not quite easy 
to explain. Kaen Abbr is not in an authoritative source and may be 
disregarded. Cainton 1207 is curious. ‘The ai may represent a 
Fr spelling for é, but the -on is obscure. Several later forms 
point to a long vowel: Keent, even Kéént. Lengthening of e in the 
disyllabic form Kenet may be assumed. The rare Keynt presum- 
ably denotes the same form. The late form Ken is a back-formation 
from Kendal. The original form Kentdale is never met with in early 
sources. 

The etymology and meaning of Brit Cuneétid cannot be established 
with certainty. ‘The base kun- in personal names such as W C’ynfelyn, 
Maelgwn is referred variously to the stem kun- ‘ dog’ (W ct, plur cwn) 
and to kuno- ‘high’ in W cwn ‘top, summit’, cynu ‘to rise up’ (Stokes). 
The former opinion is held by Morris Jones (p. 261), the latter by 

Q2 
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Holder, Windisch, Stokes. One of these stems may be assumed for 
Cunétio. It seems kuno- ‘high’ is a more likely base... Cunétio 
could not mean ‘high’ in the literal sense ; the Kennet and the 
Kennett do not run through high country. But a meaning such as 
‘the exalted, holy river ’ would be very suitable. The river-name would 
then be one more example of names testifying to worship of rivers. 
At least the Kennet and the Kent are rivers of importance, which 
may well be assumed to have been the objects of religious worship. 
The meaning would be much the same, if we derive Cunétid from 
kun- ‘a dog’, for the name would then probably point to the animal 
worship so well evidenced in Celtic religion. 

There are several place-names containing an element Kent- 
which might be suspected to be a river-name, identical with Kennet, 
Kent. But there is also a personal name element Cent- (in Cent-, 
Cantwine) which may be thought of in some cases. 

KENSTONE Sa: Kentenisdena 1228 BM. Perhaps Centwine. 

KENTISBEARE D (NE of Cullompton, ona brook that falls into the Culm) : 

Chentesbera 1086 Exon, -bere 1086 DB; Kentelisbere c. 1200 Coll 1, 
382 ; Kentelesbire 1252 FF ; Kentelbere 1282 Ass 181. ‘The stream 
is called Kentelisbroch c. 1200 Coll i, 382 ; aqua quz venit de Kenteles- 
bar’ c. 1200 ib. 65. Cf. also Kentelesmore ib. 

KENTISBURY D (on an arm of the Yeo, NE of Barnstaple) : Chentesberia 

1086 Exon, -berie 1086 DB. 
KENTCHURCH He is Lan Cein c. 1150 LL, where Cezn is a saint’s name. 
KENTCOMBE Do (near Bredy, Poorstock &c. ; identical with Kingcombe ?) 
is Chimedecome 1086 DB ; Kemthecumb 1226, Kentecumbe 1285 FF ; 
Keindecumbe (for Kemde-?) 1285 FA. The first element might be 
OE cymed ‘ wall-germander ’. 

KENT WATER (BROOK) on the border between Kent and Sussex contains 

the county name Kent. 


Kensey Co 
Rises near ‘T'reneglos and runs 10 m. past Launceston to the Tamar. 
Kenst 13th Oliver Mon 25 ; c. 1250, c. 1400 Launceston. 
Kyensy 12/72 Launceston. Kensy 1306 Launceston, 1576 S. 
Keensy 1330 AD ii. Kensey 1577, Kenseie 1586 H. 
As Brit n disappeared before s, the group ns cannot be original. Ina 
Cornish name ns almost certainly goes back to earlier nt. Kensey 
is probably related to W CaInT; see KENN. Two alternative ex- 
planations seem possible. Kensey may be identical with Caint and 
go back to a base *Cantia. This would give OCo Ceint or *Cent, 
later *Ceis or *Cens. The change of -nt to -ns is regular in Cornish, 
and it took place as early as the OCo period (Pedersen, § 344). 


* It is assumed by Diack, RC xxxviii, 121 for Gael Conaid. 
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The form Kensy would then be due to addition of a form of OE éa 
‘river ’ (dat ie, 7); cf. OrreRy and see éa. But we may also start 
from a base *Cantio-, which would give OCo *Canti and (with 
t-mutation) *Centi. In such a form the t would become palatalized 
to ¢ or s, and the resulting sound could be written s. Kensy might 
be due to substitution of s for the Co palatal consonant when the 
name was introduced into English. 

The change -t > -s and the palatalization of t before palatal vowels 
are not common in East Cornish place-names, but at least s for ¢ 
occurs. ‘Thus CurperreT near Liskeard is Coysperuet 1329 &c. (cf. 
W coed ‘wood’). NANSTALLON near Bodmin is Nanstalen 1392. 
LAMELLION (Liskeard) is Nansmelin 1298.  Rezare (Lezant) is 
eae 1208-13 Fees, but Rescer 1309. I owe these forms to Mr. 

over. 


Kent. See Kennet. 


Kenwyn Co 
Runs past Kenwyn to the Allen at Truro. 

Kenwin 1803 Polwhele, Hist of Co. 

KENWYN (vil.) : Keynwen 1259 Ep Reg. 
Bradley suggests, Arch xlviii, that Keviwy Ptol is identical with 
Kenwyn and an old name of the Fal. This is very doubtful, as it is 
difficult to reconcile the forms with each other. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Ken- represents a reduced form of Keviwy, and that the 
second element is Co gwyn, gwen ‘ white’, added for distinction 
from another arm to which the shorter name was also applied. 

But Ken- may be Co keyn : ‘a ridge’ (=W cefn). Kenwyn is on a 
slight ridge. 


Kex Beck Y (WR) 
An affluent of the Wharfe, which it joins below Bolton Abbey. Kex 
Gill Moor and Kex Gill Beck are here. 

Kexegilbec 1226-7 FF ; Kexhilbek 1226-7 (c. 1300) Bridl 246. 

Kexbec 1244 (c. 1300) Bridl 243 ; Kexebec n.d. (c. 1300) ib. 247. 

KEX GILL: Kexil n.d. (c. 1300) ib. 245 ; Kesgill 1583 Y Deeds 1, 41. 
Kex is probably kex (kecks) ‘ large, hollow-stemmed umbelliferae ’, 
a Scand word; cf. Swed hundkdx, -kax, Dan hundekjeks, Norw 
hundkjeks, used of various umbelliferae. The same word seems to 
be the first element of KexwitH Y : Kexthwayt 1280 Y Inq i, 224, 
Kextwith 1518 Y Deeds ii, 97. Kex appears in W Yorks and E Lancs 
as keyse, which explains the form Kesgill 1583. 


1 I find this is suggested by Pryce, Archaeologia Cornu-Britannica, who explains 
the name as ‘the ridge or rising of the hill over the marsh’. 
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Kex Beck Y (WR) 
Joins the Laver W of Ripon. 

Kesebec 1155-95 (15th) Y Ch 83 ; 12th, 1259 (15th) Fount 308 ff. 

Kesebek’ 1268 Ass 1051 m8; 1306-7 Y Inq iv, 150 (also -beck’). 

Kesbeck 1481 (copy) Ripon Ch 343 ; Kesbek 1531 Fount M 1, 253. 
Identical in origin with Kex Beck is Keaspeck Y (NR), the name of 
a hamlet on a small stream which falls into East Syme a few m. NW 
of Scarborough. The name of the brook seems to be evidenced 
as Kesebec 1230 (13th) Whitby 218. Examples of Keasbeck vaccary 
are : Kesebec c. 1160 Whitby 3 ; Kysbek 1396 ib. 570, 579. Another 
KEasBECK is apparently Kesebek 1320 (15th) Fount 86, occurring in 
an Austwick deed. Possibly Austwick Beck is meant. The first 
element in all these is probably Norw jos ‘ a narrow inlet, a hollow’, 
Icel kjos ‘a narrow valley’, Swed Ajusa ‘a narrow valley’. ON 
kidss means ‘ an opening in which something can be hidden’. ‘The 
meaning of the brook-name seems to be ‘a brook running through a 
narrow valley ’, which seems a suitable name. 

S of Kex Beck is a place called Kex (or Kess) Moor. ‘This name 
is totally different from Kex Beck. It appears as Chetesmor, Cotes- 
more DB, Ketelsmore 1297 (Moorman), and means ‘ Ketil’s moor ’. 
The change of Kesebeck to Kex Beck may be due to influence from 
this name. 


Key. See Worf. 


Kibble Ditch Berks 


Runs from Brightwell round Mackney to Mill Brook, which falls 
into the Thames at Wallingford. 

Gybhild, (andlang) Gybhilde 945 (12th) BCS 810. 

Gibhild 948 (12th) BCS 864. 

The contexts are as follows : ‘ locis palustribus que rivulus que Gybhild 
agnominatus circumcingit ’ (BCS 810) and ‘ pa fif hida et Maccanige. 
pe Gibhild seo lacu. eallan butan belfé ’ (BCS 864). 

Here probably also belongs: (on) Tibbexlde lace 891 (12th) BCS 565 (in 
boundaries of Cholsey S of Mackney, which follows it in the boundary). 
The charter is held to be spurious (Stenton, Abingdon, p. 13), but at 
any rate the forgery is an old one. 


The original form of the name is somewhat doubtful. Tibbelde 891 
is more likely miswritten for Cib- than for Gib- and may go to prove, 
together with the present Kibble, that C- is original, and that Gybhild 
stands for Cybhild. On the other hand G- is better evidenced in 
early sources and may have a better case. If the original form was 
Cybhild, it seems possible that the name is really a feminine personal 
name in -/ild with a first element connected with OE Cybba (in 
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Cybban stan BCS 1002), Cybbel in KispreswortH Du &c. The 
stream-name would then be elliptical for Cybhilde lacu. 

If Gybhild is correct, as seems probable, I suggest that the 
first element is an unrecorded OE *gybb ‘ refuse, mud’, cognate 
with Engl dial gubbarn ‘ filthy place, a dirty gutter or drain’ &c. 
(Gl, Wo, W), gubber ‘ black mud ’ (Sx), gubb ‘scum, froth, foam’ 
(Shetl), EFris gubbe, gubel‘ mud, a black deposit in ditches and canals’, 
MDu gubbelen, gobelen ‘ vomere, eructare’ (Kilian), The second 
element would be the ending -hi/d, common in feminine personal 
names, and the stream-name would be one of the jocular kind found 
in HELPRIDGE, TILNOTH (see Tilnoth). The name would mean some- 
thing like ‘ the slattern, the dirty female ’. 

I do not think Kibble can be an ancient pre-English name. If it be 
one, it must have been a good deal changed by popular etymology. 


Kielder Burn Nb 
Comes from Kielderhead Moor and falls into the North Tyne at 
Kielder Castle. One arm is called White Kielder. 
Keylder 1542 Bowes 230. Kylder water 1583 Border. 
KIELDER : Keilder, -heys 1326 Ipm; Kailder, -heis 1330 Fine; Keldre, 
Keldreshays 1370 Cl. 
Probably identical with CALDER (q.v.). 


King Water Cu 
Rises in the hills N of Gilsland and joins the Irthing N of Brampton 
(14 m.). Near the stream are King Hill and Kingturn Rigg. 
King 1169, c. 1195, 13th (14th) Lanercost i, 1, 6, 19, 22, vii, 8, vill, 1; 
aqua de King, Kingesbrugg’ 1292 Ass 135 m 5. 

aqua de Keeng 1292 Ass 135 m 5. 

I am most inclined to believe that King is a back-formation from 
an OE name Cyningeséa, C'yngeséa or the like. In Cumberland with 
its mixture of races and languages such a back-formation would be 
more liable to take place than in most other districts. With Cyngeséa 
we may compare K1Nc’s Brook Le, a tributary of the Soar. 

But it is quite possible King is an old British name belonging to 
the verb Olr cingim ‘to march’, W rhygyngu ‘to amble’. From 
this verb are apparently derived Cinga, name of a river in Spain, 
Czsar (Holder), Gael Cingidh, a tributary of the Garry (Diack, 
RC xxxix, 169, Watson 46). The preservation of the hard K- 
might then be due to Scandinavian influence. 


Knorren Beck Cu 
An affluent of Cam Beck. Knorren Fell (427 ft.) and Lodge are near it. 
Knavren c. 1195, Cnaveren 13th (copies) Lanercost i, 19, X, 10. 
Knov’an 13th, Cnoveran 1250 (copies) Lanercost x, 10, Xil, 12. 
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If this is an original stream-name, I have no suggestion to offer. 
But Knorren is used also of a small hill, and that may be the original 
application of the name. If so, the second element may be identified 
with W bryn ‘a hill’. The first may be tentatively identified with 
W cnau ‘ nuts ’ from OW cnou. This may have been adopted as OE 
*cno (cf. Cover); or a *cnow may have lost its w before the labial 
of the second element. The variant form Cna- is not easy to account 
for, unless it is due to some special dialectal change. Cf., however, 
LAUGHERN. 

In a compound of W cnau and bryn the 6 would be lenated ; a 
corresponding Welsh form would be Cneufryn. 


Kyle Y (NR) 
Rises NE of Easingwold and runs c. 12 m. to the Ouse at Newton 
upon Ouse. 

Kyl 1220 For Ch 11, 1 (10). 

Kal i228 Hor Cherry, 1 (21). Kile 1577, 1586 H. 

cal (sic) 1230 Cl. 

Kyle may be derived from the British word found in Welsh as cul 
‘narrow, lean’; cf. compounds such as culdir ‘isthmus’, culfor 
“narrow sea’, culffordd ‘narrow road’. 'The base is *kozlo- (cf. Olr 
cdel ‘ thin, narrow’). The name is very likely identical with CoLy, 
that is, it goes back to Brit Calio-, Prim W *Caii. If, as is probable, 
this was adopted before the time of Eng] 7-mutation, it would develop 
regularly to OE Cyl. 


Kym Hu 

The river now called Kym rises near Higham Ferrers and flows 
16 m. to the Ouse near St Neots, but it is known as the Kym only 
below Kimbolton, the upper part being the Til. The old name was 
Hatt (q.v.). The name is a back-formation from KImMBOLTON, whose 
first element is the pers. n. Cynebald. 

aqua de Kenebauton’ 1228 Ass 341 m 1. 

Kyme Eau Li 
The name of the lower part of the Slea, from about S Kyme. N 
Kyme is about a mile from the stream. 

ripam de Kime 1241 Cl; aqua de Kyme 13th (copy) Haverholme go. 

aqua de Kyma 1275 RH; la Ee de Kyme 1343 Cl. 

Kyme water 1435, Kymewater 1439 Pat. 

KYME : Chime 1086 DB ; Kimba Hy 2 Subs f 13 ; Kimbe (p) 1202 Ass ; 
Kymba, Kymbe (p) Hy 2, Kima (p) c. 1160 DC; Chime (p) 1165, 
Chimes (p) 1168, Kyme, Kime (p) 1190 P. 

It is just possible Kyme may be an old name of the Slea, though I 
think that is rather doubtful. The old name of the Slea is probably 
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Slea itself. Kyme is never really used as a name of the Slea ; in all 
the examples the meaning may be ‘ the river at Kyme village ’. 

On the other hand it is difficult to see what Kyme can be if it is 
not an old river-name. Not that the name is easy to explain if it is a 
river-name either. If the original form was one without b, the name 
might be a derivative of OE cyme ‘ beautiful’, but that would not 
give a very apt name for the Slea. If the b is old, an OE Cymbe 
might be a derivative of OE cumb ‘a valley ’, but the Kyme mostly 
runs through very flat country. 

I am inclined to believe that Kyme is an old name of the village 
or villages. It may refer originally to a depression in the ground 
between the Kymes and may be a derivative of OE cumb ‘a vessel, 
a tub ’, the meaning being ‘ a tublike depression ’ or the like. EFris 
kumme means ‘a deep vessel, a depression in the ground filled with 
water’. In Low German is found a derivative of the word with 
i-mutation, viz. kiimme ‘a vessel’. We may also refer to dial 
kimble (Li) ‘ a washing-tub ’, kimnel ‘a tub’ (derivatives of cumb). 
The OE form might have been cymbe. 

Kime Herts (a tributary of the Mimram) is a back-formation from 
KIMPTON, whose first element is no doubt Cyma pers. n. (Skeat). 
The earliest reference to the name I have found is Kime 1822 Herts 
County» Rec 11, 287. 


Kyre Brook Wo [kior] 
Rises near Kyrebatch and runs past Li. and Gt Kyre and Kyrewood 
to the Teme at Tenbury. 

Cura 13th Kyre (PNWo). 

Kyer Brook 1618, 1638 Kyre. 

KYRE (vil.): Cyr 11th Heming ; Cver, Chuvre 1086 DB ; Cura 1212 Fees 
140; Cure, Curan.d., Cur 1322, Curwiard 1323, Cuyre Wyarde 1520 
Kyre. 

eee Curebache n.d. Kyre. 

The OE form was Cyr. Mod [kiar] represents a dialectal develop- 
ment of y to andi. This development is found in Gl (EDGr, § 177) 
and may confidently be assumed also for Wo. 

I suppose the name is identical with or closely related to Cury 
(q.v.). The latter presupposes an OW Ciiri (from earlier Cart). ‘The 
different development of the vowel may be due to earlier adoption 
of the name Kyre. Ifa British *Cari was introduced before English 
i-mutation had taken place, it would become OE Cyri and by normal 
syncope Cyr. But OE y may also be due to OW i, if the name was 
adopted after Engl 7-mutation had taken place. 
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L 
OE lacu ‘a brook’. 
OE Jacu is still used in Southern dialects, where Jake means ‘ a brook, 
rivulet or stream ; a dried-up water-course in the moors ’ (EDD). 
The word is used only of small streams. In some names the word 
appears as -lock (as MEDLOcK La). A good many names in -/ake are 
found in early sources ; cf. Middendorff. Most seem to be now 
forgotten, except when they have become names of places, as BaB- 
LOCK (note water of Babbelak 1317, 1320 Pat), SHIP-, STANDLAKE O, 
FENLAKE Beds, FisHtake Y, HaTLex La. Fis Lakz is a tributary 
of the Avon, D. 
The first element is generally a common noun or an adjective, 
rarely a personal name, as in Bablock. Examples are : 
Aisclace 962 BCS 1093 (Moredon, W); (on) Fisclace 931 ib. 684 (Shilling- 
ford, Berks) ; La Fyschlake 1336 AD iii (Tavistock, D) ; (on) Sandlace 
945 BCS 810 (Brightwell, Berks); REDLAKE. In Foslace 943 BCS 788 
(Moredon, W) the first element seems to be Foss, the name of a road. 
(on) ealdan lace 891 BCS 565 (Hagbourne, Berks) ; (on) pa fulan lace 
a 672 ib. 27 (Downton, W); Menelac 1213 Merton (Molesey, Sr). 
Lodderelake 675 BCS 34 (Sr). OE loddere ‘beggar’. 


OE 1ad ‘a water-course ’. 

OE Jad ‘a water-course’ is only found in place-names. Like the 
later ode it was used of a natural water-course and no doubt also 
of an aqueduct, an artificial channel. Also gela@d occurs, at least 
in wetergelad ‘an aqueduct’. ‘The word, which is derived from 
lidan ‘ to go’, corresponds to EFris Jeide ‘ conduit’, LG lede, leithe 
‘ artificial or natural water-course’ (cf. Witt), ODu -lede ‘ water- 
course’ (Mansion 166 f.), Du Jede, leide ‘aqueduct’. OE Jad, 
gelad also mean ‘a course, way, path’ and no doubt also ‘ a passage 
over a river ’, as in Eanflede gelad 957 BCS 1002 (Hincksey, Berks). 
This is doubtless the sense in EvVENLODE. 

OE Jad is found in names of water-courses chiefly in fen districts, 
where the meaning is generally no doubt ‘ an artificial water-course, 
an open drain’. Here belong cases such as Merelad ASC (E) s.a. 
963 (a channel between Whittlesea Mere and the Nene) ; Paccelade 
ib. (s.a. 656), 1147 BM (in boundaries of Peterborough) ; Selode 
n.d. AD vy, 88 (Ca). Cf. also PNHu 283. Here belongs WHAPLODE 
Li, the name of a village : Copelade, Copolade DB, Quappelode 1233 
Bracton,*-/ade 1250 FF. The first element is very likely guap or 
quab ‘ an eel-pout ’. 

But the element is also found in other parts and obviously in 
some cases of a natural water-course: Hudes lad 956 BCS 977 
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(Fyfield, Berks). Scypeladespylle 956 ib. 959 (now SHIPLATE So, a 
pl. n.). An interesting name is the lost Spechscaflade (for Spet-) 
1251 Furness ui, 326, Spechscaflad c. 1220 ib. 341, found in boundaries 
of Southerscales, Y. The first element is ON spidtskapt ‘ handle of 
aspear’. ‘The name may refer toa straight course. Cf. also YANTLET. 


Ladbrooke Wa 


The old name of the tributary of the Itchen that runs past Lad- 
brooke vil. 

Hlodbroc, (to) Hlodbroce 998 Crawford. 

the stream in Lodbrok 1308 AD v, 244. 

LADBRO(0)KE(vil.) : Hlodbroc 998 Crawford ; Lodbroc 1086 DB, 1263 Ipm. 
Ladbrooke looks very simple, but is in reality a difficult name to 
explain. The Germanic origin of the name is proved by the initial 
HI-. OE Hlod- may mean Hiéd- or Hlod-, and neither can be identi- 
fied with any known OE word. Hléd- could only be a word related 
to OE hiid ‘loud’ &c., and identical with the Continental hlod- 
‘fame ’, found in personal names, though presumably rather with a 
sense ‘noise’. But this does not seem probable. Hldd-, on the 
other hand, would be related to OE hladan and hiop ‘ band, troop ’. 
But the meaning ‘ troop’ is not probable. Hléd would very likely 
mean such a thing as ‘a heap ’, ‘a pile’; cf. the related OE hled ‘a 
pile’. A similar meaning is found in ON hiéd ‘ hearth ’, originally 
no doubt ‘a heap of stones’, Norw /o ‘a stack of hay’ &c. ‘The 
base hléd- is probably found in OE hiléda ‘a seat ’, originally per- 
haps ‘a pile’. What exactly Aléd would refer to in Ladbrooke 
cannot be determined. But it is possible H/od- may have developed 
from Hlot- (cf. SEDBERGH Y : Sedberge DB ; from set-). Hlot- would 
be OE hilot (hlod, hlodd) ‘a lot’, but the meaning of such a name is 
not easy to establish. 


Ladden Brook Gl 
The upper part of the Frome that falls into the Avon at Bristol. 
Latteridge is near the stream on a narrow ridge. 
‘Acton River is of some caullid Loden, but communely Laden’ c. 1540 L. 
Laden 1712 Atkyns, Glostershire 204. 
LATTERIDGE: Laderugga, Larugga 1176 P; Ladderuge (p) 1221 Ass; 
Lateridge or Ladenridge 1712 Atkyns. 
The material is not sufficient to establish Ladden or Lodden as the 
old name of the upper Frome. It does not seem particularly prob- 
able that Latteridge has a stream-name as first element. It may 
represent an OE ladehrycg, lad being OE lad ‘ a lode, a water-course ’. 
or ‘a road’, the long @ having been shortened in the compound. 
Ladden may be a back-formation from the place-name, though the 
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n must then be due to some particular circumstance that cannot be 
definitely established. But it may simply be OE lad-denu ‘ stream 
valley ’ or the like. 


Ladock Co 
A tributary of the Fal. On it is Ladock par. The river-name 1s 
probably a back-formation from the village-name. 


Lambourn Berks 
Rises at Upper Lambourn and flows 14 m. past Lambourn to the 
Kennet near Newbury. 
Lamburnam 943 (c. 1200) BCS 789. Lamburniam toth (c. 1225) ib. 996. 
(on) Ldmburnan 949 BCS 877; (on) Lamburnan 958 (c. 1200) ib. 1022 ; 
968 (c. 1200) ib. 1227. 
(utan) Landburnan 956 (c. 1200) BCS 963 (var. Lamburnan). 
Lamborne 1388 Cl. Lamburn 1425 Pat. Lambourn 1441 Pat. 
Lamburne water c. 1540 L, 1577, 1586 H. 
LAMBOURN (t.) : (at) Lambburnan 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553 ; (et) Lam- 
burnan oth ib. 1288; Lamborne 1086 DB. 
The first element is apparently OE Jamb, as suggested particularly 
by the form in /Elfred’s Will. But OE dam ‘loam’ is also possible 
and to some extent supported by Ldmburna 949. Either etymology 
seems possible on general grounds. 


Lank or De Lank Co 

A tributary of the Camel. The name is doubtless formed from the 
place-name Lank (h.) : Minoris Lanke 1278 Ep Reg; Lonk (p) 1302 
Ass; Dymlonke Eliz Maclean (G). The prefix De is very likely a 
reduction of Co din ‘ fortress’ &c. 


Lark Sf, Ca 
Rises S of Bury St Edmunds and flows past Lackford to the Ouse 
N of Ely (26 m.). 

the Burne 1577, 1586 H. 

Lark 1735, 1764 Suff Tray. 

LACKFORD : Lacforda, -forde, Lacheforda (hd) 1086 DB. 


I have no doubt Skeat is right in taking Lark to be a back-formation 
from Lackford, though his explanation of the intrusive 7 is hardly 
satisfactory. Lackford may, as Skeat suggests, contain OE Jlacu ‘a 
stream’. A better etymology is perhaps OE Jacford ‘a ford where 
sports were held’. We may compare PLayrorp Sf and GLANDFORD 
Nf, GLanrorD Li, if the suggestion offered under GLAvEN is correct. 
The @ would be shortened early before the consonant group. It is 
then possible that the change to Lark is not due to mere chance 
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or a fanciful association with lark, the bird. The ford may have 
continued to be a meeting-place for games, ‘ larks ’, and when the 
word Jark ‘ frolic ’ came into use, association with it might produce 
a name-form Larkford, from which Lark is a back-formation. 


Lark is in general dialectal use in this sense, but the earliest example 
in NED dates from 1811. 


Lathkil Db 
Runs from Monyash to the Wye S of Bakewell. Lathkil Lo is on 
the stream. 

Lathkell 1577 S, 1577, 1586 H, 1622 Drayton xxvi. 

Lathkin 1653 Walton. 
No certainty can be attained with the material available. The name 
may well be an original place-name. Walton’s form is not very 
trustworthy, but it might point to a second element kiln, from which 
both -kell and -kin could be easily explained. The first element 
might then be either OE lepp ‘ lath’ or lathe ‘ barn’ from Scand 
hlada, \t may be worthy of notice that NED gives the compound 
kilnbarn ‘ barn containing a kiln’ (a 1670). 


Laughern Brook Wo 
Rises W of Li. Witley and flows c. 12m. past Laughern House, 
Laughern Hill and Temple Laughern to the Teme at Powick Bridge. 
(in) Lawern, (of) Lawerne 757-75 (11th) BCS 219 ; (in) Lawern 816 ib. 
357 ; (on, ondlong) Lawern 961-70 (11th) ib. 1139 ; (of, on) Lawern 
963 (11th) ib. 1108; (in, on, on east halfe) Lawern 969 (11th) ib. 
1237 ; (on, ondlong) Lawern 985 (11th) KCD 649. 
? Laure 816 (11th) BCS 356 (Hallow). 
Lauwren, Lawern (11th) Heming f 155. 
la Wern’ 1221 Ass 1021 mg d; (super) Lawernam 1253 Wo Reg. 
Laugherne 1577, 1586 H. 
LAUGHERN (vil.): at Lawern 963 (11th) BCS 1108; Lavwerna (11th) 
Heming f 155 ; Lavre 1086 DB ; Lawern (mill) 1240 Wo Reg. 
The OE form was Lawern, generally unchanged in oblique cases. 
It is suggested in Owen’s Pembr i, 288 f., that Laughern is related 
to various place- and personal names derived from the British word 
for ‘a fox’, W Ilywarn, llewyrn (obsolete, but found in Cruc leuyrn 
LL 142, Crucov leuirn, leuguirn ib. 262), OBret, OCo louuern, Bret 
louarn, loarn &c., MCo lowarn, the base of which is generally held 
to be *Juperno-. Here belong personal names such as OBrit Lover- 
nacus, Lovernius, OBret (Bot-)louuernoc (Loth 45), the place-name 
LavernocKk (S of Cardiff): Liywernog MA 748. ‘The word is 
also found in names of rivers and streams. LLEWyRNOG (pron 
Llywarneg) is a tributary of the Rheidol (Owen L.c.). Laguernnuc (in 
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Licat L.) LL 207 is apparently the name of a stream in Monm. A 
stream at Ystrat Hafren (Stroat, Gl) is Louern LL 175, Longuern 
(for Louguern) ib. 229.1 A stream-name is implied in Llanfihangel- 
ystum-llewern, Monm (on the Trothy) : Estumlouern 1273 Ipm, 
Estomlowern 14th LL 320, 327. Estum is W ystum ‘a bend’. 

It remains to explain how OW Jouern could give OE Lawern. OW 
ou developed to W yw owing to weakening in the originally pretonic 
syllable, the y representing [9]. OE a may be a substitution for a 
vowel intermediate between o and [9], a sound represented by 
Laguernnuc LL. We may also compare W Tarannon and the like 
(v. TRENT). The same substitution has perhaps taken place in 
Lancaut Gl (OE Landcawet BCS 928), which is podum Ceuid LL. 
Ceuid is W Cewydd, probably from *Cowid. Welsh e may be due 
to 7-mutation, and OE -cawet may have been adopted before British 
i-mutation took place. 

But it is possible that Laughern is derived from the root in Lat 
lavo (< louo), Gk Xovw, Gaul lautro- &c. See LOWTHER. 


Lavant. See Lovat. 


Laver Y (WR) 


Rises in the moors N of Pateley Bridge and falls into the Skell near 
Ripon (12 m.). Gave name to Laverton. 

Laver c. 1180-1200 HMC Var Coll ii, 9; 1531 Fount M i, 253. 

Lauer tath (15th) Fount 307 ff.; 1272 (15th) ib. 854; 1577, 1586 H. 

Lauere n.d. (15th) Fount 746. Laure 1306-7 Y Inq iv, 150. 

Lavar 1481 (copy) Ripon Ch 343. 

LAVER SCAR : Lavar Skar (Skarr) 1481 (copy) Ripon Ch 343. 

LAVERTON : Lauretone, Lauretona, Lavreton, -e 1086 DB. 
Identical with Laver is very likely Lefer (Lefre) 949 (13th) BCS 
879. ‘The name is mentioned in boundaries of Winterbourne, which 
is stated to have been ‘in gente Gewissorum’. Lefer is identified 
by Birch with the Bourne near Salisbury, on which is a place LAvEr- 
sTOCK (Lavertestoche, Lavvurecestohes DB), but it is improbable that 
the latter contains a river-name. Winterbourne is a very common 
name. 

Laver is a well-evidenced British river-name, identical with Gaul 
Labara (now Laser) or Labarus (see Holder). Liarar, a tributary 
of Bala Lake, occurs in is-, vchllavar Hy 5 Carn. Cwm Luarar is a 


1 Here perhaps belongs Lawernwylle 854 BCS 480, if Tudanhdm is Tidenham 
S of Stroat. 

2 'The wording of the charter is rather curious. The boundary runs ‘ niber andlang 
burnan swa seo lefer sceet to healdan hlince’. The definite article is unusual, but 
it may be due to a special circumstance. It looks as if burna and Lefer refer to the 


same stream, and the meaning is really ‘down along the burn, as it, i.e. Lefer 
shoots to the healda hlinc’. at 
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tributary of the Ogwen (Carn). On Lasuar in Scotland vide Watson, 
P. 432 f. ; he seems to look upon the name as probably an old British 
one. ‘The name is identical with W Jlafar ‘ vocal, resounding ’, OIr 
labar ‘ talkative’ ; cf. also OCo lauar ‘ sermo ’, Bret Javar ‘ parole ’, 
OBret helabar, glossed ‘ graecus’. The name means ‘ the babbling 
brook, the roaring stream’ and the like. Watson l.c. points out 
expressly that one or two Scottish Labhars are noisy streams. The 


Laver is a swift, brawling stream. On its sister stream, the SKELL, 
v. infra. 


Lavric Wo 


Apparently a tributary of Laughern Brook. The name is mentioned 
in boundaries of Hallow. 


(in, efter) Lauric 816 (11th) BCS 356. 


Lauric looks like a British derivative with a diminutive meaning of 
Laver : ‘ the little babbling brook ’. In one example Laughern seems 
to be called Laure (BCS 356), and it might be suggested that Laver 
was an alternative name of that stream. But more probably Laure 
is a corrupt form due to influence from Lauric. It is difficult to 


believe that Laure can refer to any other stream than Laughern 
Brook. 


Lea Beds, Herts, Mx, Ess 

Rises near Houghton Regis and flows c. 45m. to the Thames. 
Forms the boundary between Ess and Mx, Herts. Limbury is near 
the source, Luton high upstream, and Leyton near the mouth of the 
river (in Essex). 


I. (on) Ligan 880 (c. 1125) Treaty (MS B 1). 

(on) Ligean 880 (c. 1125) Treaty (MS B 2), c. 1100 (s.a. 895) ASC 
(D) ; (be) Ligean 1062 (13th) KCD 813 ; (amnem) Ligean a 1118 
(12th) Flor, c. 1130 (12th) Symeon. 

(on) Lygan 895 ASC (A). 

(bitweox ..) Lygean 913 ASC (A), c. 1100 (s.a. 896, 913) ASC (D). 

(on) Liggean c. 1000 (s.a. 895) ASC (B). 

(on) Ligenan c. 1000 (s.a. 895) ASC (C). 

Legia c. 1180 Found Waltham. 

II. Luye c. 1130 (12th) Hunt ; 1228 Ass 229 m 15 (Ess) ; 1275 Ass 539 
m 12 d (Mx) ; 1278 Ass 323 m 46 d (Herts) ; 1280 Pat, 1300 For 
Ch 12, 10 ; 1313 Abbr, c. 1540 L ; le Luye 1388 AD iii. 

Luyha 1230 Bracton. 

Luia 1235 Ass 230 m 6 (Ess). 

Luya 13th AD ii, iv; n.d. (15th) Waltham f 140; ¢. 1350 (c. 1400) 
Higden vi, 392. 

Lue 1313 Pat (Ess). 

Luy 1387 (c. 1400) Trev vi, 393 ; Luy, Lute 1586H. Lud’ 1240 Lib. 
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III. Leye 1274, 1294 Ass (PNBeds), 1355 Pat; Le Leye 1371 AD in, 
1396 AD vi; 1427, 1433 f., 1436 Pat ; la Leye 1415, 1440 Pat. 
la Ley 1416 Pat, 1439 ib. ; le Ley 1455 Pat ; Ley 1586 Camden. 
le Leyes 1502 Pat (Herts). 
Legh 1426 AD vi ; Layemede ib. (Luton). 
le Lay 1480, 1497 Pat. 
IV. La Lye 1354, 1415 Pat. Lye 1390 Cl, 1494 Pat. 
V. la Liu 1191 (13th) Harl 391 f 103. Liu 1247 Ass 4 m 26 d. 
VI. Lina, Line fluminis 13th (s.a. 896, 912) Wendover. 
Lyne 1278 Ass 323 m 46 (Herts). 
VII. Lea 1576 S, 1586 Camden. 
Lée 1577, 1586 H. Lee 1586 Camden, 1612 Drayton. 

LimBuRY (h.): Lygeanburg 891 (s.a. 571) ASC (A) ; Lygeanbyrig 1121 
ib. (E) ; Lunbir’ 1247 Ass 4m 26d. 

LUTON (town) : Lygetun 792 (c. 1250) BCS 264 ; Lygtun 917 ASC (A) ; 
Ligtun 1121 ib. (E); Lottone 1086 DB; Lutton’, Lottona 1162 P; 
Luitone 1197 FF ; Liutona 1220 Bracton ; Luiton, Luytona Hy 3 BM. 

LEYTON : Lygetun 1065 BM ; Leituna, Leintuna 1086 DB. 


The various forms of the river-name go back to OE Lyge, gen 
Iygean. OE Lygtun may point to an early side-form without an 
n-sufhx. Ligenan is corrupt. OE y often became late WS 7 before a 
palatal consonant ; hence OE Ligean. But the change did not take 
place in all WS dialects, as shown by the common ME Luye, Luy 
&c. This, to judge by Luton, is the Beds form. In E Saxon OE y 
became e ; hence ME Leye &c., a common form also found in Leyton. 
This is the Ess and Mx form. The three types Lye, Luye, Leye are 
often found outside the districts to which they properly belong, as 
Luye in Ess texts &c. From Ley developed the form Lea, first found 
in Saxton. The abnormal development is not quite clear. It should 
be noticed, however, that in Mx OE 2, ME 2 did not always become 
[i], as shown by the place-name Hayes, which is OE H&s, but Heys 
1498, Hayes 1535 (Gover, PNMx). The last-mentioned forms indi- 
cate that ME @ and ez fell together. This may have led to a spelling 
Lea, really denoting the vowel developed from e7, which by spelling- 
pronunciation became [li]. 

Liu may be a spelling for Lui or Luy, but may also stand for Lin. 
This latter form occurs. It may be a back-formation from early 
forms of Limbury, or it may represent the inflected Lygean. 

The OE form may have been Lyge or Lyge. If it was Lyge, the 
name may be derived from the base Jug- ‘light’ in W goleu, OW 
louber, W Ileufer, MBret lufr ‘light’, W Ileuad ‘the moon’. This 
stem is probably found as a river-name in MW Aber Lleu Skene ii, 
270. It is also held to be the base of Gaul Lugu-, Olr Lug, W Lieu, 


* Supplied by Professor Stenton. 
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the name of a deity, and the first element of place-names such as 
Luguvallium, Luguselva (cf. Pedersen i, 98). The river-name may 
then mean either ‘ the bright river ’ or ‘ the river dedicated to Lugus ’. 

If the OE form was Lyge, we may have to start from an ablaut form 
of lug-, i.e. loug- or the like, which is perhaps found in Gaul Lougiz, 
the name of some deities (Holder) and Leugosena Rav (river in 
Britain ; but Leugo- may be for Leuco-). 

It must remain an open question whether the name represents 
a British derivative with a suffix 7 or 7, or whether the Germanic suffix 
-10n was added to a shorter British stem. 


Lea St 


A tributary of Checkley Brook, a tributary of the Weaver. The 
name is a back-formation from Lea Hail, the name of a place on 
Checkley Brook. 

Here may belong Lee flu 1577 5, though it is in reality applied to a 
brook that flows to the Weaver a little N of Checkley Brook and runs 
not far from Lea Hall. 


Leach Gl, O 
Rises near Northleach and flows 15 m. past Eastleach to the Thames 
E of Lechlade. 

Lec (8a aldan dic et Lec) 721-43 (11th) BCS 166. 

Northlech broke c. 1540 L. 

DECHE LETT O15) 771 soot. Leech 1612 Drayton xiv. 

NORTH-, EASTLEACH (villages) : (in) Lecche 872 (13th) BCS 535; Laecex 

1070-87 Hereford ; Lece, Lecce 1086 DB ; Lecha Hy 1 BM. 

LECHLADE (vil.) : Lecelade 1086 DB ; Lechlad (p) 1213 Abbr. 
Leach is identical with dial /etch ‘a stream flowing through boggy 
land ; a muddy ditch or hole ; a bog’; cf. /ache in similar senses. 
The stem is probably */akjd, a side-form of *lakd, OE lacu‘ a stream ’. 
The vowel of the name, to judge by spellings such as Lecche, Lecce, 
was originally short. If the Mod pronunciation is [li't/],it is no doubt 
a spelling-pronunciation. Cf. also COLLEGE BuRN. 


Leadon He, Gl, Wo [ledn] * 
Rises near Acton Beauchamp and flows 22 m. past Ledbury, Up- 
leadon and Highleadon to the Severn near Gloucester. 
(of, in) Ledene 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282 ; 978 (11th) KCD 619. 
Leden’ 1248 Ass 274 m 7 d. Ledene (15th) Glouc, 1392 BM. 
Ledon c. 1540 L. Leaden, Leden 1577 5, 1577 H. Leadon 1586 H. 
Ledden 1712 Atkyns, Glostershire. 
the Old Leden c. 1235 Glouc Rec. Ledenebrugge 1300 For E 255. 


1 Supplied by Canon Bannister. 
3427 R 
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LEADON (vil.) : Ledene, Lede 1086 DB ; Ledene 1138 (13th) Glouc i, 223 
et passim ; 1221 Ass; Upleden’ 1212 Fees 100. 
LEDBURY : Liedeberge 1086 DB. 
Lidden or Lydden Do 
Rises at Buckland Newton and runs ro m. past Lydlinch to the Stour 
E of Stalbridge. 

? (on) Ludenham, (of) Ludenhame 956 (15th) BCS 923 (Henstridge). 

(on) Lideman, (bi) Lidenan 968 (14th) BCS 1214. 

Lidenne 1244 Ass 201 m 6, 

Ludene 1288 Ass 212 MII 3 215 mM 15. 

aqua de Lydelinch 1288 Ass 215 m 5 d. 

Liddon Bridge c. 1540 L. Lydden 1575S. Lidden 1577 H. 

LYDLINCH : Ludelinch 1280 Ass 206 m 11d; Ludelynch 1303 Ipm ; 

Lidelynch 1337 BM. 
Lodden Do 
Rises at W Knoyle and runs 6 m. to the Stour at Gillingham. 

Lyden’ 1236 Cl. Lydene 1279 For Ch 12, 2. 

Ludene Domerham 653 (Forest of Blackmore). 

It is possible that there are other examples of a river-name Leden. 
Mr. Baddeley gives a river LEODON in Bishops Frome (He), and 
states, Bristol & Gl Arch S 39, that Wick-water at Painswick was 
Ledene in the 12th cent. On it is LEDENCOMBE: Lede-, Ledene- 
come 1121 (13th) Glouc. 

On Ledenford 744 (c. 1350) BCS 168 (near Lottisham, So), see 
McClure, p. 201. 

I derive Leadon, Lidden, Lodden from Brit Mtano- ‘broad’, 
found in W Ilydan (OW Iitan), Bret, Co ledan; cf. Gaul Litana 
(for., pl.), Litanobriga. W Ilydan without difficulty explains the forms 
of Leadon (and other names with an e-vowel). Brit 7 in Welsh and 
other British languages became [a], written y, which is often adopted 
as Engl e. Cf. Devits Brook, where the original sound was Brit 
u, LevEN. More difficult to explain are the names Lidden and 
Lodden. ‘The occasional ME u in these names and in Lydlinch 
points to an OE Lydene. ‘The OE forms of Lidden are in corrupt 
texts and of little value. The late change to Lodden (for ME Lydene) 
may point to an earlier (OE) y too. In Do dialects OE y appears 
as [A] in words like busy, birth, ridge, fist (Ellis D 4, iv). The late o 
may have been introduced as a sign for this sound. It looks as if 
OE y was substituted for the British obscure 7-sound or the vowel 
developed from it... A meaning ‘ broad stream’ suits the Lidden 
and the Leadon. ‘The Lidden at Lydlinch is broad and slow-moving ; 
a stream that joins it there is very narrow. ‘The Leadon is fairly broad 
and tends to split up into two arms. The Lodden I have not seen. 

™ See further Introduction. 
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Leam Np, Wa [lem] 
Rises near Catesby (Np) and flows c. 25 m. past Leamington Hastings 
and Leamington to the Avon near Warwick. 
(on) Limenan * 956 (nearly contemporary) BCS 978. 


(on) Leomenan + (Leomene), (of) Leomanan 1033 (c. 1225) KCD 75 ie 
Lemine 1232 Ass 951 m2 d. 


Lemene 1232 Ass 951 m 3; 1247 Ass 952 m 37 d; 1285 Ass 956 m 45. 

Leaume, Leme c.1540 L. Leame, Lemé, Leamé 1576S. 

Leame or Lime 1577, 1586 H. 

LEAMINGTON : Lamintone, Lunintone 1086 DB ; Lemington’, Lemigton’, 

Limington’ (p) 1232 Ass 951 m 2d; Leminton’ 1276 RH. 

Lem Brook Wo 
A tributary of the Dowles. 

Lemp 1577S. Lempe 1577 H. 
Lemon D 
Rises NE of Buckland in the Moor and falls into the Teign at Newton 
Abbot (8 m.). 

Lymenstream toth BCS 1323. 

Limene-1244 Ass 175 m 42 d. 

Leman water c. 1540 L, 1577 H. Leman 1575 5, 1586 H. 
Lymn Li [lim] 
Rises W of Salmonby and flows 20 m. to the Wash near Wainfleet. 
The lower part is now called Steeping. A southern arm, which 
joins the Lymn at Sausthorpe and runs past Lusby, seems to have 
been also known as Lymn. The present name is Snipe Dales. ‘The 
name Lymn is now little used. 

Lime, Limine 12th (1331) Ch (Lusby). 

Lyme c. 1195 (14th) Bardney f 62 d (Stenton). 

Limina 1234 (copy) Bury Coucher (D of L Misc Books v f 53). 

Limine (or Limme) 1276 RH (Wainfleet). 

Lyme 1281 Ass 486 m 13 d. 

Lymm or Limb 1889 Li Notes & Queries i, 154. 
Lympne Sx, K 
The old name of the E Rother, but the course of the river has 
changed. It rises near Rotherfield (Sx) and runs past Etchingham 
and Robertsbridge to the Channel at Rye. Formerly it went on 
from Robertsbridge past Appledore and Ruckinge to the Channel 
at Lympne. When the change took place, is not known with cer- 
tainty, but it is generally placed in the time of Edward I. Hasted 
states that the old course was still visible in his time (III, 441). 
When, in the time of the Napoleonic wars, the Royal Military Canal 
was constructed, the old bed of the river was used, so that the canal 
« Cf. my article in Neusprachliche Studien, Festgabe Karl Luick (1925), pp. 152 ff. 
2 For the identification cf. Ritter, Vermuschte Beitrdge, p. 124. 

R2 
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marks the old course of the Lympne. The river gave name to 
Lympne and Lyminge. 

Liminaea 697 BCS 98 ; Liminza 740 ib. 160. © 

Liminea 798 BCS 289 ; 805 (copy) ib. 1336 (Ruckinge). 

Limene, Limen 724 (15th) ib. 141. 

Liminace 732 BCS 148 ; 833 ib. 411 (Sampton near Hythe). 

Limenea 741 (13th) BCS 161. 

Limene mupa (muda) 893, 894, 896 ASC (A). 

Limine muda 1121 (s.a. 893) ASC (E). 

Limenel c. 1080, c. 1205 Penshurst 35, 66. 

(ostium amnis) Limene a 1118 (12th) Flor. 

Limene c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase (Sx). 

Lymene 1241 Ass 360 m 1 (Newenden, K); 1279 Ass 915 m 5 d(Lymmene 
917m 5 d) ; la Lymene 1263 Ass 912 m 36 d (Sx). 

Lymenee 1317, 1321, 1324 Pat. 

Limene c.1540 L. Lemanis, Linienus (hodie Rocter) 1572 Lhuyd. 

Lemano fluuio 1586 Camden. 

LYMPNE (port): Lemauio 4th Tab Peut ; portum Lemanis 4th (8th) IA ; 
Lemannis c.425 (10th) ND; Lemanis c.650 (13th) Rav ; (of, on) Liminum 
805-10 BCS 330; 811 ib. 332; 812 ib. 341; (in) Limneo portu c. 1000 
Ethelwerd. 

LYMINGE (vil.) : Limingae 697 BCS 97 ; (in) Liminiaeae 741 ib. 160 ; (zt) 
Liminge (Limingge) 798 ib. 289 ; Leminges 1086 DB. See PN -ing. 
Lyminge is not on the Lympne but on an arm of the Stour. The 
name meant ‘the Limen district’ and was later restricted to one 

place in it, Lyminge. 

From the river-name or from Lympne or Lyminge was derived 
OE Limenwaru : (in) Limen wero wealdo 786 BCS 248 ; Limowart 
Lest, Limwarlet, Linuuartlest 1086 DB. The latter means ‘ the lathe 
of the Limenwaru or Limen people ’. 

Leam, Lemon, Lymn, Lympne and possibly Lem (Brook) go 
back to a common base and are derivatives of the Celtic word for 
‘elm’, found in OIr lem (Ir leamh), and (with irregular long vowel) 
in W llwyf. ‘This derivation has long been accepted for Lympne, 
the old Lemanz. I do not know who first suggested it. It is given 
by d’Arbois de Jubainville (ii, pp. 200, 213), though it is true he 
takes the name to be Ligurian. Gaul Lemonum is derived from the 
Celtic word for elm already by Gliick (p. 117 f.). Many names of 
places, rivers, lakes are derived from this stem, as lacus Lemannus 
Ces &c. (Lac Leman), Aewavydvos (probably for -ovwos) «édAzos 
Ptol (probably Loch Long, Scotland ; cf. Watson, p. 19). Other 
examples are to be found in Holder. 

From this stem are derived the common river-names LEVEN, Gael 
LEAMHAIN Sc (v. Watson, p. 119), Laune, Olr Leamain Ireland 
(v. Hogan). 
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The elm is a very common tree in England, and conclusions from 
present conditions as regards those prevailing in British times must 
in this case be drawn with particular caution. Still it may be worth 
while pointing out that the Royal Military Canal, where I saw it in 
1926, was literally bordered by elm-trees, and that elm was found to be 
common near or in the valleys of the Leam, the Lemon and the Lymn. 

There are very likely other examples of the river-name in England. 
Thus it is not improbable that Lymincron (Ha) and LemincTon 
(Gl) were named from brooks once called Limen. Lymington 
[limintn] is on a stream that runs through the New Forest and falls 
into the Solent. The stream is called aqua salsa apud Limenton’ 1256 
Ass 778, Limen 1577 H. Lymington is Limenton c. 1200 (E 1) AD 
i, Limneton, Lymentone 13th AD ii, Lemynton’ 1280 Ass 784. 
Lemington (Gl) is c. 1 m. from KNEE Broox.! It is Leminingtune, 
Limentone DB. LympsToNe D, LimpsFIeLp Sr cannot well contain 
a stream-name, but the first element may be a British place-name 
like Gaul Lemonum. 

‘The forms of the English river-names give rise to some discussion. 

Leam has probably developed from *Lemn ; for the assimilation 
mn >m cf. Lymn, pron [lim]. The OE base is Leomene, by the side 
of which was a Limene ; the vowel 7 is found also in forms of Leaming- 
ton. Leomene must go back to earlier *Limane (-one) or’ *Lemane 
(-one) ; the eo is due to velar mutation. 

The history of Lemon is less clear owing to the fact that the early 
material is rather poor. Forms with e are not found earlier than 
Leland. Perhaps the OE Lymen is merely a spelling for Limen, and 
Lemon is due to a late dialectal change. 

Lymn (Li) shows only 7-forms, but in the absence of OE examples 
the exact history of the name cannot be established. 

Lympne has 7-forms regularly from the very first. 

As OE Leomene (for Leam) is naturally explained from Limane, 
we may assume as base of all four names a form with 7 in the first 
syllable, OE Limene and Limane. The OBrit base of Lympne, 
however, has e (Lemanx). The English 7 is due to sound-substi- 
tution. Primitive English had no e before m, and in early Latin 
loan-words 7 is substituted for e in this position, as in OE gim 
from gemma. But it should be pointed out that in cognate Gaulish 
names we often find Lim- by the side of Lem- (as Limonum by 
the side of Lemonum). If the form Lim- occurred in the British 
language, some forms with 7 might be due to it, and OE Lymen 
(Lemon, D) might be explained in the same way as the *Lydene 
which seems to be the base of some forms of LipDEN, LODDEN 
Do. But a Brit *Zemana explains all the forms. 

1 But the brook is called Doferburna 977 KCD 614. 
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None of the forms of the English names point to the long é (e) 
to be assumed as the base of the wy in W Ilwyf. ‘The OE Leomene 
points positively to a short vowel for very early Old English. 


Lear Nb 
A lost name of a small affluent of the Tweed, on which is Learmouth. 
This place stands at the confluence of two streams near Cornhill. 
(riuulo de) Lew’ 1293 Ass 651 m Io. Leuer 1293 Ass 653 m 12 d. 
LEARMOUTH : Lewremue 1177, Livermue 1227 P ; Levermue 1251 Ch, 1256, 
1279 Ass ; Levernemue 1256 Ass ; Len’muth 1275 RH ; Leu’muth (p) 
1293 Ass 651 m Io. 
Probably a derivative of OE /éfer ‘a rush’, i.e. OE *L&fre ‘ stream 
where rushes grow’. ‘The name would be of the same type as 
Greer. Cf. also DIKLER. 


Ledwyche (Brook) Sa, He 
Runs from Brown Clee Hill past Upper and Lower Ledwyche to 
the Teme at Burford (10 m.). It forms the boundary between Sa 
and He. 
(ductum de) Lotwys 13th Sa Deeds 177. 
Ledewtk broke, Lidwik brooke c. 1540 L. 
Ledwiche 15775. Ladwich 1577 H. 
LEDWYCHE (places): Ledewic 1086 DB ; Ledewich 1155 BM; Ledwic 
1203 Ass ; Ledewich’ (p) 1215, Ledwich’ (p) 1218 Cl; Ledewych 1256 
Ass 734m 17 d ; Lotwys, Lotwiche 13th Sa Deeds 177 f. ; Lotwych (p) 
1292 Ass 739. 
A back-formation from Ledwyche, pl. n. The first element is by 
no means clear, and it might possibly be an old name of the stream. 
The etymology is complicated by the early spelling Lot-. Perhaps, 
after all, o simply denotes a pronunciation [4] and t developed from 
d at the end of the syllable. Led- may then be OE Jéod or léode 
“ people ’. 


Leek St 


Leek must have been a name of the upper Churnet or an arm of it, 
on which are Leek and Leekfrith. 
Leg 1346 Pat. 
LEEK : Lec 1086 DB. 
Identical with Leek are doubtless the following names. 
(OLD) LEAKE Li (NE of Boston) : Leche 1086 DB ; Lec (p) Hy 2 DC. 
LEAKE Y (at Leake Stell, a subtributary of Cod Beck) : Leche, Lece 1086 
DB ; Lece 1154-60 (13th) YCh 955. 
LEAKE Nt (East and West L. are a couple of miles apart on a tributary of 
the Soar): Lecche, Leche 1086 DB ; Leka (p) 12th DC. 
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LECK La (on Leck Beck) : Lech 1086 DB ; Leec 1196 Cockersand (see 
PNLa). The stream is Leke 1622 Drayton. 
LEEK WOOTTON Wa (on an affluent of the Avon): Lekwottone 1327 
Duignan. 
‘The base might in some cases be ON Jpkr ‘a brook ’, but this source 
is not to be thought of for some of the names. The probability is 
therefore that all are to be derived from an English word for a small 
stream. This word cannot well be a side-form of letch (from *lakjo-) ; 
see Leacu. It is an independent formation from the unrecorded 
OE verb lecan (ME leke), identical with ON /eka ‘ to drip, to leak ’, 
OHG lechan, MDu leken ‘ to drip, to let water through’ &c. The 
meaning must have been ‘to drip, to flow slowly’. The adj hlec 
“leaky ’ (with inorganic h-) is found in Old English. We have to 
postulate an OE */ece fem, an agent-noun formed regularly from the 
OE strong verb Jecan. 


Leeming Beck Y (NR) 
Rises in Leyburn Moor and runs 18m. past Leeming vil. to the 
Swale NE of Bedale. 

Liemwic (for Lieminc) c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. Hiemwic (sic) c.1540 L. 
_ Leminc Hy 2 (1348) Ch. 

Leming Hy 2 (1348) Ch, 1279 Ass 1057 m 29 d; 1280 Ass 1078 m 4 d. 

Pons de Leming 1231 Ass 1043 m 4. Lemyng’ 1293 Ass 1098 m 65 d. 

Leminges bek c. 1540 L. Leminges becke, Leming 1577 H. 

LEEMING (vil.): Lemyng 1251 (15th) Fount 407 ; Lemynge 1300 Ch; 

Lemingeford, Lemingford Hy 2 (1348) Ch. 
There is a place LEEMING also W of Bradford on Bridge House 
Beck, a subtributary of the Aire. 

See the discussion in PN -ing. The probability seems to me to be 
that the name is a derivative of OE /éoma ‘ ray of light, radiance ’ ; 
cf. OE geléomod ‘ having rays of light’, ME Jeeming sb ‘shining’, 
adj ‘ gleaming, flashing ’. ‘The stream is swift and has clear water. 
I see no reason for taking the name to represent an OW Lémein 
selmpriver>. 


Leen Nt 
Rises N of Newstead Abbey and falls into the Trent at Nottingham 
(12 m.). It gave name to Lenton (now in Nottingham). 

Liene c. 1200 Middleton. 

Lene 1218 For, 1227 Cl, 1300 For, 1329 Nottingham i, 388 et passim ; 

1367, 1402, 1424 Pat. Len’ 1227 For. Lena 1232 For. 

Leen 1232 Ch, 1280 Pat, 1538 Duk 4or. 

Leyne 1435 Nottingham 11, 355. 

Leene 1467, 1480 ib. ii, 380, 419 ; 1474 Pat. 
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Line c. 1540 L, 1577, 1586 H. Lyne 157608. 

LENTON : Lentone 1086 DB ; Lenton 1232 For ; Lenton’ 1276 RH. 
There was possibly another Leen in Notts, viz. (dam) Lenbroc 
(Leubroc) 958 (14th) BCS 1029, 1348, the name of a brook at Nor- 
manton, perhaps the WINK, a tributary of the Greet. Lenton Li 
(on a stream that falls into the Glen) is Lofintune Thorpe 594, 
Lauintone DB. 

Leen may be identical with Leon (Lion) He, the old name of a 
district on the Arrow and Lugg, still preserved in LYONSHALL, 
EARDISLAND, KINGSLAND, LEOMINSTER. ‘The earliest example is 
Lionhina (Leonhiena) gemzre 958 BCS 1040'. Lene DB is the name 
of a hundred. Lyonshall is Lenehalle DB. Leominster appears as 
(et) Leomynstre 11th Saints, Leo(f)minstre DB, Leonis monastertum 
1191 Gir vi, 146. The Welsh form till lately (Qwen’s Pembr 111, 
274) was Llanllieni (so Rees 105). ‘This Lion cannot well be a river- 
name proper, as the rivers of the district, Arrow and Lugg, have 
old names of their own. But we may well have here a generic name 
for ‘a stream’, so that the district-name meant ‘ the streams ’. 

OE Lion (Leon) points to a Welsh base such as *Lion or *Lian, of 
which -dlieni (with 7-mutation) would seem to be a plural or collective 
(cf. W Jlestri ‘ vessels’ from Ilestr &c. ; Pedersen, § 364). Lianllieni 
has an almost exact counterpart in W LLanpovery, really Llan- 
ymddyfri ‘the church on the waters’ (dyfri from dwfr ‘ water ’). 
Lion is a derivative of the root Jei- ‘ to flow ; water’ in W llant ‘a 
torrent, flood, stream’ (cf. Lent), OW dnisant ‘ lavare’, W lif 
‘a flood’, OIr dolinim ‘ mano’, Lat libo, Goth leipu ‘a beverage’ &c. 
(v. Walde W ii, 392, Feist s.v. leibu, Stokes, p. 248). The base may 
be */itan- or *liion- from *léian-, *léion-. The suffixes -an and -on 
are well evidenced in Celtic ; cf. W garan ‘a crane ’, adjectives such 
as W Ilydan, buan ; W afon, ffion ‘a rose’, Gaul Epona &c. (v. 
Pedersen, § 399). Canon Bannister suggests as the source W dion 
‘floods’ given by Pughe. This, however, may be the plural of 
li from earlier /if. ‘The word involved in Lion would seem to be a 
singular, to judge from the derivative -lient. But Pughe’s Jlion, if 
genuine, might be originally a singular meaning ‘ flood ’ or the like ; 
if so, it may well be the source of the district-name in Hereford and 
of Leen, Nt. 


Leith We [li-p] 
Rises near Shap and runs past Cliburn to the Lyvennet W of Kirkby 
Thore. 

Leethit777 N & Bi, 4g7. 

Here possibly belongs Lythbek (p) 1285 For E 5 (CWNS vii, 24). 


* But Professor Mawer suggests that Leonaford Asser belongs here. 
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The late appearance of the name renders an etymology impossible. 
LythbeR 1285 is not to be taken into serious consideration, as the 
identification is doubtful. Leith is perhaps a back-formation from a 
place-name containing lith ‘a slope’. A district east of the Eden 
(not that in which the Leith runs) is now called [8a lip]. 

It is improbable that Leith is to be identified with Lerrn (Gael 
Lite) in Scotland : Inverlet c. 1130, Inverlethe c. 1315 Watson, p. 471, 
who suggests connexion with W Jlaith ‘ damp, moist ’, also found in 
the stream-name LLaITHNANT (a tributary of the Dovey). 


Lemon. See Leam. 


Len K 
Rises near Lenham and flows 9 m. to the Medway at Maidstone. 
Leno (abl) 1607 Camden. Len 1612 Drayton xviii. 
LENHAM (vil.) : Se pestraleanham (Westrelenham in heading) 804 (copy) 
BCS 316; East Leanaham, Leanham 850 (15th) ib. 459 ; Leanaham 
858 ib. 496 ; Leanham c. 961 (13th) ib. 1065 ; Lenham 1275 RH. 
Len is a back-formation from Lenham. The etymology of the place- 
name, however, is doubtful. Léana- looks like a gen plur. Perhaps it 
is the genitive of a folk-name *Léan, derived with an n-suffix from OE 
léah : ‘ the dwellers on the lea’. But it is possible we may compare 
LG lohne, laune, explained as ‘ valley, hollow, lane ; water-con- 
duit, drain ’, and found in the names of streams and places, as LOHN 
(Lon 1269 Witt, p. 109), LOHNE, LOENEN &c. (Laon 980, Lona 953 
&c. F6 ii, 130). Witt identifies Johne with Engl lane, but Jellinghaus 
(Westf Ortsn and Fé) takes the base to be */aun-. ‘The etymology of 
the word is obscure ; it may belong to the root Ju- in ON laug ‘ bath ’, 
Engl lather &c. If a LG laun- may be looked upon as established, it 
might warrant us in postulating a corresponding OE /éan-, whose 
meaning, however, must be left open. 


Lent W, Berks 
An old name of the Cole,t which rises near Wanborough and falls 
into the Thames near Lechlade (12 m.). ‘The name is preserved in 
Lynt Bridge (near Inglesham). 
(innan, of ) Lentan 854 (12th) BCS 477 (Wanborough) ; (on) Lentan 931 
(c. 1200) ib. 675 (Watchfield). 
Lenta, Lente 1221 Pat (‘ cadit in Tamisiam ’). 
Lience, Lyenche (for Liente, Lyenthe) Hy 3 (copy) For (Stowe) f 8. 
Lentebroc’ 1284 (13th) Beaulieu f 70. Leynt 1482 AD 1. 
LYNT (h. or fm near Highworth) : Leente (p) 1348 AD i; Lyntys Courte 
1444 AD i; Lente 1581 BM. Lentwerdyn (p) 1268 Ass 998 m 35 d. 


Not the stream at Hinton Marsh, as suggested by Dr. Grundy, AJ Ixxvi, 173. 


Hn 
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Lent Wo 
The old name of a brook near King’s Norton. 

(of, on) Leontan 704-9 (12th) BCS 123 ; Liontan (11th) ib. 123 B. 

The OE base of both names is Léonte, the length of whose diphthong 
is proved by spellings such as Liente, Leente. ‘The long é that 
developed from @o was later shortened to 7. 

The name may be derived from W Jiant ‘ a torrent, flood, stream ’ 
or a cognate of it. Liiant looks like a participial formation from the 
root /ei-, on which see LEEN. 

There are probably other traces of this name. On LENTWorTH La 
(Lenteworth 1324), a place on Gallows Clough, see PNLa, LEINTHALL 
Earls and L. Starkes (Lintehale, Letehale DB ; see further Bannister) 
are near a tributary of the Teme ; no doubt this brook was once 
Léonte. LEINTWARDINE (He) is not so easy to judge of. The place is 
near where the Clun falls into the Teme. Possibly the lower Clun 
was once known as Léonte. But the word may here be used as a 
common noun. We may also note Leynteforlong 1344 AD vi, 206 
(Bricklehampton, SE of Pershore, which is near an affluent of the 
Avon). On Lent Bk, which is apparently of different origin, v. 
PNBk. 


Lerrin Co 
Rises near Braddock and falls into the Fowey S of Lostwithiel. 
Lerion, pons de Leryon 1297 Ass 1310 m 15 (G). 
Lerigan 1489 Camden S Ixvii, 91. 
Lerine creke c. 1540 L. Lerine creeke, Lerinus 1577, Lerine water, 
Lerinus 1586 H. Lerryan, Lerruan 1655 Rec (G). 
Mr. Gover suggests that Lerion may belong to W Ilyr ‘ sea, flood’, 
corresponding to MIr ler, Ir lear ‘ the sea’, which is derived by 
McBain from the root ii ‘to flow’. This derivation is possible if the 
British word had formerly a more general meaning. Pughe actually 
gives for W /lyr meanings such as ‘ water-course, channel, udder ’, 
and says the plural form is llyrion. To the latter form would corre- 
spond an OCo lerion. Lerrin would then mean ‘ the streams ’. 
Possibly we have the same name in Cair Lerion HB, 12th Cymm- 
rodor ix, one of the British cities. We may also compare AFON 
Lert, a tributary of the Dyfi, Card (Lery 1578 S), and the place- 
name Coitlerian, Coitlerien 1245, Coetleran 1268 RC vii, 61 (Brittany). 


Leven La 
Empties Windermere into Morecambe Bay. 


Leuena 1157-63 La Ch 310. Levena c. 1160, 1157-63, 1196 (1412) 
Furness 1, 1 f., 344, 346 ; 1196 FF. 
Levene, Leuene 1246 Ass, Leuene 1292 Ass 409 m 23. 
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Leven 13th (1412) Furness i, 463 ; 1362 Pat. 
Levyn’ 1282 (15th) CWNS xii, 229. Leuyn 1292 Ass 409 m 16. 
Leven Y (ER) 


Leven may have been the original name of the small affluent of the 
Hull on which are Leven par., vil. and Leven Carrs. 


LEVEN (par., vil.) : Leuene 1086 DB, 1205 Ch ; Levene 1172 (14th) Y Ch 
1391 ; 1175-1200 (14th) ib. 1350 ; Leven 1304 Beverley i, 30 ; Levena 
c. 1400 Melsa ii, 42. 
LEVEN CARRS : mariscum de Levena c. 1400 Melsa ii, 42. 
Leven Y (NR) 


Rises in the Cleveland Hills and runs past Stokesley to the Tees near 
Yarm (22m.). High Leven, Leven Bridge and Castle and Kirk 
Le(a)vington took their names from the stream. 
aqua de Leuene 1268 Ass 1051 m 26 d. 
Leven 1293 Ipm. Leuen 1359 Cor 215 m 29 ; 1368 ib. 217 m 39 d. 
Leuen, Leuend 1577, Leuen, Leuinus, (marg.) Leuand 1586 H. 
Levendale, Levyndall’ c. 1362 Works ii, 316 f. 
LEVEN BRIDGE: pontem de Leven 13th (1498) Helagh f 124; pons de 
Levyn tuxta Tar’ c. 1362 Works ii, 316. 
LEVINGTON : Leuetona, Lentune 1086 DB; Levintun 1130-5 Y Ch 671 ; 
Levintona 1170-90 (13th) Guisb i, 12 ; Levington c. 1200 (13th) ib. ii, 
38 ; Castellevington 13th (1498) Helagh. 
Lyne Cu 
The Black and the White Lyne rise in Bewcastle Fell and join near 
Lyneholme. ‘The Lyne falls into the Esk S of Longtown. Lyne- 
crook, Lynehow, Lyneholme, Lyneside, Kirklinton, Westlinton took 
their names from the river, which is c. 20 m. long. 


Leuen, Leuene, Leuenesyk’ 1292 Ass 135 m 5, 8d. Leuen 15768. 

Levyn 1383 Pat, 1389, 1390 Cl. Levin 1610 Denton. Leven 1750 
Pococke. 

Black, White Leven c. 1500 Lanercost f 270. Blak, Whit Leuen 
1576 S. Black, Whyt Leven 1583 Border. Blak, White Leuen 
1590 CWNS xii, 48 (map). 

LYNEHOLME : Levinholme 1272 Sc ; Levenholme 1305, -holm 1349 Ipm. 

LYNEHOW : Levynhowe 1383-4 Ipm R. 

KIRK-, WESTLINTON : Leuinton (p) 1177, Leuentona 1188, Leuenton’ 
1190 P ; Leventon, Westleventon 1250, Levington, Randulves Levington 
1282 Ipm ; Leuyngton’ 1292 Ass 135 m 5. 

The name Leven may be identical, at least in some cases, with the 
Scottish Leven, which goes back to a form with -m- and is identical 
with Engl Lymn &c. The supposition is that British lenated m had 
developed to a sound similar enough to v for substitution of Engl v 
to take place. As a rule lenated m appears as Engl m, but there is 
no reason to deny that the other substitution took place occasionally. 
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We have no doubt to assume it in FROCESTER (see FROME), Morpa, 
and very likely in Tavy, Tevior. But on the whole Leven is rather 
to be identified with W Liyfni, which is identical with Ptolemy’s 
AtBvios (var. Ayuwios, AvBwios) Ireland. If so, we have to assume 
that the name was adopted as OE *Lefni, which developed to ME 
Lev(e)ne. ‘The e for Brit 7 is explained as in LEADON. _ 

W Luyent (or later LiyNrt) is a well evidenced river-name. 
Llynfi (Brecon, a trib. of the Wye) is Lyfni c. 1150 LL, Levent 1191 
Gir, 1176-98 Brecon, Lieueni 1578 S. Llynfi (a trib. of the Ogmore) 
is Thleweny 1314 Ipm. Llyfni (Carn) is Llewent 1578 S. Cf. Llanlhfni 
Carn 257. The same name is LuNEy Co. 

The British name may belong to the root (s)/ezb- ‘ to drip’ &c., found 
in Lat libo ‘ to pour out’, Gk Ae(Bw the same, or more likely to the 
formally identical root (s)leib- ‘ to glide, to be slippery ’ &c., found in 
Olr sliab ‘ hill’, Lat libo ‘ to touch lightly, to taste ’, OOHG slifan &c., 
and related to the root (s)let- in Lat lima, limax &c., Gk Aeypwv 
‘meadow’ (see Walde W ii, 389 ff., Boisacq). ‘To this root belong 
MIr slemun, W Ilyfn, Co leven, O Bret limn ‘smooth’, MBret d- 
leffn ‘hard’. It is not quite clear if these had original bn or mn. 
Pedersen i, 84, and Baudis decide in favour of the latter, while Stokes 
prefers the former alternative. That bn is possible, is shown by the 
development of dubno- ‘ deep’, which appears as domain in Irish, as 
Dubno-, Dumno- in Gaulish. But even if the base was (s)/imno-, it is 
possible to derive Llyfni, Leven from it, for mn may have become vn 
early. Against derivation of Llyfni from the said adjective Ptolemy’s 
ABvios may be adduced. But as s/- does not occur in Greek, it is 
quite possible that Ptolemy has rendered a Celtic *S/bnios incorrectly. 
However, Llyfni may be derived from an s-less form of the root. 

A name derived from this root may equally well mean ‘ slow- 
moving ’ and ‘ easily flowing, swift’. It is not quite easy to say which 
of the meanings suits the rivers Leven best, because the swiftness 
of the current varies a good deal. The lower part of the La Leven 
is slow, but the upper is quite swift. The same may be said of the 
Y Leven and the Lyne. ‘The stream that gave name to Leven (vil. 
Y) could only be described as slow. 

PORTHLEVEN Co is on a stream which falls into the sea W of the 
Cober. It is doubtful if this name contains a stream-name identical 
with Llyfm. Perhaps Leven is the adj leven ‘ smooth ’. 


Lew Water D 
Runs past Lew Trenchard to the Lyd (or the Tamar) E of Launceston. 
Lywe 1565 Devon & Co Notes & Queries iii, 64 (G). 


LEW TRENCHARD : Lewya 1086 Exon ; Lewe 1086 DB ; Lyw 1238 FF ; 
Liw Trenchard 1257-80 Ep Reg. 
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Lew D [lu'] 
Runs to the Torridge N of Hatherleigh (7 m.). On the stream is 
North Lew, and at its confluence with the Torridge is Lewer. 
(aqua de) Lyu 1282 Ass 181 m 5 (=186 m 4 d) ; 1370 Ass 1476 m 62 (G), 
NORTH LEW: Leuia 1086 Exon ; Levia 1086 DB ; Liw 1228 FF ; Luy, 
Luy Toritone, Liu Toritone 1257-80 Ep Reg; Northlyu 1282 Ass 
181 m6; Northliewe 1391-2 Ep Reg. 
From one of the Lews is probably derived the first element of 
Liwtun 880-5 BCS 553; Leowtun 931 BM; Liwtun c. 970 BCS 1247. 
The first has been identified with Lirron, which will hardly do. 
Miss Harmer suggests Luton in Broadhembury, D (on a small 
stream) or LUTON (near Bishopsteignton, on the stream where 
Ideford is). If either of these streams gave name to Liwtun &c., 
a third Lew will have to be assumed. 

Lew is identical with Lliw in Wales. Liiw Glam (a tributary of 
the Loughor) is Liv BB 67, Aber Ilyv ib. 108; Liv 1334 Coll iv. 
Luiw Mer (an afHuent of the Dee above Bala Lake) is Liw, Llyw 
E 3 Carn, Live 1578 S. ‘The same name is no doubt Li Irel (an old 
name of the Bann) : Li RB Mab. 

W Liliw clearly belongs to W liw, OCo, Co hu ‘colour’, Bret 
liou ‘spot’, OlIr i ‘ colour’, Gaul Liuo, Liuius pers. n., Lat luor 
“pale spot’ (cf. Pedersen i, 51). In the river-names we have to 
assume that the stem was used adjectively in the sense ‘ bright, 
brilliant ’. Such a sense would suit the Devon Lews. 

The different treatment of final -w in this name and in DEE is 
worthy of notice. The explanation is that Dee was adopted a good 
deal earlier than Lew. 

A stream-name Liwet, formed with the common suffix -et-, is 
probably found in ReLowas Co : Erliwet 977, 1059 Earle 296, 301. 
Er- is presumably the Co prep er ‘ on’, so that the name means * on 
the Liwet’ and really denoted the place, not the stream. 


Lewis Burn Nb 
A tributary of the N Tyne at Lewisburn. 

Luseburne 1542 Bowes 230. Lysborne 1597 Border. 

LEWISBURN : Lusbur’ 1318, Lusburn 1327 Ipm; Lushburn 1536 Raine 

(PNNb). 

No doubt the first element is OE hldse ‘a pigsty’. ‘The late 
Lys- is probably due to the common Northern development of 0 
foul yal ce 


Lickle La 
Rises at Walney Scar and falls into the Duddon W of Broughton-in- 
Furness (6 m.). ; 
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Licul a 1140 La Ch 443 ; 1170-84 ib. 442 (both Kuerden MS). 

LICKLE (lost place) : Likyl (p) 1246 Ass. 

Only tentative suggestions can be made for this name. ‘The forms 
Licul, Likyl suggest that the final syllable contained a y. If so, the 
name must be a compound. The persistent spelling with single 
c, k indicates that the consonant was short, perhaps even that the 
vowel was long. The name TroutTaL La (olim Trutehil) suggests 
the possibility that the second element is ON hylr ‘a pool’. If so, 
the name at first may have denoted a pool in the stream. ‘The 
suggestion offered PNLa that the first element is ON /ykkia ‘ a loop ’ 
does not satisfy me any longer. But it is difficult to think of any 
other likely element. If there was an OE lyce or lice ‘a leech’ 
(cf. NED Leech?), it would be just the word required. ‘The name 
would then mean ‘ leech pool’. But OE Jjce is very doubtful ; the 
OKent lyce may be an inverse spelling for /éce. 

If Lickle is British, the second element may be W cul ‘ narrow’ 
(cf. KYLE). W cul seems to be the second element of Mincul, Uyncul 
(Wales) LL, whose first element may be compared with Mine D. 
The first element of Lickle might be identical with Lew, W Lliw. 
In *Liwcyl the w would disappear. 


Liddel Sc, Cu 
Rises in Roxburghshire ; forms the boundary between Dumfries 
and Cu, and falls into the Esk S of Canonbie (c. 25 m.). ‘The valley 
is Liddisdale. Liddel Castle is in Roxb, Liddel Strength in Cu. 
(valle de) Lidel 1216 Cl; (vale of) Lydel 1304 Sc. 
Lithel c. 1540 L. Litchell 1609 Parl Sc. 
Ledalle 1550 Bowes 172. Liddell 1580 Border ; Lydall, Lyddall, 
Lyddel 1583 ib ; Liddle 1590 ib. ; 
Lydde 1577, Lidde 1586 H. 
LIDDEL (honor &c.): Lidel 1160 Johnston, 1213 Sc, 1219 Cl, 1246 Sc; 
Lydel 1282 Orig ; Lydale 1330 Ep Reg (Wetheral 218). 
LIDDISDALE : Lidelesdale 1179 Johnston ; -dall 1279 Ass 132; Lydelsdale 
1307-8 Sc. 
The early material is not so good as might be desired. It seems most 
probable, however, that the name is simply a compound of an original 
name Hlyde (cf. Lypg, Lyp) and OE del ‘ valley ’, so that Liddisdale 
is tautological and of the same type as Pendle Hill. An OE H/y- 
da(n)dzl would be early contracted to *Hljddel, whence later Liddel 
or even Lidel. Weakening of the vowel of the second element would 
take place early, if the feeling for the original meaning of the com- 
pound was lost. 


Lidden. See Leadon. 
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Lidding Mx 
Apparently the old name of Kenton Brook, a tributary of the Brent 
at Wembley. 

Iidding, (bituih . . ) Liddinge 799-802 BCS 201. 

Lydding, the Lyddynge (Lyddyng) water, Lyddynges water, (furlong 

called) Stonylyddynge 1400 Cl. 

Many names in -zng are difficult to explain definitely, and Lidding 
does not form an exception. We may suggest derivation from a 
personal name *Lidda, a side-form of Lida, or else from a verb 
*lidd(i)an ‘to amble along’ or the like, formed from /idan in the 
same way as smittian from smitan, grippia from gripan, *slyppan (cf 
slip) from sliipan. In the latter case we may compare the Swed river- 
name LIDAN (OSwed Lipa), a derivative of lida ‘ to walk’; i.e. ‘ the 
slow-moving stream ’ (Hellquist). 


Lilly Brook D 
A tributary of the Tedburn. 

Lyllan broc, Lillan broc 739 (11th) Crawford. 
First element OE Lilla pers. n. (Crawford 51). 


Linbeck Gill Cu 
Empties Devoke Water into the Esk. 
Lindebec c. 1200, Lindebecke 13th St Bees. 


“ Lime-tree brook.’ ‘The same name occurs elsewhere. A brook in 
Inglewood forest is referred to as Lindebek 1314 Fine R, Lyndebeck 
1317 Pat. 

It is possible that Devoke in DEvVOKE Water is the pre-English 
name of Linbeck. Aqua de Duuokwat’ 1279 Ass 132 m 30 may refer 
to the stream, though it is possible that the tarn is meant. Harrison 
1577, 1586 calls the stream Denocke water. Devoke Water is Duvokes- 
water c. 1200, Duffockiswatir 13th St Bees. Devoke is clearly a deriva- 
tive of Brit *dubo- ‘ black, dark’ (W du &c.). It means ‘ the little 
black one’, but such a name may have been applied to the tarn 
itself, and it is also possible that Devoke is a personal name. Cf. 
Cumpivock Cu, Moor Drivock We, which contain the same word, 
very likely as a personal name. 


Lingen He 
The stream that runs past Lingen and Limebrook to the Lugg below 
Byton very likely once had a name Lingein or the like. 
LINGEN:: Lingham 1086 DB; Lingen (p) c. 1150 Hereford ; Lingein, 
Linguein (p) 1190 P; Lingayne 1277 Ep Reg ; Lyngayn 1292 QW ; 
Lyngeyn (p) 1330 AD iv. 
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LIMEBROOK : Lyngebroke 1279 Ep Reg ; -brok’ 1292 QW ; Lingbroc 1320 

Hereford ; Limebrook 1348 Ep Reg. 

The name may be a compound. The second element may then be 
identified with W cain ‘ clear, beautiful ’, OW cen, Bret quen, from 
*kanio-. We may compare W Sulcein (Monm) LL 207, AFON 
Syicen (Carm, a tributary of the Cych). In Sylgen the correct 
spelling would no doubt be Si- or Sul- ; -gen is probably a reduced 
form of -gain (cf. cases like llefen for lefain WG, § 31). As first 
element might be suggested W Jlyn ‘ liquid, liquor, drink’ (=OlIr 
lind ‘ drink’, Co lyn ‘ water’). The name would mean ‘ the stream 
with clear water’. It would be analogous to Gaul Penno-uindos, W 
Penwyn pers. n. ‘ Whitehead’. he lenation of c to g is regular in 
such a formation. 


Linnet Sf 
A tributary of the Lark. 

The name is apparently late. Skeat is no doubt correct in his 
suggestion that it is a jocular formation after Lark, which was 
supposed to be the name of the bird. ‘The alliteration probably 
played some part in the formation of the name. 


Lipping Le 
A lost name of the stream that flows from Skeffington past Stonton 
Wyville to the Welland near Welham. 

Lippinge 1218 For Ch 11,1 m5. 

Lipping’ 1227 Cl, 1228 For Chi2,1. Lipping 1276 RH. 

Lippingh’ 1284 Ass 457 m 37 d. 
A derivative of OE Lippa pers. n. found in Lippan dic BCS 924 and 
possibly in Lipwoop Nb (PNNb); cf. also Lipson D : Lippeston 
1291 Misc. ‘The same name is found in Frisia : Lippe (also in Lippen- 
woude pl. n. ; see Winkler). From the corresponding ODu name are 
no doubt derived Lippinge (pl.) 960 and Lippeloo (Antwerp) : Lip- 
pinclo 1139 ; see F6, who also gives a Lippesdale 1144. It is im- 
probable that the Continental names contain the Lat Philippus, as 
suggested by Fo. 


Little Beck Y (NR) 

Runs past Little Beck h. into the Esk a few m. SW of Whitby. 
Lithebech 1109-14, c. 1125, 1177-81 (13th) Whitby 156, 34, 149. 
Lithebec 1204 Ch; 1230 (13th) Whitby 219 ; -beck c. 1300 (14th) ib. 339. 
Lythebek 1280-1 QW. Lithebek 1308 (14th) Whitby 363. 
Lythlebeke, Lithelbek, Littlebeke 15th N Rid ii, 215. 

Lyttell-beck c. 1600 Whitby 340. 


The original name seems to be a Scand Hitdabekkr or Hitéarbekkr 
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(with loss of r ; cf. IPN i, p. 61 f.), the first element being the gen sg 
or plur of OScand hitd ‘ slope, hill’. The brook has a short swift 


course and it comes from the hills S of Whitby. Later Little Beck 
is due to popular etymology. 
For an earlier name see IBuURN. 


Little River So 


An affluent of the Yeo which falls into the Severn estuary S of 
Clevedon. Little River joins the Yeo near its efflux. 

(to, of) Likelan go4 (c. 1350) BCS 606. 

No certainty can be attained with the material available. It does not 
seem at all improbable that the name is really what the modern form 
seems to imply (OE Lytele ‘the small one’) and that the ‘OE’ 
form is corrupt. 

The river Little 1313 Pat, the river Littel 1314 ib. refers to the river 
at LirTLeport Ca. Littleport (Litelport DB) is on the Ouse, but as 
that river has changed its course a good deal, it is quite possible 
that Little was the old name of another stream at Littleport. But a 


back-formation is possible. Littleport certainly looks like ‘ the little 
port ’, as Skeat suggests. 


Liza: Cu 
Rises near Great Gable mountain and runs through Ennerdale to 
Ennerdale Water. Really the upper part of the Ehen. 

Lesagh (bis) 1294 Cl. Lesagh in Eynordale, Lesagh 1322 Cl. 
ON Lidsd ‘ the bright stream ’. Ljdsd occurs in Iceland and Norway ; 
see NoB ii, 21, and NE. Also Lisa occurs. The elements of Li0sa 
are ON lidss adj ‘ bright’ and d ‘ stream’. For the curious spelling 
-agh in the early forms see @. 


Lockinge Berks 
The old name of the stream that rises at E and W Lockinge villages 
and runs past Hendred to Ginge Brook. 
(be nordan) Lakincg 868 (c. 1200) BCS 523. ; 
(on) Lacing, (on ealdan) Lacing 956 BCS 935; (on) Lacing 958, 960 
(671225) BCS 1032, 1058. 
Lacing broc 959 (c. 1225) BCS 1047. Lacinge broc 964 (¢. 1200) 1b. 1142. 
LOCKINGE (vil.): Lacinge 868 (c. 1200) BCS 522; Lachinge, -s 1086 
DB ; Westlaking’ 1220 Fees 294 ; Lokinge, -s 1236 Fees 458 f. 
See PN -ing, p. 163. Most probably a derivative of a personal name. 
Cf. BALKING Berks, OE Badalacing, from *Beadulac, pers. n. 


Lodden Do. See Leadon. 


1 ‘Lissa Beck’ locally, i.e. no doubt [liza] 1897 Rivers. 
3427 S 
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Loddon Ha, Berks 
Rises at Basingstoke and flows c. 20 m. to the Thames at Wargrave. 
Lodena post 1212 Gir. Loedone (var. Lodone) c. 1235 Wendover. 
Loden’ 1250 Cl. Loden 1263 Pat, 1272 Ass 78e m 2; ¢. 1540 L. 
Lodene 13th AD iv, 1279 For Ch 12,2; 1300 For Ch 12, 10; 1324 Ipm, 
1329 Misc, 1349 Cl, 1400 Pat. 
Lodone 1300 Cl, 1348 Ipm. 
Lodyn 1364 Pat. Loddon 1574 8S, 1577, 1586 H. 
Loddon Nf 
Very likely an old name of the Cuet, which falls into the Yare near 
Reedham. On the Chet is Loddon (town), and the district is Loddon hd. 
LODDON (t.): Lodne 1037 (14th) Thorpe 566 ; Lodna, Lodnes, Lotna, 
Lothna 1086 DB; Lodnes 1208 Fine R, 1269 Ass 569 am 8; Lodn’ 1212 
Fees 136 ; Lodene 1270 Ipm ; Loden 1275 RH. Lodnegate 13th AD i 
(Mundham near Loddon). 
LODDON (hd): Loddinga, Lodinga, Lothinga, Lothninga, Lotninga 1086 
DB ; Lodningeh’ 1160 P ; Lodenynges, Lodningges 1275 RH. 
Lodon He 
Runs gm. from near Bredenbury to the Frome near Stretton 
Grandison. 
Loden 1577 5, 1577, 1586 H. 
The only certain example of an old river-name Loddon is the Ha, 
Berks Loddon. But it seems very probable that the Nf Loddon is 
an old river-name. ‘The He Lodon is found too late to be a certain 
example. I have suggested, PN -zng, p.79 f., that the base of the name 
Loddon may be a Brit Juta ‘mud’, corresponding to Olr /oth and 
found probably in Gaulish river-names as Lutéva (now LoDEVE) and 
Lutosa (now Loze) ; see Holder. I do not there enter into the question 
as to how the o of Loddon is to be explained, if luta is the base. The 
o really offers difficulties, which can be best overcome, I think, if 
we start from a base *Lutna, which would give a later form *Lodna 
(Lodn). Such a base seems warranted by. the Gaelic Jon ‘ marsh, 
mud, meadow ; water ’, derived by MacBain from a base *lutno-. 
Derivation from a base meaning ‘ mud ’ would suit the Loddon (Ha) 
and the Chet very well. The Lodon (He) does not seem to be par- 
ticularly muddy, but the character of the stream may be different 
in various places. 


Loo. See Cober. 


Looe Co 

East and West Looe, which rise W and NW of Liskeard, join near 
East and West Looe ports and fall into Looe Bay. Duloe is between 
the two arms, and Portlooe W of W Looe. 
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(water of) Loo 1301 Ipm, 1365 FF, 1367 Pat; aqua de Loo 1338 Seizin. 
Low 1576S,1577,1586H. Loo 1602 Carew. Low-log (flumen) 15th 
W Worc. 
E and w LOoE: Lo 1237 BM, 1297 Cl; Lohe 1244 FF ; Loo 1303 Pat, 
1308 FF ; Loo, Low havyn 15th W Worc ; Low 1586 H. 
DULOE : Dulo 1309 Ipm, 1336 Ep Reg ; Dewloo 1320 AD iv. 
In Williams’s dictionary the name is derived from Co Jo ‘ an inlet 
of water, a pool, a pond, standing water ’, identical with W Jzéch, 
Bret louch, Ir loch &c. But it rather looks as if Williams knew the 
word only in place-names. The etymology, however, may well be 
correct. It is true the early loss of -ch is remarkable, even though 
loss of final -ch occurs in Cornish (Pedersen i, 523). The loss is 
probably due to early adoption into English. A Cornish Loch would 
develop in the same way as OE hdh &c., that is, h would disappear 
in inflected forms. It is true this is more difficult to assume for the 
Loo (see Coser). The name Looe was no doubt first applied to the 
pool at the mouth of the river and later extended to the river itself. 


Loose K [lu-z] Mawer. 
Runs past Loose vil. to the Medway 5 of Maidstone. 
Lowse c. 1540 L, 1577, 1586 H. 
LOOSE (vil.) : Lose Ri BM. 
A.back-formation from Loose, the name of the village, which is OE 
hlose ‘ a pigsty’. 


Lortburn &c. 


An element Lort, Lurt is found in several names of streams. 

LOCKBURN Ha: Lourtebourne 1398 Wykeham ii, 508. 

Lourceburne Malm i, 120 (Malmesbury). 

Lortebourne 1332, 1336, 1349 AD vi, 376 f. (Nantwich, Ch). 

Lortburn 1350 Percy (Newcastle upon Tyne). 

Lorteburnstke 13th Guisb ii, 146 (Glaisdale). 

Lurteburne n.d. (15th) Fount 123 (near Huddersfield). 

Lortemere 1309 AD ii, 506 (Stockham, Nt). 

Lortewell c. 1250 Bodl 658 (Staverton, Np). 

Besides these may be mentioned : Lortlane 1578 Beverley 11, 362 ; Lorte- 

pole (fons) Lewes f 55 d (Southover, Lewes). 

There is an OE personal name Lorta, found in Lortan hlew 934 
BCS 705 (Enford, W), and perhaps in Lortenwille 956 ib. 923 
(Henstridge, So). From it is no doubt derived the name Lorting in 
Lortinges bourne 796 BCS 279 a (Purton, W). Larport, He (Lurte- 
port 1324 Ipm) may contain this name. 

But it is impossible to believe that this personal name is the first 
element of all the names adduced. No doubt we have to assume an 
OE word corresponding to MSwed Jorter, MNorw lort, Dan lort 


$2 
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‘ dirt? and related to EFris lurd, lurt ‘ dirt’. Engl dial lorty ‘ dirty ’ 
(Nb) may be a Scand loan-word, but Lort- in place-names cannot be 
so explained. A related word is perhaps OE belyrtan ‘ to deceive : 
(NED s.v. belirt). But the meaning of the element /urt, Jort in place- 
names was evidently that of the Scandinavian words, i.e. ‘ dirt’. 
We have here another colloquial word that must have belonged to 
the OE vocabulary though it is not found in the sources. 
The personal name Lorta is no doubt derived from this word. 


Lostock La 
Rises near Brindle and runs c. 12 m. past Lostock Hall to the Yarrow 
W of Croston. 

Lostoc 1190-1212, 1212-50 (1268) Cockersand 488-490. Lostok 13th 

(14th) Whalley 860-5. Lestok 1590 Burghley. 

Discussing this name in PNLa I came to the conclusion that it is 
probably a back-formation from a place-name Lostock, and in favour 
of this may be adduced the fact that Lostock is quite a common name 
of villages. There are two places called Lostock in La (not on the 
Lostock). ‘There is one Lostock in Cheshire (Lostoch c. 1100 Chester, 
Lostoc c. 1200 Cockersand), and Lostoke wood (Repton, Db) is men- 
tioned 1408 Derby. On the other hand, Lostock occurs as a river-name 
very early, and there is no old village Lostock on the river. Further, 
the other La Lostocks are both on streams (Lostock in Eccles on 
Bent Lanes Brook ; Lostock in Bolton on the Croal, of which no 
early name is with certainty known ; Mzkelbek need not be an old 
name). Lostock Gralam (Ch) is on Wincham Brook, which is 
actually called Lostokbrook a 1293, Lostokebrok 13th, Lostok Broke 
1301-5 Ancestor ii. Ifa river-name Lostock could be explained in 
a satisfactory way, it would be tempting to take it to be one. No 
etymology can be found, so far as I can see, in English. There is 
a Welsh word Jlost, which suits phonetically, but its meaning is ‘a 
tail’. A river-name can hardly be derived directly from it. But there 
is a derivative W Jlostawg (Pughe) and Co Jostec, which means ‘a 
fox ’ (literally “ one provided with a tail ’; cf. MBret lostek ‘ provided 
with a tail’). ‘This would give exactly the form required, but it is 
hardly possible to assume that all the Lostocks mean literally ‘ the 
fox’ or are elliptic for Afon lostog ‘ the fox river’, even though 
Welsh river-names identical in form with names of animals occur 
(cf. TURKDEAN). It would be more satisfactory if W Jlostog meant ‘a 
beaver’. ‘There is a Welsh name of the beaver containing the word 
llost, viz. llostlydan ‘ the broad-tail’. It is quite conceivable that the 
beaver was once called /lostog from its tail. But even so, the common 
occurrence of the river-name Lostock would be remarkable, because 
we should have to assume ellipsis for Afon Lostoc or the like. It would 
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be better if we could assume that the beaver was called by metonymy 
“ost. A derivative lostog, OW lostoc, with the sense ‘ abounding in 
beavers ’, would then be regular, and the common occurrence of 
such a name would have nothing surprising. But the suggestion is, 
of course, wholly hypothetical. 


Lostrigg Beck Cu 
Falls into the Marron near its junction with the Derwent. 
Lostric 1227, ¢. 1227, Lostrick, Lostrich c. 1227 (15th) St Bees. 
Lostrik 1279 FF (CWNS xiv, 396). 
Lostrig 1278 Ass (CWNS xiv, 396). 
(croftum de) Lastrikhouhe c. 1225 (15th) St Bees. 
See the discussion under SxirrertcK. The first element may be OE 
hlose ‘a pigsty’ and the t may be intrusive. 


Loud La 
Rises SW of Chipping and falls into the Hodder E of Chipping 
(5 m.). Loudscales is on the stream. 
Lud c. 1200 Mon vi, 806. Lude 1246, 1262 FF. 
Loude c. 1350 For (La Ch), 1409 AD v. Lowde 1483 Whitaker i, 329. 
lowd Hodder 1590 Burghley. 
LoupScALeEs : Ludescal, -scale (p) 1219 P. See PNLa. 


Lud Li 

Rises in the Wolds W of Louth. The Lud has several arms. That 
from Raithby is stated to be the Lud proper, while the N arm is locally 
known as the Crake. The stream runs past Louth and Ludney. It 
probably gave name also to Ludborough and Ludford. 


Ludhena, Ludeney 12th (1314) Ch. 
Ludec.1540L. Lud fluuiolus 1586 Camden 306. 


LOUTH [lauap] Ellis 309 : Hludensis monasterit c. 1130 (12th) Symeon 
(s.a. 791) ; Luda 1163 DC et passim; 1271 FF; Luthe c. 1155 DC 
214; Lude (p) a 1184 (1409), Ludhe a 1170 (1409) Gilb 43; Luth 
1245 FF ; Lude, Louth c. 1540 L. 

LOUTHESK (wap.): Ludes 1086 DB; Lvdese 1115-18 Li S; Ludesca c. 
1155 DC 104 ; Ludescha Hy 3 (1409) Gilb. 

LOUTH PARK (mon.): parcho Lude Hy 2 DC; parco Lue Hy 2 Subs. 

LOUTH STREET (Brocklesby, Ulceby NW of Grimsby): Luthestrete c. 
1150 DC 229; strata Lude 12th DC 188 ; Lude stratam post 1182 
DCis7. 

cae (vil.) : Ludeburg 1086 DB ; Ludeburc Hy 2 (1409) Gilb ; 
Lutheburg 1269 FF. 

LUDFORD (vil.) : Ludeforde 1086 DB ; Ludeford 1271 FF. 

LUDNEY (vil.) : Ludena 1115-18 Li S ; Ludena (p) R 1 (1409) Gilb. 


The various names are, in my opinion, to be explained as follows. 
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Louth is the stream-name transferred to the town. Louthesk is ‘ the 
ashtree of Louth’ (the meeting-place of the district). Louth Street 
is ‘ the road to Louth’. Ludney contains the stream-name and OE 
éa or OScand @ ‘ river’. Ludborough is on an affluent of the Lud, 
which may have been called the Lud too. Or the name may mean 
‘the burg of the Louth district ’. Ludford is on the Bain, ‘The name 
means ‘the ford on the road to Louth’. Possibly Louth Street 
went past the place. We may compare Jorkeswath Y Deeds ii, 11, 
which denoted a ford about 20 m. from York. 

In PNLa I derive Loud from OE hid ‘loud’, the base being 
presumably OE Hlad or Hlide fem. Professor Mawer, in his review 
in MLR 1923, remarks that such a name must be jocular, as the 
Loud is a very sluggish stream. This may be so in some parts of 
the stream, but in the upper reaches the level falls away from 486 
to about 300 feet in two or three miles. Loudscales is on the upper 

art. 

* Lud (Li) is doubtless identical in origin. hat the OE form was 
Hlide is indicated by the early example Hludensis ecclesia for Louth, 
the weak inflexion by the early forms Ludhena, Ludeney, which repre- 
sent OE Hliidan-éa. Hliide was Scandinavianized into Hlide, whence 
Louth. The Lud above Louth is a swift stream with clear water 
and a hard pebbly bottom in most places. That the stream well 
deserved its name ‘ loud’ is indicated by the fact that in 1920 the 
stream after a heavy rainfall swelled so that it became 200 ft. broad 
and caused enormous damage, no less than 28 people being drowned. 
We may assume that in the old days, before the time of draining 
and before the forest had been felled, the Lud normally carried a 
greater volume of water and deserved the name ‘ loud ’ still better 
than it does now. 

The adjective /oud probably enters into several other stream-names 
or original stream-names. On Loupwater see infra. An OE example 
is (of) Hludeburnan 956 (12th) BCS 982 (Meon, Ha). 

In other compound names containing a first element Loud- or 
Lud- it is difficult to determine if we have to do with a stream-name 
or with a personal name derived from a stem Hlud- or Hliid-. For 
names containing a personal name reference may be made to PNBk, 
p. 220. Among probable examples of names containing a stream- 
name the following may be mentioned : 


LUD BROOK (Leek, St) : Ludebeche, Luddebroc 1330 Ch, 1346 Pat, where 
beche is more likely dial bache ‘a stream, a valley ’ than beck. 

LUD BROOK D (a trib. of the Erme near Modbury). On it is Ludbrook 
h.: Ludebroch DB. 

LUDNEY So (on a stream that joins the Dowlish). 

LUDWELL O (vil.) : Lvdewelle DB. 
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Loudwater Bk 


An old name of the Wye, still preserved in Loudwater, a place in 
Chipping Wycombe. 
Ludewatir (‘j pece of londe . . . aboue Ludewatir in the parissh’ of 
Wycombe’) c. 1310 (c. 1450) Godstow 121. 
LOUDWATER (pl.): la Ludwatere (p) 1241 Ass. See PNBk. 


Leland gives Lowde water as the name apparently of the Chess. There 
is actually a Loudwater House on the Chess near Rickmansworth. 

A third instance of Loudwater is Loud’ watir c. 1240 (c. 1450) 
Godstow 550 (in Great Tew, O). 

Lipscomb remarks on Loudwater (Bk) that the name was ‘ derived 
from the noise incessantly made by the rapidity of the stream’. I 
can corroborate this statement from personal experience. The first 
element is clearly the adjective loud. 


Lovat Bk, Beds 
An alternative name of the Ouzel, which rises near Ivinghoe and 
falls into the Ouse at Newport Pagnell (20 m.). 

Lovente c. 1200 (¢. 1260) Gervase, 1307 Abbr (Loventford ib.). 

Louente 1262 Ass 58 m 28 d; 1276 Ass (PNBeds). 

Lavente 1276 RH. 

Louette, Luuente 1276 Ass (PNBeds). Lovent c. 1540 Leland. 

Lovatt 1847 Lipscomb (iii, 271). 

Lavant Sx 
Rises at West Dean and runs gm. past East and Mid Lavant to 
Chichester Harbour. 

la Lovente 1225 Cl. Lauant 1612 Drayton xvii. 

LAVANT (villages) : Loventone, Lovintune 1086 DB ; Louentona 1121 AC ; 
Midlouinton 1239 FF (Percy 384) ; Loueton’, Midloventon’, Estlovin- 
ton’ 1275 RH ; Louentone 1279 Ass 915 m 27 d ; Lovente c. 1300 (14th) 
Percy, 1314 Ipm; Estlovent 14th, -lavent 1457 BM ; Mid Lovente 1306 
Ipm ; Westlovente 1302 Ipm. 

The OE form must have been something like Lofente. ‘The village- 
name Lavant appears in two forms : Lovente and Loventon. Perhaps 
the two names originally denoted different villages and were later 
mixed up with each other. It is not impossible, however, that Loven- 
ton arose owing to misunderstanding of the oblique form *Lofentan. 
The change 0 > a must be late. 

Lavant is used as a common noun in some Southern dialects of 
‘a land-spring breaking out on the downs ; a brook that is dry at 
some seasons ’ (Sx, Ha, K). Examples are late. We have here an 
interesting case of a place-name that has developed into a common 
noun. We may compare pharos ‘a lighthouse’ from Pharos, OIr 
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ruam ‘a burial-ground ’ from Rome. No doubt the name Lavant was 
extended from the Sx Lavant to similar streams. LAVANT STREAM at 
Chawton, Ha (6") is a small brook that disappears into the ground. 
This name is no doubt formed from the common noun, 

Identical with Lovat, Lavant is very likely Lovat Sc, the name of 
a place on the river Beauly (Loveth c. 1235 Beauly 17). We must 
then suppose that Beauly river was once Lovat. Watson (p. 445) 
takes -at to represent earlier -ant, but he supposes the name to be an 
old place-name derived from /obh ‘ to rot, putrefy ’. Identical with 
Lovat &c. are probably Lavant in Carinthia (Labanta 890), Lar- 
NITZ in Styria (Lauenza 1145) ; if so, these must have had long @. 
An originally long @ (whence later Brit, OW 0) is rendered likely 
for the English names by the occasional Luuente, whose wu is best 
explained as due to shortening of earlier 6. If this is right, the name 
may be derived from the root of Lat /abo ‘ to totter ’, /abor ‘ to glide’, 
labés ‘ fall’. On the root, which is held to mean ’ loose, to hang 
down’, see Walde W 11, 431 ff. ‘To this root belong, according to 
Walde, Olr lobaim ‘ putresco’, lobur ‘ weak’, W IUlwfr ‘ timid’. 
‘These special meanings do not suit the river-names, but we may start 
from some such sense as ‘ gliding, slipping ’ or the like. 


Loveyn Co 
A lost name of St Neot River, a tributary of the Fowey. The name 
is preserved in Luna farms in St Neot. 

Loueyn water, Lowyn 1241 (14th) Montacute. 

LUNA: Lonou lane 1516 Court R; Lonowe Hy 8 FF (Gover). 


The forms are difficult to judge, and a definite etymology can 
hardly be founded on them. The place-name looks as if it might 
be a plural form in -ow of the stream-name. The vowel y (ey) may 
well be merely an intrusive one. If so, the river-name was originally 
*Lofn, which might be related to Lavant. 

A somewhat similar name is Lowel ?13th AD iv, 552, apparently 
denoting a stream near Gunwalloe. Etymology obscure. 


Low Nb 


Rises S of Lowick and runs to the North Sea at Holy Island. Low- 
lynn is high up and at some distance from the stream, but Lowlynn 
Mill is on it. 
Low c. 1540 L. 
LOWICK : Lowich’ 1181 P; Lowic 1228 FPD ; Louwyk’ 1250 Ipm ; 
Louwyk 1254 Se. ; 


LOWLYNN : Loulinne 1208-10 Fees 28 ; Leulin 1237 Cl; Lowly 
FPD 303. ei A Samba 
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The Low is also called Souru Low for distinction from Norra Low 
(1"), a tidal stream at Goswick not far north of the Low. A creek of 
the Low is called BLack Low. There is further a tidal stream at 
Ross and Budle called Ross Low. Evidently Low in these com- 
pound names must be a common noun for a tidal creek or stream 
and identical with low ‘a shallow pool left in sand by the retiring 
tide’ (Nb &c.). Indeed in EDD Goswick Low is given among 
examples of this /ow and described as ‘ the tidal stream at Goswick ’; 
the North Low seems to be meant. A development from tidal pool 
to tidal creek and tidal stream is easily understood ; and pool ‘a 
stream ’ seems to be an analogous case. Etymologically low is no 
doubt a loan-word from Celtic (Ir, Gael och ‘a lake or arm of the 
sea’, W Ilwch ‘ lake, loch’). ‘The vowel suggests Gael loch as the 
immediate source, while OE /uh seems to be from Welsh (cf. on 
the words Forster, Kelt Wortgut, p. 130). The development of the 
final consonant is not quite clear, but we have the same change in 
the place-name (foresta de) Lowes (Nb) 1329 Orig, the name of a 
forest derived from some lakes (v. Mawer, PNNb). 

The river-name Low is obviously identical with this /ow, and it 
shows that the sense ‘tidal stream’ is old. ‘The name Low was 
at first no doubt applied to the lower, tidal part of the stream, 
but must have been extended early to the upper part, where Lowick 
and Lowlynn are. Lowlynn was very likely at first the place where 
the present Lowlynn Mill is. It seems reasonable that the mill 
was placed where there was a little waterfall or where a weir could 
be constructed to produce one. Hence the name probably means 
‘Low waterfall’. The second element is thus Northern dial linn 
“a waterfall’ (OE hlynn). 


Lowmon D 


Rises near Huntsham and runs 8 m. to the Exe at ‘Tiverton. Uplow- 
man and Craze Lo(w)man are on the stream, and Chilloman and 
Loman Clavill are lost places on it. 

Lomund water 1577, 1586 H. 

Leman 1612 Drayton (map), 1750 Pococke. Lowman or Leman 1797 
Polwhele. 

LOWMAN (villages) : Lonmina, Lonmela, Lonnela, Oppaluma 1086 Exon ,; 
Lonmine, Lonmele, Oplomie, Oppelavme 1086 DB ; Lumene 12th, Lum- 
nee c. 1200, Lomene n.d., Chillelomene 1261 (14th) Canonleigh (passim) ; 
Childelumene c. 1166 (14th) Montacute 145; Lumene (p) 1207 Cl, 
1282 Ass 181 m 39 ; Lemene 1297 FF ; Lomene Clavile 1327 Ipm. 


If the DB forms are to be trusted, I have no suggestion to offer 
towards an etymology. But it may well be that Lonmina, Lonmele 
&c. are somewhat unfortunate attempts at rendering an Engl Lumene 
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or Leomene. Later forms point to Lumene, and some suggest a side- 
form with e or eo. I am inclined to believe that we have to start 
from an OE Leomene, identical with the base of LEam Wa. In Devon 
there are certain examples of a change eo > ME u ; cf. HARBOURNE. 
The different development in Lowmon and Lemon need cause no 
surprise, as the rivers are a long way apart. Lowmon may represent 
a pronunciation [loumen], which must be due to the spelling. 


Lowther We [laudo] 

Rises in Shap Fells and runs past Lowther Castle to the Eamont 
near Penrith (17 m.). 

Lauther 1157-86 Furness 11, 703. 

Louthr post 1202 CWNS xvi, 134. 

Lowther 1249 (16th) CWNS xiv, 58. 

Louther 1278 Ass 982 m 29; c. 1286 CWNS xix, 139 ; 1292 Ass 986 

Mm 2ITACo. bat: 

Lowthir 1383 Pat, 1389 Cl. Louthirbrigg 1379 Pat. 

Lowdyr 1473 CWNS ix, 280. Loder c. 1540 L, 1577, 1586 H. 

LOWTHER : Lauder 1170-84 Kendale i, 382 ; Laudre (p) 1236 P ; Lauthr 

c. 1240 CWNS xvi, 136; Lauderforn 1255 P; Loudr’, Loudre 1195 
FF ; Louther 1189-1201 Kendale i, 382 ; 1232 Pat, (p) 1246 Misc ; 
Louthr post 1202 CWNS xvi, 133; Lother 1235 FF ; Louthre 1267 
FF, 1314 Ipm. 
Lowther shows a good deal of similarity to the place-name LAUDER 
(Berwick) : Louueder 1208 Melrose, Lawedir 1250 Johnston. Lauder- 
dale is Lauuedderdale c. 1200, Lowederdale 1337 Watson 471. Lauder 
is on Leder Water, and the name is probably not an old river-name, 
but identical with OBrit Lavatres, the name of a place on the Greeta 
(Y). The meaning may have been ‘ bath’ ; cf. Gaul lautro ‘ bath’, 
MBret louazr, Bret laouer &c. ‘a trough’, Olr Jéathar ‘a trough’, 
lothar ‘ canalis’. All these belong to the root Jou-‘ to wash’ in Lat 
lavare, Gk dw, dovtpdv ; cf. Walde W ii, 441. 

Lowther might be identical with Lauder and go back to *Jouatro-. 
Olr /éthar ‘ canalis’ might show a possible connexion. Yet one 
would rather think that the name of this fine river did not really 
mean ‘a trough’ or ‘a water-conduit’. River-names in -der are 
often old compounds with Brit dubro- ‘ water, river’ as second 
element. Lowther might be such a compound ; the first element 
might then be a formation from the root /ou-, but the exact meaning 
would have to remain doubtful. The name might mean ‘ the river 
with the strong, washing current ’. 

The interchange of aw and ou recalls that in words containing 
Scand au (ou), and very likely the name has been partly Scandi- 
navianized, ‘The modern [au] represents the normal development of 
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ME ou in the dialects of the district. Cf. Reaney, Penrith Dialect 
(passim). The Penrith dialect has [au] in such words as bow sb (OE 
boga), bought, grow &c., sometimes also for Scand au (ow), as in 
[laus] ‘ loose ’ (ON /auss). If the name goes back to an old British 
one, the th may likewise be due to Scandinavian influence, though 
we may also point to the well-known English change of d to [8] in 
father and the like. The Scandinavians would associate the name 
with ON Jaudr ‘ lather’ (=Swed Jédder &c.). 

However, it is possible that the name Lowther is Scandinavian 
even in origin and a derivative of ON /audr ‘lather’. Laudra ‘ the 
foaming river’ is a perfectly possible formation, and it would be 
quite a suitable name. I would suggest this etymology definitely, 
if I could find any river-name in Scandinavia derived from or con- 
taining this word. I have not been able to do so. But ON laudr was 
used in the sense ‘ foam’ generally, as of foam on the sea and the 
like. ‘The same usage is found in Modern Norwegian. 


Lox Yeo So 


Runs from near Wincombe past Loxton to the Axe SE of Bleadon 
Hill. 


(on, & lang) Lowan, (into) Locxs, (of) Loxs 1068 (15th) Earle 432. 

Loxwoop : Loxan wuda 956 (12th) BCS 959 ; Loxanwode war3treen 975 
(late copy) ib. 1313. Both charters refer to Bleadon. 

LOXTON : Lochestone 1086 DB. 

Lox So 
The old name of the stream that runs from near Priston to the Avon 
at Newton St Loe. 

(innan, andlang) Loxan 931 (c. 1200) BCS 670 ; (into, of, be) Loxan 946 
(c. 1200) ib. 814. The first charter refers to Priston ; the second, to 
Weston N of the Avon near the efflux of the Lox. 

Ptolemy mentions a river Aoéa in Scotland. MacBain, Place-names, 
315, thinks the Losst£ is meant and suggests a meaning ‘ the winding 
river ’, which is a suitable name. Watson, p. 49, believes that the 
Findhorn is meant; he gives no etymology. If the meaning is 
‘winding river’ the name is related to Gk Aofds ‘ oblique’, the 
Gaulish tribal name Lexovii, W lechwedd‘ slope’. Lox Yeo is a wind- 
ing stream, as is also, to judge by the map, the other Lox. But it is 
doubtful if the name can be identical with Ptolemy’s /lé&a, unless 
the x of the latter is due to metathesis of sk. Celtic ks becomes ch 
in the British languages, and this must be an early change, as Latin 
loan-words do not take part in it; cf. W coes, Sais from coxa, Saxo. 
But there is an OIr Josc meaning ‘a cripple, blind, dumb ’, which 
belongs to the same root as Lexovii &c., and which proves that there 
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was a Celtic *Josko- (presumably from */oksko-) with a meaning 
such as ‘ crooked, oblique ’. The English stream-name Lox can be 
derived without difficulty from such a base, for metathesis of sk to 
ks is well evidenced in Old English, especially in SW dialects. A 
familiar example is Exe (Axe) from Brit Jsca. I think there is good 
reason to suppose that Lox goes back to a Brit *Losca ‘ the winding 
stream ’, 

If Lox is English it could only be derived from OE /ow ‘ lynx’. 
This is a very improbable derivation, for the name Lox occurs twice, 
and I know of no other river-name of English origin formed by 
derivation from the name of an animal. 


Lud. See Loud. 


Lugg (W Llugwy) Radnor, Sa, He 
Rises NW of Llangunllo and runs (c. 40 m.) past Glan Llugwy, 
Lucton and Lugwardine to the Wye at Mordiford. 
I. English forms : 
(neah peere 64) Lucge c. 1025 Saints 13 ; (amnem) Lucge a 1085 (12th) 
ib. 14; (amnis) Lucge a 1118 (12th) Flor. 
Lugega 12th EHR 32, p. 241. 
Lugge 1231-3, c. 1250 Hereford, 13th AD ii, 1256 Ass 300 Cm 24d; 
1325 Pat,,1338 AD vi, 1356 [pm, c. 1540 12) 17th Owenangs33. 
Lug 1292 Ass 303;m 68 d's ce. 1540 Lyi577. 5115775 1500) de 
Luggo 15th Brompton (Giraldus, Rolls ed. iii, 420). 
Logum (acc) 1572, 1731 Lhuyd. 
Luy 1577, Luie 1586 H. 
II. Welsh forms : 
Lhygvvy 1572 Lhuyd (Llygwy 1731). 
Llugwy, Llugw 1831 OM (on the Welsh side) Bannister. 
GLAN LLuGwy (Wales): Glanlyggow 1763 ; Mod pron ‘Lan Liggo’ 
Owen’s Pembr iii, 333. 
LUGG BRIDGE (near Hereford) : Luggebruge 1275 Ep Reg. 
LUGHARNESS (old district on the Lugg:): Luggeharneys 1356 Ipm ; 
here perhaps Logsetenewode 1274 RH. 
LUGG MEADOW (near Hereford) : pratum de Lugge 1282 Ep Reg. 
LUCTON : Luchetvne 1086 DB ; Lugton’ (p) 1193 P; Lucton 1255 RH. 
LUGWARDINE : Lucvordne 1086 DB ; Lugwardina, -wordina 1200 Ch. 
Fortunately the Welsh form of the Lugg is known, and we can there- 
fore establish the etymology with certainty. Lugg is identical with 
the Welsh Liucwy, a trib. of the Conway (Liegoye 1578 S), and 
Liicwy (Anglesey). Welsh Liug- goes back to a base *leuk- or 
*louk-, which is identical with that of Gk Aeveds ‘ brilliant, white ’, 
also found in W dlug ‘light’, Ir lwachair ‘brightness’ &c. (see further 


1 See Owen’s Pembr iii, 206. 
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Boisacq s.v. Nevxds, Walde W ii, 408 ff.). Llugwy (in its OW form’) 
was adopted as OE Lugge ; OW ii (later [y-]) was replaced by OE u, 
and OW g by gg, because g did not occur in Old English between 
vowels. ‘The earlier k is perhaps preserved in Lucton and Lucvordne 
DB, but in Lucton it may be due to a change of g to c before tf. 

The form Luggo quoted above has been held to represent a dif- 
ferent type, the -o going back to a Welsh -w from -wy (Llugw from 
Llugwy). But Luggo is not from Giraldus,? as is usually supposed 
(see e.g. Owen’s Pembr iii, 196). It comes from a much later source 
Brompton’s Life of St Ethelbert. 


’ 


Luke Brook He 
Runs past Daffaluke to the Garren near Goodrich. 

DAFFALUKE : Diffrinluke 1478, Differenlugffyld 1505 Bannister ; Differne- 

luke 1523 AD v. 

Luke is identical with (Afon) Luc, a tributary of the Conway (Wales). 
Its source is W dlug ‘ bright ’; see further Lucc. W Ulug goes back 
to earlier Zuc, and Luke preserves the older sound. Welsh final 
mediae (developed from tenues) generally appear in English loan- 
words as tenues, as in -ock =W -awg, -og. The k of Luke thus does 
not point to earlier adoption of this name than of Lugg. On the 
contrary the vowel of Luke, which represents the later Welsh sound 
[y'], proves later adoption for Luke than for Lugg. 

Daffa-, earlier Diffrin-, is W dyffryn ‘a valley ’. 


Lumburn Water D 
Runs past Lamerton to the 'Tavy 5 of ‘Tavistock. 
Lambre Hy 2 (15th) Buckland. the Lamber 1750 Pococke. 


LAMERTON : (of, et) Lamburnan c. 970 BCS 1247; Lanbretona 1086 
Exon ; Lambretone 1086 DB ; Lamberton’ 1249 Ass 176 m 32 d. 


The name is probably identical with LamBourN Berks. It goes back 
to OE lambburna. In the compound Lamburnan-tiin (Lamerton), 
shortening to Lambretiin took place early, and a back-formation 
Lambre arose. It is doubtful if there is direct connexion between 
the 18th-cent. Lamber and the 12th-cent. Lambre ; Pococke may have 
made the back-formation independently. The form Lumburn 


« Watson, pp. 443 f., identifies LUGGIE Sc (a tributary of the Kelvin) with W 
Llugwy and gives the base as Loucovia ‘ bright one’. ‘This base is quite possible, 
but a form with the suffix -ésa (cf. Tamésa) is equally possible, and the early OW 
*Ligé developed from such a form would perhaps account better for the OE Lucge. 
It is possible, however, that the suffix -zy is a later addition ; cf. Quiggin, ‘T'rans 
Phil Soc 1911-14, pp. 99 f., who suggests that Leuca Rav is an early form of 
Lugg. ‘ 

2 Peer Stenton points out that Luggo is actually the form in a late MS of 
Giraldus’s Life (c. 1400). See EHR 32, p. 229. 
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seems to contain an old side-form of lamb, OE lomb, whose 0 was 
lengthened before mb and became ME close 6 and by shortening u. 
We may compare forms such as /ung for long in many dialects. 


Lune We, La [liun] 
Rises near Ravenstonedale (We) and runs through Lonsdale to the 
Irish Sea SW of Lancaster (45 m.). 


Loin 1156-60 (E 3) La Ch 393 (Ass 1400). 

Lon 1150-70 (15th) Kendale ii, 1170-84, 1200-14 (1294) Ch, 1180-84, 
1199-1206, 1230-68 (1268) Cockersand, 1227 (1412) Furness 11 ; 
1228 Cl, 1292 Ass 986 m 2; 1315 Furness ii. 

Loon 1186-90 (1268), 1268 Cockersand, 1342 Furness il. 

Lonn 1189-93 (1287) La Ch 298. 

Lone 1202 FF, 1246 Ass, 1220-60 (1268) Cockersand, 1278 Ass 982 m 29; 
1341 Ipm, c. 1350 For (La Ch), 1460 Furness ii. 

Lona 1215-50 (1268) Cockersand, 1278 Ass 982 m 30. 

Lon’ 1252 Ipm. Loune 1344 Ipm. 

Loone 1342, 1389 Furness ii, 1364 (copy) Cockersand. 

Loyne 1557 Cockersand. Loine 1586 H. 

dane Co 1840, Lay 1576: yal G77 EL 

Lan 1750 Pococke. 

LONSDALE: Lanesdale 1086 DB; Kircabilauenesdala 1090-97 (1307) 
Ch ; Lanesdala 1130 P ; Lonisdale 1156-60 (E 3) La Ch 393 ; Lones- 
dale 1169 P ; -dal’ 1216 Cl; Landesdal’ 1220 Cl ; Lounesdal 1267 Ch, 
-dale 1292 Furness 11 ; Lonnesdale 1307 Y Inq. 

LANCASTER: Loncastre 1086 DB; Lanecastrum 1094 (copy) Lancaster 
793 ; Lancastra 1162 ff. P; Lancastre c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar. See 
PNLa. 

Lune Y (NR) 


An affluent of the Tees (12 m.). Its upper part is called Lune Head 
Beck. Lonton is near its junction with the Tees. 

Loon 1201 Ch. 

Lune 1576,1577S,1577,1586H. Lune becke 1577, Lunebecke 1586 H. 

LONTON : Lontune 1086 DB ; Lonton 1284-5, 1346 FA. 

LUNE DALE: Lonedale 1416 Y Inq v, 126. 
The early forms of the We, La Lune point to early ME, OE Lon, 
from which the various forms can be derived (v. PNLa). In Lan- 
caster and Lanesdale &c. the 6 was shortened early, and the dark a 
before nasals (written a and 0) was substituted, as in Frampton from 
Fromtin (v. Frome). The dark a usually gave ME a. Occasional 
Loncaster may have the o sometimes appearing for the dark a, or it 
may be a form restored under the influence of the river-name. 
Lonsdale, which gradually supplants the early ME Lamnesdale, is 
certainly to be so explained. Later shortening of 6 gave the ME 0 [9] 

The Yorkshire Lune is identical in origin with the La Lune. 
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The etymology adopted with some hesitation in PNLa, according 
to which Lune is a clipped form of Brit Alauna, was based on the 
supposition that Alone IA (xth Iter) refers to a place on the Lune. 
Even so there are serious difficulties, for both the loss of the initial 
a and the vowel of the stressed syllable are abnormal. Brit au became 
a very early, and I know of no other instance of its having given 
OE 6. Now later research seems to render it very doubtful if Alone 
was on the Lune. It has been identified with Ambleside (see e.g. 
CWNS xxili, p. 142 f.) or with Kendal (ib. xxi, p..1). If the two 
Lunes are identical in origin, the difficulty of the abnormal sound- 
development grows still stronger. Under the circumstances I think 
derivation from Alauna had better be abandoned. 

OE Lon would represent a Prim Celt form with @, OW 0, W aw. 
Formally W Ulawn ‘ full’ would be suitable as base, and we might 
adduce as analogies of a name derived from it Norw Futia (Rygh, 
NE) and perhaps G FULLBAcH, VILLBRUNN (F6). Yet I do not think 
such an etymology satisfactory. A better one is offered by Ir slan 
“healthy, sound, safe, entire’, a word related to Lat salvus, Gk 
ddos ‘ whole’, W holl ‘ entire’ &c. (see Walde, Boisacq). ‘The Irish 
word is used in place-names. S/dn is given in a very early source 
as the name of a well at Saul, co Down, and the name is stated to 
have been given because the well was health-giving. Joyce, ii, 84f., 
further mentions names such as Toberslane, Toberslaun (tober 
“ well’), Lough Slaun and others, which are to be similarly explained. 
From sldn was also derived, I suppose, the river-name SLANEY 
(Wexford) : Sldine in early sources (Hogan, who also mentions 
Slaine as the old name of a tributary of the Boyne at Slane). 

A word corresponding to Ir s/dn does not occur in British languages, 
but may well have been in use in early times. 'To Ir s/an would corre- 
spond W Jawn, for s/- usually gives W J/-. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the word was given up in British languages because it 
would come to coincide in form with lawn ‘ full’. 

If this is right, Lune would mean ‘ the health-giving river’. It 
does not seem to me at all improbable that the fine Lancashire river 
was held to have healing power or to be the abode of a divinity that 
people resorted to in illness. The Yorkshire Lune is a smaller river, 
but a very fine one too. 


Luney Stream Co 
Falls into Veryan Bay at Porthluney. 
LUNEY (fm): Lyfny 1317 Ass 1370 m 8; Lyueny 1319 FF ; Lyveny, 
Lyveney 1486-1516 ECP ; Lewnye 1591 FF (all G). 
Luney is identical with Welsh Liyrnt, on which see under LEVEN. 
The later development shows a change of v into w, which has 
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analogies in Cornish. We may mention dour ‘ water ’, down icleepam 
(from dovr, dovn; cf. W dwfr, dwfn), Dewnans * Devon (eW 
Dyfnaint). Cf. Pedersen i, p. 35. 


Lyd D ; 
Rises near Lydford and runs 10 m. past Liddaton to the ‘Tamar 
near Lifton. 

Lide 1249 Ass 176m 32d. Lyd 1575, Lede 15765. 

LTidde 1577, 1586 H. Lid 1586 Camden 79. 

LyDFoRD : Hlydanford (s.a. 997) ASC (C, D); Hlidaford ib. (E); 
Lydanford, Lydaford Hildebrand (coins of /Ethelred) ; Hlydaf[ord], 
Lhyda[ford] ib. (coins of Cnut); Lideforda 1086 Exon; Lideforde 
1086 DB ; Lideford, Ledeford 1249 Ass 176 m 32 d. Here perhaps 


belong : (to) Hlidan c. g10 (12th) Burghal Hidage ; Hlidaford 1018 
Crawford iv. 


Lyde Ha 
A small affluent of the upper Loddon at Sherfield Loddon. 
la Lude 1262 AD iv (Rotherwick 1 m. E of the Lyde). 
Lyde W 
The old name of one of the affluents of the Cole, probably that which 
rises at Liddington and falls into the Cole (or an affluent of it) near 
Bourton. ‘The stream gave name to Liddington. 
(on) Lyden, (anlang) Liden, (on) pe estre Lyde cumb g40 (15th) BCS 754. 
Hlydan (zwylmas), (andlang) Hlydan 1043-53 (12th) BCS 479. 
LIDDINGTON (vil.): (at, to) Lidentune 940 (15th) BCS 754 ; Ledentone 
1086 DB ; Ludinton’ 1268 Ass 998 m 34; 1275 RH. 
Lyd Brook W 
An affluent of By Brook at Colerne. 
Ludecombe 13th (c. 1300) Malm ii, 97 (Colerne). 
Lyde Gl 
A small affluent of the Gloucester Frome near Winterbourne. Lyde 
Green is a hamlet on the stream. 
(on) Hhdan, (of) Hlydan 950 (copy) BCS 887. 
Lyde He 


The brook that runs past Pipe and Lyde and Lower Lyde to the 
Lugg N of Hereford was no doubt once Lyde. 
Ludebroc 1173, c. 1175 Hereford 23, 26. 
Ludehemelake (furlong) Marden i, 17 (Sutton near Marden, on the 
opposite side of the Lugg, but near Lyde). 
LYDE (vil.) : Lude, Lede, Leode 1086 DB; Luda 1173, c. 1175 Hereford ; 
Lude, Ludam 1292 Ass 303 ; Luda Godefrai 1232 AD ii ; Luda prioris, 
Luyde 1345 Ep Reg ; Netherluyde 1464 AD vi, -luyd 1468 ib. 
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Lyde St 


Apparently an affluent of the Smestow, which gave name to Lloyd 
House. The said place is on a stream that runs past Wombourn. 

Hlyée broc 985 (12th) KCD 650. 

LLOYD HOUSE : Lude, Luyde 13th, 14th Duignan. 

All the names enumerated evidently represent OE Hiyde (obl Hly- 
dan). Further instances of this name from OE charters are : Hlydan 
931 (c. 1200) BCS 684 (apparently a trib. of the Ock at Shillingford) ; 
(pa, peer) Hlydan 956 (copy) ib. 945 (a brook at Cuddesdon, 0) ; 
Hlydan pol 1014, Hlyda pol 1035 (12th) KCD 1309, 1322; (pa, 
peere) Hlydan 972 BCS 1282 (apparently at Acton Beauchamp, He) ; 
Lhydan, (pa) Lhydan 962 (11th) ib. 1088 (apparently Upton on 
Severn). 

OE Hlyde is probably the source of the place-name (Little) LyprE 
So (NE of Yeovil on a small rapid stream) : la Lude 1354 Ipm, 1356 
Cl. It is also very likely the source of the first element of some 
compound names such as: Lypss Brook (Wormington, Gl): 
Ludebrok 1316, 1318 Pat. LypBroox Gl (on a stream that falls 
into the Wye near Ruardean) : Lodebrok, Ludebrok 1282 For (Dean). 
Lypacotr D (on a stream that falls into the Lew) : Ludecote 1292 
Ipm. Lyprorp So (on the Brue) : Lideford DB, Ludeforde 1312 Ipm. 

OE Hljde is a native English name. This is proved by the regular 
initial h/- in OE forms. This h/- cannot represent a voiceless Welsh 
initial 7 (written //), for in a number of undoubtedly British names, 
such as Lea, LEADON, Lympne, LEamM, Lucc, which are well 
evidenced in OE sources, the OE forms show no sign of hi-. Hyde 
is a derivative of hlid ‘loud’. In all probability we have to assume 
an OE common noun /lyde with the meaning ‘ torrent, swift stream ’ ; 
this is suggested by Middendorff and B-T (Suppl). Some of the 
examples adduced are very likely to be looked upon as cases of the 
common noun. As for the derivation we may compare OE hljda 
‘March ’, lit. ‘the tempestuous month’. The suffix -70n very likely 
enters into other names, though there is no 7-mutation of the pre- 
ceding vowel to prove it. BLITHE is such a name. Pente by the side 
of Pante seems to contain the suffix. See also REDE. 

The meaning ‘ torrent ’ suits some of the streams very well indeed, 
as the Lyd (D), which has a very strong current and in which there 
are waterfalls and rapids, the most important being Lydford Cascade 
(150 ft.), or the Wilts stream at Liddington, which has a consider- 
able drop, and the Hereford Lyde. Some of the streams have not 
been examined, and some of the names mentioned in early sources 
cannot now be identified. 


Lydden. See Leadon. 
3427 T 
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Lyme D, Do 
Rises 2 m. N of Uplyme and falls into the sea at Lyme Regis (3 m.). 

Lim 774 (12th) BCS 224. (on, of) Lym 938 (c. 1350) BCS 728. 

Lyme 1322 Pat, 1586 Camden 89. the Lime water 1577, 1586 H. 

LYME REGIS, UPLYME: Lim 774 (12th) BCS 224; atLym938(c.1350)ib.728; 

et Lim 998 KCD 701 (from Leland) ; Lim, -x 1086 Exon ; Lime, Lym 

(Do), Lim (D) 1086 DB ; Lim. 1174-91 BM ; Lim 1212 Fees 88. 
OE Lim was inflected as a consonant stem. The name is no doubt a 
derivative of the root /ei- discussed under LEEN. Derivatives with m 
are Gk Aeyudv ‘ wet place’, Ayuvn ‘ pond’. W Ihf, Co lif ‘ flood, 
stream ’ show the vowel to be expected for Lyme, but the base may 
be */im- or */ib-. 'The river-name rather suggests the base */im-, in 
which case Lyme may be identical with W Jif. 

The same base is perhaps found in Liiron Carn (Llyuan 1578 S), 
and in Liman, Liuan LL 241, Liminan ib. 210 (Monm, a trib. of the 
Trothy), pull lyfann (lifan) ib. 229 (identical with the preceding 
one ?), Linn (stagnum) Liuan HB (Severn). 

Lyme Brook is a tributary of the Trent at Newcastle under Lyme 
(6"). Early examples have not been found, and there is reason to 
suspect that the name is due to misunderstanding of the addition 
under Lyme, found in Newcastle under Lyme &c., where Lyme is 
the name of an old forest (PNLa, pp. 23 ff.). The forest-name may 
well have been derived from a river-name, but it is not probable that 
it was that of the insignificant Lyme Brook. 


Lymn, Lympne. See Leam. 


Lyn, East and West So, D 
The East and the West Lyn, which rise in Exmoor Forest, join at 
Lynmouth ; the Lyn runs past Lynton to Lynmouth Bay. East and 
West Lyn are places between the two arms of the stream. 

aqua de Lyn 1282 Ass 181 m 41; 186 mg d. 

LYN (pl.) Lina 1086 Exon ; Line 1086 DB; Lyn 1244 FF, 1275 RH; 

Lin 1276 RH. 

LYNTON : Lintona 1086 Exon, -tone 1086 DB ; Lynton 1275 RH. 
The stream ‘ makes its way over numerous huge rocks with great 
rapidity into the Bristol channel. A short distance from the sea is a 
fine cascade’ (Moore, Hist Devon). This suggests as a probable 
etymology of the name OE hlynn ‘a torrent’. Against this may tell 
the spellings in Exon and DB (Lina, Line), which perhaps point 
to a form with short x. If the OE form was Lin(e), Lyn may be due to 
influence from Lynton, where the vowel was shortened, and the name 
is to be identified with Lyne Nb. But more probably the base is 
OE hlynn. 
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Lyne Cu. See Leven. 


Lyne or Line Nb 
A small stream, which rises near Fenrother and runs 10 m. to the 
North Sea NE of Morpeth. Gave name to Linton and Linmouth. 
Lina c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC 141 ; 1137, 12th, 13th (14th) Newm. 
Lyne 13th, 1297 (14th) Newm. 
Lune 1577, 1586 H. 
LINMOUTH : Lynemuth 1268 Ipm ; Lymw’ 1279 Ass. 
LINTON : Linttuna 1137, Lyntuna 12th (14th) Newm. 
The name will be best dealt with in connexion with LyNnuer, 
Lynor. 


Lynher Co [laina] 

Rises in Bodmin Moor and flows 26 m. to the Hamoaze or estuary 
of the Tamar. Part of the river is also called St Germans River from 
St Germans on an arm of it. 

(to) Linar 1018 JAA xxxix. 

Liner (var. Liuer, Lyuer) 1125 (12th) W Malm GP 204. 

Limar t2th (c. 1200) Vita S Kebii (Rees 183). 

Lynter 1301 Ipm. Lyner 1304 Min Acc (G), 1324 FF, 15th W Worc. 

Lynar 1339 Min Acc (G), 1382 FF. 

Liner c. 1540 L, 1602 Carew. Lemerd15768. the Liuer water 1577, 

1586 H. Lynher 1797 Polwhele. 
LANLINER : Lanliner, Laniliner 1086 Exon ; Lanliner 1086 DB. 
LYNHER (fm) : ? Linar (p) 1201 Ass ; Lyner 1338 IpmR (G). 
Lynor D 
Rises near Holcombe Rogus and flows to the Culm N of Cullompton. 
Also called Spratford Stream. Leonards and Leonard Moor are on 
the stream. 

(to, andlang) Linor 958 (12th) BCS 1027. 

Linor c. 1160 (14th) Canonleigh f 18 ; c. 1290 (1408) Pat. 

Lino 1173-5 (1329) Ch. 

Lynor c. 1200 (14th) Canonleigh f 29 ff. 

Lunor 12th (14th) Canonleigh f 19-21. 

LEONARD : Linor, Lannor 1085 Exon; Limor, Lannor 1086 DB ; Linor 

T2056 ChieLynor 1242-3 Fees 730; 
Lyne and Lynher, Lynor are doubtless pre-English. Lyne need not 
be related to the other two, for there are several roots from which the 
names may be derived. 

Lyne presupposes an OE Lin or Line. his renders derivation 
from W ZUlyn ‘lake ; liquid’ (</end-) impossible. But it is not 
absolutely necessary to start from a Brit /in, for a short 7 may have 
been lengthened before the single 7 ; cf. TONE. 

12 
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The OE base of Lynher is Linar, that of Lynor is Linor, but both 
may go back to a common source ; cf. the variation in the forms of 
Tamar, OE Tamur, Brit Tamaro-. On the analogy of Tamar one 
would take the common base to be Linaro- or Linara, especially as 
the suffix -ar- is well evidenced, as in Tamar, W Jafar (in Laver), 
llachar, byddar &c. But there is a Welsh river AFON LLYNOR, a 
tributary of the Dee, and BLaEN LiyNor at the source of an 
affluent of the Ceiriog proves the existence of another Llynor. 
However, as no early forms of these are on record, their testimony 
is not to be absolutely trusted. 

The quantity of the vowel of Lynher and Lynor is not quite certain. 
Mod [laina] points to a long i for Lynher, but it may be a spelling- 
pronunciation. Forms such as Leonard, Lunor indicate a short 7 for 
Lynor ; Lunor seems to be analogous to Ludene for LippEN. In 
favour of short z tells to some extent Welsh Llynor. 

Of the roots that may be thought of, we may place first /ez- “ to 
pour, flow, drip ’ in W dant, OIr lie ‘ flood’ OIr dolinim ‘ to flow’ 
&c. (Walde W ii, 392). ‘This seems a very probable source for 
Lynher, Lynor. 

Next may be mentioned /e- ‘slimy, slippery, to glide’ &c. in 
Olr lenaid, W canlyn ‘accompany’, OBret linom ‘litura’, Skr linatz 
‘sticks ’, Jina- ‘ adhering’ &c. (Walde W ii, 389 ff.). A name derived 
from this root would perhaps mean ‘ slow-moving stream’ rather 
than ‘ swift stream ’, and would not be very suitable for the Lynher, 
which is a powerful river. But Lyne may well belong to this root. 

Thirdly we may mention Bret in ‘pus’, W llinor ‘a pustule’, OIr 
linaim ‘ J fill’, which are held by Walde to belong to the root pel-, pelé- 
‘to fill’.. Pedersen, § 763, assumes this root also for OIr dolinim, lie &c. 

There are other roots that might be thought of, but it will be 
enough to refer to Walde W ii, 387 ff., 394 ff. 


Lyvennet We [livénit] or [livénot] 
Rises in Crosby Ravensworth Fell and runs past Maulds and Kings 
Meaburn to the Eden near Temple Sowerby (11 m.). 

(aqua de) Lyvennc (? for -ut) 1232-5 (14th) Wetheral 341. 

Leveneth early 13th (copy) CWNS xi, 276. 

Lyuened’, Leuenyd’ 1292 Ass 986 m 3. 

Liuennat 1576S. Liuenet 1577, 1586 H. 
Lyvennet is an interesting case of preservation of the Welsh penulti- 
mate stress. ‘he name is very likely to be equated as regards its 
ending with Welsh Derwennydd (<Deruentio), Llwyfenydd Taliesin 
(from W Jlwyf ‘ elm’; Watson 344), that is the ending -ed (-et) may 
represent a Welsh -edd or -ydd from -iia@ or -iio- (WG, § 75). 

The name might be derived from W Jizvyf ‘ elm’ (or Brit Jem- in 
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Lemane &c.; see LYMPNE). If so, the v must go back to a Welsh 
lenated m. This is quite possible, for Lyvennet cannot be an early 
loan. But it is doubtful if we can start from *Lemaniijo-, as in such 
a word 7-mutation would take place late. Rather we might think of a 
derivative with a suffix -entio, analogous to that of Deruentid. The 
assimilation of nt to mn has an analogy in OE Beornice from W 
Breennych< Brigantic-. 

Or Lyvennet could be a derivative of the root (s)/eib- ‘slippery, to 
glide ’ in W llyfn’ smooth’ (cf. LEvEN), Lat libare ‘ to touch lightly ’ 
&c. (Walde W ii, 391). We might compare the unidentified Libenta, 
mentioned by Gervase of Tilbury (c. 1212) as the name of one of the 
boundary streams between England and Wales, supposing 6 is a 
traditional spelling for v. 

An apparently similar name is Lleueneth 1203, quoted by Seyler, 
Arch Cambr 1924, but this seems to be the present LLYNFELL in 
the boundary of Gower, and -th is apparently a substitution for 
Welsh voiceless /. 


M 
Mad Brook Sa 
A tributary of the Worf. Madeley is not far from the stream. 
Madebroc ? 13th Shrops Arch §, 2 ser. i, 298. 
The first element is the personal name Mada found in MAbELry 
(Madelie DB) and in Mabstey St (Madan leage 975 BCS 1312). 


Maglin Burn Nb 
Falls into the Coquet E of Rothbury, c. 1 m. E of Forest Burn. 
Magghild, Maghild 1208, Maghild 1225 (14th) Percy 288 f. 
Maggild 1225, 13th (14th) Newm 10 f.; 1228 Cl. Maggyld’ 1269 Ass. 
Macgild 1261 Coram (PNNb). 
Maggilheued 1225 (14th) Newm 10 (Maghildleuid Percy 289). 
The name looks as if it might be a counterpart of KIBBLE, i.e. a 
quasi-personal name formed with the common element -/ild. But 
if so, | can make nothing of the first element. Possibly Maglin may 
be compared with the following three names : Maggillebrigge (Uff- 
culme, D) 1283 Bath ; Magildesdeneheued (Exmoor) 1279 For Ch 
12, 2; MapceLtt Bank La (Maggeldes meduclif c. 1200 Sawley). 
These look as if they have a feminine personal name as first element. 
Possibly Magghild is elliptical for Magghild Burn. 


Manifold St 
Rises NW of Longnor and joins the Dove near Ham (16 m.). Cf. 
Hy te, which may be an earlier name. 
Manifold c. 1540 L, 1577, 1586 H. | Manyfold 1577 S. Manifold, 
-e (‘for its many turnings’) c. 1600 (1717) Erdeswicke. 
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The name has an exact parallel in the German MANGFALL (a trib. 
of the Inn) : Manachfialta, -valta 11th, Manicvalt c. 1170, stated to 
have got its name ‘von ihrem mannigfaltig geteilten laufe ’ (F6). 
A similar name, now lost, is Magininfaltbahhu 1039, Magnifaltbahc 
1039 (spurious), Manigfaltbach 1111 (F6), now Schilfwasser, a trib. 
of the Hérsel. The Manifold may have got its name from its winding 
course (‘ the river with many folds’), We may compare dial mani- 
fold(s) ‘the third stomach of a ruminant’, so called from its many 
parallel folds or layers. But the name might refer to the fact that 
the river is one of the limestone streams that disappear underground 
for some way and emerge again. As a somewhat similar name may 
also be adduced Twofoldhe (Rochdale, La) 13th Whalley 608, Tzwa- 
faldh, Twofold 1328 ib. 260 f. 


Marden River W (6”) 
Falls into the Avon W of Tytherton Lucas 1} m. NE of Chippenham. 
Cf. COLNE*. 

Merken-, Merkedene 937 (late copy) BCS 717. 

aqua de ‘Melkeden’ (corrected from Melksham) 1228 Cl. 

Merkeden 1279 For Ch 12, 2. Merkedene E 3 For E 225. 
In spite of the difficulty offered by the vowel e in conjunction with 
unpalatalized c (k), it is hardly possible to explain the name as any- 
thing else than ‘ boundary valley’, the first element being OE 
mearc ‘ boundary mark’ or a derivative of it. There is a Merkeden 
(diuisam vocatam M.) 1300 For Ch 12, 10 (Ess). In OE charters 
from Saxon districts are found Mercecumb 848 BCS 451 (probably 
Devon), Mercwelle 831 BCS 400 (Mx), which apparently contain 
a word for boundary ; these may, of course, have palatalized c. The 
Merkedens might conceivably go back to an OE Mercedenu with 
Merc- for Mearc- owing to Anglian influence. Or a particular 
dialectal change has to be assumed. Merkendene 937 is miswritten 
for Merkedene (dittography). 


Mardle D 


Rises in Dartmoor near Avon Head and flows 54m. to the Dart 
at Buckfastleigh. 

Miriles 1240 For (Ep Reg). Mirilisse 1237-51 (14th) Buckfast xxxii. 

Merylis 13th ib. Ixiti. = Myreles 1313 ib. xxvii; n.d. ib. ly. 

Marles 1497 Court R (Gover). 
The second element seems to be identical with W glais ‘a stream ’, 
with occasional change of e to 7 as in various forms of Dawlish, 
Divelish and the like (see Douctas). The first element at first sight 
looks like OE myrge ‘ merry, pleasant ’, and it is probable that owing 
to popular etymology it was sometimes associated with that word. 
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But a hybrid of the kind such an etymology would imply is improb- 
able, and we should, moreover, expect myrge to appear occasionally 
at least as muri. ‘Though a meaning ‘ merry stream’ would be quite 
appropriate, I think myrge must be rejected. The only British word 
I can think of as the source of the first element is that found in W 
mwyar ‘blackberries’, miaren (plur mieri) ‘ bramble’ (from a base 
*smuar). An early form *miiar might by sound-substitution have 
given OE mir-. The second 7 would then be a relic of the initial g 
of the second element. It should be added that brambles were noted 
on the banks of the stream at Buckfastleigh (July 1926). 


Markle Sf 
Doubtless an old name of the Brer. 

Mearcella, (on, andlang) Mearcellan 962 BCS 1082. 

(to) Mercyl, (andlang) Mercyle post 991 BCS 1289. 
The name looks like a derivative from OE mearc ‘ boundary’ with 
the sufhx found in swingelle ‘ whip, scourge ’. If so, the form Mercyl 
shows Anglian smoothing and y for e owing to inverse spelling. Cf. 
Lexadyne for -dene and the like in the same charter. Yet we might 
start from a compound in -wiella, if we may assume a form wella, 
wylla (whence even wulla) in East Saxon. Before a wu or even a y 
loss of w may no doubt be assumed in OE time. A change Mearc- 
wella>Mearcella is possible, however. Cf. DARENT. 


Marl Brook Wo, Sa 
Falls into the Rea near Neen Sollars, the boundary between Wo and 
Sa. The brook gave name to Marlbrook h. 
(in) Mera broc, (of) Mera broke c. 957 (11th) BCS 1007. 
Merebroch c. 1200 (c. 1240) PNWo. Marbrook 1787 Cary (ib.). 
MARLBROOK (h.): Marebroca, Marebroke 1255 RH; Marebrock 1274 
RH, 1308 Ipm ; Marebroc’ 1309 Ipm ; Marbrok 1448 BM. 
The early form Mera broc to some extent tells against derivation 
from OE Mére-bridc ‘boundary brook’. Yet, as Mérebroc is a 
common name, I suppose this is the etymology after all. Possibly 
Mera might be the gen plur of OE (ge)mére. OE gemére is often used 
in the plural. 


Marron Cu 
Falls into the Derwent 3 m. E of Workington (9 m.). 

(aqua de) Meran 1282 St Bees 562. 

MOCKERKIN TARN : Thermeran 1230 Sc (Fine) ; Ternmeran 1343 f. Cl. 
It is a curious fact that the Marron does not come from Mockerkin 
Tarn, formerly Tarn Marron, which is about one mile distant from 
the stream and probably always was so. This renders it very doubt- 
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ful if Marron is an old river-name. I suggest that Marron is the 
Welsh personal name Meirion, OW Meriaun, also the base of the 
name Meirionydd, Merioneth, and corresponding to OBret Merion. 
Tarn Marron thus means ‘ Meriaun’s tarn ’, while the river-name is an 
ellipsis for a British name corresponding to an OW Poll Merion or some 
similar combination. The ending -an for OW -aun has an exact parallel 
in POwMAUGHAN Cu (olim Polmergham for -merghan) and MAUGHANBY 
Cu (olim Merghanby &c.), which contain OW Merchiaun. 


Maun Nt 
Rises SW of Mansfield and joins with the Meden to form the Idle 
near W Drayton (c. 20 m.). 

Manbecke or Manbrooke 1577, 1586 H. 

Man 1622 Drayton xxvi. Mane 17th Duk 408. 

Mammesheved 1232 For, 1339 Pat ; Mamesheued 1300 For(S) ; Mammes- 
heued 1338 Pat ; -heued’ 1339 Cl. 

MANSFIELD (town) : Mamesfeld(e), Mammesfed 1086 DB ; Mammesfeld 
1140 (copy) La Ch 368; 1153 BM; Mamesfelda 1169, Mamefeld’ 
1189 P; Mamesfeud 1229 For Ch 11, 1 m 17 3; Mammefeld’ 1251 Cl; 
Mamnefeud 1280 Ass 669 ; Maunsfeld 1286 Ipm. 

The forms of Mansfield in early printed sources vary a good deal. 
Thus we find Mainnesfeld’ 1216-17, Malniesfeld’ 1219, Mainefeld’ 
1219, 1223, Maniesfeld’ 1221 Cl. No doubt i is a misreading for 
m, and Maniesfeld’ should be Mamesfela’. 

The present name Maun is a back-formation from Maunsfield, an 
earlier form of Mansfield. It is very doubtful if the first element of 
Mansfield and the old Mammesheved is an old name of the Maun. 
At least so long as no old forms of the name have been pointed out, 
it is more reasonable to take Mam- to have some other origin. 
Mamueab D (a place on a slope) appears as Mammehetua Exon, 
Mammeheve DB, Mammeheved 1324 Fine. 'This name evidently 
does not contain a river-name, but may be compared with Mam Tor, 
the name of a hillin Db (1700 ft.), and the Mam occurring in Irish and 
Scottish names of hills. The source of the latter is Ir mam ‘ a breast ’, 
identical with W mam ‘mother, womb’. To me it seems most 
probable that Mam was once the name of one of the numerous 
rounded sand-stone hills near Mansfield, that the hill later came to 
be called Mammesheved and that Mansfield contains the hill-name. 

‘The name Idle was once applied also to the Maun (v. Iprp). 


Mease Le, De, St [mis] 
Rises near Ashby de la Zouch (Le) and flows to the Trent at Croxall 


(14m.). It forms part of the boundary between Db and Le and 
between Db and St. Measham is high upstream. 
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Meys 1247 Ass 455 m x ; 1272 Ass 802 m 51 d ; 1347 Pat. 

WMeset5'77, 1586 LH. Messe 1622 Drayton xxvi. 

Meese c. 1600 (1717) Erdeswicke. 

MEASHAM (vil.) [mi-fom]: Messeham 1086 DB; Meyssam 1215-23, 
Meysam 1228 BM; Meysham 1291 Tax; Meysham 1326 Ipm ; 
Maysam 1581 BM. 

Meese (or Meece) Brook St 


Rises N of Whitmore and falls into the Sow SE of Chebsey (11 m.). 
Cold- and: Millmeece are on the stream. 


MEECE (COLDMEECE h., MILLMEECE vil.) : Mess 1086 DB ; ? mill of Mes. 
1163 BM ; Meis’ 1218 Cl; Mess’ 1218 Fine R; Coldemes 1272 Ass 
802 m 45 d; Colde-, Mulnemees, Mulnemes 14th Duignan. 
MEECE MOOR : Mismor (Whitmore) 1334 Salt NS xiii, 231. 
Meese or Meess Sa, St 
Rises in W St and falls into the Tern at Great Bolas (17 m.). Meeson 
vil. is at the mouth of the stream. 


Mees 13th (1319) Mon vi, 390 ; 1266 (1331) Ch. 
MEESON : Mestun 1249 Ipm ; Mezston 13th Eyton viii, 269. 


The etymology of MrasE depends upon how the early form Meys, 
found in three independent sources and supported by several forms 
of Measham, is to be judged. Meys may point to a form with a 
diphthong az, ec. Messeham DB does not tell against this, for e often 
appears in DB for Engl ai, et. The later form Mease [mi:s] is also 
in perfect order, for in Le, St, Ch OE e3, #3 often give Mod [i'], as 
in rain, brain (EDGr, §§ 48, 64). However, as will be shown under 
‘TEES, OE @é often appears in post-Conquest sources as ey, é7 or even 
ay, ai owing to Norman influence. It is possible that Meys is to be 
explained in the same way as early Teyse, Teise for Tees, and that 
the correct form is really Més (with close @). If so, Mease may be 
identified with Meese. This is the most probable solution. 

As no early examples of Merse BRooK have been found, it is 
doubtful if Meese is an old name of the stream. Meese may be an 
old name of the place, derived from OE méos ‘ moss’. ‘The name 
Mismor rather tells in favour of this. OE méos is found in several 
place-names, as Meosbroc 958 BCS 1022 (Berks), Meosden 759-65 
ib. 194 (K), Meosdun 680 ib. 50 (Sx), Meosmexre 974 ib. 1299 (Gl), 
Meosmor 972 ib. 1282 (Wo). Here may belong Mesebroc 1227 Ch 
(Montgomery). ‘The meaning given to méos is ‘ naoss, lichen ’, but 
it is probable that méos had the same double meaning as mos, i.e. 
‘bog, swamp’ and ‘ moss, lichen’. 

Messe Sa, St is found in early sources and no doubt a genuine 
old name of the stream. ‘The simplest explanation is to derive it 
from the adj méos ‘ mossy’ which is recorded once (B-T’) and may 
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have a counterpart in G Miesenbach (Fé). The monosyllabic Mees 
1266 and Meys 1247 &c. (if Mease is identical with Meese) tell 
against an original *Méose, derived from méos in the same way as 
Gréote from gréot. 

On Mesebrooke 1577 H see MERSEY. 


Meavy or Mew D 
Rises in Dartmoor and runs 6 m. to the Plym N of Bickleigh. On 
the stream are Meavy, Hoo Meavy and Good-a-Meavy. 

(on) Mewi 1031 KCD 744. 

Mewy3 Hy 2 (1328) Oliver Mon 135. Mewy 1291 (1408) Pat. 

Mewyheuet 1281 Ass 181 m 18 d. 

MEAVY (villages) : Maw 1031 KCD 744; Meuui 1086 Exon; Mew, 
Metwi! 1086 DB; Mewy 1257-80, 1371-2 Ep Reg ; Hughemewy 1242-3 
Fees 795 ; Mevie 1571 Subs (G). 

The form with v (Meavy) is due to a late change, which is well 
evidenced in SW dialects. In West Somerset we find [o-vis] for 
always, [ka-rvi] for carraway, [balvi, wo-lvi] for bellow, wallow (Krui- 
singa, Dial of W Som). BELLIvER D goes back to earlier Bellworthy 
(cf. Belworthi pers. n. 1428 FA). 

Metwi DB arose by a misreading of Mewi, the & being taken for 
&. In OE charters & occurs not rarely as a sign of et also in the 
interior of words. Cf. pr&er, wdGur for preter, uidetur KCD 770. 
The spelling & also occurs in Exon, as in SutpetrS (for -petret) 
f 58. ‘The form is of no value for the etymology. 

With Meavy must be compared Meweburghe 1240 For (Ep Reg), 
Meuborough 1608 For, the name of a boundary mark for Dartmoor 
Forest. ‘The place was near Plym Head, and is therefore to be looked 
for somewhere near the upper Meavy. ‘The second element is doubt- 
less OE beorg, and the name means Meavy hill. Mewe- is no doubt 
the river-name. 

The only suggestion I can make is that Meavy represents OE 
Méuwéa ‘ gull stream’. The regular ending -7, -y is to be explained 
as in OTTERY. With this name we may compare Mawpul 972 BCS 
1282, the name of a tributary of the Teme at Powick, Wo. The OE 
# is rather in favour of English origin, even if it does not prove it. 
The obvious objection against the etymology is the fact that the 
Meavy does not fall into the sea, but into the Plym some 7 miles 
from its mouth. But gulls are often seen a good way inland. Mawpul 
is a stream much farther inland than the Meavy. I saw gulls myself 
near ‘Tiverton on the Exe, at least some 15 miles from the Exe estuary, 
on July 20, 1926. A name such as Meavy need not imply that gulls 
are normally seen there ; place-names often arise as a result of an 

« Wanting in Exon, 
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occasional incident. I should add that no gulls were seen at the 
Meavy when I visited it in 1926. 

The Meavy is a stream of the usual Dartmoor type, and has nothing 
particularly characteristic. It is a pretty stream with a stony bed 
and clear water. Its course is winding and the current seems to vary 
between rapids and more slow-moving parts. 

If the name is pre-English, I have no definite suggestion to make. 


Meden Nt [mi-dn] 


Rises W of Mansfield and joins with the Maun near W Drayton to 
form the Idle (18 m.). 


Medine 1227 Cl, 1227 For Ch 12, 1 3 1232 For. 

Medme 1300 For Ch 12, 10. 

Modome 1338 Pat. Modme 1339 Pat. Modeme 1339 Cl. 

Meden, Meyden 1538 Duk 402. Meden 15765. 

Meding, Mayden, Midding brooke, Medingbecke 1577 H. 

Maden, Maiden 17th Duk 407. Meden 1750 Pococke. 

Medina IoW 
Divides the Isle of Wight into two halves, East and West Medina 
hundreds (12 m.). 

Medine (for Medme ?) 1196 HMC Rep. iv, app. 454 (G). 

Medeme 13th AD it; 13th Form Angl 277. 

Medme 1279-80 Ass 784 m 38 d. Mede n.d. Form Angl 279. 

EAST & WEST MEDINA hd: Est-, Westmedehundredo 1182 P ; Estdemede, 

Westdemed’ 1236 Ass 775 ; Est-, Westmede 1249 Ass 776; 1256 Ass 
778 ; Westemede, West-, Estmedme 1272 Ass 780; Est Medme (bis), 
West Medme (bis) 1279-80 Ass 784 ; Westmedeme 13th Harl Ch 112 
A 32; Est-, Westmedme 1345, Est-, Westmedeme 1349 Ipm. 
The names Meden and Medina are clearly identical in origin. 
Medina is due to a late, very likely arbitrary change. The etymology 
is to some extent complicated by the variation between -m- and -n- 
in early forms. The forms in -m- have the priority. Medme, Medeme 
(Mede) are the only forms that have MS authority in the case of 
Medina. Printed editions, it is true, frequently have 7 in the hundred- 
name (Westmedeine BM, -medine, -medenia 1345, 1349 Ipm), but 
the MSS have -medeme, -medme in the cases quoted. It is, of course, a 
well-known fact that in and m are often indistinguishable in medieval 
MSS, but in those adduced an 7 is generally marked with a short 
stroke. Moreover, -medeine is a very doubtful form. 

Forms with -n- are better evidenced in the case of Meden. But 
here also -m- is well evidenced. Modome 1338 Pat is the only possible 
reading, and Modeme is the MS reading in 1339 Cl, Modme that in 
1339 Pat (edd. Modeine, Modine). Medme is the reading in 1300 For ; 
in the MS im and m are generally kept well apart. In For Ch 12, 
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1 and 1227 Cl the reading is Medine, and it may be the actual form 
in 1232 For, which I have not seen. But I believe that Medme is 
the original form also in these cases and that Medine is a copyist’s 
error or due to a change m>n. 

The names go back to OE *Medeme, a derivative of OE medema 
‘middle ’. There was also a form meoduma, which may explain forms 
such as Modeme. The OE word usually means ‘ midway in size, 
amount &c.; middling ’, but the original sense was ‘ middle ’, and 
that sense is preserved in place-names. MEDMENEY Sx (OE Med- 
menige) is a place midway between Selsey and Thorney ; the meaning 
is ‘ middle island ’. MepDMENHAM Bk I would explain as ‘ the middle 
hamm’. ‘The sense ‘ middle river’ is eminently suitable for both 
rivers. The Meden is the middle one of three rivers that join to 
form the Idle. The Medina divides the Isle of Wight into two halves. 

The form with -n- is due to assimilation. Medme became *Medne 
and Meden. An analogous case is MATHON He, whose earliest forms 
are Matma DB, Matheme 13th PNWo. We may also point out 
Medinham 1276 RH for Medmenham. More difficult to explain is 
the shortening to Mede. But the form is found chiefly in the hundred- 
names. ‘These were originally OE *eastan (westan) Medeman ‘ east 
(west) of the Medina’. When these were combined with the word 
hundred, there arose long names with many nasals (ME *Fsteme- 
demehundred &c.). It seems to me perfectly reasonable that in such 
combinations the second m was lost owing to dissimilation or 
haplology. 


Medesing Mx 
The old name of Pymmes Brook, which rises near Chipping Barnet 
and falls into the Lea at Edmonton (Gover). 
Medesinge 1250 AD 1, 61 ; 13th ib. i, 203. | Medesingge 13th ib. ii, 58. 
Medesange 1256 AD ii, 71 ; 1261 AD i, 108. 
Medesenge 13th AD ii, 71. 
The remarkable interchange of -sing, -sang and -seng may be satis- 
factorily explained if we start from an original -s&ging, related to OE 
sigan ‘to fall, move, drip’ and the first element of SEABROOK Bk 
(probably *s&ge adj). S#ging might mean ‘slow stream’. The first 
element is no doubt OE m&d ‘meadow’. The normal form of this 
word in ME in Saxon dialects is mede (Heuser, Alt-London, pp. 42 ff.). 
A related name is probably (on) Metseg, (andlang) Metseg 1044 
(12th) KCD 775, possibly the old name of the brook that runs from 
High Cogges to the Windrush ; at any rate it was near Witney and a 
tributary of the Windrush. I take Metseg to stand for Méd-ség, 
whose second element seems to be a derivative of sigan, perhaps an 
OE ség from *saigi- (cf. OE rés from risan). A related word is 
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perhaps OE sag, whose meaning is doubtful, but may have been 
‘depression’. Skeat PNCa, under Sonam, points out G dial saig, 
sege, soga ‘a depression or swamp ’, which contain a stem *saig-. It 
is doubtful if Soham contains this element sag- or s#g- in spite of 
the form Segham BCS 1289. The first element of Métseg is pre- 
sumably OE mé#d ‘ meadow’. But Metsinc 969 BCS 1230 (Witney) 
may point to a different etymology of the name. 


Medestre Gl 


Apparently an old name of the stream that comes from Newington 
Bagpath and joins another stream at Kingswood. 


(on) Medestran (. . . ondlang streames) 940 (12th) BCS 764. 
See BALLESTRE. 


Medina. See Meden. 


Medlock La 
Rises near Oldham and runs to the Irwell in Manchester (10 m.). 
Medlak’ 1292 Ass 409 m 6 d (Midlak’ ib. 415 m 7). 
Medeloke (var. Medelake) 1322 (15th) La Inq 61. 
Medlakbroke 1391, 1392 Pat. 
Medlok c. 1540 L, 1590 Burghley ; Medlocke 1577 H. 
The early forms, as pointed out in PNLa, suggest a compound of 
OE m#d (méd) ‘meadow’ and lacu ‘a stream’. ‘The isolated 
Midlak’, if trustworthy, is due to shortening of OE @ after it had 
developed into a very close @. 


Medway Sx, K 
Rises near East Grinstead (Sx) and flows 60m. to the Thames 
estuary at Sheerness. Most of the early examples refer to the lower 
Medway, the district round Rochester. 
(fluminis) Meduuuxian 764 (12th) BCS 195. 
(in flumen) Medeuuzge 765-91 (12th) BCS 260. 
Meduwege 811 BCS 339. Meodowexge 860-2 (11th) BCS 502. 
(ad flumine) Meadowege, (op) Miadowegan, Mediwegan, (fram) Miada- 
wegan 868 (12th) BCS 518. 
Miodowege, (05 pa ea) Medewegan 880 (12th) BCS 548. 
(fluminis) Medweg 894 Asser. 
({andlang) Medweege 995 (12th) KCD 688 ; 1016 ASC (C). 
(andlang) Medewexgan 1121 (s.a. 999) ASC (E). 
(in to) Medeweege c. 1100 (s.a. 1016) ASC (D), 1121 ASC (E). 
Medweag, Meodeweage, Medewege a 1118 (12th) Flor. 
Medewege, Meodewage c. 1130 (12th) Symeon ; Medewege c. 1540 L. 
Medewaye 1184 Reg Roff, 1441 Pat ; -zwate c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. 
Medeweye 1227 Ass 358 m 19 ; 1243 Cl, 1263 Ass g12 m 38 ; 1271 Pat, 
1275 RH, 1279 Ass 369 m 10 ; 1343 Misc, 1431 BM. 
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Medewey 1241 Ass 360 m 4d; 1279 Ass 369 m Io. 

Medeway 1279 Ass 369 m 10 ; 1293 ib. 374 m 70 ; 1380 Cl. 

Medway 1281 Pat, 1325 Misc, 1586 Camden. 

Myddeweye 1271 Ass 364 m 2 d. Mydweyha 1487 BM. 

Midway 1469 Pat, 1575 S, 1577 H. Medwaie, Midwaie 1586 H. 

The numerous forms in Meodo-, Meado-, Miodo-, Miado-, though 
not in original charters, cannot be disregarded. ‘They point to an 
OKent Miodowege.. By the side of this are Meduwege in an original 
charter and Medweg in Asser. These latter seem more trustworthy. 
Those in Miodo- &c. may be due to association with OE meodo, 
miodo ‘ mead ’. 

The name must be a compound, and the second element may 
confidently be identified with the river-name OE Weg, Wege, now 
Wey, Wye. The first is perhaps Celt medu ‘mead’ (Gaul medu, 
W medd, OCo medu, Bret mez, Ir mid). From this stem are very 
likely derived Gaulish names such as Meduna (goddess), Medussa pers. 
n., Medugenus pers. n., Medubriga,and the river-names Meduana (now 
la MaYENNE) and Meduacus (see Holder). If the first element is 
simply the word for mead, the element may refer to the colour of the 
water, or the name might mean ‘the river with sweet water’ or 


the like. 
Meese. See Mease. 


Melchbourne Beds 
The old name of the stream at Melchbourne vil., a tributary of 


the Til. 


Milchburne, -bourn c. 1540 L. 

MELCHBOURNE (vil.) : Melcebvrne DB ; Melcheburn’ 1163 P &c. 

The regular early ch rules out of court the suggestion in PNBeds 
that the first element is identical with dial melch, melsh, which is 
OE melsc, mylsc ‘mellow’. The obvious derivation is from the OE 
adjective that is the base of ME mielch &c., Mod milch ‘ giving milk ’ 
(of a cow). That the adjective could be used also in a freer. sense is 
shown by OE primilce ‘ May’, ‘ the month in which cows can be 
milked thrice ’, and ME melch used of plants. The exact force of the 
adjective in the stream-name cannot be determined. It may have 
been ‘ copious ’ or ‘ calculated to make the cows give plenty of milk ’ 
(owing to fat pastures on the banks of the stream). 

With Melchbourne may be compared a lost stream-name in IoW, 
which is recorded in a place-name, now likewise lost : Meolcburnan- 
tune 982 (14th) Hyda (Melkburwtun, villa de Melkburne in later forms 
of the charter ib.). The place was near Newchurch ; Ceollingwudu 
in the boundaries is identical with Chillingwood in Newchurch. 
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Meolc may be OE meolc ‘ milk’, and the name may refer to milky 

colour of the water. But it is also possible it is OE meolc, mele adj 

‘milch ’, Cf. also MILKwELL Burn, a trib. of the Derwent (Nb) 
On a possible Oxfordshire name in Meolc- see Dorn. 


. 


Meole Brook Sa 


Rises on Long Mountain on the Welsh border and flows 16 m. past 
Cruckmeole and Meole Brace to the Severn at Shrewsbury. Also 
called Rea BRoox. 


Mola, -m c, 1130 Ordericus ii, 416 f., v, 134. Meolam ib. iii, 425. 
Mele ¢, 1200 (c, 1260) Gervase, 1291 Misc, 1577 S, 1577 H. 

Meole, Meole broke 1508 AD v. 

Mele broke c. 1540 L. Mele water 1586 H. 


MEOLE (vils.) : Melam 1086 DB ; Meles, Moele 1292 Ass 739 m 88. 


The early (AN) forms Mola, Meola, also Moele 1292 point to a 
pronunciation [4]. On AN eo, o for the sound developed from 6 
(Cont Fr we) v. Menger, pp. 70 ff. A sound [4] may correspond to 
OE [¢], 7-mutation of 6, or to é0. Also short eo is possible, but the 
common spelling eo rather suggests a long vowel. 

I do not see any way of explaining this name from a Germanic 
stem. I suggest that it is a counterpart of the Welsh Aron Fort (a 
tributary of the Machno). ‘This contains W moe ‘ bare ; bare hill’, 
and presumably means ‘ the river at the bare hill’. ‘There is a place 
on the Meole called Cruckmeole, near which is CRUCKTON (Cruge- 
tone DB). Cruck is W crug ‘ heap, tump, barrow ’, common in place- 
names. Cruckmeole I take to be a W Crug moel ‘ the bare hill’. ‘The 
river-name would then be a back-formation from the hill-name. ‘The 
back-formation must have taken place early. "The name Cruckmeole 
may have been understood to contain a river-name when it was first 
adopted from the Britons. 

If Meole represents W moel, it must be a relatively late loan, for 
W moel goes back to original *mazl-, and the change of ai to o1, later 
oe, did not take place very early. Names containing the sound were 
generally adopted with the intermediate sound @ ; cf. OE Cét- from 
W coed ‘ forest’. But o7 (oe) is found in the earliest Welsh records ; 
cf. Moilmut in an early genealogy, Loycr (Loegr) Ann Cambr s.a. 
895, and see Baudi8, § 51. The change cannot be later than the gth 
century, and it may well be earlier. In Shropshire the British language 
was preserved longer than in most parts of England. An OW ot 
might well have been replaced by an OF g. 

But possibly Meole might be identical with MuLE Wales. ABERMULE 
is Aber Miwl (14th) Brut (s.a. 1263), Abermyol 1291 Tax, Avermil 
15th W Worc. ‘The original form of Mule, however, is obscure. 
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Meon Ha 

Rises near East Meon and runs past West Meon and Meonstoke to 
Southampton Water (20 m.). 

Meonea a 790 (c. 1225) BCS 258. 

Meone (amnem ubi incole appellant Meone), (ofer, in) Medne 824 
(12th) BCS 377; (andlang) Meone, (on) Meone 826 (12th) ib. 3935 
(innan) Méone, (andlang, to) Medne 932 (12th) ib. 689 ; (aquarum 
cursus) Meone, (on) Meone 939 (12th) ib. 742 ; (be) Meone, (of, ofzer, 
andlang) Meéne 940 (12th) ib. 758 ; (on) Meone 956 (12th) ib. 953 ; 
(on, of) Meéne, (on) Meone 967 (12th) ib. 1200 ; (of) Medne 959-75 
(12th) ib. 1319. 

Estmain ryver c. 1540 L. 

From the river-name is derived OE Meonwaru ‘ people in the Meon 
district ’: 

Meanuarorum prouincia c.730 (8th) Bede ; Meanware mzgé (var. Meon- 
ware B, Meanwara O, Ca) c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede ; Meonwara snad 
826 (12th) BCS 393 ; Meon wara snad 939 (12th) ib. 742. 

MEON (vil.): (zt) Meone 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553; (xt) Medné 932 
(12th) ib. 689 ; (zt) Medne 956, 963, 967, 959-75 (12th) ib. 982, 1114, 
1200, 1319; Mene, Menes 1086 DB; Meonts 1154 BM; Menes, 
Mvenes 1162, Mienes 1163 f., Miena 1166 P. 

MEONSTOKE (vil.) : Menestoch, -stoche, -stoches 1086 DB ; Mene-, Mune- 
stok 1293 Ipm. 

The name varies between OE *Méon fem (obl -e) and Méonéa. It is 
improbable that Meone (obl) always means Méoné, though Méoné 
occurs once as the name of Meon vil. 

Bede’s Mean- is due to the common Northern change éo>éa 
(Ruthwell &c. ; cf. Bulbring, §§ 114, 222). The form indicates that 
we have to start from early OE @o (eu), not from io (zu). 

Maean-, Meanbroc temp Eadred Mon i, 456 (near Reculver, K) is 
miswritten for Macanbroc. See BCS 880. 

The diphthong é0 is probably analogous to that in OE Treonte 
from Trisanton, i.e. it is due to contraction after the loss of a con- 
sonant, as sorz. Ifso, Meon may be related to Gaul Moenus ‘ Main’, 
Pol Mien, Mianka, which belong to the root mez- in Lat meo &c. or 
the root mei- ‘ to change’ in OIr moin ‘ treasure’ &c. See Walde 
Wil, 240 f) Pedersen, \ 30 


Mere D 


Rises near Peters Marland and runs past Merton to the Torridge. 
The name is derived in some way or other from OE gemére 
‘boundary’, probably by back-formation from Maritanp and 
MERTON (Merland, Mertone DB), which mean ‘ the land (tin) on 
the boundary’. But OE (ge)méréa is possible. An aqua de Mere 
(Cuttlestone hd, St) occurs 1228 Ass 801. It was perhaps named from 
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some place Mere. Aqua de Mere 1279 For Ch 12, 2 refers to the pre- 
sent Shreen Water, on which is Mere, NE of Gillingham, Do. The 
stream is referred to as aquam provenientem de Mere in For (Domer- 
ham 654). 


On names containing OE gemé&re see Merry BRooK and Mersey. 


Merry Brook Wo 
Falls into the Avon W of the Isbourne and Evesham. 


Merebroc 709 (12th) BCS 125. 
Merbroc.988 (12th) KCD 662 ; Mzrebroc (12th) ib. 1368. 


OE Mér(e)bréc ‘ boundary brook’, a common name. Examples 
are : Merbréc 962 (11th) BCS 1088 (Upton on Severn, Wo). Mer- 
broc 11th Heming 362 (Tardebigge, Wo). Later examples are: /e 
Merbroc, Merbrok(e) 1282 For (Dean, Gl). Merebroc 1330 Ch 
(Rudyard, St; cf. MEERBROOK vil. near Leek). Merebroc 12th Y 
Deeds 1, 78 (Harden, Y; divided ‘ Hagelton’ and ‘ Hareden’). 
Merbroc Hy 3 Misc (in bounds of Herefordshire). Cf. MARLBROOK 
and PNWo 12f. 

Identical in meaning is MEREBECK, often found in early sources. 
Examples : Merebec 12th Y Deeds i, 126 (Nutwith, Y, a trib. of the 
Ure). Merebec 1218 FF (Wensleydale). Merebek c. 1220, Morebech 
1251 Furness 11 (apparently Dale or Doe Beck, the upper Ingleton 
Beck). Merebec 1321 Pat (Cu, a trib. of the Petteril). 

MEREBURN is also common in early sources. Examples : Mereburne 
12th FPD 109 et passim (Du, boundary between Gateshead and 
Heworth). Mereburn CWNS xxii, 72 (Alston Moor, Cu). Meare- 
borne 1550 Bowes 172, Mearburne 1597 Border (a trib. of the Liddel, 
Debatable Land). 

Mary Brook Wo (Pershore St Andrew, PNWo) may belong here, 
but cf. Maribroc(h) 13th AD i, 552 f. (Wellington, He), which seems 
to contain the pers. name Mary. 


Mersey Ch, La [mo-zi] 

Formed by the rivers Goyt and Etherow, the Mersey runs 70 m. 
to the Irish Sea. The name Goyt is sometimes applied to the Mersey 
above Stockport. 

Merse 1002 (11th) Thorpe p. 544. 

Mersham (acc) 1086 DB. 

Mersam (acc) 1094 (copy) Lancaster 794 ; 1130 P, 1140 (copy) La Ch 
368 ; 1142 (copy) ib. 279 ; 1149 (¢. 1195) ib. 319. 

Merse 1141-2 (copy) La Ch 277 ; a 1184 (c. 1315) Chester 269 ; 1200- 
41, 1232-56 (1268) Cockersand ; 1202, 1262, 1338 (14th) Whalley ; 
1229, 1251, 1270 Ch, 1246, 1263 Ass, c. 1350 (c. 1400) Higden it, 
104,10397 [rev 11,79); 1577 9. 

3427 U 
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Mersee 1209, 1241, 1303, 1317 &c. (14th) Whalley, c. 1350 (c. 1400) 
Higden ii, 104 ; 1387 Trev ii, 105 5 1577 5. 

Mersea 1387 ‘Trev v, 329- 

Mercee c. 1350 (c. 1400) Higden ii, 78. Merce 1387 Trev ii, 139. 

Merese 1228 Cl. Meresee 1394 Pat. 

Meresse 1276 Misc, 1298 LaIng,1362Pat. Meressee 1292 Ass 409m 25 d. 

Mereseie c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. Merseie c. 1350 (c. 1400) Higden 

Weng30r Mercy banke 1525 AD v. 

Mersey c. 1540 L, 1577 H. Marseyc.1540L. Marsee 15775. 
The suggestion made in PNLa that Mersey is an English name and a 
compound of OE (ge)mére and éa still seems to me probable. The 
suitability of the meaning ‘ boundary stream ’ is illustrated by the 
fact that in Misc (no. 2197) the phrase ultra meresse (used of a 
person who fled from Lancashire to Cheshire) is translated by ‘ over 
the border’. The Mersey in all probability was for centuries, from 
about 600, the boundary between Northumbria and Mercia ; see 
PNLa, pp. 227 ff. ‘The name ‘ boundary river ’ is therefore particu- 
larly to the point. The only thing that may tell against the OE 
Méreséa ‘ boundary river ’ is the genitive form of the first element. 
But this is not without analogies. MEERSBROOK, a place 2 m. S of 
Sheffield, on a brook, a tributary of the Sheaf, that forms the boun- 
dary between Derby and Yorkshire, was named from the said brook, 
which appears in early sources as Merebroc 1155-8 (1230) Y Ch 1451, 
Meresbroch 1153-4 (13th) ib. 1475, -brok 1154-9 (copy) ib. 1665 ; as 
Mesebrooke 1577, 1586 H. It is hardly necessary to have recourse to 
an old s-stem, as suggested PNLa (sub Mersey). 


Micheldever Ha 


‘The stream which rises near Micheldever vil. and falls into the 'Test 
at Wherwell, was in OE times called Myceldefer. 

(of, 05, innan) Myceldefer, Myceldeferes stream 901 BCS 596; (on, to) 
Myceldefer go4 (late copy) ib. 604. 

(into) Micel defer 1019 Hyde 247 f. (orig.). 

MICHELDEVER (vil.) : Mycendefr 862 (c. 1200, c.1225) BCS 504 f.; Mycel- 
defer gor ib. 596; go3 (15th) ib. 602; roth (12th) ib. 1161; 984 
(12th) KCD 642 ; (at, to) Myceldefer, et Micheldever go4 (late copy) 
BCS 604; Miceldevre 1086 DB; Micheledeura 1167, Mucheldefre 
1169 P ; Mucheldevr’ 1208-13 Fees 46. 

The name looks like a hybrid formation made up of OE micel < great ’ 
and the element, apparently a form of Brit *dubro- ‘ water, river ’, 
found in ANDover, Canpover. A hybrid of this kind is explicable 
on the supposition that there were two streams near each other 
called Defer, one of which was called Myceldefer for distinction. Or 
else Myceldefer might be a part translation of a British name with OW 
mor * great’ as first element. This is not absolutely unthinkable ; 
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such a name would indicate that the early Saxons in Hants had some 
knowledge of Welsh. 

Another explanation is perhaps preferable, however. Myceldefer 
might be due to popular etymology. There is a Welsh mign ‘ bog, 
quagmire ’, from earlier micn. A British compound name with micn 
as first element might have been made into OE Myceldefer. What 
suggested this possibility to me is the remarkable fact that the earliest 
OE form of the name is actually Mycendefr (862). The form is not 
in original charters, but it occurs in two different forms of a charter 
(BCS 504 and 505) and may very well be trustworthy. 


Midwin Sx 

An old name of the Ouse. In the examples below the Midwin is 
mentioned in connexion with Wellingham and Malling, which are on 
the Ouse. A bridge over the Ouse near Lindfield is still Midwyn 
(Mawer). 

Midewinde 1237 FF. 

Mydewynde, Myddewinde, Mydemynd (sic) 1249 Ass gog A m 31. 

Medewynde 1288 Ass 924m 55. 

The name is no doubt English. The first element is OE midde 
“middle ’. ‘The Ouse may actually be said to divide Sussex into two 
halves. ‘The second belongs in some way or other to OE windan ‘ to 
wind ’. Mydemynd is obviously due to dittography. It is possible 
that -winde is a derivative of an adjective ; OE winde possibly occurs 
in the sense ‘ curly ’ (B-T), and we may compare ON vwindr‘ oblique ’. 
But more likely it is derived direct from windan, being an agent- 
noun identical with OE -winde in edwinde ‘ vortex’ and the plant- 
names ber-, neder-, wuduwinde, all which denote creeping or winding 
plants. River-names derived from the base are Norw Vinda (several) 
and Windebrunnun 1016 (F6). Midwin is a name analogous to 
SALWARPE, SMITE and others. 

The Ouse is a very winding river, especially in the parts where 
Wellingham and Malling are situated. A meaning ‘ winding river ’ 
is thus very suitable. The only objection to the etymology 
suggested is the fact that a compound Midewinde is remarkable, 
unless we may assume that winde was used as a common noun in the 
sense ‘ tortuous stream’. But that assumption is unnecessary. Sal- 
warpe forms a very remarkable analogy. 


Mimram Herts 
Rises near St Paul’s Walden and flows 11 m. to the Lea at Herting- 
fordbury. 
I. (betweox) Memeran 913 ASC (A) ; a 1118 (12th) Flor. 
Mimeram c. 1130 (12th) Hunt. 
U2 
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Memaran 13th Wendover. Memmarran i 586 H. 
Mimram 1790 Herts County Rec u. 
II. Meéran c. 1000 (s.a. 913) ASC (B). Meran c. 1000 ASC (C). 


Meeran‘c. 1100 (s.a. 913) ASC (D). 
Marran 1577, 1586 H, 1598 Norden. Maran 1822 Herts County 


Rec 1. 

Of the two early types one must be wrong, but it is very difficult to 
determine which, especially as there are no trustworthy later forms. 
ASC (A) stands alone with its Memeran as against Méran (Meran, 
Meran) in the other versions. We have the alternative of taking 
Memeran in A to be due to dittography or the reading of the rest to be 
due to haplography. The testimony of A, the oldest text, is weighty, 
and its reading is supported by Henry of Huntingdon’s Mimeram and 
Florence’s Memeran. On the other hand, the fact that D goes with 
B and C against A is a point in favour of the shorter form. On the 
whole the longer form seems to have a better case. 

The OE form must have been Memere or Mere (Mere), obl 
Memeran &c. It follows that the late forms Mimram, Marran are 
artificial and due to direct or indirect borrowing from the chronicles. 
Harrison does not seem to know the name as a living one. He says 
that if Bene is the stream that runs by Bennington, ‘ the Memmarran 
[must] be the same that descendeth from Whitwell, for not farre 
from thence is Branfield, which might in time past right well be 
called Marranfield ’. 

The original form being thus very doubtful, an etymology of the 
name can hardly be attempted. If the longer form is correct, it is 


possible that the name is a derivative of the base mim- discussed under 
MIntT. 


Mindaldur Co 

Apparently an old name of the W arm of Warleggon river, which 

rises near ‘Temple in Bodmin Moor and falls into the Fowey. 
Mindaldur water 1241 (14th) Montacute. 


All that can be said with certainty is that -dur is Co dour (=W duwfr, 
dwr) * water, river’. ‘The rest of the name is doubtful, especially as 
we do not know for certain if Mindaldur was a river-name proper or 
the name of a place. If Mindaldur is a place-name, Min might well 
be Co, W min ‘ edge, brink’, and dal might be Co, W dail‘ blind ’. 
The name would mean ‘ the brink of the blind burn’. For names 
meaning ‘ blind burn’ cf. BLINDBURN &c. and Watson, p. 442, who 
mentions Gael Gollaidh, a derivative of goll ‘ blind’, and caochan, 
explained as ‘a rivulet so overgrown with herbage that it cannot 
see out of its bed’ (from Gael caoch ‘ blind ’). 
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Mine D 
The stream is mentioned under Shebbear hd, and we are told that 
the parson of Bradford was drowned in it ‘ iuxta pontem de Kynges- 
brugg ’. No place of this name is known in this part of the county, 
and it is just possible that Kingsbridge in S Devon is meant. How- 
ever, there may have been a bridge of this name in N Devon, and a 
tributary of the Torridge, e.g. the Waldon, may be meant. 


(aqua de) Mine 1282 Ass 181 m 4 d (=186 m 3 d). 


The form was apparently Mine with long i. A definite etymology is 
hardly possible with the material available. Ir min ‘ smooth, small ’ 
would do very well as a base. In Welsh is found the related mwyn 
“mild ’; min- may have existed in early British. The root men- 
‘small’ in Olr menb ‘small’ might also be thought of. Finally 
may be mentioned the Welsh stream-name Nant VINGuUL : Mincul, 
Uyncul LL (in boundaries of the episcopate of Llandaff). The second 
element is W cul ‘ narrow’. The first is doubtful. It might be an 
adj min corresponding to Ir min, but W min ‘ edge’ is possible. 


Minsmere Sf 
Rises N of Badingham and falls into the sea at Minsmere Haven 
(10 m.). The upper part is known as the Yox (from YOxFORD). 
MINSMERE (lost vil.) : Mensemara, Milsemere 1086 DB ; Minesmera Hy 
2 Mon v, 150 ; Mynnysmere 1385 BM ; Amynnesmere Havynne 1452, 
1458 Pat. 
Minsmere is an old name of Minsmere Haven ; -mere is OE mere 
‘lake ’, here used of a broadening of the river at its efflux. The late 
Patent Roll forms suggest that the first element is OScand mynni 
‘mouth of a river’, which alternated with the synonymous amynni 
(cf. Swed Amunng, a well-known place-name). The DB forms show 
somewhat strange reduction, but do not form an obstacle to the 
derivation suggested. The meaning of the name was originally ‘ the 
broad at the mouth of the stream ’. 


Mint We 
Runs to the Kent from the fells N of Kendal (7 m.). One arm is 
called Bannisdale Beck. Cf. DAUTHA. 

Mymid 1170-84 (1294) Ch. 

Mimed 12th (? copy) CWNS xix, 113 ; 1200-14 (1294) Ch. 

Mint 1230-40 (copy), Mynte, Mynnte 1222-46 (copy) Kendale i. 

MINT HOUSE, MINTSFEET (on the Mint) : Mimet 1086 DB. Muintsbridge, 

Mints Feete 1714. CWNS xix, 116. 

The original form was Mimed (Mymid). The spellings Mynud, 
Muned in the Rolls ed. of Ch are wrong. The MS has undoubtedly 
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Mimed (with a stroke to mark the 7) twice and probably Mymd 
once. The correct forms are in Records of Kendale. Muimed is 
supported also by Mimet DB. Mint, Mynnte Kendale are late forms 
due to the copyist. Mimed became Mimet and by syncope *Mumt, 
whence Mint. 

With this name we may compare MEMBLAND D (near an affluent 
of the Yealm) : Mimidlanda 1086 Exon, -lande 1086 DB ; Mymyland’ 
1242-3 Fees 770 ; Mimingland, Mimminglande 1238 Ass 174 ; Mim- 
mingelond 1282 Ass 181. 

The name seems to be formed with the suffix either of NyMET 
(i.e. -eto) or of Kennet (-étion). The base is very likely the root 
mim- ‘ to emit a certain sound ’, found in Skr mimati ‘ bleats, cries ’, 
Gk pil ‘to neigh’ &c. See Walde W ii, 243. Here may belong 
Norw mimra, Dan mimre ‘to babble’, Bav memmeln, memmezen ‘ to 
move the lips continually ’ &c. (Torp, Nyn et ordb). The Mint is a 
swift mountain-stream, for which a name meaning ‘ the brawling 
brook ’ would be very suitable. 

It is doubtful if there is any connexion with Gaul Mimate, now 
Mimat (a hill in Lozere ; cf. Holder) or Minden, Germany (on the 
Weser) : Mimidonensis 896, Mimda Einhard, Mimthum 798 &c. (F6). 


There is no reason to assume these to be original river-names. 


Misbourne Bk 
Rises near Gt Missenden and flows 13 m. past this and Li. Missenden 
to the Colne N of Uxbridge. 
Misseburne 1407, 14277 HMC xv App. vii, 130. Mysseburne 1412 ib. 
Messeborne 1475 ib. 
Missenden water 1577, 1586 H. the Miss or Mease 1847 Lipscomb. 
MISSENDEN : Missedene 1086 DB ; Mesendena 1154 AC ; Messendene c. 
1200 (c, 1260) Gervase ; Mussend. 1182 BM ; Mussenden (p) 1278 
ASS 220 
The first element of Misbourne and Missenden, as suggested PNBk, 
seems to be a pers. name Myssa. It is just possible, however, that 
it might be an old stream-name *Mysse, derived from OE mos with a 
jon-suffix. Cf. MEESE supra. 


Mite Cu 
Runs from Eskdale Fell through Miterdale to the Esk estuary at 
Ravenglass (8 m.). Miterdale Head is high upstream. 
Mighet (fishery) 1209 FF (St Bees 475). 
Mite 1292 Ass 135 m 19 d3; 1322 Cl, 1334 Ipm. Mite brooke C577. 
1586 H. Mitegarth (fishery) 1338 Cl. 


MITERDALE : Meterdal 1294 Cl; Myterdale 1322 Ipm; Miterdale 1334 
Ipm, 1586 H; Myterdell 1473 AD iv. 
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It is a lucky chance that has preserved the isolated form Mighet, 
which gives us an early form of the name. Mighet may represent a 
form with z or 7. Short zis perhaps indicated by Meter- 1294, which 
may have an e (long @) developed from ig in much the same way as 
the @in Northern nene ‘ g’ from OE nigone (Luick, Studien, p. 153 f.). 
Miter- is a Scandinavian genitive form Migetar. 

Mighet is presumably a British name containing the suffix -étion 
of KENNET or the -eto of Nymer. It may belong to the root meigh- 
“mingo’ in Lat mingo, Skr méhati, OE migan, ON miga &c. We 
might then compare the common Norw stream-name Migandi, lit. 

mingens ’, which denotes streams with a strong current. Or 
perhaps better we may adduce the similar root meigh- ‘to drizzle’ in 
Skr mégha- ‘ cloud’, mth ‘ mist, rain’, ON mistr, OE mist ‘ fog’, 
Du miggelen ‘to drizzle’. On both roots see Walde W ii, 245 ff., 
Torp, p. 319 f. Neither root appears to be recorded in Celtic lan- 
guages, but they are so widely distributed that one at least ought to 
have belonged to the Celtic vocabulary. 


Mole Sr 


Rises in St Leonard’s Forest and runs 30 m. to the Thames at East 
Molesey. Old name Emene (see EMEL), probably also Dork. 
aqua de Muleseia 1214 Merton ; aqua de Mules’ 1238 Cl. 

Moulsey River, the back River of Moulsey 1595 Sr Arch Coll xxvi, 143. 

Moule water, Molis 1577, 1586 H.  Molis riuulus 1586 Camden 149. 

Mole 1612 Drayton xvii, 1653 Walton. 

MOLESEY (vil.): Muleseg a 675 (13th) BCS 34; Muleseie 675 (13th) ib. 39; 
Muleseige 933 (13th) ib. 697 ; Muleseye 967 (13th) ib. 1195 ; Mole- 
sham 1086 DB ; Mulesia 1176 P. 

A back-formation from Molesey, whose first element is OE Mal 
pers, ni. 


Mole D 
Rises in Exmoor and flows past N and S Molton to the Bray at Meethe 
Bridge. Molland is c. 4m. E of the stream. ‘The old name was 
probably Nymer. 
Moll 1553 Pat (G). 
Mol, Moulebray water, Moulbray (consisting of Mol and Bray) 1577 H. 
Mole 1797 Polwhele. 
MOLTON : Moltona 1084, Nortmoltona, Sut Moltona 1086 Exon ; Nort-, 
Sudmoltone 1086 DB. 
MOLLAND:: Mollanda 1086 Exon; Molland, -e 1086 DB; Mouland 
1202 FF. 
Mole is no doubt a back-formation from Molton, whose etymology 
may be left open. 
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Monnow, W Mynwy He, Monm 
Rises at Hay Bluff NW of Craswall and flows c. 28 m. to the Wye at 
Monmouth. 
I. Mingui, Myngui c. 1150 LL passim. Mynugut, Mynui c. 1150 LL 
196. Mynwy 15th LL 341 (marg. note). Monnwy 15th ib. 
341 (do.). 
Il. Munuwi muda 11th Arch C 1882, p. 39 f. 
Mune c.1200(c.1260)Gervase. Moneryverc.1540L. Mone1577H. 
Monowe 1564, 1567 AD v. Munno, Munow 1577 S. 
Mona, Monbecke 1586 H. Mon 1602 Owen’s Pembr iii, 296. 
MONMOUTH : Aper Myngui (Mynuy), Castell Mingui c. 1150 LL ; Mone- 
mvde 1086 DB; Munemuda 1190 P; Munemuta, Monemuta 1191 
(c. 1200) Gir vi, 51, 55. W Trefynwy Owen’s Pembr iii, 296 (foot- 
note). 
The English form is an adaptation of W Mynwy [moenui] or a shor- 
tened Mynw [monu]. Mune c. 1200 may point to adoption at an 
earlier stage, but it may be a back-formation from Monmouth. 
Engl w is a substitution for W [9]. 

The ending -wy may represent various earlier suffixes. It might be 
-ouio-, as in CONWAY: Conguoy Ann Cambr s.a. 880, Brit Conovto-. 
The vowel of the first syllable may be Brit 7 or wu (or 0). The OE 
Munuwi does not tell against original 7, for that passed into [9] at 
an early date. ‘The probability is that the base is minu-, found in Co 
minow, menow ‘ small’, MBret mynhuigenn ‘ mie de pain ’ (cf. Walde 
W ii, 242). Monnow might be a derivative of minu-. But as the 
Monnow is a tributary of the Wye, it is quite possible that the name 
is a compound of this adjective and the name WyrE, W Gwy. The 
meaning would then be ‘ Little Wye’. 


Morda Sa 


Rises NW of Oswestry over the border of Denbigh and flows (c. 
15 m.) to the Vyrnwy E of Llandysilio. Morda vil. is on the stream. 

Mordaf 1295 Ch. 

Morda 1522 BM, 1577S. the Mordant brooke 1586 H. 

MoRDA (vil.): ? Clanordaf 1272, Lanhmordu 1302 Ipm. (Perhaps for 

Glan Mordaf or Llan Fordaf.) 

Mordaf seems to be a compound of OW *mor ‘ great’ (W mauwr) 
and a river-name Taf, from earlier Tam ; cf. Tame. The name would 
then mean ‘ Great Taf’. We have to assume that another stream 
was called ‘ Little Taf’; perhaps the stream that joins the Morda 
NW of Knockin was so called. Another possibility is that Mordaf 
is the Welsh pers. name Mordaf, on which see Bull i, pp. 5, 112. If 
so, Mordaf is a back-formation from Nant Mordaf or the like. In 
either case the final -f goes back to original lenated m. 
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Morlas Brook Denb, Sa 
Runs from W of Selattyn to the Ceiriog NE of Chirk. 

Morlas flu 1577 S. 

the Morles 1851 Bagshaw. 
The name is doubtless identical with Morais (Carm, a tributary of 
the Loughor) : Morcleis c. 1150 LL 140, that is, a compound of OW 
*mor ‘ great’ and gleis, W glais ‘a stream’. The initial g- was lost 
owing to lenation. We should, of course, expect a form Morles (or 
Morlais) in Saxton, but at such a late period unstressed a and e 
were no longer kept carefully apart. 


Must Np, Ca 
On the boundary of the Soke of Peterborough from Croyland to 
King’s Delph, perhaps the Old South Eau. 
Must 972 (c. 1200) BCS 1280 f.; (ripam) Must (1300-25) Thorney f 
168 ; (meadow at) Must 1304 ib. 124 d ; Must 1329 QW. 
Suthmustmuthe, Suthmustesmuthe 1244, Southmestemuthe 1286 (¢. 1350) 
Ramsey. 
A further instance of the name Must is Je Estmuste 1371 AD ii, 381 
(Sewardsley, Np). Must seems to be a derivative of the root meu-, 
which is found with various determinants in Engl mud, Du modder, 
ON mykr ‘ muck’, OE méos, mos ‘ moss’ &c. ‘The meaning of the 
root is ‘ to be damp or dirty ’. The same base is seen in Norw must 
‘fog; smell’, Shetl most ‘fog’. ‘To the same root belong Lat 
mustus ‘ fresh, new’, Gk pvdos ‘ wet condition’, MIr muad ‘ cloud’ 
(see Walde W ii, 249 ff.). ‘The name is probably Germanic. It may 
have meant ‘a muddy stream or ditch’ or ‘a muddy place ’. 


N 
Nadder W 
Rises near Shaftesbury and flows 18 m. to the Avon at Salisbury. 
The upper part is called the Don (from Donhead). 
Noodr 705 (12th) BCS 114. 
(on) Nodre 860 (15th) BCS 499 (prob. at Donhead) ; go1 (13th) ib. 
588 ; 984 (15th) KCD 641 ; 994 (13th) ib. 687; (to, be) Nodre 860 
(asth) BCS 500 ; (be) Nodre, (to) Nodre forde 955 (13th) ib. 917. 
Noddre, (be, of) Noddre 958 (13th) BCS 1030 ; (on) Noddre, (of) Noddre 
stape 937 (13th) ib. 714 ; 944 (13th) ib. 795. 
(andlang) Noddre, (innan) Nodre 956 (13th) BCS 98s. 
Noddre 1249 Ass 996 m 37 ; 1255, 1275 RH, 1279 For Ch 12, 2 ; 1300 
For E 225. Noddere 1275 RH. 
Nadder c.1540 L. Nader becke 1577, Nader 1586 H. 
It is very doubtful if Nawrum Rav is miswritten for Natrum and refers 
to the Nadder, as has been suggested (cf. Loth, p. 35). 
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The OE forms point to OE Nodr fem, obl Nédre, whence Noddre 
(cf. OE hlxddre from hl&dre). The base must be OW *Notr or 
*Nodr. It is no doubt Notr, a derivative with the well-known sufhx 
-tr- from the root sna- ‘ to flow, to be fluid’ in Lat no, natare, Gk 
vaua ‘fluid, well’, vapds ‘liquid’, W nazf, OIr sndm ‘to swim 5 
We may also compare Ir snuadh ‘ stream’, Gk vaw &c. (Boisacq, 
Walde). The Brit (S)natro- or (S)ndaira, later Notr, and with lenation 
Nodr, would probably mean ‘ stream, running water ’. 

Loth l.c. would derive Nadder from the old word for ‘ snake’ 
found in OBret natrolion ‘ water snakes ’, W neidr &c., but in sug- 
gesting this he was no doubt unaware of the OE forms of Nadder. 


Nanny or Long Nanny Nb 
A small stream which falls into Beadnell Bay S of Bamburgh. 

Nauny 1246 P. 

I take it that the form of 1246 should be read Nanny. I suggest that 
the name is a derivative of Brit nant- (W nant, Co nans) ‘ valley, 
brook’. The ending may be simply the plural or collective element 
found in Welsh as -2; cf. Pedersen, § 364, 5 ; WG, p. 203, and see 
Leen. The corresponding Welsh form would be *Nennz, but Nanny 
would certainly have been adopted before British 7-mutation had 
operated in such a word. Against this suggestion it may be objected 
that we should not expect the British change nt > nh between vowels 
to have taken place so early as this etymology of Nanny would imply. 
But we may point to OE Beornice from a Brit *Brigantic- by way of 
analogy. Besides, Nanny need not belong to the very earliest loans 
from British. 

‘he name Long Nanny seems to indicate that there was another 
Nanny, though no other stream of that name is known now. Very 
likely the ‘ short ’ Nanny was the stream, now called Brunton Burn, 
that joins the Nanny near its mouth. Under the circumstances 
the name Nanny, if it means ‘ the brooks’, is very much to the 
point. 


Nant-y-Waun He 
A tributary of the Garren. 

Nant Whayne 1556 AD v. 

Nantwhaynes Brookeside, Nant Wheyn is Broke 1582 AD v. 
The elements are W nant ‘ brook, valley’ and gwaun fem ‘ marshy land, 
moor, meadow ’, the y being the definite article, after which the g 
disappeared owing to lenation. Gwaun goes back to MW guweun, 
pronounced something like [gwayn]. The ay of the 16th century 
forms represents an English substitution of [ai] for the W [ay]. The 
name is correctly explained by Bannister. 
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Nar Nf 


Rises near Mileham and falls into the Wash at Lynn (24 m.). The 
stream runs past Castle Acre, Narford, Narborough. 

Castel Acre river c. 1540 L. 

Linus 1577, 1586 H. ; 

Nar, Narra Fluvius a 1641 (1723) Spelman, Icenia. 

NARBOROUGH (vil.) : Nereburh 1086 DB ; Nereburg (p) c. 1150 Crawford ; 

Nereburg’ 1250 Ass 563 m 8 d ; Narburgh’, Nerburg’ (p) 1242-3 Fees. 
NARFORD (vil.) : Nereforda 1086 DB ; Nerfordia 1176, Nareford, Nerford 
1195 BM ; Nereford (p) 1190 P, c. 1210-20 Bodl, 1250 Ass 563. 

The name Nar was very likely invented by Spelman. It is a back- 
formation from Narborough and Narford. The first element of these 
in early sources is Nere-, whose etymology is obscure. I suggest that 
Nere- is a derivative of OE nearu ‘ narrow ’, a noun *narwin- ‘ narrow 
place, narrow pass’. Narwin- would, by umlaut and regular loss 
of w before 7, give *neri, OE *neru; cf. lengu, strengu from lang, 
strang. ‘The name would first have been applied to the narrow pass 
through which the Nar runs at Castle Acre and West Acre about a 
mile east of Narford. Narborough and Narford would mean the 
fort and the ford at the pass. 

Linus 1577 is a back-formation from Lynn. 


Neen Sa, Wo 
Old name of the Rea, which falls into the ‘Teme at Rochford (18 m.). 
The name is preserved in Neen Savage, Neen Sollars (villages). It 
is doubtful if Neenton contains the name Neen ; see Bowcock. 
(in peere éa) Nen, (of) Nen c. 957 (11th) BCS 1007. 
NEEN (SAVAGE, SOLLARS) : Nene 1086 DB; Nene, Nene Bauvyn, Nene 
Savage 1255, Nen Solers 1274 RH ; Niensolers, Neinsavage 1341 NI. 
Nen(e) Np, Hu, Ca, Nf, Li [ni-n, nen] 
Formed by two arms, which join at Northampton, one coming from 
near Naseby, the other from near Daventry, the Nene runs past 
Peterborough and Wisbech to the Wash (go m.). ‘The lower course 
of the river has undergone many changes. In medieval times it 
divided near Peterborough, one arm running to the Welland, 
another to the Ouse ; a document of 1244 in Ramsey i, 193 f. tells 
us that Nene fell into Ouse at Benwick. In the 17th cent. this latter 
arm joined the Ouse near Outwell. See Dugdale, History of Im- 
banking (1662), p. 176, and Selden Soc xl, p. 361. 
(of, on) Nyn 948 (c. 1200) BCS 871 (Castor) ; (of, on) Nyn, (on pa €a zt) 
Nyn 964 (¢. 1200) ib. 1129 (Oundle). 
Nén 972 (c. 1200) BCS 1280; (to) Nen 972 (1121) BCS 1281 ; Nen 
a 1022 (c. 1200) KCD 733. 
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(neah pare 64) Nén (bis) c. 1025 Saints 11 ; New a 1085 (12th) ib. 12 
(Peterborough, Oundle). 
Nien 12th Lib El 4. ‘ 
Nene c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 1244 (c. 1350) Ramsey i, 194 ; 1247 Ass 
614 b m 36 d; 1268, 1332 Pat, 1275 RH, 1314, 1327 Ipm, 1338, 1348 
Ch, ¢, 1540 Le 

Nen’1228Cl. —_Nen, Nena 1247 Ass 614 b m 38, 38 d. 

Neen 1281 QW. Neene 1415 Pat, c. 1540 L. Nyne 1576S. 

The early forms of Neen and Nene point to OE Nén. OE forms 
with y are inverse spellings, due to the East Anglian change y > e. 
Note Hylpestun in BCS 871, yredland for eredland * ploughed land * 
in BCS 1129. We may thus start from a British base *Nén- (*Nezn-), 
for which two alternative suggestions may be made. 

The name may belong to the root *sneiguh- in Olr snigid ‘it snows, 
it rains’, snige ‘ drop, rain’, Lat ninguo, nix, Gk veideu ‘ it snows ’, 
Goth snaiws, OE snaw ‘snow’, perhaps Skr snéha- ‘ oil, grease’. The 
root seems to mean ‘ to snow’, but may have meant ‘to be brilliant’. 

Or it may belong to the root *neigu- ‘to wash’ in OIr mgid ‘ washes’, 
necht ‘ pure’, W nith ‘to ventilate’, Skr nénékti ‘to wash’, Gk vilw 
‘wash’, OE nicor, OHG nihhus ‘a water demon’ (note the s-sufhx). 

The base may be either *(s)neighu(s)n- or *neigusn-. Either would 
give Nén. In Celtic languages sn-suffixes are common. A more de- 
finite suggestion cannot at present be made as regards the formation or 
meaning of the name. The second alternative would seem preferable. 


Nent Cu 
Runs from Alston Moor to the 5 Tyne at Alston. Nenthead and 
Nenthall are on the stream. 

(shielings at) Nent 1314 Ipm (perhaps rather a place-name). 

Vent (sic) 1576 S, 1577 H ; Uent 1577, 1586 H. 

NENTHALL : Nentesbire (p) 1230 Gray (doc. relating to Hexham). No 
doubt -bire is the word byre. Hall in Nenthall is dial hall ‘ farm- 
house, cottage ’. 

Nent appears to be a form of W nant ‘a valley, a brook’ =OBret 
nant, Co nans. ‘The vowel may be explained in the same way as in 
Pente by the side of Pante (see Pant). Or Nent represents the old 
plural of nant, which was naint ; cf. nant Trineint Monm (a tributary 
of the Olchon) ¢. 1150 LL. Against this suggestion it may be 
objected that there is no obvious reason why the stream should have 
been called ‘ the streams ’ or ‘ the valleys ’. 


Nentemon Cu 

A lost stream-name. A stream near Gilsland must be meant. Temon 
is on the Poltross. Nentemon may be the old name of the upper Pol- 
tross or of a tributary of it. 
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Nenthemenon (bis) c. 1170 (copy) Lanercost i, 9. 

Nentement 1189-99 (copy) Lanercost viii, 1. 

Nenteton c. 1200 (copy) Lanercost i, 22. 
The first element is a form of W nant, perhaps identical with NENT, 
but Nent may here be a weakened form of Nant in an unstressed 
position. The second varies too much for it to be possible to make a 
definite suggestion. Also the element may have begun in a vowel 
or in A- or in ¢-, 


Neth Co 


A lost name of the Strat, which falls into the Bude near Bude. The 
present name is a back-formation from Stratton. 

Neth 13th Blanchminster, 1284 Ass 115 m 17 d (G). 

Neet, Nehet, Neht 13th Blanchminster. : : 

STRATTON : Stretneat 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553 ; Stratona 1086 Exon ; 

Stratone 1086 DB. 
Neth cannot be identical with NEATH in Wales, which is W Nedd. 
OE -neat is a decisive instance against this. 

Néth, which seems to be most probably the form at the back of 
the 13th-century spellings, apparently points to an early OCo *Nett. 
Such a name could be identified with Nerre in Germany (three 
different), evidenced from 1123 onwards. OCo th may be derived 
from various sources, as dn, tn (as in peth), zd (as in Co neith ‘ nest’). 
The name might be a formation from the root net- (or ned-) ‘ wet, to 
be wet’ in Gk voria ‘ humidity ’, vétios ‘ wet’, perhaps Skr nadi 
‘river’, Germ nata- in OHG naz ‘ wet’, Goth natjan (cf. Boisacq, 
Torp 291, Feist s.v. natjan). For formations with the sufhxes -no, 
-na see Pedersen, § 398. If the name belongs to this root, it would 
mean ‘ river, stream’ or the like. 

But it is tempting to derive the name from a British word corre- 
sponding to Olr necht ‘clean’. Such a word is the base of NETHAN in 
Scotland (Neithan 12th), according to Watson, p. 210, from Nectona, 
and Netuy (two different, Scotland). As pointed out by Watson, 
th indicates British origin. This derivation depends upon how a form 
Nect- would develop in British. ‘The ultimate result would be OW, 
OCo Neith. If Nect [next] passed, so to speak, directly into Neith, the 
suggested derivationseems impossible, for original Nect would give OF 
Neht, and the later Neith a form with OE p. But as th is the normal 
development in Welsh and Cornish of earlier ¢¢, it may be suggested that 
[xt] passed through a stage tt before it became th ; that is, [xt] may 
have been assimilated to ¢¢ (orastrongly aspirated Z). ‘This ¢# must have 
been palatalized, and an 7 later developed before it. Early Co spellings 
such as seit (=W saith), bruit (=W brith), leid (=W Ilwyth ‘ tribe’), 
gueid, later gweth ‘ work’ rather suggest such a development. 
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If we may assume that in the gth century the pronunciation was 
Nét with a palatalized and strongly aspirated ¢ and a lengthened 
vowel, we should get the requisite base for OE Neat, though ea must 
be due to sound-substitution. The later spellings with e, ee may seem 
to tell against this theory. The earliest Co document (Co Voc) 
usually has ez, ey in words containing original [ext], as eythinen 
‘furze ’, gueid ‘ work’ &c., but in Middle Cornish e is found, as in 
gweth ‘work’. Besides the 13th-century forms are not genuinely 
Cornish, but English renderings of Co forms, and e may have been 
substituted for Co et. 

OE Stretneat, the old name of Stratton, has as first element either 
a Co word corresponding to W ystrad, Bret strad ‘a valley’ or else 
OCo stret ‘latex’, MCo streyth ‘a stream’ (=MW ystred; see 
Owen’s Pembr i, 187). OE @ is a substitution for OCo a or e. 


Newerne Gl 


The old name of the stream that falls into the Severn at Lydney. 
Newerne is a place near Lydney. 

(rivulus de) Newerne, (per) Newerne 1282 For. 

Newarne 1282, 16th For, 1577, 1586 H. 
I suppose the stream-name is a back-formation from the place-name, 
which presumably means ‘ the new house ’. 

There is a somewhat similar name in Wales : NEVERN (Pembr), 
but the early forms of that are such as Nant Nimer Ann Cambr 865 
(corrupt in MS), Neuer Rees, p. 8, Nyuer Mab, Nanhever Gir vi, 


111. It is difficult to establish any connexion between that and 
Newerne. 


Nidd Y (WR) 
Rises on Great Whernside and joins the Ouse at Nun Monkton (ce. 
35m.). ‘The valley is called Nidderdale. Nidd par. is on the river. 
fluvium Nid c.715 (11th) Eddi 89. 
fluutum Nidd c. 730 (8th) Bede v, 19. 
Nide stream c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede (MS B: Mide Miller, Niide 
Schipper). 
Nid 1173-85 (c. 1300) Y Ch 513; c. 1200 Gervase; 12th (15th) Fount 
204, 206 f.; 1268 Ass 1051 m 8 ; 1276 RH, 1280 Ch, c. 1540 L. 
Nidd rath (15th) Fount 209. Nidde 1279 Ass 1057 m 15d; 1305, 1353, 
1439 Pat, 1320 Cl, c. 1540 L. 
Nyd n.d. (15th) Fount 555 ; 1293 Ass 1098 passim ; 1577 S. 
Nydde 1370 Pat. Nydd 1438 Pat. Nyde 1540 Fount M 1, 353. 
Ned 1268 Ass 1051 m 8 ; 1322 Cl, 1557 FF. 
Nthd 1190-1210 (15th) Y Ch 84.  Nygd c. 1298 (1498) Helagh f 145 d. 
NIDD (vil.): Nit, Nith 1086 DB ; Nid 1165 P, 1157 (14th) Percy. 
NIDDERDALE : Niderdale 1155, 1156, 1162, 1163 (15th) Y Ch 76, 80-2 ; 
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Niderd. c. 1185 BM; Nidderdale 1279 Ass 1057 m 15 d; Nederdayle 
1474 Ripon Ch 171; Netherdale 1577 S ; Niddresdale, Nyddrysdale 
1306-7 Y Inq iv, 148 f. 
NIDDERMIN (the mouth of the Nidd) : Nidderminne 1294 Ch. 
Nidderhowes 1306-7 Y Inq iv, 149 seems to be a height near the source 
of the river. 


The OE form was Nid or Nidd (gen -e). Occasional spellings that 
apparently point to a long vowel are not to be trusted. 

The name is distinct from Niru (Ayr), which is usually held to be 
a later development of Noovios Ptolemy (see especially Watson, 
p. 54f.). Against this may be quoted Bede’s Niduari, the name of a 
Pictish tribe, which is generally held to have been named from the 
Nith. But Watson, p. 175 f., gives good reasons for taking Nid to 
refer to a river in some other part of Scotland. This Nid, if genuine, 
may be identified etymologically with Nidd. 

A nearly related name is NeatH or Nepp (Brecon, Glam) : Ned 
c. 1150 LL; Nééd, Ned 12th Rees 55, 79; Neth c. 1129, Neht 1203 
Cart Glam &c. The earliest form is seen in Nido IA, probably Neath, 
Glam (on the Neath). We must assume that the river was called 
Nida, the place Nidon. ‘The former gave W Nedd owing to the 
change 7>e before d@. ‘The latter would have given W *Nydd, but 
the name of the place was displaced by that of the river. 

There are also related Continental names. Thus Nippa (a tribu- 
tary of the Main) is Nida 2nd, Rav, Nidda gth (F6). Nutep (Lotha- 
ringia) is Nita 1018, Neda 1121 (F6). 

Nidd (Y), however, cannot be identical with the common river- 
name Nid@, for such a form would have given OE *Ned. ‘Two alterna- 
tives suggest themselves. There may have been a side-form Nido-, 
also used as a river-name. If Nid in Bede’s Niduart is not identical 
with Nith, it rather tells in favour of this. Or there was once a place on 
the Nidd (Nida) called Nidon, and the latter supplanted the river-name, 
just as the river-name supplanted the place-name in the case of Neath. 

It can hardly be doubted that the common river-name stem Nid- 
is Celtic. Férstemann’s suggestion that the Continental names are 
derived from nid ‘ down’ is not satisfactory. Sturmfels, Ortsnamen 
Hessens, derives Nidda from a root nid ‘to roar, to flow’ in Skr 
nadd, nadi ‘ river’. No such root exists. Very likely we may derive 
the name from the root nez- ‘to be brilliant’, found with various deter- 
minants in Lat niteo, nideo, MIr niamde ‘brilliant’, W nwyf ‘ vivacity’. 
The meaning would be ‘ brilliant river ’ or the like. 


Noe Db 
Runs from Edale Head near Kinder Low past Edale to the Derwent 
above Hathersage. The upper part is called Edale. 
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Noue a 1300 AD vi. 

Now 1577 8. Nowe 1622 Drayton. 

the Neue or Nouius (from Newstole hill) 1577, 1586 H. 

From Noe is derived the place-name Nanione (for Nauione) Rav, 
Anavione Roman Inscr at Buxton (VHDb i, 226f.), the old name of 
Brough. Anavione no doubt should be read a Navione (‘ Anavione 
millia passuum’), a reading probable in itself and supported by 
Rav and by the river-name Noe. In VHDb i, 209, Anavione is held 
to be the correct form on account of censitor Brittonum Anavionen- 
sium in an inscription (c. 110) at Foligno (Italy). But Amavionen- 
ses may be the people at Annan (Scotland). 

Noe thus goes back to Brit Nauion-, which is related to NAaB 
(olim Naha, Napa; a trib. of the Danube), Nang (Nava Tac, 
Nawa, Naba 8th, Naha oth ; a trib. of the Rhine), Nau (Ndvua 1003 ; 
at Ulm); see Fé. The name no doubt belongs to the root (s)nau- ‘to 
flow’ &c. in Gk vdw, Skr snauti ‘ drips’, a root related to sna-, on 
which see NADDER. 


Nymet D 
The old name of the Yeo which runs 10 m. from near 'Tawton past 
Nymph, Broadnymet, Nymet Tracey and N. Rowland to the Taw. 

i) Nimed, Nymed 739 (11th) BCS 1331 ; (on, op) Nymed 739 (11th) 
iDalag2e 

(on) Nie (fram) Nymed 739 (15th) ib. 1333 ; (on) Nymed 974 ib. 1303. 

(pons de) Nymet 1282 Ass 181 m7 d. 

NYMET, NYMPH (villages) : (at) Nymed 974 BCS 1303 ; Nimet, Limet 
1086 Exon, DB ; Numet 1222 FF ; Nimet Traci 1275 RH; Numet 
Rolond 1374, Rolond Nymet 1375, Brodenymet 1381 Ep Reg. 

Nymet D 


Apparently an old name of the Mole, a tributary of the Bray, and 
perhaps of the Bray itself, as well as of a tributary of the Mole. 
George Nympton is on the Mole, Kings Nympton c. 1 m. from the 
lower Bray, and Bishops Nympton on the stream that falls into the 
Mole W of Mariansleigh. Nimet in the examples from Assize Rolls 
below is mentioned in connexion with Witheridge hd, in which 
Nympton is also stated to be. 

aqua de Nimet 1238 Ass 174 m 33 ; 1249 Ass 176 m 38 d. 

NYMPTON : Limet 1086 Exon (f 377 a, 499 b; according to VHD 
=George Nympton) ; Nimetona ib. ; Nimetone 1086 DB ; Nimeton 
1204 Cl; Nimeton’, Numeton’ 1238 Ass 174 m 33. 

Nymet is related to Gaul nemeton ‘ holy place’, Nemetes a tribal 
name, Olr nemed ‘ sacellum ’, nemed adj (in brdtha nemed ‘ the dooms 
of the nobles’), OW nimet, nyfet in names such as Gurniuet, 
Eidniuet, OBret nimet in pers. names as Iudnimet, W nyfed ‘a shrine’. 
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On place-names in Scotland containing nemeto- and meaning ‘a 
holy place’ see Watson 244 ff. Related are further Lat nemus, 
Gk vejos “a pasture ’, OSax nimid ‘ a forest sanctuary, a holy grove ’. 
See further Walde W ii, 330 ff., Stokes (nem), Torp 294, Boisacq 
(veyos). Opinions vary as to what root the words belong to. Asarule 
they are referred to nem- ‘to bend’, but Walde prefers nem- ‘to allot’. 

It is not certain what original meaning to assume for the river-name. 
Stokes assumes an adjective nemeto- ‘ holy ’, and that is particularly 
probable in personal names, such as OW Nimet, Gurniuet. Such 
an adjective would form the best starting-point. But the river-name 
may also be explained from nemeto- ‘a holy place or grove ’: ‘ the 
river at the holy grove’. The fact that places with names such as 
Nympton are to be found both on the Yeo and the Mole does not 
indicate, as suggested by Napier & Stevenson, Crawford 58 ff., that 
Nymet was originally a name of a forest, for the Mole was demon- 
strably known as Nimet in the 13th century, and there is nothing 
remarkable in the fact that two streams not far apart have the same 
name. Cf. the two Lews (D) and Lydden-Lodden, Divelish-Devils 
Brook (Do). 

There was possibly a stream called Nymet in So too. Nimet 744 
(c. 1350) BCS 168 was a place near Baltonsborough, and (on) Nymede 
842 (c. 1350) ib. 438 is a boundary mark for the neighbouring 
Lottisham. But it is not certain that a stream is meant. Nymed (So) 
Thorpe 644 may be a different place. 

NympsFIELD Gl (Nymdesfeld 872 BCS 535) is notonastream. The 
first element may be the Celtic nemeto- in the sense ‘a holy place’. 

The starting-point for the English name is the OW mmet (nimed) 
with z for e before the nasal; cf. W tyner, myfyr from Lat tener, 
memoria (WG, p. 87). OE spellings such as Nymed and later Numet 
point to an OE Nymed with a real y, at least alternatively. The 
explanation is the same as that of OE y in Lyppgen. The inter- 
change of final -d and -t is noteworthy, but has many analogies. 
See Introduction, Ch. V, 3. 


O 

Oare Water So 
Runs past Oare and Oareford to the East Lyn. Another name is 
Weir Water. 

ripam de Ar 1279 For E 154; 1301 MacDermot 145. 

Ore 1298 For (MacDermot 138) ; 1577, 1586 H. 

oar (vil.) : Ar 1086 Exon ; Are 1086 DB; Ar 1225 Ass; Har 1198 FF 

(Dy Owre 1577 ET: 

The OE form must have been Ar (with long @). If the name is British, 
as is probable, the British base must be Ar- (with short a), and the 

3427 3 
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OE long vowel is analogous to that of Tone. The Brit a was length- 
ened before the single consonant. 

Identical with Oare is in all probability Ayr (Sc): Ar a 1177, 
Are 1197 Johnston, Ar 1264 BM. The town was named from the 
river. ‘The same name is very likely Continental Ava, now Aar and 
Aur, tributaries of the Rhine (v. Holder and F6). It is true the 
quantity of the @ is not certain. 

Ara is connected by d’Arbois de Jubainville, ii, 172, with Gaul 
Arannus, Aronna, Arva, Arnus, which are derived by him from the 
root of Skr aras ‘rapid’ &c., i.e. with the root er-, or- in Lat orzor, 
Gk épvy, Germ rinnan &c., which is touched upon under Ar- 
Row and Earn. ‘The root denotes various kinds of movement, also 
that of running water. If the name belongs to this root, we have to 
start from a base *y-a@, which would mean ‘ running water, stream ’. 

But as p was lost in Celtic it is also possible to start from a base 
*pr-a, which might be derived from the root per- in W rhyd‘a ford’, 
Lat portus, Gk mdpos ‘in advance ’, zépos ‘ thoroughfare’, OE faran 
&c. (Boisacq s.v. we(pw, Walde W ii, pp. 39 ff.). We might compare 
ON Fara, river-name, Norw Faraa, the name of streams, bekkefar ‘a 
brook’. ‘The meaning of a name derived from this root would not 
be very different from that of the alternative just mentioned. 


O Brook D 

A small tributary of the West Dart just above Dartmeet. 
Ocbroke, Ocbrokesfoten 1240 For (Ep Reg). Wobrookefoote 1608 For. 

Presumably OE dc-bréc ‘ oak brook ’. 


Ock Berks 
Rises near Fernham and flows 18 m. to the Thames at Abingdon. 
(on) Aocceenen 856 (12th) BCS 4or. 
Atoccen 944 (12th) BCS 796. 
(on) Eoccen 931 (c. 1200) BCS 684 ; 940 (c. 1225) ib. 761 ; 959 (c. 1225) 
ib. 1047 ; (innan) Koccen (c. 1200) ib. 907. 
(on) Eoccen, (andlang) Eoccenes, (on) Eoccenforda 955 (c. 1200) BCS 906 ; 
(to) Eoccen, (ondlang) Eoccenes 956 (c. 1200) ib. 924. 
(on, andlang) Eoccene 956 (c. 1225) BCS 949, 977 ; 956 (c. 1200) ib. 950 ; 
968 (c. 1200) ib. 1224 ; c. 977 (c. 1225) KCD 1276. 
(on) Eoccenne 956 (c. 1200) BCS 949. 
(on) Eoccan 940 (c. 1200) BCS 761 ; 965 (c. 1225) ib. 1169 ; 968 (c. 1200) 
ib. 1221 3 1032 \(c.,14a25) CD GaG. 
(on) Oeccene 958 (c. 1225) BCS 1032 ; 968 (c. 1225) ib. r224. 
eee Eccenforda 955 (c. 1225) BCS go6 ; (innan) Eccen 959 (c. 1225) 
ib. 1047. 
(on) Ecene 956 (c. 1225) BCS gso. 
(on, of) Eccene 958 (c. 1225) BCS 1028 ; 977 (c. 1225) KCD 1277. 
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Ocenne wyllas 953-5 (12th) BCS goz. 
Occenes (grestun dic) 955 (c. 1225) BCS 906; Occenes (gzerstun) 956 
(c. 1200) ib. 924. 
Eoche W 1, Hy x (c. 1225) Abingdon ii, 10, 64 f. 
Ocke Hy 1 (c. 1225) Abingdon ii, 172; 1241-2 Ass 37 m 29; Hy 3 
Berk, c. 1540 L, 1586 Camden. Okke 1248 Ass 38 m 25. 
Ock1336 Paty is74\5, Och, Oche, Ouke c. 1540 L. 
OCK MILL (Abingdon) : Ocke 1276 RH. 
ock hd: Ocke 1241-2 Ass 37; Okke 1248 Ass 38; Oke, Ock, Ock’ 
1276 RH. 
The name has been aptly derived by Bradley, Ess & St i, 25, from 
the Celtic word for a salmon, MW ehawc, W eog, OCo ehoc, MBret 
ehoc, eheuc &c., Olr é0, Gael iach. 'The early form is seen in Lat esox, 
‘a pike ’, held to be a Celtic loan-word. OE Loccen must then go 
back to a derivative of the Celtic word. It is somewhat doubtful if 
we can rest content simply with a derivative formed by the addition 
of a suffix such as -end or -ond, for the English form, curiously enough, 
shows a long c (Hoccen &c.), which is also a necessary starting-point 
for the later development. A derivative of the British word with a 
suffix such as -ond should have given OE Eocen. 'There might have 
been an oblique form of that with syncope, OE Eocne, where the 
vowel might have been shortened and the c lengthened, but the 
oblique forms never show syncope. ‘The only suggestion I can make 
is that the gemination might be due to hypocorism; cf. WG, 
p. 133. Evenif the gemination should have taken place early enough 
for the kk to have given an OW cA, it would explain the OE cc. A 
name of this kind, which would have meant ‘ the salmon river ’, 
might well have been a pet-name originally. It is noteworthy that 
another British name of the Ock is known, viz. Cearn (v. CERNE). 
However the short vowel and long cc is to be explained, a form 
Eoccen is the base to start from. The eo later became [¢], indicated 
by the spelling Oeccen, or e (Eccen). Occen occurs occasionally in 
OE charters, but only in transcripts. It must be due to a change 
éo>ed>0. We should really expect the final stage to have been 
* Yock rather than Ock ; cf. yowe ‘ewe’ from OE eowu. But the loss 
of e has analogies in AUSTERFIELD (olim Oustrefeld &c.) Y and 
OusTERLEY (olim Oustre) Du, which contain OE eowestre* ‘a sheep- 
fold’. 'The loss of e is no doubt a sandhi phenomenon, which would 
take place after prepositions, such as OE et. 


Ogwell D 
East and West Ogwell are on two tributaries of the Lemon. Both 
would seem to have been once Ogwell. 


t Bradley, EHR xxxvi, 299. 
X 2 
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(to) Woggan wylle 956 (copy) BCS 952. Woggawill lacu, Wocgawilles 
hafod, Wocggawilles heafde 1oth ib. 1323. 
OGWELL: Oghauuille, Woguuuel, Wogeuuil Exon ; Wogewille, Wogwell DB. 
The first element must be a personal name Wogga, which may be 
related to Wocc, -a. 


Okement D 

E and W Okement rise near each other at Okement Hill in Dartmoor 
and unite at Okehampton. The Okement from there runs on g m. 
past Monk Okehampton to the Torridge N of Hatherleigh. 

Okem 1244 Ass 175 m 48 d. 

Okemund 1282 Ass 181 m 5; 186m 5. 

Ockment 1575 S, 1797 Polwhele. Ocus 1586 H. 

OKEHAMPTON (the examples of the two Okehamptons are given together): 
Ocemund, Occemund 851 ff. (13th) Ant Glast ; Ocmundtun c. 970 BCS 
1245 ; Ocmondtun c. 970 ib. 1247; Ochefiitona, Monacochamentona 
1086 Exon ; Ochementone, Monvchementone 1086 DB ; Ockementon 
1238, Hokementon 1268 FF ; Okemeton’ 1242-3 Fees 755 ; Okmanton’ 
1244 Ass 175 m 48 d ; Okmunton’ 1249 Ass 176 m 32 d ; Ockumpton, 
Ocumtune, Okementon 1275, Ochamton 1276 RH. 

Okem 1244 is a modification of an earlier form under the influence of 
early forms of the place-name Okehampton (Okemeton or the like). 
The old form is preserved in Okemund 1282, which agrees with OE 
Ocemund as a place-name and the first element of Ocmundtun. It is 
difficult to say if the e in Ocemund is original or intrusive. 

The name is clearly British. Brit c placed between two voiced 
sounds would be lenated to g, but c may be explained as an English 
substitution as in Icene (IrcHEN). If Ocmund is the earlier form, 
however, it may be due to the phenomenon known as provection 
(WG, p. 183; Baudis, § 138). In Welsh a media is often unvoiced 
or partly unvoiced before certain consonants, among them m, as in 
W Coetmor (W coed ‘ wood’). 

The first element is evidently the Celtic adjective aku-, Ar oku- 
‘swift ’ found in OW diauc ‘ lazy’ (W diog, OCo dioc, Bret diec), 
corresponding to Skr deu-, Gk dvs, Lat dcior. This word is found 
in the Welsh river-names OGMoRE, W Ocwr (Ocmur LL), and 
OcweN.’ This has been suggested already by Bradley, Miscellany 
13. The second part of the name is far more difficult to determine. 
Bradley suggests a derivative of the root in W myned ‘to go’. I 
would rather suggest identity with the river-name Mint (from 
Mimed). In a compound with the first element stressed -mimed 
would lose its vowel early and m would become n. But it is possible 
that -ment represents a suffix related to -mina in Gaul Sumina, 


* From Ogfanw (-fanw=W banw ‘a pig’) J. Lloyd-Jones, Bull ii, 112. 
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Vimina, something like -miniia or -miniio-, whence -mined,, -minid’. 
In either case we must assume that a vowel was lost early between n 
and d and that OE u was substituted for a Brit [9] developed from the 
originally unstressed 7 (cf. MoNNow). 


Olchon He 
Rises in the Black Mountains and_falls into the Monnow at Long- 
town (7 m.). 

Elchon c. 1150 LL. Elkon 1577 H. 

Holizham, Holzham 13th AD v. 

Olcon 1577 S, 1586 H. 

Otway Monm appears in LL (once) as Elgui by the side of Ilgut, 
YU(g)ut. ‘The Welsh form is really Yizoy (Owen iti, 297). The o appears 
to be an English substitution for W y ; cf. MonNow. This suggests 
the possibility of starting from a base Yichon for Olchon, written 
Elchon in the only example in LL. This would explain the curious 
interchange of e and o. ‘The British base must have contained a com- 
bination /k, which became W Ich regularly. 

I derive the name from the adjective for ‘ bad, evil’ found in OIr 
olc, olcc, Ir olc. It is a curious fact that there is an Olr side-form 
elc, but I do not think we can take the Irish interchange of olc and elc 
into consideration in explaining the name Olchon. Ir olc represents 
earlier ulk-; cf. Ir Olcdn pers. n. from Olr Ulcagnos (Inscr). The 
stem ulk- is well evidenced in Gaulish names (v. Holder). Thus 
Ulkos is recorded as a pers. n. ‘The ORCONTE, a tributary of the Marne, 
is Ulcum 1147 (Dict Top, Marne), and Ulca river (c. 500), though 
referred to as tutela Gepidarum, may be a Celtic name. Holder gives 
a Welsh Wich, apparently as a personal name, but it appears to be 
inferred from certain place-names, as Ammuwlch, Cefn-, Llanamulch, 
Llechylched, which are adduced by Rhys, Lectures, p. 398, as con- 
taining cognates of Ulcagnos. But the correct forms are Amluwch, 
Cefnamlwch, and Llechylched is obscure. Llanamwlch is presumably 
Llanhamlach (near Brecon). 

I suppose the stem w/k- in all the Gaulish names adduced is that of 
Olr olc. This is usually held to be a cognate of Lat ulcus, ulciscor, 
Gk éA\cos ‘ wound ’ (see MacBain, Pedersen, § 78, Walde). ‘The base 
of Olchon would be * Ulcona with the suffix -ond of W afon and river- 
names such as Awona, Divona &c. The originally pretonic u gave 
W y regularly. 


Onk or Unk Sa 
Falls into the Clun at Clun. 
Onkec.1540 L. Ouke 15775. 
No etymological suggestion can be made with the material available. 
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Onny Sa [oni] 
The East Onny, which rises under Stiperstones N of Ratlinghope, 
and the West Onny, which rises on Corndon Hill, join at Eaton 
near Myndtown and run united 11 m. to the Teme at Bromfield. 
Onibury is on the river. 
Onye 1236, 1260-70 Eyton xi, 183, 262 ; 1301 For. 
Onie c. 1240 Eyton v, 33 ; E 1 (19th) Haghmon f 365. 
Onyne 1260-70 Eyton xi, 262. 
Oneye 1301 For. Oney c. 1540 L, 1577 H. Ony, Onny 1577 8. 
Oneie 1586 H. 
onrBuRY (vil.): Aneberie 1086 DB; Onibur’ 1255 RH; Onyesbur’, 
Onebur’ 1256 Ass 734 m 19 d ; Onnibery 12.66 Pat. 
On Bow for the West Onny see Bow Brook. ‘The East Onny is 
Warren 1577 S, H. The origin of this name is obscure. 


Onny He 
A former name of Pinsley Brook, a tributary of the Lugg. 

Onye 1250 Baddeley, PNHe. Oney1577 55 1H. 
Onny is probably a derivative of W on, onnen, ‘ashes, ash-tree’ ; 
cf. Co onnen, Bret ounnenn, OIr huinnius, Lat ornus. 'This is suggested 
already by Duignan, Shrops Arch §S, 2nd ser, ix, who proposes a 
W *Onwy as the base. The meaning ‘ash river’ suits the Sa Onny 
extremely well, for ash-trees are very frequent all along the river and 
inits valley. ‘The exact history of the name is not quite clear. A Welsh 
*Onwy would not explain the form Onny ; we expect such a name to 
give either *One (*Onne), if adopted early, or *Onnow, if adopted 
late ; cf. the forms of MoNNow and Lucca. If Onny represents a form 
with a British derivative suffix, we probably have to start from a base 
*Onnio- or *Onnid-, adopted before Welsh umlaut had taken place, 
but after the operation of Engl 7-mutation. But it is possible that the 
ending is simply OE éa; cf. the forms of Perry Sa. If so, the name 
was originally identical with ANN Ha. The vowel is due to Brit 0 
having become, by substitution, OE dark a (0), the OE sound nearest 
Brit o before nasals. In West Midland the OE sound usually gives 
ME, Mod 0. DB’s Aneberie shows the a. The regular single n is 
somewhat remarkable, but not without analogies. 


Ore Sf 
The part of the Alde below Aldeburgh to Orford Haven. 
Orus 1577 H. Ore 1735 Suff Trav. 
ORFORD (vil., port) : Oreford 12th, 1305 BM ; 1212 Fees 135 ; 1275 RH; 
Oreford’ 1190 P, 1223 Cl; Orfordie 1255-8 BM. 
Ore is a back-formation from Orford, whose first element is OE dra 
‘bank, shore’. ‘The Ore runs almost ro m. along the coast, being 
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separated from the sea by a narrow neck of land. The ford was 
naturally ‘ the ford at the sea-shore ’. 


Orwell Sf 
The seaward reach of the Gipping. 
I. (into) Arewan c. 1100 (s.a. 1016) ASC (D). 
(into) Arwan 1121 (s.a. 1016) ASC (E). 
Arewe a 1118 (12th) Flor ; c. 1130 Symeon. 
II. Orewell1341 Pat. Orwell 1575 S, 1586 Camden 257; 1735 Suff Trav. 
IIT. Gre, Urus 1577, 1586 Hh. 

ORWELL HAVEN : (portus) Orewell’ 1216, 1223 Cl; Orewell 1275 RH ; 
Orewelle 1346 Misc, c. 1386 Chaucer, Prol 277 ; Orwell 1370 Pat ; 
Erewell 1340 Misc. 

An interesting, though hardly trustworthy, statement is found in 
Misc 1708 (A.D. 1340) to the effect that the Port of Erewell takes its 
name from a well (fonte) called ‘ Erewell ’ in Rattlesdene, 15 leagues 
from Ipswich. Rattlesden is near the source of one of the arms of 
the Gipping. 

It is often difficult to determine if Orwell in early quotations refers 
to the river or the port. Originally the name would have been applied 
to the river. 

The identification of the OE forms Arwan, Arewan is doubtful. 
The Chronicle only states that the Viking army went from London to 
Arwe and up it to Mercia. Arwe would seem to have been one of 
the Sf or Nf rivers, and Orwell is the river most reasonable to think 
of. The Stour, the Blackwater, the Waveney, the Yare seem excluded, 
as the early names of them are known. Direct connexion between 
Arwe and Orwell is possible, if Scand influence is assumed. A Scand 
* Arua would become *Qrua by w-umlaut. It is true u- and w- 
umlaut is rare in ODanish, but it took place before 7, where the 
9 later passed into @ ; cf. hgr ‘ flax’ (from *harya-). Scandinavian- 
ized *Orua might have been reintroduced into English as Orwe. 
*Orwanwella would give *Orwewelle and by haplology Orewelle. 
Or Scand *Orua : *Oruu (>*Qru) might have given rise to *Ora: 
*Oru, whence late OE Ore, gen Oran. Harrison’s Ure perhaps points 
to OE long 6, while the Scand form would have given short 0, But 
Harrison is not very trustworthy, and association with OF dra is 
possible. 

It might be objected against Scand influence that in Sf the Scand 
element in place-names is slight. But there must have been a good 
many Scandinavian settlers in Suffolk. Besides the name of a river 
so important as the Orwell must have been widely known among 
Scandinavians in England. 

The etymology of Arwe is the same as that of ARROw Wa, YARROW 
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La. If the name Orwell is unconnected with OE Arwe, its first 
element is presumably OE dra ‘ bank, shore ’; cf. ORE. 


Otter So, D 
Rises at Otterford in So and flows 24 m. past Upottery, Mohuns O., 
O. St Mary, Venn O. and Otterton to the Channel at Ottermouth, 

(on) Othery 963 (c. 1350) BCS 1104. 

(on) Otrig 1061 (1227) Canterbury Doc R 51.1 

aqua de Oteri 1238 Ass 174 m 28 ; n.d. Oliver Mon 252. 

aqua de Ot’y 1244 Ass 175 m 38 ; aqua de Ott’y 1249 Ass 176 m 29. 

aqua de Otri n.d. Oliver Mon 252. 

Oter river, Oterey c.1540L. Autri, Otterey 1577 H. Ottery 1724 Defoe. 

Autre 1750 Pococke. Otter 1797 Polwhele. 

OTTERY : Otheri 963 (c. 1350) BCS 1104; Upotert 1005 KCD 714; Otrig 
land 1061 (1227) Canterbury Doc; Otregiam 1061 (1227) KCD 810 ; 
Otegia 1061 (copy) Fr ; Otri, -a, -t, Otert 1086 Exon ; O77, -e, -t, 
Otrei 1086 DB ; Otrevum 1125 (copy), Otri c. 1145 Fr ; Fenotri 1159 
PY Ore i219 8 P: 

OTTERFORD: Oteriford 854 (12th) BCS 476 ; Otriford 1225 Ass; Oteryford 
1238 Ass 174 m 27 ; Oterford 1243 Ass. 

OTTERMOUTH : Ot’mue 1238 Ass 174 m 29 d ; Otryesmue 1244 Ass 175 m 
38 ; Ot'imue 1249 Ass 176 m 29 d ; Oterimouth 1297 Cl; Otyrmouth 
havyn 15th W Worc. 

OTTERTON : Otritona 1086 Exon, -tone 1086 DB, -tonia 1254 BM. 

Ottery or Attery D, Co 
Rises at Otterham (Co) and flows c. 14 m. to the Tamar NE of Laun- 
ceston. It forms the boundary between Devon and Cornwall. 

Otery 1284 Ass 111 m 37 (G). 

Oter 1284 Ass 115 (G). 

Atery 1520-6, Atrye wat’ 1539 Court R(G). Alterey c. 1540 L, 1577 H. 

Acre 1575 58. Altre 1612 Drayton (map). 

OTTERHAM : Otrham 1086 DB; Oterham 1332 Ipm. 

Otter is a late back-formation from Ottery. Oter for Ottery Co seems 
likewise to be a back-formation, unless the form is miswritten. 

The river-name Otter, for earlier Ottery, has often been derived 

from otter, the animal. Defoe 1724 mentions that the river is said 
to have got its name ‘ from the multitude of otters found always in 
that river’; he himself doubts the correctness of the derivation, 
because there does not seem to be a greater abundance of otters in 
the Otter than in other rivers of the county. The statement shows, 
however, that otters must have been found in the river in the 18th 
century, and in abundance. There seem to be otters still in the 
Otter, and the West Devon Otter Hounds meet at Honiton? (on the 


* Supplied by Mrs. Rose-Troup of Ottery St Mary. 
2 According to Mrs. Rose-Troup. 
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Otter). In the circumstances one would, if possible, derive the name 
from OE Oter-éa ‘ otter river’. This was the old name of Beaulieu 
River or of Dark Water, Ha, near which is Otterwood. Early forms are: 
Hotere 1235 Cl, Otere Christchurch ii, f 37. Orrerwoop is Otreorde 
DB, Hoterwod’ 1235 Cl. Oteraha is found in Germany. Otter, of 
course, occurs in many old stream-names. Cf, ATTERBURN BROOK 
Wo (Oterburnan 1038 Earle 239), OTTERBURN BECK Y, OTTERBOURNE 
Ha (vil.), OTTERBURN Nb (vil.), OTTERPOOL, OTTER’s Poot La (PNLa), 
OTTERPOOL K (Lympne) : Oteres pole 1035 BM. 

Derivation of Ottery (OE Otrig, Oteri) from Oter-éa is possible, 
if we assume that the old genitive and dative in -ie, -i has been general- 
ized. ‘This seems a possible assumption. Oteriford would contain 
the genitive. Ottery vil. would originally have been xt Oterie. 
These names would help the gen and dat form to prevail. Also 
the analogy of the numerous stream-names in -7 would have played 
a part. 

The same explanation seems possible for Ottery Co, though there 
would not be the same particular reasons why the gen and dat 
form should prevail. Otterham I take to go back to OE oterhamm 
“hamm where otters were common’. It should be added that in 
the part of Cornwall where the Ottery runs, place-names of English 
origin are numerous. 

The late forms Autri, Autre for Otter and Atery &c. for Ottery 
are due to particular south-western developments of OE 0. They 
are of no importance for the etymology. 

Ortery (h. near ‘Tavistock) is unrelated to Otter. It is Odetreuua 
Exon, Odetrev DB (Odan tréo). 


Ouse or Great Ouse Np, Bk, Beds, Hu, Ca, Nf [u-z] 

Rises near Biddlesden (in Np) and flows past Buckingham, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, Ely to the Wash below King’s Lynn (150 m.). ‘The 
Little Ouse, which joins the Great Ouse 5S of Southery, rises near 
Blo Norton and forms the boundary between Sf and Nf. It is c. 
30 m. long. 

(on) Usan 880 (c. 1125) Treaty (Beds, Bk). 

? Wusan go5 ASC (A). Wiisan c. 1100 (s.a. 905) ASC (D). 

(neah pzere é4) Usan c. 1025 Saints 13; (amnem) Usan a 1085 (12th) ib. 
14 (Buckingham) ; (andlang) Usan 1121 (s.a. toro) ASC (E). 

Use, Use (staepe) 937 (late copy) BCS 712 (Bk). (inon, andlang) Use 
979 (c. 1200) KCD 621 (Bk). (into, andlang) Use 1012 (12th) Proc 
Soc Ant i (Hu). 

Usa a 1118 (12th) Flor ; c. 1130 (12th) Symeon (s.a. 916). 

Vsa 1228 For Ch 11, 1 (Bk). 

Use c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase (Np, Bk), 1278 Ipm (Np), 1279 RH (Bk), 
1281 RH (Hu), 1308 Pat (Beds), c. 1350 (c. 1400) Higden vi, 414. 
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Vse 1228 For Ch 11, 1 (Bk), 1228 Ass 341 m1 d (Hu), 1247 Ass 4 m 27 
Beds). 
oe eh (c. 1350) Ramsey i, 194 et passim (Hu), 1300 For E 38 (Hu), 
c. 1540 L (Beds). 
Husee 1370 Pat (Hu). 
Ouse 1279 RH (Beds), 1314 Pat (Lynn), 1367 Cl (Beds), 1387 (c. 1400) 
Trev vi, 415 3 1574.5 (Nf). 
Owse 1279 RH (Beds), 1547 FF (Hu). 
Ousee 1334 Ipm. Owse magna 1575 S. Ouge 1577 H. 
LITTLE OUSE : Owsa parua 1575 S; Little Ouse 1735 Suft Trav. 
Ouse Y [u-z] 
Formed by the confluence of the Ure and the Swale at Myton, it 
runs to its confluence with the Trent at Faxfleet (45 m.). 


(of, on) Usan 959 (c. 1200) BCS 1052 ; (andlang) Usun 963 (14th) BCS 
1112 ; (andlang) Usan 963 (14th) BCS 1352. 

(andlang) Usa 1066 ASC (C) ; (betwyx) Vsan 1121 (s.a. 1069) ASC (E). 

Usa (Vsa) a 1118 (12th) Flor, c. 1130 (12th) Symeon, 1155-65 (15th) 
Y Ch 981; 1190-1220 ib. 494; J Ass 1053 m 8 d; 1219 Fees 248; 
1226 Pat ; 1231 Ass 1043 m 8 ; 1236 Cl; 1280 Ass 1078 m 24 d. 

Use (Vse) c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar, 1200 Abbr, 1226, 1231 Cl, 1232, 1242, 
1280, 204, 1308, 1310, 1310 .Cly-/1208 Ass TOs cm Over 270 nts 
1280 Ass 1078 m 38 ; 1305, 1311 Pat, c.1540 L; veteris Use 1311 Ch. 

aque Usie 1088-93 (14th) Y Ch 350; Vstam 1189 (15th) Fount 418. 

Husa 1125 (c. 1150) W Malm GP, 1189-90 (15th) Y Ch 983. 

Huse 1280 Ass 1078 m 24 3 1301 Y Inq iv, 8 ; 1323 Pat, 1378 Cl. 

Husse 1275 (c. 1300) Malm. 

House c. 1300 (c. 1400) Rob Gl, 1362 Cor 215m4o. . 

Ouse 1268 Ass 1051 m 11d; ¢. 1300 Rob Gl, 1312 Fount M ii, 26; 1314, 
1316, 1388, 1422, 1427, 1433 Pat, 136%.Cor 215 m 26; 1402-(15th) 
Fount 290; 1444, 1476 DAR, 1577 S. 

Owse ¢, 1300 Rob GI, 1435 Rat, 1523 Foc. 1540 ica. 

Ose 1324 Pat. Owese 1445 Pat. 

Ews 1533 DAR (no doubt for Ows; cf. Ewshow for Ushaw 1537 ib.). 


OUSEBRIDGE (York) : pontem Use 1189-1200 (15th) Y Ch 211; pontem Usie 
c. 1200-1220 (15th) Y Ch 212 ; bridge of Husa 1251 (15th) Fount 270. 
OUSEGATE (York) : Usegate c. 1160 Whitby 3 ; c. 1120-35 (15th) Y Ch 218. 
OUSEBURN GT and LI (villages on both sides of a stream that falls into the 
Ouse NW of York): Vseburne 1086 DB ; Usabrunna 1148, Usbrun 
1157 (15th) Y Ch 179, 186; Usseburne 1276 RH ; Usburne water 1577, 
1586 H. 
OUSEFLEET (vil. on the Ouse near its confluence with the Trent) : Usefleth 
TEs56-7 Y Chigsas 
The same element as in Ouse is found in two Worcestershire names : 


ISMERE HOUSE (NE of Kidderminster): provincia Husmere 736 BCS 


154; provincia Usmerorum 757-75 (11th) ib. 220; (in) Usmerum 781 
(11th) ib. 241 ; Usmere 964 (11th) ib. 1134. 
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Usan mere 704—9 (11th) BCS 123 (in boundaries of ‘ Hellerelege ’ near 
King’s Norton and Yardley). 

Husmere (Usmere) was a tribal name denoting the inhabitants of a 
district on the Stour, round Kidderminster and Stourbridge. The 
name is evidently derived from a locality, which seems to have been 
at the present Ismere House near Broadwaters, where there are 
several lakes. Usmere BCS 1134 is mentioned in the boundaries of 
Cookley, which is near Kidderminster and not far from Ismere 
House. Usmere originally denoted a lake,’ perhaps one mentioned 
by Nash, Hist Worc ii, 470, as still to be seen in his time ‘ on the 
common on the same side with Broadwaterbrook’. The meaning 
of Us- is not apparent. Possibly it was the name of a stream that ran 
through the lake or of the lake itself. 

Usan mere refers to another lake. It is very curious that there were 
two lakes with so similar names at no very long distance from each 
other. But the lakes cannot have got their names from one stream. 
The same uncertainty attaches to the original meaning of Usan in 
Usan mere as to that of Us in Usmere. 

For the change of wu to z in Ismere there are analogies. 

The normal OE form of Ouse, the river-name, is Use, obl Usan. 
A shorter form Us, obl Use, is indicated by (andlang) Use KCD 621 
and the example of 1012 from Proc Soc Ant (Gt Ouse). In both 
charters the OE endings are well preserved. Such a short form is 
also presupposed by Usmere* Wo. 

If OE Wusan ASC belongs here, it points to an original form Wuse 
or Wiise. ‘There are several objections to such a conclusion. First 
w- does not disappear before u in Old English. Second, one would 
not separate Ouse etymologically from Usmere and Usanmere, where 
we should have to assume extremely early loss. Third, Ise would 
have to be separated from Ouse etymologically, for it can hardly be 
assumed that w was lost before the time of 7-mutation. If Wusan 
refers to the Ouse, I see no other way out of the difficulty than that 
of assuming a scribal error ; cf. Anglia-Beiblatt xxxvi, 286. 

But I am now inclined to believe that Wusan refers to the WISSEY, 
not to the Ouse. See further under Wissey for the form. Wausan 
occurs in ASC in the account of the expedition of Eadweard into 
East Anglia, in the course of which the English harried the land of 
the Danes between ‘ the ditches ’ and Wusan all the way to the fens 
in the north. From BCS 1064 we know that the English were sur- 
prised by the returning Danes and defeated at Holm. It was Pro- 
fessor Stenton who first pointed out to me that dicum must refer to 


x The river (flumen) Usmere is mentioned in a charter of 1066 (Nash ii, 470). 
Presumably the name of the lake was extended to a stream that ran through it. 
2 With Usmere from Us, cf. Sturmere from Star (STour). 
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the Devil’s Ditch and that the statement ‘between the Devil’s 
Ditch and the Ouse ’ is really remarkable. The Devil’s Ditch is an 
ancient entrenchment which runs from S of Newmarket in a north- 
westerly direction towards the Ouse, which it must have struck at 
right angles or even an obtuse angle. It is remarkable that the land 
between the ditch and the Ouse is stated to have been harried. On 
the other hand the ditch and the Wissey are almost parallel, and the 
land between Devil’s Ditch and the Wissey is just the district we may 
suppose to have been the object of the expedition. 

The situation of Holm has not been definitely determined. Miss 
Harmer would place it somewhere in the fens, but it is unlikely that 
the English army would venture into the fens with the Danish army 
in their backs. Plummer, ASC (glossary), suggests Holme near 
Swaffham. This is in itself a likely place, and it is probably more 
than a coincidence that it is just south of the upper Wissey. I believe 
that Wusan refers to the Wissey, but later chroniclers, who did not 
know the river or knew it only by the form Wise, misunderstood the 
name and identified it with the Ouse. 

The u of OE Use was long. This is proved first by the numerous 
spellings with ou, ow, which begin in the 13th century. ‘They are not 
so well represented in the material as they might be, but having 
noticed that editors often give modernized forms of names such as 
Ouse, Severn, ‘Thames, I have only included examples found in MSS 
or in publications that print the Latin text or are otherwise to be 
trusted on this point. Use lives on comparatively long, especially 
in Latin texts, but the form had become traditional. Especially 
important are the forms Ouse, Owse in RH, early Ass Rolls, ‘Trevisa. 
A negative piece of evidence is the rare occurrence of the spelling 
with o. I have found Ose once only (1324 Pat). A misspelling for 
Vse or Ouse is highly probable. The isolated Husse Malm may 
be disregarded. 

Next the length of the wu is proved by the Scandinavian forms. 
Ouse (Y) is often mentioned in ON sources. The form is Usa, 
gen Usu. It occurs in Heimskringla (¢ Usu), in Hauksbok (14th) 
in the form Vsa (thus MS). Most important are the examples in 
poetry. Arnor’s Erfidrapa (c. 1067) has visi vel nér vso (F. Jonsson, 
Skjald i, 351) ; Stein Herdisarson’s Olafsdrapa (c. 1070) Vugr visi 
lext dso (ib. 409) ; Ottar Svarti’s Knutsdrapa estr fyr Usu vestan 
Knytlinga saga, Ch. 8. The rules of dréttkvétt prove that the u of Usa 
was long. And there was no reason why Scandinavians should have 
changed Engl & into @. 

‘Ulle present pronunciation [u-z] is the normal development of 
OE Use in Yorkshire. For the Great Ouse the pronunciation [auz] 
might have been expected. Very likely this pronunciation is meant 
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by spellings such as Owse S, Ouse H. The actual [uz] is due partly 
to influence from the Yorkshire Ouse, partly to spelling-pronun- 
ciation. We have an exact parallel in [stuo] for Stour, the general 
pronunciation in educated speech, which has supplanted the local 
pronunciation [staua] and is now displacing it even locally in Kent. 
In this name spelling-pronunciation alone has been able to give 
wide acceptance to the form [stua]. 

From what has been said it is obvious that the derivation of Ouse 
from an earlier form *Wise that has been suggested by Skeat, PNCa, 
and in a different form by Zachrisson, Place-names in Vis, Vask, 
cannot be correct.’ I see no reason why the etymology suggested 
by me in IPN i, 24, should not be correct. The name is identical 
with Skr dtsa- ‘a well’ and is derived from the widely spread root 
ued- “water” found in Gk ddos ‘ water’ (an s-stem), wp ‘ water ’, 
Lat unda, OE weter &c. The root-form ud- is found also in 
Skr udan- ‘ water, wave’, udrd- a water-animal, OE ofr ‘ otter ’, 
further in Olr usce (<*ud-skijo- Pedersen, § 365) ‘ water’. The Ir 
os “ water’, which is given in many handbooks, seems to be non- 
existent. 

‘The base of Ouse is *udso-, whence *utso- and *usso-. 'This would 
give a Welsh *ws. In such a form the vowel would be lengthened, 
and is would develop. Lengthening in such cases must have taken 
place very early, as shown by place-names such as Roose La, Roos 
Y (from W rhos). On the lengthening we may also refer to WG, 
p. 72. A Celtic *usso- has not been found with certainty except in 
the English names. ‘The Gaulish Ussomarus pers. n. and Ussubium 
(Holder) are of doubtful etymology. 

The meaning of the word was no doubt ‘ water ’, and it could be 
used both of running water and of lakes. It is quite probable that in 
Usmere and possibly Usanmere it has the latter meaning. 


Ouse Sx 
Rises near St Leonard’s Forest and flows c. 30 m. past Isfield and 
Lewes to the Channel at Newhaven. An old name was Mipwin. 
aqua de Lewes c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase ; river of Lewes 1391 Pat. 
I sis205 777 Els 
Ouse 1612 Drayton xvii. 
The name is late. Harrison’s Jsis is a sort of back-formation from 
IsFIELD, and early antiquarians often seem to identify Isis (Ise) and 
Ouse. It is also possible that the name was suggested by Lewes, 
which might be understood as a river-name preceded by the French 
definite article. 


: The same is true of the *uoisd suggested as the base by Forster, ZSIPh i, 16. 
Against such a base also tells the fact that the s should disappear. 
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Ouse Burn Nb , 

Rises NW of Newcastle and runs in a semicircle round the town to 
the Tyne E of Newcastle. On its lower course is Jesmond. 

(in) Fhesam early 13th (copy) Newcastle 97. 

Eyse 1275 RH. Yese 1293 Ass 653 m 20. 

Useburn 1671, Ewes Burn 1732 (PNNb). 

JESMOND : (in campo) Fesemuthie c. 1200 (copy) Newcastle 68 ; Gesemue 
1205 P; Fhesem’ 1212 Fees 203 ; Gesemue (p) 1216 Cl, 1279 Ass ; 
Gesemuthe 1275 RH ; Jezemue 13th BM; Fesemue 1298 Ipm ; Fesemuth 
1334 BM. 

Two alternative etymologies may be thought of for this name. Yese 
may be an English name derived from an OE verb *géosan ‘ to gush, 
to break forth’, corresponding to ON gidsa the same (see further 
GussaGE). If so, the name is an agent noun analogous to MIDWIN 
&c. This, I believe, would be a very apt name for Ouse Burn, whose 
lower part (in Jesmond Dene) drops quickly. Against the suggestion 
tells to some extent the fact that the verb is recorded only in Scandi- 
navian. In West Germanic languages the base is found only in 
nouns such as OE gyse (in Gussage) &c. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the verb once belonged to the OE vocabulary, and I am 
inclined to prefer this alternative. 

Another possibility is that the name is British and derived from the 
British word found in W zas ‘ boiling, seething ; violent heat or cold, 
shock, thrill’, cognate with Gk Céw ‘ to boil’, OHG gesan ‘ to fer- 
ment ’, Skr ydsati ‘ to boil’. The base of zas is *zesta (Pedersen, § 44, 
note 1). ‘The name would mean much the same thing as in the first 
alternative. ‘The base may be simply *zesta, if the change e>a in 
W zas is late. Otherwise we have to start from a derivative such as 
*zastio-. ‘This would become early OW ies, whose e would be 
lengthened in the same way as the u of Ouse. The later develop- 
ment seems to point to an early ME form with é. 

The original form of the name is preserved fairly well in Jesmond, 
only that the vowel was shortened and the initial consonant was 
changed to 7 by AN influence. The river-name has undergone 
drastic .changes, partly owing to association with the name Ouse. 
There is not sufficient material to establish the details of the change. 


Ouzel Bk, Beds 
An alternative of the older Lovat (q.v.). Gurney, Beds Hist Soc v, 
175, gives the name as Whizzle Brook (at Ivinghoe). 

Ousel 1847 Lipscomb. 
Etymology obscure. Mr. Gurney suggests that Whizzle is identical 
with dial whzzzle (or more correctly wizzle) ‘a weasel’. The form shows 
assimilation to the name Ouse. ‘The Ouzel is a tributary of the Ouse. 
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iP. 
Pang Berks 


Rises near Hampstead Norris and falls into the Thames at Pang- 
bourne (13 m.). 

(on) Panganburnan 956 (c. 1200) BCS 9109. 

Pangeburn, -burne 1271 AD iii. 

PANGBOURNE (vil.) : (at) Peginga burnan, Pzgeinga burnan 843 (c. 1225) 

BCS 443 ; Pande-, Pangeborne 1086 DB ; Pangeburne 1190-9 BM. 

Pang is a back-formation, apparently late, from Pangbourne, which 
has as first element a tribal name P&gingas. ‘The latter is probably 
derived from a personal name P&ga (Skeat). The OE Panganburnan 
is probably an incorrect spelling for Panga-, a late development of 
Péginga-. 


Pant Ess 


The upper part of the Blackwater, which rises SE of Saffron Walden 
and falls into the sea at Mersea Island. The old name Pant (pro- 
nounced, however, Pont) is apparently still applied to the river 
below Maldon (Ess Arch Soc xi, 366). Panfield may contain the 
river-name. 

(ripa) Pentz (var. Paente, Pante, Pente, Pentz, Paentae) amnis c.'730 (8th) 

Bede iii, 22 ; (ripa) Pente amnis 1104-8 Symeon HD; Pente amnis 
c. 1350 (c. 1400) Higden vi, 66 (from Bede). 

Pente stzd c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede (T, O ; Pante Ca, B). 

Pantan stream c. 1000 Maldon. 

Paunte 1257-8 FF (St Lawrence at the mouth of the Blackwater). 

(pe water) Ponte (var. Pent) 1387 Trev vi, 67. 

Pante 1586 Camden 246. Pant 1586 H. 

PANFIELD (vil.) : Penfelda 1086 DB ; Panfeld, Paunfeld 1274 f. RH, 1294 

Ipm. 
PaiLOw « Ess is on the Stour E of Clare. Early forms are : Pentelauua 
1086 DB; Pentelawe 1227-8 Ass 229 m 16; Pentelawe, -lowe 1274. RH. 
The OE forms of Pant are not quite clear. Pante weak fem is clearly 
shown by Pantan Maldon, a form of particular importance as found 
in a local source. Bede’s Pentzx (Pante) belongs to a latinized Penta 
(Panta), which may well represent OE Pente, Pante weak fem. Pente, 
Pante (gen) in OE Bede seems to point to a strong fem Pent, Pant, 
but they may be due to misunderstanding of the original. 

The source cannot well be anything else than W pant ‘a valley’, 
common in Welsh names.? The original name may have been a 
compound with pant as first element, perhaps a name of the same 
meaning as Blackwater. From Pant was formed Pante. ‘The side- 


« ‘Pantle’ Gepp, Essex Dial Dict, p. 158. 
2 On pant in Scottish names, v. Watson, p. 373. 
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form Pente seems to represent an OE stem *Pantidn-, formed with 
the suffix -7on found in Hiyde (see Lyp). 

It is very doubtful.if Pentlow contains the same name. If it does, 
there must have been another stream or valley with a British name 
Pant, which was adopted by the Anglo-Saxons. 

W pant is derived by J. Lloyd-Jones, Bull ii, 298, from Lat pan(c)- 
tum. If that is right, the Pant and the Ponts are interesting examples 
of river-names of ultimately Latin origin. Cf., however, Vendryes, 
LGR ix, 200 t; 


Parret Do, So 

Rises in N Do near S Perrott and runs 35 m. past this and N Perrott, 
S Petherton and N Petherton (far apart) to Bridgwater Bay below 
Bridgwater. Perredham was in Cannington near the lower Parret. 


Pedredistrem 725 (c. 1350) BCS 143. 

(op) Pedridan 891 (s.a. 658) ASC (A) ; Pedridan mupa (s.a. 845) ib. 

(be eastan) Pedredan 894 ASC (A) ; 0s Pedredan c. 1100 (s.a. 845) ASC 
(F) ; (08) Pedredan, Pedredan mupan 1121 (s.a. 658, 845) ib. (E). 

Pedryd 877 (late copy) BCS 546. 

Peret 973 (c. 1350) BCS 1294. 

Pederydan, Pedredanmuthan c. 1000 Ethelwerd. 

(la buche de) Pedredan c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar 2455. 

Pedret c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, c. 1540 L. Pedrid 1274 Ipm. 

Peret 1233, 1256 Wells i, 11, 319 ; 1254 Ipm, 1276 RH, 1280 Ass 759 
m7d> 1307 Patja347 Cl 

Paret 1243 Ass. Perret 1253 Ipm, 1388 Cl. 

Pereith 1286 Pat. Perreth 1311 Pat. 

Peder c. 1540. S77, 1s86.H1) 

Parret 1575 5, 1577, 1586 H, 1586 Camden gg f. 

Pedered-, Pedredebrugg’ 1321 Ass 767 m 4 d, 8. 

S PERROTT: Sutpetret (hd) 1084, Sutpedret, -petret, -perret, Sutpetret 
1086 Exon ; Pedret, Svdperet 1086 DB. 

N PERROTT : (at) Peddredan, (apud) Perret c. 1050 (copy) KCD 839 ; 
Nortpetret (hd) 1084, Petret, Peret, Nortperret 1086 Exon ; Peret, Nord-, 
Nortperet 1086 DB ; Perrete 1219 FF. 

S PETHERTON : Sudperetonne hd 1084 Exon; Poderton 1175-85, Porreton 
1174-99 (15th) Buckland. 

N PETHERTON : Norperton 1243 Ass; Northperton’ hd 1276 RH. 

PERREDHAM : Perredeham 1086 Exon, DB ; Peredham Hy 3 BM ; Pederd- 
ham 1404 AD vy. 


Parret Gl, Wo (lost) 
The stream that falls into the Avon E of Isbourne. It is formed by 


two arms which join near the efflux and come from near Hinton on 


the Green. The stream forms the boundary between Bengeworth 
and Hampton. 
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(of) Pedredan 988 (12th) KCD 662 (Hampton). 

(innan, efter) Pederedan 1003 (12th) KCD 1299 (Bengeworth). 

(in, of) Peodredan (12th) KCD 1358. 

Parret goes back to OE Pedride, later Pedrede and Pedred, whose 
final -d became -. The assimilation of dr to rr has an analogy in 
Parracombe (v. infra) ; it may have taken place particularly in the 
long names Perredham, Petherton, though it is curious that in the 
latter the dental was again restored. Norman influence may have 
contributed to the change. Later e became a before r. The Wo name 
was OE Pedrede too. Peodrede is not a trustworthy form. The name 
was apparently lost early. 

Identical with these names are evidently two Cornish names, 
which now denote places, but were once no doubt names of streams, 
viz. PERDREDDA (St Germans, near an affluent of the Lynher) and 
PaTRIEDA (Linkinhorne, on another tributary of the Lynher). The 
places being situated not very far apart, it is not always possible to 
determine to which each example in early sources refers. They are 
given together here : Pedret 1086 Exon, Peret 1086 DB, Pederet 1187, 
Pedered 1189 P, Peddrid’ 1199, Padred’ 1200 Cur, Peddreda 1303 Cl. 
It is possible that ParHapa (Menheniot, SE of Liskeard) is a third 
identical name. It is Patrida (p) 1302 Ass, Padirda (p) 1327 Subs 
(G), Paderda 1468 AD iii. 

A possible example is also PARRACOMBE D (on the Heddon,’ which 
falls into the Bristol Channel W of Lynton) : Pedracomba 1086 Exon, 
Pedrecumbe 1086 DB. But this may be OE *peddera cumb ; cf. ME 
peddere ‘a pedlar ’. 

The Cornish forms indicate that the dental in both syllables was 
Brit ¢, which became d by lenation. ‘The vowel of the second syllable 
would seem to have been originally 7, though it is not impossible that 
it can be due to substitution for Brit e. ‘The Cornish forms are not 
conclusive on this point ; in fact, it is not easy to say exactly what 
was the real Cornish form, as the names may have come early under 
English influence. 

The name looks like a compound. If so, the second element seems 
to be OCo rit, found in chahenrit‘ a torrent’ Co Voc. Rit is doubtless 
derived from the root rei- ‘to flow’ in W rhid ‘semen’, Gaul Rénos, 
Skr ritt-, rétas- ‘a stream’ &c. (see Walde, rivus, Stokes, p. 227). 
One would have thought that a name occurring so often would be 
formed from known elements. Formally the word for ‘ four’, W 
pedair, pedr-, Co pedar would suit as first element, and it is found 
in place-names, as in OBrit Petuaria. If there had been only one 
Parret, we might seriously have considered derivation from this 
word, and we might have compared W Pumryp (stream), which seems 

1 Called Parradine beck(e) 1577, 1586 H. 

3427 Y 7 
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to mean ‘ the river with five fords ’. But it is difficult to believe that 
the word for ‘ four ’ can be the first element of all the names adduced. 
A British and Gaulish stem pef- occurs in some place-names, but its 
meaning is obscure. Such names are: PEATHAN Inv (stream), 
hesitatingly derived from *Petava by Watson, p. 435 ; nan Pedecon, 
nant Pedecou (Wales) LL 74, 172 ; Petavonion, Poetovio or Petovio, 
Petobriga (Holder). 

We may also mention Co pedrevanns ‘ to crawl’ Beunans Meriasek, 
which is supposed by Stokes to be cognate with Co pedrevan ‘a 
lizard * (Archit celt Lex i, tor ff.): 


Penk St 
Flows 15 m. from W of Wolverhampton past Penkridge to the Sow 
below Stafford. 

(into, on lang) Penchrich 996 Mon vi, 1444 (Dodsw MS). 

Pencrigh c. 1175 St Thomas. 

Pencriz c. 1250 ib., 1286 For, 1293 Ass 804 m 52 ; 1300 For. 

Pen c. 1540 L. Penk 1577 S, c. 1600 (1717) Erdeswicke. 

Penke becke 1577, 1586 H. 

PENKRIDGE : Pennocrucio (abl) 4th (8th) IA; Peneric c. 975 (11th) BCS 

1317; Pancriz 1086 DB; Peincriz 1159 P. 

Penk is a back-formation from Penkridge. The older river-name 
Pencriz must also be a back-formation, though a very old one. 
Possibly it arose even in pre-English times. 


Peover Ch 


Rises near Gawsworth and falls into the Weaver at Northwich 
(17 m.). One part is called Peover Eye. The stream is also known as 
Wincham Brook. Over and Nether Peover villages are on the stream. 


Peuerhee, Pevere he 13th, Peuere 1276-7, Peuerehee post 1286 Ancestor ii, 


130-2. 
Pyverey c. 1540 L. Piuerey 1577, Piuereie 1586 H. 
Peuer 1577S. Peever 1612 Drayton xi. 


PEOVER (vil.) : Pevre 1086 DB ; Pevere 1278, 1288 Ipm. 
Perry Sa 


Flows c. 15 m. from the Oswestry district to the Severn near Mytton 
NW of Shrewsbury. 


Be Hy 2 (19th) Add 30311 f 12 d*; early 13th (19th) Haghmon 
Los: 

Pevereye c. 1250, 1268-71 Eyton x, 276, 103. 

Peverey 1335 Eyton x, 116; Peuerey 1577 H. Peuerete 1586 H. 
Peover and Perry in their old forms are compounds of Pever and OE 
éa ‘The same Pever is no doubt the first element of PaRwicu De : 


* Communicated by Professor Stenton. 
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Peuerwich 966 (13th) BCS 1175, Peuuereuic, Pevrewic 1086 DB, 
Pewerwich, Peuerwiche Hy 3, Peuirwich E 1 Derby, Peuerwyz 1276 
RH. Pever is then the old name of the stream, a tributary of the 
Dove, on which the place stands. 

Pever may be confidently derived from W pefr ‘ radiant, resplen- 
dent, bright, beautiful’, found as a byname in Tudwal Pefyr Bull 
ili, 41. I imagine W pefr is also the first element of PeRppyN, the 
name of a tributary of the Neath: Peurdin c. 1150 LL 42, 134. 
Perhaps -din is OW din ‘a fort’. Possibly also Percwm Glam 
(Aber Pergn’ 1296 Ipm) contains the word. 

It was suggested already by MacBain (PI N, p. 129) that W pefr 
is the source of PEFFER, a common name of rivers in Scotland. 
Reference may now also be made to Watson, p. 452. There are two 
Peffers in Haddington and Peffer Mill is near Edinburgh. The 
stream-name occurring in INNERPEFFRAY (Perth) is Pefferin 1200. 
STRATHPEFFER is in Ross. Other examples occur. 


Petteril Cu [petoral] Edenside. 
Rises at Penruddock S of Greystoke and runs 21 m. past Petteril 
Green, Petteril Hill and Wreay to the Eden at Carlisle. 

Retere) 1208 For Ch12,1 » 4292 Ass 135 m 10 + 1330 Orig, 

Peyterel, Peytrel 1285 For E 5 m9, 13 d, 37. 

Peterell 1338, 1359 Pat, 1388 Cl. 

Petrell, Petrell bridge, Petrelholmes 1362 Cl. Petrell 1389 Pat. 

Petrille 1389 Cl. Petterell 1576 S. Peterill 1586 Camden. 

wrayY : Peytrelwra 1285 For E 5; Peterelwra 1268 For Ch 12,13 1350 

Cl ; Petrelwra 1330 Orig. 

Pre-English origin is a priori probable. If so, the ¢ points to Brit 
tt or kt, for single t ought to have given d rather than ¢ in the English 
form. If the early form Peyterel means anything and is not only a 
spelling, it might suggest that the original form had kt, and we might 
then consider the possibility of connexion with W paith ‘ glance ; 
prospect, scene ; desert, wilderness ’, which presumably goes back 
to something like *pekt- and might be identical with OlIr cecht 
‘vigour ’. But the rest of the name would have to remain obscure. 

The name might be English, however, and have as second element 
the word ?ril, tirl ‘stream’ discussed under TrRLe. It is true the 
Petteril is a somewhat too important stream to have such a name. 
The first element might be a personal name (OE Peot, -a) or the 
folk-name Peohtas. 


Pew W 
The lost name of a stream at Pewsham SE of Chippenham, perhaps 
that which runs from Golden Gate to the Avon near Lackham House. 


Y2 
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Pewe 1275 RH, 1303 Pat. 
PEWSHAM (h.) : Pewesham, Peuenesham 1249 Ass 996 m 28 d ; Peuesam’ 
(for.) 1268 Ass 998 m 29; Peuesham 1377 Pat ; Peusham 1263 Pat ; 
Pewesham 1284 Cl, 1307 Fine. 


Pew is a back-formation from Pewsham, whose first element can 
hardly be anything else than the personal name, OE Peuf, Peufa, 
which is found in Pewsey (W): (et) Pefesigge 880-5 (c. 1020) 
BCS 553. PEvENSEY Sx contains a longer form of the same stem. 
The back-formation must have taken place after the change of 
v to w. 


Piddle Do 

Rises at Alton Pancras N of Piddletrenthide and flows c. 20 m. past 
Piddlehinton, Puddletown, Tol-, Affpuddle, Bryants and ‘Turners 
Puddle to Poole Harbour below Wareham. Also called TRENT. 


Pidelen stream, Pidelenstrem 966 (15th) BCS 1186. 

Putelmade 968 (15th) BCS 1218. 

(iuxta) Pydelan 987 KCD 656 (copy ; perhaps spurious). 

Pidele 1229 Ch, 1268 (1312) Christchurch i,144.  Pidel’ 1244 Ass 201 
m 2d. 

Pydele 1288 Ass 212 m 12 d; 215 m15 d; -ford 1288 Ass 212 m1 d. 

Pudelwater (1312) Christchurch 11, 119. Pudele 1325 Abbr. 

Pyddildoure c. 1540 L. Piddle 1586 H, Camden. Piddle 1750, 
Puddle 1754 Pococke. 


PIDDLE, PUDDLE (villages): Litele Pudele, Litelepidele 939 (late copy) 
BCS 738 f.; (at) Vppidelen, Uppidele 966 (15th) BCS 1186; Pidela, 
Pidra, Affapidela, Litelpedel, -pidra 1086 Exon; Pidele, Pidere, 
Pidrie, Affa-, Litelpidele, Litelpidre 1086 DB ; Effepidel’, Tolepidele, 
Pidela Waltert 1212 Fees 92 f.; parua Pidele (1312) Christchurch i, 
138 ; Lytel-, Tolpudele, Pudelhenton (1312) ib. ii, 119. 

PUDDLETOWN : Pideletone 1086 Exon; Pitretone 1086 DB; Pideleton’ 
c. 1150 (1312) Christchurch i, 13d; 1212 Fees 93; Pidelton 1268 
(1312) Christchurch i, 144 ; Pudelton (1312) ib. 138, 158 ; Pudeletoune 
1320 Ipm. 

Piddle Brook Wo 


Rises near Inkberrow and flows c. 12 m. west and south by way of 
N Piddle to the Avon at Wyre Piddle. 
I. (after long) Pidele 708 (12th) BCS 120. 
(in) Prdelan 963 (11th) BCS r110 ; (on) Pidelan, Pidelan stream 972 
(c. 1050) ib. 1282. 
Fiddle, Pidlewsa7 Ti, 
II. Pidwuella, (zt) Pidwellan 930 (c. 1225) BCS 667. Piduuella, (on) 
Pidwellan, -wyllan 1002 (c. 1225) KCD 1295. 
PIDDLE (vil.): Pidele, Pidelet 1086 DB ; Piddelet 1230 AD iii; Pidel’, 
Pidele 1276 RH. 
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Pidwell Wa, Wo 


The name occurs in boundaries of Marlcliffe, Bickmarsh (and Sutton). 
Perhaps the stream that runs past Littleton to Honeybourne is meant. 

(innan) Pideweellan, (on) Pidwellan 872-4 (11th) BCS 537. 

(on) Pydewyllan 967 (11th) BCS 1201. 

Pildowr broke, Pildour c. 1540 L. 

Pludor brooke 1577, 1586 H (a trib. of the Avon at Badsey). 

As regards the form we may hesitate between OE Pidele and Pydele. 
In favour of the latter may be adduced Putelmade BCS 1218 and ME 
and Mod forms with wu. In favour of the latter it may be pointed out 
that the Wo Piddle has 7 twice in BCS 1282 and 7 regularly in later 
forms. ‘The w in the late forms of the Do Piddle may be partly due 
to the labializing influence of the p, partly to influence from puddle 
“a pool’. On the whole the 7-form has a stronger case. 

By the side of Pidele occurs a shorter form, found in Pidwell. The 
Wo Piddle is Pzdwell occasionally, but the latter may be a quasi- 
etymological spelling, due to a belief that Piddle was a reduced form 
of Pidwell. Influence from the Wa Pidwell is also possible. Leland’s 
Pildour is a learned form ; the antiquarian thought the name con- 
tained W dwr ‘ river ’. 

Piddle, Pidwell are doubtless English names. There is good 
reason to believe that the old name of the Do Piddle was Terente. 
‘The names must be compared with certain Du and LG words and 
names. MDu pedel (peel) means ‘ low land, low land on water, fen 
land, marsh ’. Examples are found from the 14th and 15th centuries. 
Pedellant means ‘ marshy land, fen land’. It is found in the early 
15th century (Verwijs & Verdam). Both occur as place-names : 
de Pret (Gelderland ; Pedel 1400), de Peet (N Brabant ; Pedele 
1192), PEELLAND (ib.; Pedelant 1362 &c.) NGN ii, 94, ill, 352. 
PEELO in Drente is Pithelo 1040, Pedele 1298 &c. ib. 111, 214, V, 117. 
PEDE (a stream in Brabant) is Pithebruc 1175, Pethe 1144, Pede 1173 
Fé. There are further some LG place- and river-names that belong 
here. Pye (a stream and place near Osnabriick) : Pythe 1160, Pethe 
1189. PEDELSCHER TEICH (Brunswick) : Pithili n.d., Pithele 1149. 
PEHLEN (Lippe Detmold) : Pythelon 12th (all F6). 

The base of the Continental names was pip- (pipel-). ‘The English 
Pid- is a side-form of this. The stem pzp- (pid-) is cognate with 
pipan- ‘pith, marrow’ and very likely belongs to the root p7- in 
Norw pira ‘ to squirt’ &c. (Torp, p. 218). The exact history of the 
word-group is not clear, and it need not be entered into here. It is 
obvious that the river-name can be satisfactorily derived from the 
group of words represented by the Continental words, whether we 
have to start from a meaning ‘ water’ or from ‘ marsh, fen’. If Piddle 
originally meant ‘a fen’, the sense-development is the same as in 
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brook. What was the form of the word found in Pidwella is not clear. 
It may have been a pide or pidu fem or pid neut. 


Pilling La [pilin] 
Falls into the Lune estuary (6 m.). On it are Pilling township and 
Pilling Moss. 

Pylin 1230, 1242, 1246 (1268), Pylyn 1364 Cockersand. 

Pelyn 1320 ib. 298. 

PILLING (township, moss) : Pylin 1194-9 Cockersand 375 ; 1270 Ass ; 

Mussam de Pilyn c. 1280 Cockersand 270. 

OE pyll occurs frequently in charters from So, Gl, Ha &c. (see 
Middendorff) and is also found in place-names, as PILTON D, So. 
Pill is still used according to NED on both sides of the Bristol 
Channel and on the lower Severn &c. for a tidal creek on the coast 
or a pool in a creek or at the confluence of a tributary stream. OE 
pyll is probably a Welsh loan-word ; pill is common in LL in a 
similar sense. The Pilling is a ‘ pill’, and the name evidently con- 
tains the word pyll, pill. It may be, as suggested in PNLa, a deriva- 
tive with the Welsh suffix -yn (here perhaps diminutive). But the 
regular 7 in the second syllable may rather point to a compound, 
whose second element would be W Zdlyn ‘ liquid’, perhaps found in 
the Welsh stream-names GLASLYN, CRYMLYN. 


Pimperne Do 
Runs some 3m. from Pimperne Down past Pimperne vil. to the 
Stour at Blandford. 

(to) Pimpern, (of, to) Pimpernwelle 935 (15th) BCS 708. 

PIMPERNE (vil.): Pinpra 1086 Exon; Pinpre 1086 DB; Pympre 1200 
(copy) BM; Pinipre 1204, Pimpr’ 1221 Cl; Pimpre 1225 FF; Pim- 
perne 1271 Ipm ; Pymperne 1288 Ass 215 m 2 ; c. 1433 BM ; Pimper- 
leghe 1279 For Ch 12, 2. 

In Dorset we expect stream-names to be British, and the probability 
is that Pimperne is a British name. Now # is rare in British, and here 
we have a name with two p’s. The only British word I know of that 
may be adduced by way of explanation is W pump, OW pimp ‘ five’. 
Pimperne might be a compound with this word as first element, but 
it is difficult to see what the second element can be if the name is an 
old name of the stream. If Pimperne is in reality an old place-name, 
the second element might be W pren ‘a tree’. ‘ The five trees’ is a 
possible name. ‘The river-name must then be a back-formation, 
perhaps a very old one. 

A somewhat similar name is Pimp’s Court K (on the Loose) : 

Pinpa, Pinpe DB ; Pimpe 1072 BM. It is doubtful if this is related 
to Pimperne ; its etymology is doubtful. 
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Pinsley He 


7 tributary of the Lugg at Leominster. An earlier name was perhaps 
ININIY: 


Pinfulley, Penfilly c. 1540 L. Pinfulley or Pinsell 1577, Pinfullete 
or Pinsell 1586 H. 
The original form is doubtful. It looks as if f is earlier than s ; 
Pinsley would then be due to misreading of fas long s. The etymology 
must be left open. A similar element is found in Pinfuleschathe 
(c. 1300) Easby f 29 b. 


Pipe He 
A small tributary of the Lugg, which gave name to Pipe (man.). 
Pipe brook 17th Cooke (Bannister). 
PIPE (man.): Pzpe 1086 DB ; la Pip (p) 1221 Pat ; la Pipe 1272 Here- 
ford 127, 
Pipe St 
A small brook near Lichfield. The name is preserved in Pipehill, 
ipe: biaceicc, 


(rivum) Pipam Hy 2 Mon iv, 112 ; 1200 Ch. 

Pipebrouk 1300 For (Salt). 

OE pipe ‘a pipe’, used already in OE times of a water-course (770 
BCS 204). NED quotes pipe in the sense ‘ the channel of a small 
stream ’ from the 16th century. 

Bannister quotes a statement of Judge Cooke’s to the effect that 
the name Pipe (He) is properly applied only to ‘an elongated strip of 
land ... through which quasi per pipam a stream known as the Pipe 
brook flows eastward to the Lugg ’. 

I doubt whether Pipe (St) got its name from the fact that water 
was led by pipes from the place to Lichfield (Duignan). 


Pistelbrook He 
This must be the old name of the stream at Pistelbrook Farm in 
Kentchurch. 

Pistel 1130-9 Ewias. Pistelbroch 1327 Ch. 
Pistel- is W pistyll ‘a spout, a cataract’. Cf. ‘rivulum Sancti 
Cadoci, qui Brittannice Pistill Cattuc appellatur ’ in Vita 5 Cadoci 
(Rees.71)< 


Plym D 

Rises at Plym Head S of Princetown and runs 16 m. to Plymouth 
Sound at Plymouth. Plympton Maurice (or Erle) and St Mary and 
Plymstock are c. 1 m. E of the river. The estuary of the Plym, now 
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Catwater or Cattewater, was formerly called Sutton Pool, from Sutton, 
the old name of Plymouth. 

Plyme 1238 FF. Plime 1244 Ass 175 m 4o d. ; 

Plymma 1291 (1408) Pat. Plym, flumen Plinmouth 15th W Worc. 

Plym c.1540 L.  Plimne or Plim 1577, 1586 H. 

SUTTON POOL : (in) portu maris de Sutton’ 1282 Ass 181 m 19d; aqua de 
Sutton 1318 Pat. 

CATWATER : Cat Water 1576 S ; Catwater 1577 H. 

PLYMOUTH : Plimmue 1231, Plimmuth 1234, Plummuth’ 1235, Plinemuth 
1234 Cl; Plummuthe 1293 Pat ; Plumue 1308, Plumuth 1309, Plymuth 
T3912, Cl, 

Be Aeroee Plemestocha 1086 Exon, -stoch 1086 DB ; Plumstok 1228 FF ; 
Plimstok’ 1282 Ass 181 m 31 d. 

PLYMPTON: Plymentun go4 (copy) BCS 610; Plintona 1086 Exon, -tone 
1086 DB; Plimtona Steph, Plumton 1263-73 BM ; Plimtune c. 1200 
(c. 1260) Gervase ; Plimton’, Plimland 1238 Ass 174 m 37d; Plumpton 
1250. re 

It has been suggested that Plym is a back-formation from Plympton 
(see D & Co Notes & Queries vi, 176). Plympton may be easily 
explained as a compound of OE plyme ‘a plum-tree ’ and tin. OE 
plyme is found in PLymrree D (Plumtrei DB &c.). Plymstock would 
then be either elliptical for Plympton-stock or else itself a compound 
of pljme and OE stoc. Plym-crundla, which apparently denotes a 
locality high up the Plym, is not found until 1291 and may contain 
the back-formation Plym. Against this theory is to be adduced the 
fact that Plyme occurs as early as 1238 and that Plymouth, which must 
mean ‘ the mouth of the Plym ’, has been evidenced already in 1231. 
‘The river-name must have been in existence at least about 1200. Yet 
I am inclined to believe that Plym is a back-formation. First, 
Plympton and Plymstock are not on the Plym, but c. 1 m. east of it ; 
Plympton St Mary is actually on Tory Brook. It is really easier to 
believe that at a later date Plym was derived from Plympton, than 
that Plympton was named at an early date from the river. The form 
of the name renders a pre-English derivation very difficult, while a 
very good explanation is possible, if we assume English origin. 
Circumstances would also be very favourable for back-formation 
in this case. OE plyme is very rarely evidenced, and it must have 
died out early. When the first element became obscure in meaning, 
it would easily be mistaken for a river-name. It is also to be noticed 
that certain other Devon river-names seem to be back-formations. 
‘THRUSHEL seems an indubitable case. It is, of course, possible that 
Plym might be a direct derivative from OE pliame or plyme, or else a 
compound with OE éa as second element. 

Catwater is to be compared with CATDOWN on the Catwater. The 

following reference has a bearing upon the meaning of Cat- : [certain 
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people were drowned] ‘in quodam batello apud La Catte’ 1282 
Ass 181 m 18. Very likely Cat was the name of a work of fortifica- 
tion ; cf. NED s.v. cat 6, Falk & Torp s.v. kat. 


OE pol, pull ‘a stream ’. 


The OE words pal and pull are probably not mere variants, but they 
were no doubt mixed up with each other. Pol corresponds to LG 
pol, G Pfuhl, while pull is probably a British loan-word (W pwll, 
Bret poull). Both mean ‘a pool’, but a sense ‘ stream ’, especially 

a tidal stream ’, developed by way of ‘tidal pool, tidal creek ’. 
The meaning ‘ stream’ is found in the Welsh word (as pull Mouric 
&c. LL). It is well evidenced in English names, and pool is used in 
Mod Scottish dialects of a slow-moving rivulet, especially in carse 
land (EDD). 

Names in -pool usually denote tidal streams. For examples, see 
SKIPPOOL, STEERS POOL and OTTERPOOL, OTTER’S POOL, RUSLAND 
Reet WRAMPOOL in PNLa. Ripcy Poot is a tributary of the Pilling 

a. 

- Numerous La examples are found in Cockersand Cartulary 
passim. Cumberland examples will be found in St Bees, as Arnulf- 
pule, Slepul 13th (Millom), Leuericpule 1230-40 (Bootle). From 
other parts of England may be mentioned: aqua de Bathpol 1279 
For (Cary, So), aqua de Blakepol 1238 Ass (Devon), 1293 Ass 
(Burton, St); Mawpul 972 BCS 1282 (Powick, Wo), Mezrpul 1b. 
(Pershore). An interesting example is aqua de Nikerpoll 1263 Ass 
g12 (Sx), where the first element is OE nicor ‘ a water monster’. But 
this may have been a pool, as aqua is sometimes used in early records 
of a lake or tarn. 

Poot River, a tributary of the Ravensbourne, has not been met 
with in early sources. 


ME poll ‘a stream ’. 

An element poll, evidently meaning ‘a stream ’, is found in several 
names of streams, chiefly in Cumberland. Besides in the names to 
be discussed infra and in WAMPOOL, it occurs in the following lost 
names : 

Polgaver 1278 Ass (CWNS xiv, 396), mentioned in boundaries 
of land near Workington, Cu. The second element may be W gafr 
‘a goat’ or possibly a pers. name derived from it; cf. Ir Gabhar. 
The probable meaning is ‘ goat brook’. 

Polneuton 1190 Mon vy, 600, -a@ 1201 Sc, Polnewton 1292 QW. 
This is the old name of Crookhurst Beck, which runs past West 
Newton to Allonby Bay, Cu. The second element is the place-name 
Newton, and the name means Newton Brook. 
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Polthledick c. 1200, Polthledith 13th, Polhedich 1273, Lanercost it, 
2, iii, 8, ix, 15. The name denoted a tributary of the Irthing. The 
second element is obscure. It may have begun with / or e or a con- 
sonant followed by J. 

Poll is used in Scottish names in the sense ‘ a slow stream’. Wat- 
son, p. 204, thinks this is rather a Welsh than a Gaelic use. ‘That 
poll is a British element in some of the English names is obvious. 
In PowMAUGHAN (infra) the second element is a Welsh pers. name. 
Polgaver very likely has W gafr as second part. The curious spelling 
Polthledick must be an attempt at rendering the Welsh voiceless / 
(il). Some other names seem very likely to contain British elements. 
On the other hand Powsurcu (infra) and Polnewton have as second 
element an English place-name. I am now’ inclined to believe that 
also the last two are British formations, made up of the British word 
for ‘a stream’ and English place-names. The names may be com- 
pared with CARLATTON, CARWINLEY, CARHULLAN, discussed in Scandi- 
navians (passim). On the importance of such names reference may 
be made to that work, p. 117. 

Poll is a side-form of W pwil ‘a pool’, formerly also used of a 
stream. A form poll occurs occasionally in LL, and Co poll corre- 
sponds to W pwill. In Scotland, as already mentioned, poll is well 
evidenced in stream-names. ‘The meaning ‘a stream’ probably 
developed out of that of ‘a pool’; cf. pol. Asimilar development has 
taken place in Jow (v. Low). It should be added that some of the 
Cumberland streams with names in poll are inland streams, not tidal 
ones. 


Poltross [Burn] Cu, Nb 


A small affluent of the Irthing which forms the boundary between 
Cu and Nb. It runs past ‘'emon and joins the Irthing near Gilsland. 


I. Poltros 1169, c. 1195, Poltrosse 1159-81 (copies) Lanercost i, 1, 19, 
Vill, 17, Polt Rosse c. 1540 L; the Poltrosse 1550 Bowes f 152. 
Poltrose 1576 5. 

Potrosse c. 1600 CWNS xi, 368. Powtross 1610 Denton. 
the Pultrose becke 1577, 1586 H. 

II. Poltroske 1279 Ass (Wark). Poltreskburn 1479 Hexham ii, 19. 
The variation between the early forms is remarkable. The proba- 
bility is that -tresk stands for -trosk. As it is easier to understand loss 
than addition of a final k, I suppose -trosk is the original form ; the 
k may have been lost in combinations such as Poltroskburn. It is 


' The view taken on names in poll in Scandinavians is different from that adopted 
here. My change of opinion is partly due to criticism (in a private letter) by Pro- 
fessor Max Forster, who suggested the etymologies of Polgaver and Powmaughan 
here given. 
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true Poltros looks like Trauspoll* turned the wrong way ; cf. Traus- 
nant (a tributary of the Towy) 1578 S, W Trostre &c., where the 
first element is W traws ‘ adverse’, tros ‘ over’. But Poll tros ‘ the 
pool across’ or ‘the adverse pool’ is not a probable name. Also 
the form -trosk would be left unexplained. Names in poll often have 
a place-name as second element ; so it is reasonable to suppose that 
we have one here too. I suggest a Brit *7voscét ‘ across the wood ’, 
identical with TRoscorpD in Wales. The reduction to Trosk would 
have exact analogies in PENGE Sr (PN -ing, p. 161) and TRuNcH Nf 
(Trunchet DB ; cf. PNBk, p. 117 f.). On poll v. supra. 


Pow Cu 
A stream that falls into the Irish Sea in Whitehaven. 
Pol 1161-84, 13th (15th) St Bees 206, 191. 
Pow Beck Cu 
A tributary of the Wampool. 
Powbeck 1610 Denton. 
Pow is ME poll, on which see supra. 
Powburgh Beck Cu 
Runs 4 m. past Burgh-by-Sands to the Eden NW of Carlisle. 
Polleburg’, -burc n.d. Holme Cultram 19. 
Polburgh (Court) 1486 Ipm. 
On poll see supra. ‘The second element is the place-name Burgh. 


Powmaughan [Beck] Cu [po: mafon] 

Rises S of Cotehill and flows 6 m. to the Eden N of Aglionby. 
Polmeryhowbeck, -bek, Polmerhowbek 1400-19 Lanercost f 293 f. 
Polmergham 1486 Ipm. 

On poll see supra. The second element is the OW pers. n. Mer- 

chiaun (=OBret Merchion) from Lat Marcianus. 'The same name is 

the first element of MAUGHANBY [mzyxnbi,” mafnbi] Cu: Merghanby 

1288 Cl. The form of the name is interesting because of its a for 

OW au, earlier 6, and because it shows the Welsh change rk>[ryx]. 

Powmaughan means ‘ Merchiaun’s stream ’, 


Powterneth Beck Cu (6) 
A small tributary of the Gelt S of Brampton. 

No early forms have been found. We may compare with this name 
certain similar now lost names. A lost place near Falstone (Nb) is 
called Poltrerneth 1326 Ipm, 1330 Cl, Fine, Poltrevet 1329 Ipm, 
Peltreuerot 1370, Poltreverot 1376 Cl. A tributary of the King (Cu) 
is Polterheued 1169 Lanercost i, 1. A tributary of the Irthing (Cu) 


t A trib. of the King; found in Lanercost Cart. 2 See Edenside. 
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is Polterternan c. 1200 Lanercost ii, 2 ; 12506 ib. ix, 4; Polternan 13th 
ib. iii, 8; vii, 19 ; 1273 ib. ix, 15 ; Polterternand, -ternam 1387 ib. 
f 291. It looks as if these names contain Brit poll ‘a stream , but 
Polter occurs so frequently that one is inclined to assume that it is 
a compound word with poll as first element. The explanation of the 
names is obscure, but British origin is obvious. 


Pont Nb 
A stream which runs 15 m. past Ponteland and falls into the Blyth. 

(aqua de) Ponte 1269 Ass. 

Pont 1479 Hexham ii, 9, 52 f.; c. 1540 L, 1586 H. 

PONTELAND : Ponteland’ 1256 Ass; Ponteland 13th (14th), 1489 Newm ; 

Punteylaunde 1262 FF; Pount Eland 1291'Tax; Pont Eyland 1296 Ipm. 
? Pont Nb 

Pondene c. 1200, 13th, Pundene 1272 (14th) Newm. 

Ponden is mentioned in the boundaries of a small piece of land in 
Caistron. ‘The stream that falls into the Coquet W of Hepple may 
be meant. 

Pont Burn Du 

A small stream, which joins the Derwent at Lintz Ford. Pontop is on 
the brook. 

Pont 1153-9 (14th) Newm. 

PONTOP : Ponhope (p) 1246, Ponthope, Pontehope (p) c. 1245 FPD. 
Pont is identical with PanrT ; that is, it is W pant ‘a valley’. 

The only thing that needs discussion is the vowel of the names. 
We should expect W pant to have given Pant, not Pont. But o was 
once common in all dialects for a before nasals, and by sound- 
substitution Brit a before n would get the dark sound denoted by OE 0. 
It is the preservation of o in the present name that is remarkable. 
OE a (0) appears normally in northern dialects as a. Yet the word lane 
frequently has a form that goes back to an old form done. Lone must 
be a relic of an earlier general pronunciation with o in some dialects 
in the North. Pont is presumably to be judged of in the same way. 
An o would be particularly apt to remain in an etymologically isolated 
river-name. ‘The preceding labial may also have had some influence. 
The isolated Pount, Punt is due to French influence. 

Pont is also foundin PONT GALLAN Burn Nb (atrib. of Tipalt Burn). 
No early forms of the name have been found. PAN Burn Du (a trib. of 
the Browney) might also contain pant, but early forms are wanting. 


Poulter Nt 


Runs past Clumber to the Idle at Elkesley. One arm comes from 
Clowne, Db, another from near Nether Langwith. Possibly the old 
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name was CLUN (see COLNE). It is curious that no early forms of the 
name Poulter have been found. The etymology is obscure. Could 
the family name Poulter be the source ? 


Pow, Pow-. See Poll. 


Prill He 


A brook in Ewias Harold (Bannister). 

The name is dial prill ‘a small stream of running water, a rill’, 
recorded from 1603 (NED) and found in He and other dialects. A 
variant is purl, found from the 16th century in forms such as pirle, 
perle, purle. An earlier example is Je Pirle 1301 Coll iii, 115 (Sa). 
Cf. also Pirlewallsiche c. 1300 Salt NS xiii, 239 (St). On the 
etymology of the words see NED. 

A word of similar form and meaning may be the first element of 
PULVERBATCH Sa (near a stream): Polrebec DB, Purlebache 1292, 
Pulrebache 1295 Ipm. The second element is dial bache ‘ a river or 
stream ; a valley ’. The first seems to be related to Norw puldra ‘ to 
gush ’, pulla ‘ to bubble’, Swed porla, pollra ‘ to murmur, to purl’ 
(of brooks), Norw purla ‘to gush, bubble, well forth’. The stem does 
not seem to be otherwise known in English. It is echoic in origin. 


Pur Brook St 
From near Marchington Woodlands to the Blythe near Hamstail 
Ridware. 

Pire broc, Pirebrok 951 (13th) BCS 890 (Marchington), The same 

charter has also (on) Pirewasse, (of) Pirwasse. 

Pirebroc c, 1205-10 HMC Var Coll ii, 290. 
The first element may possibly be OE pyrge ‘a pear-tree’, though the 
forms do not really point to this. Perhaps it should rather be com- 
pared with a group of words meaning ‘ to dribble, trickle ; to peer’, 
found in Norw pira ‘ to trickle, to peer ’, E Fris, LG pzren ‘ to scan’, 
Engl peer, ME pire ‘ to peer ’ (1390 &c.). The history of these words 
is not clear ; they may be partly echoic. See NED and Torp, Nynorsk 
Etymologisk Ordbok. 

Q 

Quarme So 


A tributary of the upper Exe at Exton. N and S Quarme are in reality 
on two small affluents of the Quarme, but near the latter. 

QUARME (villages) : Coarma 1086 Exon ; Coarme 1086 DB ; Quarme 
Mounceaux 1326 Ipm ; N, Suth Quarme E 1, N Quarme Mounciaux 
1354, Quaram Frome 1470 BM. 

The form of the name renders Germanic origin obvious. There is 
an Engl verb quar(r) ‘to become choked (of water); to coagulate’ &c. 
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(EDD, NED), which must go back to OE cweorran (in adcworren 
‘crapulatus ’). The word belongs to the root guer- ‘ to swallow’ in 
Lat vorare, gurges, Gk PiBpdoxw, ON kverk ‘ throat ’, From this 
verb may have been formed a derivative with an m-sufhx, *cwearm 
or *cwearma with a meaning such as ‘ silting up, a place in a river 
that is silted up’ or the like. Such a form is just the one wanted. 
For analogies cf. OE bearm, stream, team from beran &c. If this is 
right, the stream-name is a back-formation, as is indeed suggested 
by its late appearance. 


Quinny or Quenny Sa 

Rises on the Longmynd and flows to the Onny at Halford. 
Ouenny 1577 9. Queney 1577, Quenete 1586 H. 

As there does not seem to be any place-name from which the name 

might be a back-formation, it is perhaps a compound of OE cwén 

“queen ’ or cwene ‘ quean’ and OE éa. 


R 
Rase Li 
A tributary of the Ancholme. ‘The stream runs near Market, Middle 
and West RasEN: Rasa, Rase, Resne DB, Rasnze (p) Hy 2 DC, 
Magna Rasna c. 1150, Estrasne 1250 BM. ‘The stream-name is 
evidently a back-formation. The name Rasen is very likely OE rasn 
“a plank, a beam’, here used in the sense ‘ a foot-bridge ’. 


Rattle Brook D 
In Dartmoor, a tributary of the 'Tavy. 
Rakilbrokesfote 1240 For E 9g. Rakylbrokesfote 1240 For (Ep Reg). 
Rattlebrooke 1608 For. 
The first element is perhaps ME rakel ‘hasty, rash, impetuous, 
rough ’, used of persons and things. See NED s.v. rackle adj. 


Raven Beck Cu 


Rises in Renwick Fell and falls into the Eden at Kirkoswald. On 
the stream is Renwick. 
Raven 12th (copy) Lanercost ii, 12 ; early 13th (14th) Wetheral 288 ; 
1610 Denton, 1777 N & B ii, 434. 
Ravyn 1341 N & B ii, 434. 
RENWICK : Rauenwich’ (p) 1178 P ; Raveneswic (p) c. 1177 (14th) Wetheral 
198 f.; Rauenewich (p) 1187 P ; Raueneswich’ (p) 1190 P ; Rafneswic 
(p) 1223-9 (14th) Wetheral 253; Ravenewyk 1298 FF. 
The name looks like a back-formation from Renwick, olim Ravenwik 
&c., which one would suppose to have as first element the pers. n. 
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Raven. ‘The numerous instances of forms with gen -s (Rafneswic 
&c.) support this. But it is possible that the genitive forms are due 
to the first element having been associated wrongly with the personal 
name. ‘The early occurrence of the river-name tells to some extent 
in favour of its being a genuine old name. An early back-formation, 
however, would be easy to understand, if the name was originally 
an ‘ inversion-compound ’ of the type Bek Raven, a type common in 
the district. Cf. Scandinavians (passim). If so, Raven is probably 
the OScand Hrafn (also in the place-name). 


Ravensbourne K 


Rises at Farnborough and flows 10 m. past Bromley to the Thames 
at Deptford. 

Rauensburn 1575 5. Rauensborne 1576 Lambarde. 
First element raven, the bird. 


Rawthey Y, We [roda] Edenside, [ro-da] 

Runs 12 m. from Baugh Fell (Y) to the Lune SW of Sedbergh. 
Roudha, Routha 1235-55 (1268) Cockersand 964 f. 
Rather 1577 8. 

Rothay We 


Rises on Dunmail Raise, whence the upper part is called RatsE BEcK, 
and runs through Grasmere and Rydal Water (formerly Routhmere) 
to the Brathay near its efHux into Windermere (8 m.). 

Routha 1275 Ch, 1671 Fleming. 

Rathaw 1390-4 Kendale ii, 22. 

Rawthey 1454 ib. ii, 24. 

Rowthaye 16th ib. u, 8. Rowthey 1614 CWNS xiv, 301. 

Rothey 1778 West, Guide 81. 

RYDAL WATER : Routhmere 1275 Ch; Routhemere 1277-85, 1324, -mer 
1283, Rothmer 1390-4, Rawthmere 1454 Kendale ii, 20 ff. ; Routha- 
meer 1671 Fleming. 

Rawthey and Rothay are identical in origin. A third example of the 
name is perhaps Rawther 1577, 1586 H, a name of Levy BEck, a 
tributary of the Leven. But the name may have been suggested by 
the names RATHVALE, RaTHMoss, which denote places near the stream 
(v. PNLa). 

The origin of Rawthey and Rothay is an ON Rauda, which has 
been taken to mean ‘ red river’. But this meaning will not do. ‘The 
water of the Rawthey is at most a little brownish, and that of the 
Rothay is perfectly clear and limpid. Unless the water has completely 
changed its colour, the meaning ‘ red river’ is out of the question. 
A personal name Rawdi is not a probable first element, as there are 
two, possibly three, rivers of the name. ON raudi ‘ bog ore’ has 
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been suggested by Mr. Collingwood, but bog ore is hardly to be 


found in streams. 

A reasonable suggestion would be that raud- represents the name of 
a fish. Mr. Collingwood, Lake District History, suggests ON reydr 
‘trout’ and points out the fact that in the 17th century trout were 
common in the Rothay, while char were found in the Brathay, but 
not in Rydal Water (p. 116 f.). But ON reydr, Norw réyder means 
“a char’, not ‘a trout’, and the form does not suit the river-names. 
No other name of a fish derived from raudr ‘red’ that might be the 
first element of the name is known in Scandinavian languages. ‘The 
probability seems to me to be, however, that we have to assume an 
ON raudi ‘trout’, though it is unrecorded. The word may have 
been in local use only in the Lake District. Such a name, derived 
from ON raudr ‘ red’, would be a perfectly regular formation. 

The old name of Rydal Water seems to have been Routhmere, 
whose first element is identical with that of Rothay. Later the name 
was sometimes changed into Routhameer after Routha ‘ Rothay ’. 


Ray Bk, O 


Flows 13 m. from near Wotton Underwood to the Cherwell below 
Islip. Formerly Icur. 


la Ree of Ettemore (Ot Moor) 1363 Pat ; the Rete 1586 H. 
Ray W 
Rises near Wroughton and falls into the ‘Thames E of Cricklade 
(8 m.). The old name was Worr. 

The Rey 15765. the Rhe 1577, 1586 H. Rye 1754 Pococke. 


Ray is, of course, a variant of Rea. In many dialects ME open é 
(¢) did not develop into an 7-sound, but remained as an é-sound (cf. 
EDGr and Luick, Untersuchungen passim). 


Rea or Rhee Ca 


An alternative name of the W arm of the Cam. 
le Ee 1447 Willis & Clark, Hist Cambr i, 349. 
le Ree 1455 ib. 212. Rhee, Rée 1577 H. 
Rea Wa 
Falls into the Tame after passing Birmingham. 
hee 1577 WH. 
Rea Sa, Wo 
Falls into the Teme at Rochford (18 m.). Formerly NEEn. 


(in) bere éa Nen c. 957 (11th) BCS 1007. 


Ree 1310 PNWo, 1523, 1572 Kyre; la Ree 1579, le Ree 1610 Kyre. 
Ree c. 1540 L. 
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Rea 1577 S, 1619 Kyre. 
Rhec. 1540 L1574,.1686 H. Rhea 1612 Drayton viii. 
Rea Sa 


Seemingly an old alternative name of CouND Brook. From it was 
named a place (the) Rea in Eaton-Mascott (on Cound Brook). 
the Ree c. 1270 Eyton vi, 107 ; (rivulet of) Ree 1273 ib. vi, 248 (Leebot- 
wood, on the upper Cound Brook). 
Rhe c. 1540 L. 


REA (place): terra de Aqua, terra de Aqua scil. la Ree rath, (ten. in) Ree 
14th (19th) Haghmon f 294. 
Rea Brook Sa 
The old name of the brook was Meo.r. On the stream is Reabrook 
(man.). 

REABROOK (man.) : de Aqua c. 1198, Ree (p) 1221 Eyton vii, 116 f. 

A lost example is La Ree 1367 Ch (Bockingfold, K, which is on the 
Teise ; apparently Ree is an old name of the Teise). 

Rea occurs several times as a place-name. Rea (He, Bishops 
Frome) : /a Ree 1318 Ipm, Ree 1512 Fine (Bannister). Rea Farm 
(He, Ledbury ; on the Leadon). Here perhaps the river referred to 
is the Leadon. IsLE or Rea (He, Bodenham ; see Bannister). The 
identification is doubtful of la Ree (p) 1292 Ass 303 m 68 d (He), 
the Ree 1310 Ep Reg (He). 

It is now generally accepted that Rea represents OE (et) b#re éa, 
whose r was taken to belong to the word éa. This was apparently 
first suggested by Duignan (PNSt 1902). Rea is found from the 
12th century. After the definite article had lost its inflexion in early 
ME times, isolated inflected forms would remain for some time in 
certain standing expressions, as atter @. In sucha form wrong division 
(atte Re) would easily take place. The names Rea, Ray can hardly 
in any case be later than the 13th century, but hardly much earlier. 


Rede Nb 
Rises at Reidswire at Catcleuch Shin in the Cheviots and falls into 
the North Tyne at Reedsmouth near Bellingham (22 m.). Redeswood 
is not far from the Rede (5 of Bellingham). 
Rede, Reda, Redesbanke c. 1200 HH i, 2, 25. 
Rede 1279 Ass (Wark), 1307 Ipm, c. 1540 L. 
Redesheved 1324 Ipm, 1325 Cl. 
Reade 1577 H. Ridde 1577, 1586 H. 
REDESDALE [ridzdal]': Redesdale 1075 HH ii, 3, 3; 1212 Fees 201 ; 1256 
Ass, 1267 Sc; Redesdal’ 1204 Ch; Redisdal’, Radisdal’, Rodesdale 1275 
RH ; Reddesdal’ 1279 Ass; Riddesdale (p) 1337, 1430 FPD 1, 3; 


Ridesdale c. 1540 L. 
t Mawer, PNNb. 


3427 Z 
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REDESWOOD : Redewode 1256 Ass ; Rodewod 1256 FF. 
REEDSMOUTH : Riddesmouth 1577, Rhedes mouth 1586 H. 

It is very doubtful if the name Rede is pre-English. It might possibly 
be derived from the root in W rhed ‘ course, race, run’ or that in Olr 
réid ‘ plain, level, smooth’, W rhwydd ‘ free, easy’. We might also 
compare the Welsh river-name RHEIDOL : Retiaul Rees 192. But a 
definite etymology is difficult to attain. I am inclined to believe that 
the name is English. Derivation from OE hréod‘ reed ’ is improbable. 
The Rede is a swift river with a stony and gravelly bed ; it is not a 
river where reeds are common. But OE réad‘ red’ gives a very good 
etymology. The water of the Rede is not red, but the river in many 
places has red sand on its banks and red or reddish gravel and stones 
in its bed. A name meaning ‘ the red river’ would be highly suit- 
able. The base may be an OE *Réade fem; the genitive in -es in 
Redesdale &c. does not tell against such a base. If so, the 7 in forms 
like Riddesdale has developed from an e, due to shortening of @. In 
Northern dialects e often becomes 7 between an 7 and a dental ; 
cf. ME gris from gres ‘ grass ’, girt from gret ‘ great’. The change is 
fully discussed by Luick, Studien, pp. 190 ff. In favour of a base 
with open é to some extent tell Radisdal’ RH and Harrison’s Reade. 
But an OE base *Réde is also possible. If so, we have to assume a 
name formed with the suffix -26n ; cf. Hlyde under Lyp. 


Redlake D 
A small tributary of the Erme. 
La Redelake 1240 For (Ep Reg). 
OE hréod-lacu ‘ reed brook’. ‘The same is no doubt the etymology 


of REDLAKE Sa, the name of a tributary of the Teme, and la Rydelake 
n.d. AD iii, 304 (IoW). 


Redover, an old name of Hodge Beck, Y (NR) 
Runs through Bransdale into the Dove S of Kirkby Moorside (13 m.). 

Redover c. 1160-70 (13th) Riev 35, 38, 39. 

Redofra 1175 (13th) ib. 83 ; Redofra, -m c. 1180 (13th) ib. 81. 

Roddover 1332 Pat (Riev 304). : 
This might at a pinch be an OE place-name Hréod-dfer ‘ reed bank ’, 
later transferred to the stream. But an old stream-name with Brit 
dubro- (W duwfr) ‘ water, stream’ as second element is far more 
probable. ‘The first element may be identical with W rhed ‘ course, 
run, race’, or rhydd ‘ free’ (cf. RHYDDNANT, a tributary of the 
Mynach) or rhyd ‘a ford’. One arm of the stream is now called 
BLOWORTH SLACK ; Bloworth is in early sources Blawad ‘ black ford’. 
This may suggest that the probable base is an OW *ryddufr ‘ford 


stream ’. 
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The present name Hopce Beck appears as Hodgebecke 1577 H, 
-bek 1577S, Hodbeck 1622 Drayton. The first element is presumably 
the personal name Hodge. But it is possible that Hodge represents 
earlier Hod- or Hods- (OE Hoda or Hod, pers. n.). 


Rendbrook Gl 
The little brook that runs past Rendcombe to the Churn was in OE 
times Hrindan broc, which should have become modern Rendbrook. 

Hrindan broc 852 (c. 1225) BCS 466. 

RENDCOMBE (vil.) : Rindecumbe, -come 1086 DB ; Vuere Rindecumbe Hy 2, 

pgs Hy 3 BM ; Rindecumbe 12760 RH ; Over Rindecumbe 13th 
11, 
Rindburna 759 BCS 187 cannot be identified with Hrindan broc. The 
name occurs in boundaries of land at Onnanford, i.e. Andoversford, 
which is a little too far off. Besides Rindburna is stated to form the 
western boundary of the land. 

The old name of the stream would seem to have been OE Hrinde 
(or Hrinda). 'Vhis is a derivative of OE hrindan ‘ to push, thrust ’, 
that is, an agent-noun literally meaning ‘ the thruster ’, here with the 
sense ‘ the torrent, the swift stream’. We may compare formations 
such as winde from windan (in BeDwyn, Mipwin), OE péote ‘ water- 
pipe ’ (from péotan), hunigsiige ‘ privet’ (from sigan). ‘The e of the 
modern form is due to dialectal development ; cf. e in hinder 5 Oxf, 
sing, sink Gl (EDGr). 

Rindburna, as shown by the initial R, is etymologically distinct 
from Rendbrook. The name goes with Rindigsel (Frindsbury, K) 
759-65 (12th) BCS 194 ; Rindgesella (Meon, Ha) 824 (12th) BCS 377 ; 
Rinda crundel (Lambourn, Berks) 958 (c. 1200) BCS 1022. Midden- 
dorff aptly compares with these Norw rinde ‘ ridge ’, Crimean Goth 
rintsch ‘ hill’. For further cognate words, Feist, Goth Et Wb, may 
be compared. Rinda, a common name of streams in Norway, seems 
to belong here. 


Rib Herts 
Rises S of Therfield and flows 15 m. to the Lea at Hertford. 
Ribbe 13th AD i, p. 529. Rib 1750 Pococke. 
The only English word from which it seems the river-name might be 
derived is OE ribbe ‘ hound’s-tongue, ribwort ’. ‘The name would 
then indicate that the plant grew commonly on the banks of the river. 
In favour of this we may draw attention to the name RIBBESFORD Wo, 
which seems to contain the name of the plant (PNWo). The hound’s- 
tongue and the ribwort, however, are not plants that would be com- 
mon on the bank of a river, and it is possible that the word ribbe 
Z2 
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was used locally of some water-plant or of some plant that favours 
wet soil! In EDD rib is actually given in the sense ‘ water-cress ’ 
(E An), which would be exceedingly suitable, though the evidence for 
this usage is apparently not very good (NED). The Rib, like other 
Herts rivers, has clear water and a sandy bed, but there is plenty 
of vegetation in it. 


Ribble Y, La 
Rises near Ribblehead at Whernside and runs c. 60 m. through Y and 
La past Ribchester and Ribbleton to the Irish Sea W of Preston. 


I. Rippel c. 715 (11th) Eddi. 

Ripam 1086 DB. 

Rippel (var. Ryppell, Rupill, Rippul) c. 1350 (c. 1400) Higden ii, 138. 

Rypel 1387 Trev ii, 139. : 

II. Ribbel 930 (14th) Y Ch 1; roo2 (11th) Thorpe 544 ; 1192 (15th) Lan- 
caster 111 late 12th Pudsay'87, 1220,.1251 Ch) 1230 1202-2°Ass, 
1276 RH, 13th (14th) Percy 34. 

Ribem 1094 (copy) Lancaster 794 (Séez Cart.). 

Ribam 1130 P. Ribbam 1149 (c. 1195) La Ch 319. 

Ribble c. 1130 (12th) Symeon (s.a. 1123) ; 1262-3 Ass, 1577 S. 

Ribliam 1140 (copy) La Ch 368. 

Riblam 1142 (copy) La Ch 278. 

Ribbile 1174-6 (1317) La Ch 327. 

Ribel 1189-90 (1412) Furness ii, 334; c.1229 Pudsay 110; 1246 Ass, 
T25t he Ribell c. 1190 (1412) Furness ii, 335; ¢. 1220 ib. 340 ; 
1338 (1412) ib. 348. 

Ribbill 1189-94 (1335) La Ch 346; 1256 (14th) Percy 134; 1324 
La Court R. Ribbil 1212-46, 1220-46 &c. (1268) Cockersand 
1Q2, 4Ule wee 

Ribbe 1199-1216 Ass 1053 m 5 d. 

Rible c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 1246 Ass. 

Ribill 1231 Ass 1043 m 14. 

Rybel 1246 Ass. Rybbel 1232-56 (1268) Cockersand 556. 

Rebel 1400 (1412) Furness i, 201. Rebyl 15th Pudsay 259. 

Ribyl, Rible c. 1540 L. Rybell 1577 H. Ribble 1577 5. 

RIBBLESDALE : Ribblesdala 1145-55 Kendale i, 377. 

RIBCHESTER: Ribelcastre 1086 DB; Ribbelcestre 1215 P ; Ribbecestre 1187, 

1202 PF. 

RIBBLETON : Ribleton 1201, 1206 P. 

The earliest forms point to an original Rippel or Ripel, in which p 

appears to have become 6 as in DipBLeE from Dephil, pebble and the 
like. The change p>b is remarkably early. 

One would prefer, if possible, to take the name of this important 
river to be British, but it is very difficult to see how the name can be 
explained under that assumption. One reason in favour of English 

' This is supported by the name Ribbesike Bridl 233 (Askham Richard, Y). 
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origin is the fact that the British name was very likely Belisama 
(BeAvodépa eioxvors Ptol), though it is true this has been identified by 
some with the Mersey. On Belisama see Introduction, p. lii. 

It is not easy to find a satisfactory solution in English either. It is 
not probable that Ribble can be identical with the OE rip(p)el found 
in charters and rendered by B-T (Suppl) hesitatingly ‘a coppice ’. 
The word occurs as (andlang) riple 968 BCS 1218, (be) repple 1033 
KCD 752. It is also found in Suggariple c. 1050 HSC (Sugga- 
probably OE sucge the name of a bird) and is probably the base of 
Ripple K and Wo. In one case the element occurs in a name that has 
been taken to denote a stream : Myntleage riple go9 BCS 624 (NW of 
Whitchurch, Ha). Crawford, Andover, identifies this with a stream 
that rises on West Woodhay Common and joins the Enborne near 
Hazelby Ho. The statement in the charter (‘andlang M. utt on 
Alorburnan ’) tells in favour of this view. Yet I doubt if it is correct. 
OE ripel is clearly identical with Norw ripel ‘a strip, a long narrow 
piece ’; cf. Skogarripel ‘ a strip of wood’. The meaning of OE ripel 
was probably ‘a strip (of wood) ’, and evidently the boundary could 
follow a strip of wood toa river. An example of the word with change 
of p to bis Halrenesrebella Pont 435 (Bretton, Y). Ripel may have been 
used also of a narrow strip in general, and Ripple (Wo) may have got 
its name from the narrow piece of land in which the place stands. 

But it is possible that Ribble might be cognate with OE ripel. ‘The 
latter word belongs to the root rip- in OE ripan ‘ to reap’, Norw 
ripa ‘ to scratch ’, OHG riffila ‘a saw’ &c. (Torp 344). ‘The meaning 
of the root was ‘ to tear, to pluck ’, and OE ripel is literally ‘ a piece 
torn off’. As adjectives are often formed with the sufhxes -ula-, 
-ila- from the weak grade of strong verbs, an OE adjective *ripel 
(from *ripila-) meaning ‘ tearing’ would be perfectly regular. A 
name meaning ‘ the tearing, rushing river ’ would certainly suit the 
Ribble quite well. If this is right, the original form would have been 
OE Ripel fem (gen Riple, whence Ripple) or Riple fem (gen Riplan). 


Riccal Y (NR) 
Rises in the Cleveland Hills and falls into the Rye SW of Salton 
(14 m.). Riccal House is on the stream. 

Rycaluegy’ (for -greines) 1251-2 Riev 6; Ricolvegraines 1332 Pat (ib. 


04). 
Ricolle c. 1540 L; Ricall 1577 S; Ricoll 1577, 1586 H. 
_RICCAL HOUSE: Ricalf 1086 DB; Ricalf, -calve, -colf 1293 QW; Ricolf, 
Riclof 1284-5, Rycal 1316, Rikolf 1346, Rykolf 1428 FA. 
The forms of Riccal must be kept carefully apart from those of 
Ricca (par., vil. N of Selby), which is Richale in DB. Some of the 
instances given by Gordon and Smith belong to the latter. Rycalue- 


\ 
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greines contains dial grain ‘fork or branch of a river’. The place 
referred to may be the fork of the stream some 3 m. N of Helmsley. 
Riccal is a compound of the river-name Rye and ON kealfr (or less 
probably OE calf) ‘ calf’. ‘The name means ‘ the calf of the Rye’. It 
might be a kind of diminutive with the sense ‘ Little Rye’, but more 
probably the meaning is the literal one. The Riccal runs practically 
parallel to the larger Rye for 6 miles ; it follows the Rye as the calf 
its dam. I know no other cases of the word calf being applied to a 
smaller river in contradistinction to a larger one. But a small island 
by the side of a larger one is often referred to as the calf of the latter ; 
the Calf of Man is the best known case. In Scandinavia a small lake 
near a large one is often called Kalv. In Norway Kalw is found as a 
hill-name, and I have suggested (PNLa) that Caw La (olim Calf- 
heud) was called Calf from its position near a larger range of hills. 


OE ris, ride, ridig ‘a small stream’. 

The OE words are cognate with OSax ritha, rithe, MLG ride, Fris 
riede, LLG riede, G ride’ (in names), all meaning ‘a stream’. ‘The 
base is Germanic ripa-, ripon-, cognate with Skr riti- ‘a stream’, W 
rhid ‘semen’. 'The longer OE form (rid7g) is fairly common in early 
records, but not often found in modern names. ‘The shorter form is 
still used in the sense ‘a small stream’ in the dialects of Sr, Sx, 
IoW (EDD). The form is rithe, rife (Sx). 

The longer form is still found in the place-names CropreDy O, 
EFFERIDDY Beds, FULREADY Wa. Early forms are : the Ridy (Sr) 1446 
Chertsey 127.—Beferipi, -ide 693 (copy) BCS 82 (Battersea, Sr ; not 
the present Beverley Brook).—Bordrid7g 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282 (Wo). 
—Fugelridie 693 1b. 82 (Sr).—Kaldimererithi 1228 For Ch 11, 1 (the 
old boundary of the forest of Buckingham ; ‘ the old boundary 
stream ’).—Pyppelridig 955 BCS go6 (Berks).—Risc hridig 967 ib. 
1201 (Wa).—Hweolridig 774 ib. 216, Hweowelridig 995 KCD 691 
(O). Apparently a stream that turned a water-wheel. 

The shorter form is sometimes difficult to distinguish from OE 
-hyd, when the first element ends in r. Such are Sawrry Hu 
(probably Saltera hyd), Meacre Hu. WaALKERITH Li is a -hyd. 

OE 770 is found in ABBERD Brook W (a tributary of the Avon). 
Abberd is Abbride 1273 Ipm (pasture). 'The first element looks like 
Abba pers. n. Another example is probably Oprip Brook D, a 
tributary of the Bray. The element is found in several modern 
place-names, as CHILDREY Berks (OE Cilla), HenpreED Berks (as a 
stream-name in Henna rid 984 KCD 1281, if belonging here), 
MELDRETH Ca (Melrede DB ; no doubt ‘ mill stream’), SHEPRETH 
Ca (‘sheep stream’), SHorrery Wa, 'TINGRITH Beds. 


1 See Férstemann, Jellinghaus, Witt. 
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A namesake of Hendred ‘ hen stream’ is Henrepe Malm ii, 133 
(near Chippenham). 


Rivelin Y 
A tributary of the Don a little N of Sheffield. 

Riveling water 1637 Harrison (Hall, Wheat Collection). 

RIVELINDALE : Rivelingdene 1300, Ryvelyndene 1329, Ryvelingdene 1383 

Goodall. 

With this must be compared 'THACKRIVELING (q.v.) ; further Rive- 
lingdale, Rivelindale 1231 (13th) Guisb 167 f. (perhaps Sleddale Beck, 
a tributary of the Esk, Y) ; Rivelingkeldsic n.d. YDeeds ii, 85 (How- 
thorpe near Castle Howard) and Ryuelynghow Fount 663 (Studley, 
SW of Ripon). Watriveling 1202 FF (Tunstall, La)is apparently a piece 
of land, as the deed mentions ‘the brook which comes from W.’, but 
it may be originally a stream-name. Wat- looks like ON vdtr ‘ wet ’. 

The name is evidently identical with riveling ‘a rivulet, rill’ 
(1615), used by Drayton of Codbeck and Willowbeck, tributaries 
of the Swale. The early names show that the word cannot, as 
suggested in NED, be based upon rivelet, rivulet. It must be an old 
name for a stream. The name is no doubt connected with OE 
hrife, rife ‘fierce, rapacious’, gehrifnian ‘to gorge’ (?), gerifod, 
geriflod, rifelede ‘ wrinkled ’, rifelung ‘ a wrinkle ’, all of which belong 
to the OGerm stems *rid- and *hrib-, found in ON hrifa, rifa &c. 
(v. Torp, who takes *hrib- to mean ‘ to scrape’, *rib- to mean ‘ to 
tear’). The exact history and meaning of the word cannot be deter- 
mined at present. Aiveling may mean “a tearing stream, a torrent’ 
or possibly ‘a winding stream’, if the /-derivative seen in OE 
rifelede had developed a more general meaning ‘ to crinkle, to curl, 
to wind’. The word would seem to be derived from an adjective 
or a verb with an /-sufhix. 


Roach Ess 
Rises W of Rochford and joins the Crouch near its efHux (11 m.). 
In maps of 1777, 1824 &c. it is called “ Broom-hill River ’ (Christy, 
Essex Naturalist xxi, 290). 

ROCHFORD: Rochefort (hd, vil.), Rochesfort (once) 1086 DB; Rocheford’ 

(p) 1195 Cur (P) ; Rocheford 1232-3, Rochesford Hy 3 BM. 

As no early examples of the name have been found, Roach is no doubt 
a back-formation from Rochford. 

The etymology of Rochford is difficult. It is doubtful if it can be 
identical with RocHrorp Wo, which has early forms in Kach-, 
and whose first element can be derived from OE racc ‘a dog’. 
However, the change a>o may have taken place early in Essex, and 
it may have been helped by influence from Fr Rochefort. 
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Roch La [ro-t] ] ; 
Rises near ‘Todmorden and runs 12 m. past Rochdale to the Irwell 
near Bury. 

I. Rached. 13th (14th) Whalley 757, 759. 

Rachet 1292 Ass 409 m 5 d (+415 m 6). 
II. Rach 12th BM, 13th, c. 1300 (14th) Whalley 773 f., 785. 
Rache c. 1200 (14th) Whalley 597 et passim; 1292 Ass 409m 6d; 
eighth, Rach. c. 1200 (14th) Whalley 596 et passim. 
Reche 1292 Ass 415 m 7. Ritch 1590 Burghley. 

ROCHDALE : Recedham 1086 DB ; Rechedham c. 1200 BM ; Rachedham, 
Racheham c. 1200 Whalley ; Rachedal’ 1190-8 Hist Soc (La) Ixvu, 
210; Rached 1277, Rached., Rach. c. 1200 Whalley 85, 137 f. 

The early forms vary between Rached (Rachet) and Rach(e). ‘The 
priority of the longer form is vindicated by the common early 
Rachedham and the like for Rochdale. Rache is a back-formation 
from Rachedale (for Racheddale). 1 suggest in PNLa that the river- 
name may be a back-formation from Rachedham, whose first element 
may be OE raced ‘ house, hall, palace’. ‘This suggestion may be 
correct. But there is another possibility. Rached may be British 
and contain Brit cét- (W coed) ‘forest’. The district N of the Roch 
was formerly a great forest (Rossendale &c.). Rached might be a 
name containing the base of W rhag ‘ against’ and cét-, the meaning 
being ‘ the place or district opposite to the forest’. We may compare 
MBret Rachaer (Rakaer) 14th Loth 227, a suburb of Quimper ; the 
name means ‘ before the caer’. In OBret Rachenes (Raguenes on 
the bay of Douarnenez opposite to Morgat) Loth 158, and in W 
rhagynys ‘ adjacent island ’ the same element occurs in an attributive 
function. ‘The hypothetical Brit *Rac-cét, possibly the old name of 
Rochdale, might have become a name of the Roch even in pre- 
English times or have been understood to be one by the earliest 
English settlers in the district. If Rached is British, it seems it was 
adopted as OE Raced or Recet. For the interchange of final d and 
t cf. NYMET. 


Roden Sa 


Rises near Ellesmere and falls into the Tern near Rodington (20 m.). 
Roden and Rodenhurst are on the river. 

Roden’ 1256 Ass 734 m 22. 

Roden, Roder c. 1540 L. Roddon 1577 S. Roden 1577 H. 


RODEN (h.):? Rutunio 4th (8th) IA ;? xt Hrodene c. 975 (11th) BCS 1317; 
Roden late 12th, (mol. de) Rodene 13th (1gth) Haghmon f 15x f.; 
Rodenefelde, Rodenewode 1327 (19th) Haghmon f 213. 

RODENHURST HALL : Rodenhurste 1273, Rodenhurst 1296 Ipm. 

RODINGTON (vil.) : Rodintone 1086 DB ; Rodinton’ 1255 RH. 
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The identification of Hrodene BCS 1317 is extremely doubtful. 
Nothing really points to Roden, Sa. If it belongs here, OE hr has 
been substituted for Welsh voiceless r. 

The place called Rutunium in IA was on Watling Street between 
Mediolanum (probably Whitchurch) and Uriconium (Wroxeter) 
This suits a place on the Roden, and etymological connexion between 
Rutunio- and Roden is probable. ‘The change of Brit ¢ to d is perfectly 
regular, but Engl o is not so easy to account for. However, there is 
some analogy of pretonic Brit uw appearing as o in English forms ; cf. 
Datcu, Daw LisH and Dorrric. We have to assume that Engl o 
was substituted for a British vowel developed from u, a stage on the 
road to the W [a]. 

If so, Rutunio- may be taken to be a derivative of a river-name 
such as *Rutuna. ‘This name may be derived from the stem *reu- 
in Olr ruathar, W rhuthr ‘ rush, attack’, Lat ruo &c. (v. Persson, 
pp. 284 ff., Walde, s.v. ruo). A name meaning ‘the swift river’ 
suits the Roden. For the ending, /tuna, now EDEN, may be com- 
pared. 

It is possible that Trydonwy* in Marwnad Cynddylan (Skene ii, 
286 f.) refers to the Roden, as has been suggested. The Trydonwy 
is stated to be a tributary of the Tren, which is probably the ‘Tern. 
If so, Trydonwy must be corrupt for Rydonwy, the obvious reason 
being influence from the name Tren. Rydonwy would seem to be an 
altered form of *Rydon (Rutuna), the common Welsh river-name 
suffix -wy having been added. 


Roding Ess 
Rises NW of Gt Dunmow and flows 35 m. past the Rodings to the 
Thames below Ilford. Formerly HyLe. 

Rodon 1576S. Rodon, Rodunus 1577, 1586 H. 

Roding 1622 Drayton xix. 

RODING or ROOTHING (villages) : Rodinges c. 1050 (12th) KCD 907 ; 
Rodinges, Rochinges, Roinges, Rodingis 1086 DB ; Rodincgas, Rodinges 
1086 (12th) Ing El. See PN -zng. 

Roding is a back-formation from Roding pl. n. 

An alternative early name of the Roding is apparently Angrices 
burne 1062 KCD 813 (in boundaries of Woodford, which is near 
the Roding). The first element looks like a personal name, and 
Searle gives Angric on the strength of the river-name. But it is then 
a remarkable coincidence that High and Chipping Ongar (Angra 
DB) are on the Roding. Ongar is no doubt identical with G Anger 
‘pasture ground’. Angric might be analogous to SKITTERICK. 


t Quiggin, Trans Phil Soc 1911-14, p. 100, suggests that Try- in Trydonwy is 
identical with Tr1- in Trisanton (Trent). 
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Roe Beck Cu [ro: bek] Ellis 607. 

Rises near Lamonby and joins the Caldew S of Buckabank (7 m.). 
Roe House is high upstream. Raughtonhead Hill is between Roe 
Beck and the Caldew, and Raughton Head vil. on the hill. 

Ranhe 1272 (late copy) For K 1, 13. 

Rache 1285 For E 5 m 12. 

Rane 1292 Ass 135 m Io. 

Raghe 1610 Denton. Raugh, Raghe 1777 N & B ii, 319. 

ROE HOUSE : Raghe 1285 For E 5 m 37. 

RAUGHTON HEAD (vil.): Ragton’ 1182 P ; Rachton’ 1186, 1187 P, 1285 
For E 5; Rachtona 1188 P ; Raghton’ 1292 Ass 135 m 10; Raghton 
1295 Ipm. 

Identical with Roe is very likely Raaghe (c. 1300) Sawley f 28 d 
(Bolton-by-Bowland, Y) and perhaps also (fossatum del) Ragh, 
Ragehilbek n.d. Percy 485, (fossatum) Raff . . dik, (fossatum de) 
Ragh 1337 ib. 486 (near Seamer and Scarborough). 

Of the forms of Roe it is probable that Ranhe stands for Rauhe, 
Rane for Raue. ‘This is more likely than the suggestion that Raghe 
and Rane go back to a form with an n-suffix. The very early forms 
of Raughton point to an early form Ragh. 

The name, as suggested by the gh, is probably Germanic. ‘Two 
alternative suggestions may be offered. OE ra ‘ roe’ occurs in late 
OE compounds with h preserved, as in rahdéor, rahdenu, rahweg &c. 
Raughton might represent OE Rah-diin ‘ roe hill’, whence Rahtiin. 
In favour of this it may be pointed out that the village is now actually 
Raughton Head. Roe would then be a back-formation, unless it is 
really OE Rah-éa. 

But the preservation of / would be irregular, and we could hardly 
take Ragh Y to be the same name, if the suggested explanation of Roe 
is right. I prefer the second alternative. ON 4d ‘ river’ appears in 
some names as -agh (v. Airy, Liza and Wasagh). I believe Roe is a 
compound containing O Scand @. The first element might be ON 
rd ‘roe’, but more likely it is ON rd ‘ boundary’. The English 
name would have an exact parallel in Rddn, the name of a river in 
Scania, Sweden. A meaning ‘ boundary river ’ would suit the names, 
which are all mentioned in boundaries. Ra-agh would become Ragh, 
and the final gh would be long preserved in the stressed syllable, 
though it was lost in Liza &c. 


Roeburn La 


An affluent of the Hindburn (6 m.). Roeburndale is a hilly tract on 
both sides of the stream (Melling par.). 


Reborn’ 1292 Ass 415 m 32 d. Rheburne 1577 H. 
Roburn 1577 8. 
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ROEBURNDALE : Reburndale 1285 Ipm ; Rebrundale, Reynbrundale 1301 
Furness ii, 87 f. 
Probably the first element is OE rége ‘ female of the roe’ (PNLa). 
Cf. HINDBURN. 


Rom Ess 

Rises near Havering and flows c. 11 m. past Romford to the Thames. 
The lower part is Beam (q.v.). The name is a back-formation from 
RomrorD, which presumably means ‘the wide (roomy) ford’, the 
first element being OE rim adj. An earlier name is Wythedenbrok’ 
1200.For Ch 12..10. 


Romney K 
The stream that gave name to Old and New Romney. 
Rumenea 895 (13th) BCS 572. Rumenesea 914 ib. 638. 

Rumenea as the name of a place occurs in ASC (E, F) s.a. 1052. 
Ruminingseta 697 BCS 98 refers to some pasture belonging to Romney. 
Rumining- is an ing-derivative from Rumenéa. The etymology of 
Rumen is not clear. Perhaps it is a pers. name derived from Rim- 
in Rumweald &c. with a suffix -en. Cf. PEVENSEY from Peuenesea 


ASC E (s.a. 1046), whose first element is apparently a derivative of 
OE Peof (cf. Pew). 


Rothay. See Rawthey. 


Rother Sx, K 
Rises near Rotherfield and falls into the Channel at Rye (30 m.). 
The old name of the river was Limen; see LYMPNE. 

(flumen) Rothori n.d. Mon v, 667 (Mawer). Rocter 1572 Lhuyd. 

Rother 1575 S, 1577, 1586 H, 1623 BM, 1731 Lhuyd. 

Rither sive Rother 1586 Camden. 

ROTHERFIELD (vil., hd) : Ridrefelda 788 (late copy) BCS 252 ; 790 (late 
copy) ib. 259 ; et Hryderanfelda 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS §53 ; Reredfelle 
1086 DB ; Retheresfelda 1089, -feld 1176-7 BM ; Rutherfeld 1201 Cur ; 
Retherfeud 1263 Ass 912 m 37 d; Rotherfeld 1586 Camden. 

A back-formation from Rotherfield ; Rother- is OE hryder ‘ ox’. 


Rother Ha, Sx 
Rises near Priors Dean and flows 25 m. to the Arun near Pulborough. 
Old name Sure. Rotherbridge hd is on both sides of the river. ‘The 
bridge was no doubt over the Rother. 

ROTHERBRIDGE (hd) : Redrebrige, -bruge 1086 DB ; Rederebriggehdr’ 1166 

P ; Rutherebruge’ 1275 RH ; Rutherebrigge 1302 Ipm. 

A late back-formation from Rotherbridge. Leland gives the name 
Petworth ryver. The first element of Rotherbridge is OE Aryder * ox 6 
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Rother Db, Y (WR) 
Rises near Pilsley S of Chesterfield and flows to the Don at Rother- 
ham (21 m.). 

Roder c. 1200 (c. 1250) Nostell; 1276 RH ; 13th, 1322 Jackson 8, 108 ; 
1293 Ass 1098 m 39 ; 1383 Derby. 

Rode 1268 Ass 1051 m 13. 

Rodur 1388 Derby. 

Rother 1574 BM, 1577 S, H ; Rotheram 1586 Camden. 

ROTHERHAM : Rodreham 1086 DB ; Roderham 1208 Fine R, 1228, 1256 
BM, 1322 Cl; Roderham, Rodham 1268 Ass 1051 m13.d,14; Roderham, 
Roderam, Rodram 1276 RH ; Raderham 1259 BM ; Rotheram 1586 H. 

Unlike the Sx and Ha Rothers the Y Rother is not a back-formation. 
There are no early forms with 7 or e to point to OE hryder ; Reder 
RH (printed ed.) is misprinted ; the MS has Roder. 

Rother is very likely a name with Brit dubro-, W duwfr, dwr as second 
element ; cf. CALDER and the like. The first element is difficult to 
explain definitely. It might be the prefix ro- (from pro-), in Welsh 
generally rhy-, which is used with an intensive meaning, as in W 
rhylaw ‘ heavy rain’. The change of ro- to ry- cannot have taken 
place originally in all positions in British ; according to Anwyl rhy 
is still rho in Carmarthen. A name formed with this prefix might 
mean ‘ the chief river’. But some consonant may have disappeared 
before that of the second element, e.g. a ¢t or d. If so, the base of W 
rhedeg ‘to run’ might be thought of. An ablaut form with short 
or long o with a meaning such as ‘ running’ may have existed. W 
rhawd ‘ course, route, career’ goes back to *rot- and belongs to this 
root (Bulletin 1, 23). This appears to be the first element of W 
rhodwydd ‘ ford’, on which see Loth, RC xv, 97. 


Routen Beck, Rowton Brook &c. 


There are numerous stream-names with a pres. pple routand or 
rutand as first element. 
ROUTEN BECK Cu (Lothwaite at Bassenthwaite Lake ; Routenbeck h. is 
near the lake) : Rutenbec 1195 FF. 
ROUTIN BECK Y (a tributary of the Swale). 
ROWTON BROOK La (a tributary of the Conder). Gave name to Rowton: 
Brook fm : La Routandebrok 1323 La Inq. 
RATTEN CLOUGH La (a tributary of Colne Water). 
ROUGHTEN GILL Cu (falls into Glenderaterra). 


Names found only in early sources are : Rutendeburnheved (Softley, 
Du) Finchale 105. Rutandekelde, Rotandekelde 1231 (13th) Guisb 
167. Le Rutandpull 1287 St Bees 565. Rutendesic 12th (13th) 
Riev 406. 


* Communicated by Professor Stenton. 
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The first element means ‘ roaring ’. Two verbs compete in names 
of this kind. The a in Ratten Clough points to a verb with a diph- 
thong au (ou), ME routen ‘to roar, bellow’ (from ON rauta). 
Spellings with u point to OE hriitan ‘ to resound’. The numerous 
names with a Scand second component suggest that the source is 
often the ON verb, though the vowel was later changed owing to 
association with the English verb. 


Ryburn Y (WR) 
Rises near the border of Lancashire, E of Littleborough, and joins 
the Calder near Sowerby Bridge. Ripponden is on the stream. 

Riburn 1308 Wakefield ii, 176. 

(the water of) Rybunden 1566 Y Deeds i, 21. 

RIPPONDEN : Ryburnedene 1307, Riburnedene 1308 Wakefield ii, 87 &c., 

177 ; Rybunden, Rybonden 1566 Y Deeds i, 21. 
Rye Y (NR) 
Rises in Cleveland E of Osmotherley and falls into the Derwent NE 
of New Malton (25 m.). On the Rye are Rievaulx and Ryton. 

Ria (Riam) 1132, 1154-60, 1154-81, 1170-85 &c. (13th) Riev; 1201 FF, 

I201, 1204, 1252 Ch, 1226 Cl; ripam Rix c. 1160 (13th) Riev. 

Rya (Ryam) 1142-3 (c. 1400) Y Ch 1833 ; 1234 Cl. 

Rie c. 1175 (13th) Hexham i ; 1279 Ass 1057 m 26d; ¢. 1540 L. 

Rye 119971216 Ass 1053 m 1251279) Ass 1057 m 57; 15778. 

yea 57 Con2ts ma2nid sia34.¥ Weedsii1, 60. 

RYE DALE : Ridale (p) 1175 (13th) Riev ; Ridal’ 1204 Ch. 

RIEVAULX : Rieuall, 1148-50 BM ; Rievalle 1201 FF ; Revallis 12th (13th) 

Riev 24. 
Rye is presumably a pre-English name. Various explanations are 
possible. 

It may go back to a British name something like *Rz, belonging 
to the root rei- ‘to flow’ in Lat rivus, Sanskrit riti- ‘ stream’, Ir rian 
‘sea’, W rhid ‘semen’, OE ripe ‘brook’ &c. ‘The root is perhaps 
found also in W rhaeadr ‘ waterfall’, OIr riathor ‘torrens’. ‘This is 
the suggestion made by Gordon & Smith. 

There is in Wales a river RuIw, a tributary of the Severn. The 
name is Rue 1578 S. At its mouth is BerRiEw : Aberriw Rees 14, 
Aberyw 1291 Tax. Now just as Brit Déwa gave Engl Dee, so a Brit 
*Riu- might have given OE *Ri owing to loss of final w. Rye may 


1 Zachrisson, ZONF ii, 134 f., derives Rye (Y and Sx) from OE ig ‘ watery meadow ; 
river’ with y as in Rea. In the case of Rye (Y) this is impossible even phonologi- 
cally. OE ig in the sense ‘ river’ is unrecorded, and there is no reason to assume it. 
Rye (Y) occurs in RrccaL, which is a Domesday manor. This takes the name 
Riccal back to pre-Conquest times and shows that the stream-name Riccal must have 
a very respectable age, that of Rye being still higher. Rieberge DB does not refer 
to Rye (Sx), but to a place in another part of Sussex. Its first element is clearly rye. 
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be identical with W Rhiw. The latter may quite well be identical with 
Lat rivus. Orit may be formed from W rhiw ‘hill, ascent, acclivity, 
slope’. Such an etymology would suit the Rye very well, for it comes 
from the Cleveland hills, and may be called a mountain stream. 

Identical with Rye is possibly RyE Sx. The latter is the name of a 
town at the mouth of the Rother, but may originally have denoted 
a stream that fell into the sea at Rye, before the Rother changed its 
course. Leland actually calls the Rother Rhie at Rye. ‘ The water 
of Rie’ 1234 Penshurst may mean ‘the river at Rye’. The same 
stream is referred to as ‘the great flete going towards Rye’ ib. 
c.1210. ‘The place-name appears as Ria c. 1197 Penshurst, 1217, 
1224 Pat, 1374 BM, Rye 12th AD iii, 532 ; Ja Rye 1247 Ch. But it is 
by no means certain that Rye (Sx) is an old stream-name, at least a 
pre-English one. Kenepenebroke near Rye is mentioned 13th BM ; 
that may be the old name of the stream. Rye may conceivably be 
OE ripe ‘ brook’ with loss of the dental owing to Norman influence. 
Or it may be a name analogous to Rea; that is, it may represent 
an OE (et) pé#re ie (or ige ‘ island’), though it is true the form with 
ry added occurs rather early. Cf. also ITCHEN. 

RYBURN may contain a river-name Rye, identical with Rye, as 
suggested by Gordon & Smith. ‘This may also be the case with 
Riebroke 1504 Ipm (Wolseley, St). But it is really more likely that 
the first element is English in both names. It may be derived from 
OE hrife ‘ fierce’. ‘The examples are not too early for a v to have 
disappeared. 

RypaL Beck We is a tributary of the Rothay, which it joins at 
Rydal. The latter is Redale 1274 Ipm. It is really not at all unlikely 
that Ry- may be an old stream-name ; if so, it is doubtless identical 
with Rye, Y. Rydal Beck is a mountain-stream. But after all Rydal 
may mean simply ‘ rye valley ’. 


Ryton Nt. See Blyth. 


S 
Salwarpe Wo 


Rises N of Bromsgrove and flows 14 m. past Salwarpe to the Severn 
3m. N of Worcester. 
Saluuerpe 692 (11th) BCS 77 ; 716-17 (11th) ib. 137 ; 770 ib. 203. 
(on) Salewerpen 706 (12th) BCS 116; (on) Salewerpan (12th) KCD 1355. 
Saluuarpe 767 BCS 202 (Hickes). 
Saleuuearpe, Salwarpan, Sealwarpan 770 (11th) BCS 204. 
Saloweorpe 816 BCS 357 (Hickes). 
Saleworp, Salowearpe, Saloworpan, Salewearpan 81'7 BCS 361 (Hickes). 
Saloworpe, Salewarpe, Salewarpan, Saloworpan 817 (11th) BCS 362. 
(on, ondlang) Sealeweorpan 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282. 
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(in) Salewearpan 1038 Earle 239. 

Salewarpe 1300 For E 255. 

Salope brooke, Salop c. 1540 L. Salwarp 1577S. 

SALWARPE (vil.) : Salouuarpe, (de) Salouuerpan 817 (11th) BCS 360 ; 

(into) Salewarpan 817 (11th) ib. 362; Salewarpe 1086 DB. 

The form of the name renders an English origin practically certain. 
The early forms rule out OE sealh ‘ sallow ’ (the tree) and of course 
sealt * salt ’ as the first element. The only OE word to be considered 
is salo ‘sallow’, i.e. ‘ having a sickly yellow or brownish yellow 
colour ’, identical with ON solr ‘ yellow’, MDu salu ‘ discoloured, 
dirty’, OHG salo ‘ dark-coloured’. OE salo may have had other 
senses too, but the original one was ‘ sickly or brownish yellow ’, 
which exactly describes the colour of the river at the present day. 
The second element must belong to OE weorpan. It is no doubt an 
agent-noun analogous to -weorpe in wandeweorpe ‘mole’. OE 
weorpan means ‘ to throw’, but the original meaning was ‘ to turn, 
to twist ’, found in ON verpast ‘ to shrink ’, G sich werfen ‘ to become 
crooked ’. Engl warp ‘ to bend’ may be a late development, as the 
sense does not occur until the 15th century. But OE beweorpan ‘ to 
surround ’ seems to preserve something of the original meaning. I 
suppose -weorpe means ‘ winder ’, ‘ one that winds ’, ‘ the winding 
river ’. ‘The Salwarpe has a very winding course. ‘The whole name, 
in my opinion, means ‘ the sallow winding stream ’. It is a formation 
of exactly the same archaic type as MipwIN Sx. ‘The name is 
archaic also in that the first element appears in the stem form (cf. 
OE salopad in poetry &c.), a very rare type in place-names. 

In PNWo, p. 307, it is suggested that the Salwarpe was so named 
because it deposits ‘warp’. This may be right, but if so, we should 
not take the second element to be a word for ‘ warp’, but an agent- 
noun derived from weorpan and meaning ‘ thrower’. I prefer the 
first alternative, especially as there is no real evidence that the river 
deposits warp. 

The original form was clearly -weorpe, and -wearpe is due to the 
change eo>ea, on which Biilbring, § 143, note, is to be compared. 


Sambre Li 

A tributary of the Witham. No early forms have been found. ‘The 
name is conceivably due to transference of the Fr name Sambre. 
Leland calls one arm Panton bek or Wragby bek. 


Sankey Brook La 

Rises near Bickerstaffe and runs 15 m. to the Mersey W of Warring- 
ton. Li. Sankey is E of the stream, while Gt Sankey is W of it, on a 
small affluent which falls into the Sankey near its efflux. 
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Sanki 1202 FF. Sanky 1228 Cl, 1251 Ch. 

Sonky 1228 (14th) Whalley 372 ; 1293 Ass 409 m 24 d. 

GT SANKEY (vil.) : Sonchi (p) 1175-82 (copy) La Ch 287 ; Sonky 1243 La 

Ing ; Sankt 1212 La Inq. 

Sanky is hardly a back-formation from a Scand *Sank-ey ‘ wet 
island’. In the district Scand names are rare, and the persistent -2 
of early forms tells against original ey. 

The suggestion, PNLa, that the ending may be compared with 
that of W Troccai (olim Taroct) is not impossible. But more likely we 
have to start from a British base *Sancio-. This might be compared 
with Lat Sancium, the name of a district in Italy, derived from Sancus, 
a deity. Sancium is related to sacer ‘ holy’ (cf. Walde). ‘The base 
Sancio- is recorded in Gaul, in the pers. n. Sanctus and the pl. n. 
Sanciacum (v. Holder). One Sancy (France) is Sanceum Castrum 
1098 (Dict Top, Moselle). A base *sanc- is also very likely found in 
SENGHENYDD, the name of a district between Taff and Rhymni: 
Seghenid LL 256. 


Sarebrook St 
Apparently the old name of the stream that rises SE of Cannock 
and runs past Gt Saredon to the Penk SE of Brewood. Saredon 
Hill, a conspicuous Hill, is near Gt Saredon, and Li. Saredon is on 
the other side of the hill on a tributary of the Sarebrook. 

Searesbroc, Searesbrocesforde 996 Mon vi, 1444. 

Sarebrok(e) 1290 Ch. Sarebrok, Sarebrouk 1300 For. 

SAREDON : Sardone, Seresdone 1086 DB ; Sardon, Saredune, Beresardon 

13th Duignan. 

It does not seem likely that the first element is an old name of the 
brook, though such a name might be compared with MBret Sar, a 
tributary of the Blavet (Loth, p. 230). The ea, which is supported 
by DB’s Seres-, points to an OE word Sear-, which looks like a 
Germanic element. I believe this is a personal name, corresponding 
to or related to Goth Sarus, ON Serr (in Soershaugr’; cf. Magnus 
Olsen, Farms and Fanes, pp. 307 ff.), OHG Saro- in Saralo, 
Saraberct &c. (Fé). OE Searu pers. n. is actually recorded twice 
(v. Searle), and there is no real reason (with Redin) to throw doubt 
on the name. ‘There is the difficulty that the genitive of Searu ought 
to have been Searwes, but the name found in Sarebrook may be a 
hypocoristic form of names in Searu-. 


Sark Cu 


Rises SW of Langholm in Dumfries and runs 11 m. to the Esk near 
its mouth. Forms part of the boundary between England and 
Scotland. 
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Serke c. 1200 Sc, 1580 Border. 

Seyrke, Syrke, White Seyrke 1550 Bowes 171 ff. 

Sarke 1552 Border et passim. Sark 1597 ib., 1576 S. 
A stream in the Forest of Dean (Gl) seems formerly to have had the 
same name : (water-course of) Sarke c. 1340 (16th) For (Dean). 

The only suggestion that can be made is that the name is derived 
from the root ser- ‘ to flow’ discussed under Soar. But the exact 
base cannot be determined. There is a Gaul Sarca, the name of a 
river that falls into Garda Lake (Holder without references). If 
Sark is identical with that, the e of the early form is probably due 
to smoothing of an OE ea (from a) before rc. It should be added that 
if Sark represents a Brit Sark- and the name belongs to the root ser-, 
the vowel a, which would be due to an 7, shows that some sound 
must have been lost before k, for rk would have become Celtic rik. 


Sarre K 
Sarre is on the Wantsum, whose old name may have been Sarre. 

Serres (aqua salsa) c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. 

water of Serre 1392 Pat ; the river Serre 1393 f. Cl. 

the little river Sarr 1801 Skrine. 

SARRE : ad Serre, Seorre 761 (15th) BCS 189 ; Serra 1279 Ass 369. 
Férstemann gives a river-name Serra (Alsace) from a source of 699, 
but it does not seem certain that a river-name is meant ; Holder 
gives the same example as the name of a place. 

Sarre is presumably a pre-English name. A British stem serr- must 
be due to an earlier stem containing a consonant-group such as 7s, 
rp, sr or the like. A very good etymology would be obtained if we 
may derive the name from the base serp- ‘ to crawl, to slip ’ found in 
Lat serpo ‘ to crawl, glide’, Gk épw ‘ to crawl, to advance’, Skr 
sdrpati &c. (see Walde, Boisacq). A name derived from this base 
would suit the winding Wantsum exceedingly well, but the base 
has not so far been evidenced in Celtic. It is hardly too bold to 
assume it for early Celtic, however. 


Savick (or Savock) Brook La 
Runs 10 m. from Longridge to the Ribble W of Preston. 
I. Savoch, Savock 1190-1212, Safok a 1268 (1268) Cockersand. 
Savok 1252 Ch, c. 1540 L. 
Sauok’ 1292 Ass 415 m 20. Sauoke 1337 For (La Ch). 
Il. Souk’ 1292 Ass 409 m 30 (=415 m 20). 
The identity of Souk’ with Savick is certain. To one Souk’ Ass 409 
corresponds Sauok’ 415. The development may be the same as that 
in OE hafoc>ME hauk ‘ hawk’. 
Identical with Savick is perhaps SaveocK WaTER Co (a tributary 
3427 Aa 
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of the Kenwyn), but no early forms are on record. ‘TRESOAKE, 
the name of a place near Davidstowe and one of the headstreams 
of the Inny, possibly contains the same name. It is Tresauec Hy 
BM. 

: Savick is a derivative with the British suffix -a@co (OW -auc, W -og). 
The corresponding Co form is often -ec. The base is sab-, which may 
be identified with that of Gaul Sabatus, Sabis (Holder), if these had 
short a, as is assumed by Holder and d’Arbois (ii, 187 ff.). The latter 
takes the base to be identical with that of OE sp ‘ juice, sap’ &c. 
That may be correct. 


Saw Brook Wo 
A brook in Wolverton (Stoulton). 

Saltbroc 984 (11th) KCD 645. 

Saw Brook is in an ancient salt-working district, which explains the 
name (see PNWo). 

The element sa/t occurs in the names of some tidal streams ; here 
the name refers to the water being salt at flood time. he stream that 
gave name to SALTBURN Y (NR) is Saltburnam, Salteburne 12th 
(14th) Guisb ii, 247 f. The stream at SALTFLEET and SALTFLEETBY 
(Li) is Saltflet water 1577 H. A stream near Whaplode and Holbeach 
(Li) is Salteney 1281 Ass 486 mg; Saletnee (c. 1300) Bridl 359. ‘The 
base is OE Sealtan éa. 


Scow Brook Db 
Runs 8 m. past Ashbourne to the Dove. The lower part is now Hen- 
more Brook. Cf. also Ashbourne. 

Sculebroc 1225 FF. 

Scolebroke 1245 FF ; -brok’ (Ashbourne) 1280 Ass 147 m 15. 

Scalebrok’, -brok 1275 RH (Ashbourne). 

Henmore 1653 Walton. 
The etymology depends upon whether Sculebroc 1225 or Scalebrok 
1275 1S more trustworthy. In the former case the first element is 
OScand Skil, pers. n. In the latter it is apparently ON skdli ‘a 
hut’ &c. As the side-form Scole- goes better with original Scdle-, 
I am inclined to believe Sculebroc is due to a clerical error or to mis- 
reading on the part of the modern editor. 


Seaton Co 
Rises near St Cleer and falls into the English Channel at Seaton 
Bridge E of East Looe (9 m.). Lanseaton is on the stream. 

Seythyn 1302 Ass 117 m 62 d. Seythen 1441 Court R (G). 


Setoun ryver c. 1540 L. Seton 1577, Seton (or Sutton) water 1586 H. 
Sythian 1584 Norden. Seaton 1602 Carew. 
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LANSEATON : Lanseythyn 1338 Seizin ; Lansaython 1344 Ass ; Lanseythan 
1418 Court R (G). 

The early spellings point to a form with Co th [p] preceded by a 
diphthong ez. Such a form presupposes a base sakt-, sekt- or sapt-, 
sept- (Saktin- or Sektin- &c.). The numeral for ‘seven’, Co seith, 
W saith, would give the requisite base, but does not seem probable 
from the point of view of meaning. Possibly the name is a derivative 
of OCo seit ‘a pot’ (=W saith ‘a cauldron’; cf. Pughe, who mentions 
Traeth saith, a sandy cove in Llanarth, Card). A name derived from 
this word would mean ‘ full of pot-holes’. I do not know if such a 
name would be suitable. The English form points to adoption before 
the change to ¢h [p] had taken place (cf. NETH). But t may be due 
to association with an Engl place-name Seaton. 


Seknent Cu 


A lost name of a tributary of Hartley Burn, perhaps that of Haining 
Burn, which runs from Tindale Tarn to Hartley Burn. 
Sechenent 1169, c. 1170, 1159-81, 1189-99, c. 1200 (copies) Lanercost i, 
Oy 225 vill, 107, 
Sekenet’ 1256 Ass (CWNS xxu, 40 f.; the copy in Lanercost ix, 4 has 
Stkenet, Sekenet). 
Evidently identical with OW Sichnant LL 182 ( =siccam uallem 168) ; 
cf. SYCHNANT Pass (Carn). The elements are W sych ‘ dry’ and 
nant ‘stream, valley’. ‘The form Sechenent probably denotes a 
pronunciation with k (not one with a voiceless fricative). ‘The form 
-nent (with e) may be compared with Nent. In the present name 
change of a to e in the unstressed syllable is also possible. 

The same element is found in Sehfrod 1044 KCD 770 (identifi- 
cation doubtful; perhaps in Co). The second element is OCo 
frot, W ffrwd, OBret frut, frot ‘brook’, MBret frout, Bret froud 
‘torrent ’. Cf. also SIHTFERTH. 


Sem W 
A small stream which runs past Semley to the upper Nadder. 

(on, anlang) Semene 984 (15th) KCD 641. 

Semene 1278, 1280-1 QW. Semenesheved 1278, Semeneheved 1280-1 ib. 

SEMLEY : (on) Semeleage 955 (13th) BCS 917 ; Semeligh’ 1275 RH. 
The OE base may be taken to have been Semene. ‘This is evidently 
a pre-English name. OE Semene can be derived from a British base 
with almost any vowel in the first syllable (as 7, e, o wu, é, and, if 
Engl i-mutation may be assumed, also a). Yet I suggest definitely 
that the base is Brit *Swmind. This is a very well evidenced river- 
name in Gaul. Three rivers SUMENE are found in France. One that 
falls into the Dordogne is Simina 12th, Sumena 1585 (Dict Top, 

Aa2 
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Cantal). One that joins the Loire is Sumera 1254, Sumena 1305 (ib. 
Haute Loire). A place in the dep. of Gard takes its name, Suméne, 
from a river. The Somme is Sumina Greg Tours &c., Sumena Rav 
(v. Holder, Samara). A derivative is probably found in SEMNET (v. 
the next name). d’Arbois, ii, 181 f. derives the name from the base 
su-, seu- in Skr sOma- ‘a beverage’, Lat siicus &c., on which see 
Walde W ii, 468 f. This seems very reasonable. A Welsh cognate is 
possibly SyryNwy,’ on which see SEVEN. 


Semington Brook W 

Runs past Seend, Seend Head and Semington to the Avon 2m. 
below Melksham. The brook has several headstreams, one from 
near Rowde, one from W of Devizes, one from West Lavington. 

(on, of) Semnit 964 (late copy) BCS 1127. 

Semnet’, Semet’ 1228 Cl. Semnet E 3 For E 225. 

Semenet 1279 For Ch 12, 2. 

SEMINGTON (vil.) : Sempletone E 3 For E 225 ; Semington 1470 BM. 

SEEND (vil.) : Sendes 1203 Ch; Sende 1268 Ass 998 m 31 d; 1281 Ass 

1001; Sinda 1193 P. 
SEEND HEAD (h.): Sendeneheued’ 1279 For Ch 12, 2; Sendeheuede E 3 
For E 225. 

SEEND ROW (h.) : Senderowe 1268 Ass 998 ; Sendenerewe 1281 Ass 1001. 
It is tempting to take Seend to be identical with the river-name 
Semnet, which may well have had a side-form Semned ; cf. NYMET. 
Sendene-, however, rather looks as if it contained OE denu, and it 
may be really OE *Semnet-denu. Assimilation of mn to nn may have 
taken place. Yet Seend may be identical with Send Sr. 

Semnet is in all probability a derivative of the name found in 
Semene, now SEM. A tributary of the Suméne in Cantal is Sumenat 
(Dict Top); the Rieutort in Gard was formerly Sumeneta (1513), 
and part of its course is nowadays Ensuméne. Sumineta may be a 
sort of diminutive. If so, we might guess that the Avon was once 
called Sumina., 


Sence Le 
Rises on Bardon Hill and flows 15 m. to the Anker at Atherstone. 
A tributary, which runs past Shenton and joins the Sence at Rat- 
cliffe Culey, is called Sence Brook. 
Sheynch’, Schenych’ 1307 Cl (Upton on Sence Brook). 
Sence 1602 5S, 1622 Burton. 
SHENTON : Scenctun 1002 (11th) KCD 1298 ; 1004 ib. 710 (Mon iii, 39) ; 
Scentone 1086 DB ; Shenton, Sheynton, Sheyngton 1258, Seynton 1271 
Ipm ; Sheynton (p) 1307 Cl. 


‘ I find that connexion between Syfynwy and Sumind is suggested by Quiggin, 
Trans Phil Soc 1911-14, p. 100. 
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Sence Le 
Rises near Billesdon and runs past the Glens to the Soar. 
Sence 1602 S, 1622 Burton, 1622 Drayton xxvi. 


Scenctun 1002 &c. is identified by Stevenson, Middleton, p. 256, 
with Shangton (Le), which is Sanctone DB. I do not know Steven- 
son’s reasons, but I do not see that it can be definitely proved what 
place Scenctun refers to. The vowel tells in favour of Shenton. In 
all probability Shenton is meant. 

Mod Sence is due to Norman influence. The OE base was clearly 
Scenc. ‘This agrees in form with OE scenc ‘a draught, a cup ’, and I 
have no doubt the river-name is derived from OE scené. The same - 
word is OFris skaenze, MHG schank ‘ Schenk-kanne ’. No doubt 
“a cup’ or the like was the original meaning of the OE word, not ‘a 
draught ’. 

I believe Scenc, the river-name, means literally ‘ the cup’ or the 
like. I should-perhaps hardly have ventured to suggest this, unless 
such a name had an exact parallel in BUNE (q.v.), identical with OE 
bune ‘a cup’. It seems to me quite possible that a stream with a 
copious flow of good drinking-water, a stream that never gave out, 
might be given the laudatory name ‘ the cup, the drinking-can’. 
The Sence at Sheepy is a fairly broad stream with plenty of clear 
water. ‘The name seems to suit the Sence. It is certainly of an 
unusual type, but there is no reason to doubt that the Anglo-Saxons 
may have resorted to a homely metaphor occasionally in naming 
places or streams. 

A name of the same meaning is CuACH (QUAICH, QUEICH) in 
Scotland, apparently a common name. Cziach means ‘a bowl, a 
cup’. Watson, p. 512, suggests that some of the streams so called 
were named from pot-holes. The English names adduced seem to 
point in another direction, viz. to a meaning ‘ the cup ’. 

In the absence of early forms it cannot be decided if the other 
name Sence arose independently or whether it is due to transference 
of the name of the Shenton stream. An earlier name of the stream 
was very likely GLEN. 


Seph Y (NR) 
A tributary of the Rye, which it joins near Hawnby (9 m.). Its valley 
is called Bilsdale. Seave Green is on one of the head-streams of the 
Seph. 
Sef 1170-85 (13th) Riev 42 ; Sef’ 1201 FF. 
Cepht 13th (copy) YDS xxtv, iv ; Cepth 1260 Riev 226 (Dodsw MS). 
Fesse (sic) 1577, 1586 H. 
Gordon & Smith suggest derivation from OE séfte ‘ soft’, the name 
referring to a slow current.. But the earliest form is Sef, and loss of ¢ 
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after f is not well evidenced. Also Srave (Green), which one would 
not separate from the stream-name, does not go well with a base 
Sefte. I suppose Sef is a Scandinavian name, identical with Swed 
Siivein (Saua 1321), a derivative of OSwed sever ‘ calm, slow’. 
OSwed @ is identical with ON e, and would give Engl e. ‘The change 
of final v to f often takes place in Northern dialects. ‘The forms 
Cepht, Cepth certainly seem to go back to OE séfte, and we have to 
assume that an OE Séfte was replaced by a Scand name, or else that 
Scand Sef was changed to Seft owing to association with the Engl 
word. 


Seven Y (NR) [sevn] 
An affluent of the Rye, which it joins near Butterwick, NW of New 
Malton (18 m.). The Seven gave name to Sinnington. 
Sivena 1100-13 Y Ch 352 ; 1155-8 (1414) Ch. 
Syvene 1155-8 (14th) Y Ch 355 ; 1276 RH, 1305 Y Inq iv, 134; 1328 Pat. 
Sivene 1204, 1255 Ch. Sivona c. 1300 (? 14th) Whitby 337 f. 
Syvena 1335 Pat, 1338, 1351 Cl. 
Seven c. 1540 L. Seuen 1577 9, H. Seuen, Seuin 1586 H. 
SINNINGTON : Sevenictvn, Siverinctun 1086 DB ; Sivelington’ 1201 Ch. 


An OE *Sifeningatiin. *Sifeningas means ‘ dwellers on the Seven’. 

The normal old form was Sivene, no doubt with short z. This 
should have given a Mod form with [1] or [i-]; the actual [sevn] is 
apparently a spelling-pronunciation. 

The name shows remarkable similarity to SyryNwy, the name of a 
tributary of the Cleddau : Syvynvey Owen’s Pembr i, 97 (c. 1600). 
The two names may very well be on the whole identical. For the 
relation between Seven and Syfynwy (with the suffix -wy) cf. Luce: 
W Liucwy, Arrow: W Arwy. Syfynwy may go back to a base 
with 7 or w in the first syllable, and the f to 6 or m. The name is 
quite possibly related to SEM (q.v.), in which case the base is *Sumin-. 
This is a possible base also for Seven, though we have to assume that 
the English form shows the less common wv for lenated m (W f) and 
that 7 is due to a weakened pretonic u (cf. DEERNESS, DIVELISH and 
the like). If Seven had original 6, it might belong to the base sub-, 
seub- mentioned under Humber. 


Severn, Welsh Hafren, Montg, Sa, Wo, Gl, Monm, So 
‘The Severn rises on Plynlimon Fawr and flows 180 m. to the Bristol 
Channel. ‘The estuary is also called the Severn Sea. 
Ie Celtie forms ; 
Sabrina 115-17 ‘Tac Ann xii, 31; 6th (11th) Gildas, c. 730 (8th) 
Bede v, 23; ¢. 700 (c. 1350) BCS 121; ¢. 800 (11th) HB 148, 
214; 814 (11th) BCS 350; ¢. 954 (12th) Ann Cambr (s.a. 632) ; 
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c. 1150 LL 69; 1225 Pat, 1283, 1300 Ch (and commonly in Lat 
records). See also Holder. 

XaBpiva (var. SaBpudva) eioyvors c. 150 Ptol. 

Sabrinum mare 7th (12th) Vita Samsoni, 1194-1215 (13th) Gir vi, 171. 

Sabernia, Sauerna, Seuernia (12th, 13th) HB 148 (variants), 

Sauerna c. 1150 LL 142 ; 12th (c. 1200) Vita Gundleii f 15 d. 

Safrinicum fretum 12th (c. 1200) Vita Gundleii f 15 d. 

MIr Sabrann 12th Book of Leinster (Hogan). 

Sabren (Britannice), Sabrinum flumen 1147 (12th) Monm. 

Habrinum mare, Abrinum flumen 7th (c. 1000) Vita Samsoni. 

Habren c. 800 (11th) HB 214 ; (‘ Britannice ’) c. 1350 (c. 1400) Higden 
iO pr257el rey dis i. 

Habrinum flumen c. 1150 LL 16. 

Hafren c. 1150 LL 135 &c.; (c. 1275) Taliesin, (c. 1400) Mab 140; 
istrat Hafren c. 1150 LL. 174; mare (mor) Hafren c. 1150 ib. 43, 236. 

Strat Haffren c. 1150 LL 229 ; Haffren 1257 Ann Cambr. 

Dyffrin Hawren (12th) BB 75. 

Haveren 1194-1215 (13th) Gir vi, 171. Haveran 15th W Wore. 


IT. English forms : 

Saberna, (on) Szfyrne 706 (12th) BCS 116. 

(fluminis) Saebrino 816 (copy) BCS 357 (Sebrine 11th cent. MS). 

Seferne (obl forms) 757-75, 816, 883, 929 (all 11th) BCS 219, 356, 551, 
665 ; c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede (Sxuern MS B); 894 ASC (A); 904, 
961-70 (11th) BCS 608, 1139. 

Sauerne (obl forms) 956 (c. 1200) ; 962 (11th) BCS 928, 1087 f. 

Seferne (obl) 851 (11th) BCS 462. Seuerne (obl) 986 (14th) KCD 654. 

Sefern (obl forms) 896 ASC (A); 956 (c. 1200) BCS 927; 929, 962, 
969 (all r1th) ib. 665, 1088, 1242; KCD 1369; 972 (c. 1050) BCS 
12821017 1K Cli 137311042 1by.765 > cp 1025 Saints, 

Sefern c. 1000 Ethelwerd. Sefern (nom) a 1085 (12th) Saints. 

Sefern (obl) 1121 (s.a. gto) ASC (E). 

Sauerna 1086 DB. Saverne (gen) c. 1130 (12th) Hunt, 1393 Cl. 

Saverne c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar, c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 1227 Pat, 
1228, 1230 Cl, 1260 Ipm. Sauerne 1248 Ass 274 m 6d; 1287 
ib. 280 m 4d. 

Sauern’ 1222, Ass 733 am 11. Savern’ 1223 Cl. 

Seuarne, Seuarne, Seuerne, Seuarne stape 1205 Layamon. 

Seuerne 1275 Ass 1025 m2 d. Severne 1439 Pat. 

Severne, Seuerne c. 1300 Rob Gl. Seuarne, Seuerne 1338 Rob Br. 

Seuarn, -e, Seuerne 1387 ‘Trev ii. Severn, -e, Syverne c. 1540 L. 

SEVERNMOUTH : Sefern mipan 918 ASC (A); Séfern mupan c. 1100 (s.a. 
915) ib. (D); Sefern mudon 1121 (s.a. 997) ib. (E); Saefern mudan 
Tosa. (C). 


Severn or Saferon Beds 
The old name of a stream which falls into the Ouse in Bedford. 
Seuerne 13th Harrold, n.d. Bushmead. Sauerna n.d. Harrold. 
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Severnedich, Sannedyche 13th-15th VHBeds iii, 8. 
Sauernebrygge (15th) Newnham. 
Saferondiche Farrer, Ouse’s Silent Tide 220 (from Glassby, Bedford 


Town and Townsmen in 1507). 
All the above cartulary forms have been taken from PNBeds, where 
some further information will be found. 

Severnebrugg’ 1276 RH is mentioned under Leicestershire, but 
it is difficult to localize the place. It is doubtful if it took its name 
from a stream called Severn. 

The Lee, Cork (Ireland) was formerly Sabrann (Hogan) ; note that 
the Severn is MIrSabrann. SEFFERN (Germany), early forms of which 
are Seferna 1063, Sefferne 893, might be an old river-name and iden- 
tical with Severn, as suggested by Fé, but it seems doubtful if the 
forms permit that. Duignan, PNWo, points out the remarkable 
fact that Sabrina is stated to occur in an inscription of c. 250 
at Pingan (Armenia). The statement is found in Hogarth, A 
Wandering Scholar in the Levant (1896), p. 136. The similarity may 
be accidental. 

The vacillation between e and a in the ME forms points either to 
an OE variation between OE Sefern and Sefern, for which there is 
little authority, or to an OE S@fern (with long &), which would give 
ME Séverne (later Séverne) and (with early shortening) Saverne. 
The OE inflexion seems to have varied between Sxfern obl Seferne 
and Sefern obl Sefern. 

The British form was Sabrina. OE & is due to English 7-mutation, 
for Sabrina became *Sabrena and W Hafren. Either the name was 
adopted before the change 7>e before @ took place in British, which 
is unlikely, or OE -zn- was substituted for Brit -en- on the analogy of 
words with the Prim Engl sufhx -zn-. 

The probability seems to me to be that this common river-name is 
Celtic. Very likely the same stem is found also in SAVERNAKE (For.) 
W : Safernoc 933 (12th) BCS 699. ‘The name may be a derivative 
with Brit -dco of a river-name Severn (Brit Sabrina), which may have 
denoted the Bedwyn or the eastern arm of the East Avon. 

Sabrina has often been held to go back to *Sam-rina (Stokes ; cf. 
also WG, § 99). More likely it may be derived from the root sab- 
in Sabis, &c. (v. SAVICK), as suggested by d’Arbois ii, rgo. An 
r-derivative of the base is possibly found in Skr sabar- (in sabar- 
dhuk), which may mean ‘ milk ’. 


Sheaf Db, Y 
Flows 8 m. to the Don at Sheffield. 


I. Scheve 1183, c. 1242 (copies) Beauchief 120, 34. 
Shava Hy 2 (E 1) ib. 216. Schava 1315 ib. 124. 
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Sheafe 1700 Jackson 85. 
Shine or Sheaf 1760 Edmunds 199. Shean or Sheaf ib. 202. 
II. Scheth 14th Beauchief Obituary (Cott Cal A viii, f 20 d). 
Sheath 1637 Goodall. 

SHEFFIELD : Scafeld, Escafeld 1086 DB ; Sefeld 1161 Y Ch 1268 (Dodsw 
MS); Sefeld’, Sedfeld 1184, Sadfeld 1185, Saffeld’ 1188 P ; Scefeld 
PU7t—-Omr3To) ¥Chji272. 

In favour of the priority of the type Scheth tells the fact that it is 
recorded in an original source and is supported by forms of Sheffield. 
Mr. Goodall is therefore right in deriving the name from an OE word 
cognate with scéadan ‘to separate’. The base is found with p in 
OE sc#p, Mod sheath and in OF ris skéth ‘ distinction’, skétha vb, 
OSax skédan, OHG skeidan vb and skeida ‘ boundary ’ (in pl. ns.). 
We may postulate an OE scéad ‘a boundary’. Sheaf possibly re- 
presents a derivative of this, an OE *Scéade fem, but it may be simply 
the word for ‘boundary’. The Sheaf is for a short distance the 
boundary between Derby and Yorkshire. ‘This means that it was 
once the boundary between Mercia and Northumbria. 

The form Scheve may be due to a change d>v, which has an 
analogy in GIVENDALE (near Ripon): Gydlingdale, Gypinga deal 
c. 1030 (14th) Y Ch 7, Gevendale 1198 Fount M ii, 15, Giuendal 
1231 Ass 1043. Sheaf is a later development of Scheve. 

A related name is SHODE K, a tributary of the Medway. ‘The base is 
OE scéadin the sense ‘a boundary’. ‘The place-name SHADWELL at least 
in some cases contains the same word. Cf. Sceadwellan BCS 1282. 


Sheepwash Ha 
A tributary of the Enborne (Crawford, Andover, p. 75). 
Sceapwescan 749 (12th) BCS: 179 ; gog (12th) ib. 624. 
Scepwescan, Sceapwascan 955 (12th) BCS gos. 
The same name is found in other places. ‘Thus a stream mentioned 
in the boundaries of Croyland is Schepishee 810, Shepishee 851, 966 
(late copies) BCS 331, 461, 1178 ; Sepways 1275 RH. 
OE scéapwesce means ‘ a place where sheep are washed ’, and this 
name would naturally sometimes be transferred to streams used for 
the purpose. The Li name was really OE Scépwescéa. 


Sherbourne or Shirburn Wa 
Runs 8 m. past Coventry to the Sowe near Baginton. 


Schirebourn 1310, -borne 1361 AD iii. Shirebourn 1378 Ch. 

Shirburn 1351 AD iii; 1426 (1520) Coventry ; -burne 1368 AD iii; 1577 
H; -bourne 1382 Cl. Schirburn, Schyrburn 1423 (1520) Coventry. 

Sherburn 1407 AD iii; -bourn 1411 (1583) Coventry. 

Shurburn 1439 (1520) Coventry 189 et passim. 
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This is a common river-name, whose elements are doubtless in most 
cases OE scir ‘clear’ and burna. It is possible, however, that 
occasionally OE scir ‘ shire ’ is the first element. We may compare 
SuHERwoop Nt, which presumably means ‘ shire wood’. Other 
examples of the river-name are : 

Schirebourne E 1 Beaulieu f 8 (perhaps the upper part of Beaulieu 
River). 

fa) Scirburnan 849 (11th) BCS 455 (near Wastill, Wo). 

Schureburn 1298 For (MacDermot). A tributary of the Barle, So. 

SHERBORNE is a common place-name, originally that of a stream. 
Examples occur in Do, Gl, Ha, Wa. Sherborne (Do) is (zt) Sczre- 
burnan 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553; ASC (A) s.a. g10; (zt) Scira- 
burnan ib. s.a. 860. 

SHERBURN is found in Y and Du ; SHIRBURN in O. One Y Sherburn 
is (to) Scireburnan 963 (14th) BCS 1112. 


Sherway K 
A tributary of the Beult. No early forms have been found. 


Shire Ha, Sx 
The old name of the Rother, which falls into the Arun near Pulborough. 
(andlang) Scire 956 (12th) BCS 982. 
(andlang) Scyre 959-75 (12th) BCS 1319. 
Schir’, Schire c. 1160 (13th) Durford f 10 d, 13. 
Sire c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase (aqua salsa) ; n.d. Bodl Ch (Sx 164). 
A derivative of OE scir ‘ clear, bright ’. This is an appropriate name. 
The OE form, if the examples are trustworthy, was Scir fem, gen 
Scire, that is, the strong form of the adjective used as a river-name. 
The identity of OE Scir with the Rother was first pointed out by 
Dr. G. B. Grundy in Hampshire Field Club and Arch Soc Papers 
ix (1922). The correctness of the identification is corroborated by 
the examples from the Durford Cartulary. 


Shiter So 

A lost name of a stream near Taunton, probably that which falls 

into the Tone 5 of Taunton. Sherford on the stream possibly con- 

tains the old name (PNWo 32). 
Scitere 854 (12th) BCS 476. Sciteres stream 938, 941 (12th) ib. 729, 770. 
SHERFORD : ? Shiteresford 1354 Ch. 

Shiter Ha 

Apparently the old name of a stream near West Tisted and Exton. 
(on) Scrteres flodan 932, 941, 943 (all 12th) BCS 689, 765, 786 ; (on) 

Scyteres flodan 967 (12th) ib. 1200 ; Scitzwres stigele 940 (12th) ib. 758. 
1 Supplied by Professor Mawer. 
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Shooter La 
A tributary of the Medlock. 
Schiter 1334 PNLa. 


The same element enters into a number of compound names, partly 
stream-names. . 

Sciteres clif 956 (c. 1200) BCS 932 (Sunningwell, Berks). Nothing 

suggests that this is a stream-name. 

SHITTERTON (Bere Regis, Do, on a tributary of the Piddle) : Scetra Exon, 

Scetre DB, Scitereston PNWo. 
SHUTTERTON (on a tributary of the Exe N of Dawlish): Schiterton 1277 
Ass (PNWo). The stream is Sciterlacu, -lace 1044 JAA xxxix, 12. 

SHYTTERNBROOK (Exe Island W of Exeter, D): Sotrebroc Exon, Sote- 

broch DB. 

? SHOOTERFORD (For of Dean, Gl): Schuetereforde, Scuteresforde Lacu 

1282 For. 
SHATTERFORD (in Upper Arley, Wo ; near a small tributary of the Severn): 
Sciteresforda 996 Mon vi, 1444, Sheteresford 1286 Duignan. 

We may add Schytarhille 1275 Wakefield i, 131 (Wakefield, Y). SKITTER 
Li is very likely a Scandinavianized form of the same name, OE Scitere. 
It is not certain that all the names adduced are to be explained in 
the same way. ‘There is nothing to prove that the element Shiter- is 
a stream-name in all the cases. A heron is called in ME schiterow 
(derived from OE scitan ‘ cacare ’), and shitepoke is the name of an 
American heron. It is conceivable that scitere was an OE name for a 
heron ; such a meaning would be very suitable for certain names, 
as Sciteres clif, Schytarhille. But as a rule Shiter is no doubt a 
stream-name. The form is OE Scitere, gen -s. The suffix is clearly 
-ere. Under the circumstances there is no reason to adduce such 
words as G schittern ‘to emit sparks’, Du schitteren ‘to gleam’, 
Engl shitter ‘ to scatter’? &c. 

But Scitere cannot be an agent-noun from scitan, except under the 
assumption that the meaning is ‘ stream that throws up dirt’ or the 
like, not a probable meaning. The sufhx -ere did not originally form 
agent-nouns from verbs. It was borrowed from Lat -arius, which 
was used in forming derivatives from nouns, as molinarius, monetarius 
&c. In Germanic languages the suffix had the same use originally, 
as in OE sealtere ‘a salt-worker ’ (from sea/t ‘ salt’). Later agent- 
nouns came to be formed from verbs by means of -ere. The suffix 
was also used in forming names for objects, as in OE wiwere ‘ a fish- 
pond’ (a Latin loan-word), healsere, wongere ‘a cushion’. It is 
therefore perfectly permissible to derive OE Scitere from a noun 
such as OE *scite (later shit) ‘dung’. Some forms, as Sheteresford 
1286, Scetre DB, rather tell in favour of a short 7, and the wu that 
appears in several early forms may well be due to a change 7>y 
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after sh-. Some later forms such as Shooter, on the other hand, are 
very likely due, as suggested PNWo, to a conscious change. A name 
such as Scitere would mean something like ‘a brook that receives 
dung, a sewer, a brook used as a privy’. The same explanation holds 
good for Shitebrok (O) 1323 PNWo 32, Shitebroke (brook) 1461 Pat 
(Duryard, D), and Sxmsroox Li (Schitebroc DB), obviously a 
Scandinavianized form of OE Scitebroc. An analogous name is very 
likely Gangebroke 1460 Tropenell (Cotell’s Atworth, W), which may 
be compared with OE gangern, -pytt (B-T). 


Shobrook D 
A tributary of the Creedy below Crediton, which gave name to 
SHOBROOKE Vil. 

Sceocabroces ford 938 BCS 726 ; 11th Crawford. 

Sceocabroces ford in BCS 726 is mentioned in boundaries of Munecatun, 
which was given to Exeter monastery. Presumably the Shobrook is 
meant. 

The first element is doubtless OE scucca, sceocca ‘ devil, demon’. 
The form Sceoca- for Sceocan- has an analogy in Hlidaforda in the 
same Crawford charter. BCS 726 is not an original. 


Shode K. See Sheaf. Shooter La. See Shiter. 


Sid D 
Rises c. 3 m. N of Sidbury and flows 6m. past Sidford and Sid 
Abbey to the sea at Sidmouth. 
Side c. 1250 Oliver Mon. Syde 1284 BM. 
aqua de Sideford 1238 Ass 174m 29. 
Sid river c. 1540 L. Sidde 1577, 1586 H. 
SIDBURY : (zt) Sydebirig c. 1060 KCD 940; Sideberia 1086 Exon ; Side- 
berte 1086 DB ; Siddebir’ 1238 Ass 174 ; Sydebir’ (p) 1244 Ass 175. 
SIDMOUTH : Sidemuda 11th Thorpe 610 ; Sedemuda 1086 Exon ; Sede- 
mude 1086 DB ; Sidemue 1238 Ass 174 m 29 d; Sidemouth 1297 Cl. 


The OE form was apparently Sid fem, gen Side. This looks like a 
derivative of sid adj. If so, the DB forms in Sede- are spellings for 
Side- (with shortened 7) and Mod Sid is due to influence from Sid- 
bury &c. Shortening of z would be apt to take place in the compound 
names. OE sid, however, usually means ‘ ample, wide’ or ‘ long’ 
or “hanging far down’ (of a beard &c.). The Sid is not a long 
river. Nor is it particularly broad, though it might have been called 
‘the broad one’ in contradistinction to a still smaller stream. I do 
not think this last sense is absolutely impossible. Yet I am more 
inclined to start from the third OE sense ‘ hanging far down’. The 
adv side in ME means also ‘ low down’ (1297 ff.). OFris side adv 
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is rendered by ‘ niedrig ’. MLG sit means ‘ low, low-lying’. Swed 
sidd sb means ‘a little valley, low-lying ground’. A meaning ‘low, 
low-lying’ is thus well evidenced. Now the Sid runs in a narrow 
valley with very steep sides and high ridges on both sides. Trow 
Mill E of Sidford is one of the steepest hills in England. Under 
the circumstances it seems to me possible that the Sid was called 
“the low-lying one, the stream in the deep valley ’. 

A back-formation is hardly to be thought of, for the places with 
names in Sid- are far apart, and Sidbury and Sidmouth are evidenced 
in pre-Conquest time. 


Siger So 
Apparently a stream, which forms the boundary of Brent on the 
south. This would apply to the Brue, but it is difficult to believe 
that Siger could be miswritten for that name. 

Siger 693 (c. 1350) BCS 121. 
The isolated form is in a poor text and may quite well be corrupt. 
No etymology can be based upon it. 


Sihtferth Wo 
An affluent of Grimley Brook, which falls into the Severn N of 
Worcester. ‘he name occurs in boundaries of Grimley, Bentley 
(in Holt) and Witley. It is difficult to establish what brook is meant, 
because the boundaries of the said villages must have been changed. 
From BCS 1242 it is seen that in the roth cent. Witley and Grimley 
adjoined each other, which they do not do to-day. Szhiferd may be 
the upper Grimley brook or else the small stream that joins it SW 
of Holt Heath. 

(ofer) Sthtferd, (ondlang) Sihtferdes 851 (11th) BCS 462. 

(on, of) Sthtford 962 (11th) BCS 1087. 

(of, on) Sthtferd, (onlong) Sihtferdes 961-70 (11th) BCS 1139. 

(an, of) Sthtferd 969 (11th) BCS 1242. 

(in, of) Sthtfyrp 1017 KCD 1313 ; Sthtfyrd 1042 ib. 765. 

(on) Sthferd 851 (11th) BCS 462 ; KCD 1369 (Hickes). 
This name goes with the difficult FLyrorp and with WENFERTH, 
of which last the first element may be a form of W gwyn. One 
might suggest a name corresponding to a W Sychffrwd ‘ dry brook’ ; 
cf. Sehfrod under SEKNENT supra. Such a derivation offers serious 
difficulties. Siht- would have to be explained as due to association 
with some OE word related to seohtre ‘a ditch’. Names containing 
the British word corresponding to W ffrwd have -frod normally in 
early sources. Both the vowel and the final consonant of the second 
element offer difficulties. It is true lenated Brit -t appears occasionally 
as Engl -th, but the regular -th (p) in the three names Flyford, 
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Sihtferth, Wenferth is very remarkable, if the base is ffrwd. So is the 
weakening of wu (0) to e (y) in all three names. 

One of these difficulties may be overcome, if we can assume a 
plural form with i-mutation (a W *ffryd) as the second element. 
Such a plural is not recorded, so far as I know, but plurals with 7- 
mutation are common. 

The matter would also be simplified if we could assume British 
metathesis of *frut- to *furt-, for after r a t passed into th. But such 
metathesis does not seem to take place in British. 


Silk Stream Mx 
A tributary of the Brent near Edgware. 
Sulh, (efter) Sulue, Sule 957 (copy) BCS 994 ; (on, of) Sulh 972 1b. 1290. 
Solke, Selke 13th AD (A 1496, 2245). 
The identification of Sulh &c. with Silk Stream has been suggested by 
Mr. Gover. Sulhis presumably identical with the element sulh found 
in various topographical names, as OE Sulhford, and which has been 
held to be identical with OE sulh ‘a plough’, the meaning being ‘a 
furrow’, ‘agully’ or the like (see B-T’, Suppl, PNBeds, SouLDROP). 
In the OE examples Sulh may still have a meaning such as ‘ gully’. 
The vowel 7 may be due to z-mutated forms (OE sylh dat &c.). 
The change of h to k may have taken place before the s of stream. 


Silver D 
A tributary of the Yealm near Kitley (Moore, Hist Devon). 
The Silver 1797 Polwhele (who calls it ‘ a little clear stream ’). 
Silver Beck Cu (6”) 
A tributary of Wiza Beck. 
Siluerbeck’ 1285 For E 5 (Inglewood). . 
Presumably derived from silver,* the names referring to clear water. 


Simene Do 
Runs past Symondsbury to the Brit at Bridport. 

Simen 1577, 1586 H. 

SYMONDsBuRY (Simondesberge 1086 DB) has as first element the 
OE pers. n. Sigemund. Simene is an obvious back-formation. 


Skell Y (WR) 


Rises in Dallowgill Moor N of Pateley Bridge and runs ro m. past 
Skelden to the Ure at Ripon. 


« The OE river-name Sulfre quoted IPN i, 108, is due to misunderstanding of 
on gee ea sulfre (var. sylfre) ae BCS 757. ‘The phrase means ‘ to the river self ’ 
or “ the same river ’, or even ‘ the main river’. The Wiley is meant. Cf. fram zre 
ea sylfre 904. BCS 608, where the Severn is meant. ae 
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Scel 12th (15th) Fount 853. 

Skell 13th (15th) Fount 24 ; 1228 (copy) Ripon i, 60 ; c. 1242 (14th) ib. 

1v, 73 3 1461 ib. i, 289 ; 1540 Fount M 308 ; 1577, 1586 H. 
Skel 13th (15th) Fount 299, 622 ; c. 1233 (14th) Ripon iv, 79 ; 1301 ib. i, 
B20. 1540 Ls: Schel n.d. (15th) Fount 519, 851. 

Skelle 1242 (14th) Ripon iv, 72 ; 1306-7 Y Inq iv, 149 ; c. 1540 L. 

Skellesheued 1306~7 Y Inq iv, 149 (‘ the source of the Skell ’). 

SKELDALE : Scheldale c. 1207 (early 15th) Fount M i, 32. 

SKELDEN : Scheldene 1175 (15th) Fount 206. 

SKELLGATE (a street in Ripon) : Skelgate 1228 (copy) Ripon i, 60. 

SKELL GILL : Skellgill Moore, Skellgill 1481 (copy) Ripon Ch 342 f. 
Skell is a Scand name, derived from ON skiallr ‘ resounding ’, 
cognate with OE sciell, Du schel, the same. Skell represents an ON 
Skigll, found in Norw names such as Skjellaaen, Skjeldalen (NE). 
The same adjective is found in SkeLwiTH La, originally Skelwath, 
where Ske/- refers to Skelwith Force (PNLa). The Skell is a swift 
purling stream, which forms many cascades and waterfalls (artificial, 
it is true) in the grounds of Fountains Abbey. It is an interesting 
fact that the Laver, which joins the Skell close to Ripon and is a 
stream of the same character as the Skell, has a British name of 
exactly the same meaning. 


Skerne Beck Y (ER) 
A small brook that falls into the Hull SE of Gt Drifheld. It has two 
arms, on one of which is Skerne vil. 
I. Shyrne 1240 Cl. 
II. Skiren 1260 Ass, 1276 RH. Skirin 14th (copy) Percy 97, 106. 
(ad) aquam de Skyren que vocatur Skyren, (leawe de) Skyren 14th 
(copy) Percy 58, 97. Skyrena c. 1400 Melsa i, 317 ff., 375. 
Skyrna 1377 Pat. 
Skyrenhee 1384 Cl. 
SKERNE (vil.): Schirne 1086 DB; Skyren 1289 Y Inq, 1335 Fine ; 
Schyrin 1304 Ipm ; Skyrena, Skyrna c. 1400 Melsa i, 317, 375. 
Skerne Du 
Rises near Trimdon and flows some 20 m. to the Tees past Darling- 
ton. On the stream is Skirningham. 
Schyrnam c. 1190 FPD. Scirne early 13th ib. 
Skiren, Skyren 1242 Ass 223 m 3 d. Skyryne 1402 FPD. 
Skirn 1378 Surtees Soc Ixxxii, 147. (Preston super) Skyrn 1430 BM. 
Skerin, Skeryn 1430 FPD. Skern 1576S. Skerne 1577, 1586 H. 
SKIRNINGHAM : Skirningheim, Skirningeim c. 1090 (late 12th) Siege of 
Durham ; Schirningaham 1135-54 FPD Ixxxiii ; Scirnigham (p) c. 
1174-90 Y Ch 950 ; Scirningham 1238 FPD ; Skirnyngham 1430 ib. 
The simplest explanation of this name is that suggested by Professor 
Mawer (PNNb), according to which it is of Scandinavian origin, 
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identical with Norw Skirna (NE). The Scand name, which pre- 
supposes an ON Skirn, is derived from ON skérr ‘clear’. It is not 
particularly well evidenced in Norway ; cf., however, NE, p. 332, 
NG xiv, rg. A corresponding ODan name is perhaps the source of 
some place-names SKJERN ; cf. Steenstrup, 90. One Skjern is on a 
river called Skjerne Aa. 

What renders this derivation problematic is the name Skirningham, 
Du. Names of this type are unknown in Scandinavia, and it is very 
doubtful if heimr was a living name-element in the Viking age. ‘The 
only way of explaining a Scandinavian Skirningaheimr ‘ the village 
of the people on the Skerne ’ would be to take it to be an occasional 
formation on the analogy of English names in -ingaham. It would in 
my opinion be preferable if we could take Skerne to be in reality an 
English name, which had got sk instead of sh owing to Scandinavian 
influence.! The isolated Shyrne 1240 may point to this. ‘The name 
might be a derivative of OE scir with a suffix -ind or the like. Such 
formations are well evidenced in Continental Germanic, and GLE- 
DEN Wo may be of this type. Or more probably the OE name was 
Scire fem (gen Sciran). From this *Scireningaham would be a regular 
formation. ‘The later form Skerne would be due to an extended 
form *Sciranéa; cf. FouLNEss. Sciranéa may have been Scandi- 
navianized to Skirnd, just as Falanéa was Scandinavianized to Fulna 
12th. 


Skippool La 
Runs from Marton Mere to the Wyre at Skippool. 
Skippoles 1330 Lancaster 474. Skipton 1577 H. 
‘Ship stream’. Skip is OScand skip ‘ ship’. On pool ‘a stream’ 


see pol. Another example of the name is Skyppul (Crosby, La) 13th 
Whalley 490 ff. 


Skirfare Y (WR) 
A tributary of the Wharfe 2 m. S of Kettlewell (10 m.). 

In the absence of early forms a definite etymology cannot be given. 
The first element looks like OScand skirr ‘ clear, pure’. he second 
may be compared with the ON river-name Fara, Norw Faraa, and 
perhaps For, Grgnfor (NE) ; from fara ‘ to go’. 

Skirth Li 
Billinghay Skirth runs past Billinghay to the Witham. 

Bilingeydyke, Bilyngeydyke late 12th (1407) Gilb 72. 

" A Scandinavianized form is clearly SkiRDEN, the old name of a tributary of the 


Ribble, on which is Skirden. The stream-name is Scyreden 13th, Scird ) 
(river of) Skyrden 14th Pudsay. : aA; ee 
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The element skirth is found in several names, most of which are now 
lost. SKERTH with SKIRTBRIDGE occurs in some maps E of Swineshead 
railway station. In early records are found : Martineskirth (printed 
Martines Kirch) 1240, Martineskyrth 1250 FF (Anwick, Li) ; le Lady- 
scirth 1375 Works 1, 253 (Helpringham, Li) ; le Skyrthdyk’ post 1392 
ib. it, 357 (Hedon in Holderness). The Schyrthe water 1246 Ass 
(La) may also belong here. 

Skirth occurs in Lincolnshire dialects in the sense ‘a fen drain, 
a dike’ (EDD). It is a Scandinavian word, meaning literally ‘a 
cutting ’, but used also in the sense ‘a ditch; a watercourse ’. 
Examples are OSwed skyrp ‘a cutting’, ODan skyrdh in Biafr skyrdh 
1241 Necrologium Lundense (‘ beaver brook’ or the like); ON 
skurdr also ‘a canal’; Swed dial skyrd, skér ‘a small stream, a ditch’. 

Billinghay Skirth looks like a canal or big drain. It is described 
as a drain by Wheeler, History of the Fens. 


Skitter Beck Li 


Runs g m. from Kirmington and Keelby to the Humber estuary near 
East Halton. Skitter Ness is N of the mouth of the stream. East 
Halton Skitter and Ulceby Skitter are on it. 

(uadum de) Scithere 1150-60 DC 195. 

(aqua de) Schiter post 1186 DC 202. 

(aqua de) Schytere c. 1190 DC 203, 205. 

(aqueductum de) Skiter early 13th (14th) Newhouse f 417. 

(aqua, mol. de) Skitire c. 1234 (14th) ib. f 304. 

SKITTER (vil.) : Scitra c. 1155, Scthere, Schitere 1155-60, Scithre 1160-6 

DC; Skyt-e 1281 Ass 486 m 21. 

No doubt a Scandinavianized form of OE Scitere, on which see 
SuHiTeR. The same is possibly the origin of Skitter- in SKITTERBECK 
(Thornthwaite at Bassenthwaite Lake, Cu; cf. Schatbeck cragge 
16th CWNS xiv, 419) and Skitter beck 1723 CWNS xxiii, 67 (Cocker- 
mouth, Cu). But these may contain a Scand name corresponding 
to Norw Skytra (NE), a derivative of skytra‘to push’. ‘This deriva- 
tion is impossible for Skitter Li, which runs through low-lying 
country. 


Skitterick Y 
This name occurs several times in Yorkshire, but the name is now 
lost in all cases. 
SKITTERICK (Otley, WR) : (duct called) Skitertk 1241 Gray. 
SKITTERICK (Ripon, WR): Skyteryk 1228 (copy) Ripon 1, 62. Cf. 
Sketrike 1546-7 Ripon iii, 29 (a piece of land). ae 
SKITTERICK, an affluent of the Derwent (NR): (rivulus de) Sciteric 1204 
Ch; (aquam de) Skiterit (ed. Skit’tt) 1276 RH. This Skitterick is 
3427 Bb 
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possibly identical with Thornton Beck. In the ex. of 1204 S. is the W 
boundary of Scalby forest, and it would seem to have to be located 
W of Heslerton. In the RH ex. S. is given as the E boundary of the 
district where the burgesses of Pickering were entitled to take toll 
from merchants. 

SKITTERICK (Kildale, NR) : Skitterigge 14th Whitby 7o1. 

SKITTERICK (E Harlsey, NR) : Sciterich 13th Guisb ii, 289 (Dodsw MS). 

SKITTERICK (NR ; near Yarm) : Skitering, Skytering 1314 Pat. 

Very similar are the following two names : 
Sytereckescumbe (rivulet of) c. 1302, Syterescombe 1331 HMC Var Coll 
iV, 4305. (lotnes, 1D): 

Schitrichislake 1421, Schitrikeslake 1458, le Shittrickeslake 1504 AD iii, 
485, 531, 500 (Haverford, Pembr). 

Skitterick at first sight looks like a Scandinavian name, but the Devon 
name quoted and also the Pembroke one may suggest that it is rather 
a Scandinavianized form of an English name. An etymology is no 
more easily to be found in Scandinavian than in English. 

The name might be a diminutive with a suffix -zc from Scitere 
(see SHITER). But -ic is hardly recorded as a diminutive suffix in 
English except in personal names, and it is doubtful if we can 
assume it for the common Skitterick. More likely we may compare 
the name with a number of difficult names containing a second 
element -ric, evidently compounds. 

ESCRICK Y (on Stillingfleet Beck) : Ascric DB, 1157 Y Ch 354 ; Esk(e)rik, 
Escrik 1276 RH ; Eskertk, Eskrig 1291 ‘Tax. First element Scand askr 
‘ash-tree ’ and eski ‘ ash grove’. Eschkrike 1290 Y Inq suggests creek 
as the second element, however. 

LINDRICK Nt (a district, in which is Carlton-in-L.) : fossatum de Lindric 
c. 1150 DC; Lyndryk 1291 Tax. First element Jind ‘ lime-tree ’. 

RASTRICK Y (N of Huddersfield): Rastric DB. Note Rastrikebroc, 
Rastrikebec, the brook of Rastrike c. 1200 Fount. The first element is 
not clear. The ¢ may be intrusive between s and r. 

WHELDRAKE Y (near a tributary of the Derwent) : Coldrid DB ; Coldric 
c. 1160 Hexham ; Coudric 1218 FF ; Queldrik 1253 Percy. The 
correct form must be Queld-. Cold- is due to Norman influence. 
The first element might be OE cwield ‘ destruction, death ’, 

The meaning of this element -ric is not obvious, but there is some 
indication that it may be ‘a stream’ or ‘a ditch’. Mutschmann 
(PNNt) compares -ric in Lindrick with LG ricke ‘tractus, Hag, 
langliches Gebiisch’. There may be something in that, but I think 
we should rather adduce MHG ric ‘a narrow road’, ‘a pass’ and 
(with different ablaut) Swed dial rek, ratk, Norw reik ‘a Stripes 
furrow ’, ON rezk ‘ parting of the hair’. All these belong to a Ger- 
manic root 77k- ‘to extend, reach’, found also in OE r&can ‘to 
reach’, From this root may well have been formed a word with 
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the meaning ‘ brook, ditch’; cf. Fris tia ‘a line, a boundary, a 
stream ’. 

If a word ric can be looked upon as fairly established, it is no doubt 
to be assumed as the second element of Lostricc Cu. It may also 
be the second element of OE Beferic. It is quite possible that we 
have this word also in Midderice 946 BCS 814. The context renders 
it very likely that a brook is meant : ‘ of bam gemypam up be Mid- 
derice’ (Weston, So). Skitterick, if containing this word, would 
have as first element OE scite and the meaning of the name would 
be that of Scitere (see SHITER). 


Slea Li 


Rises near Ancaster and flows past Sleaford and Kyme to the Witham 
S of Dogdyke (18 m.). The lower part is called Kyme Eau. In 
early sources the river is often called Ea (e.g. 1244 FF, 1577-80 
Terrier). 

aquam Lafford Hy 2 (copy) Haverholme 13 ; aqua de Lafford 12th ib. 71 ; 
12th (c. 1300) Bardney f 223 d. 

aquam Slafordie Hy 2 (copy) Haverholme 16. 

Sleford water c. 1540 L. 

SLEAFORD : et Slioforda 852 (c. 1200) BCS 464 ; (of) Showa forda 1121 
(s.a. 852) ASC (E) ; Eslaforde 1086 DB ; Slaffordiam W 1, Eslafort 
togo (early 13th) Reg Ant 1; Laford Hy 2 BM; Sliforde c. 1200 
(c. 1260) Gervase ; Sleford 1379 BM. 

The present name is a back-formation from Sleaford, OE Siio-, 
Slowaford. The first element of this is derived by Johnston from 
OE sleow (shw, sl) ‘atench or mullet’. ‘This is a possible etymology. 
On the other hand one would not separate Slow- from SCHLEI (in 
early sources Slia), the name of the long narrow estuary or arm of 
the sea which gave name to SCHLESWIG (Siaswic Saxo). ‘This name, 
like OE sleow, is related to ON sly ‘ slimy water-plants ’, Norw siz 
‘slime’ &c. The Slea, at least in parts of its course, is characterized 
by a clayey deposit and in some by a muddy bottom and slimy 
water-plants. I am inclined to believe that Slea- is an old river-name 
meaning ‘ the slimy, muddy one’. 

The sound-development offers some difficulty. ‘The base of the 
words discussed is held to be s/iw-, and iw does not generally give 
iow, ow. But we have the diphthong in OE sleow. It is also possible 
to start from a base sliw- (with short 2). I see no objection to this 
base for the Continental name, and a short zo would go better with the 
later English forms. ‘The OG Siia (masc) suggests an adjective sliwa- 
‘ muddy ’ as the immediate base of both names. Slea would go back 
to a feminine *Siiwd-, OE Slio, gen Sliowe. Sliowa- in one late OE 
example may be for Showe-. 

Bb2 
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Smalea Nf 
An old name of the ANT, which joins the Bure below Horning (15 m.). 
The Smalea ran near Stalham, Catfield, Ludham, Smallburgh, 
Irstead and other places near the Ant. The modern name is a back- 
formation from ANTINGHAM. 

Smale, Smallee 1363, Smale Ee 1367 Works 11, 89 f. 

SMALLBURGH (vil. near the Ant): Smaleberga, Smalberga 1086 DB ; 

Smaleberga (p) 1177 P. ; Smalbergh’ 1363 Works 11, 89. 

Smale Water Db 
Apparently identical with Holme Brook, which falls into the Hipper 
near Chesterfield. 

Smale c. 1200 (14th) Welbeck: £ 54 d; 13th, 1414 Derby; n.d. (1471) 

Rufford f 118. 

Sivale (no doubt for Smale) 1314 Ch. 
Smalea and Smale Water contain OE smal ‘ narrow’. ‘The name is 
appropriate at least in the case of the Nf river. Both names were 
originally Smale from OE Smele or Smalu. For the Nf name this 
is shown by the name Smallburgh. For the second element of this 
we may compare Sualeberg, Wiscberg (see SWALE, WISKE Y). A third 
Smale was the old name of SMALEs BurN Nb, a tributary of the N 
Tyne, which gave name to Smales (fm) and Smalesmouth. The farm- 
name is Smale 1279 Ass (Wark). 

OE smzl is the first element of several compound names of streams. 
A common name is or was SMALLBURN. Examples are Smaleburne 
(Felton, Nb) 1256 FF; Smaleburne (near Warkworth, Nb) Newm 
204; Smaleburne (Dotland, Nb) 1229 Hexham ii, 95. SMALLHOPE 
Burn, Du (a trib. of the Browney) : Smalhopburne 1479 Hexham. 


Smestow Brook St 
Rises W of Wolverhampton and joins the Stour 3 m. W of Stourbridge 
(10 m.). On the stream is Smestow h. See TRYSULL, the old name. 
Smethestall 1300 For (here also Smethestalleford). 
Smestall 1577 5. The Smestal 1844 Harwood, Survey of St. 
Smeltall (sic) c. 1600 (1717) Erdeswicke. 
Smethestall must be an old name of a pool in the Trysull. Stall 
is either OE steall as in wetersteal ‘ stagnant water ’ or stzll ‘ place 
for catching fish’. Smethe- is OE sméde ‘ smooth’. The pool may 
have been near Smestow h., where the Trysull receives a tributary 
stream. As in the example of 1300 ‘ the water of Smethestall ’ and 
‘Tresel water are both mentioned, Smethestall seems originally to have 
been applied to one arm of the T'rysull or to one of its tributaries, 
and later to have been transferred to the main arm. 


* Supplied by Professor Stenton. 
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Smite Le, Nt [smait] 
Rises near Old Dalby and flows, partly on the boundary between Le 
and Nt, to the Devon NE of Shelton (16 m.). 

Smith’, Smyte 1280 Ass 669 m 9g. 

smyte 1310, 1342, 1351 Pat, 

Smithe, Myte, Mite brooke c. 1540 L. 

Smite 1576 S, 1577, 1586 H, 1622 Burton. Snyte 1576S. 

Smite Brook Wa 

Rises near Willey and flows 9 m. to the Sowe NE of Binley. 
SMITE (h.) : Smitha 1086 DB ; Smita, Smite 1251 Ch. 

Smite W 

Apparently a brook from Li. Hinton to the Cole W of Bourton. 
(of, innan) Smitan 8 12th) BCS ; Smitan stream 1043-53 (12th 

ib. 479 ee ae) ee ets ae 

Smite Pool Gl 

Apparently an affluent of the Severn near Northwick and Redwick. 
Smita pull, (of) Smita pylle 955 (c. 1200) BCS 936. 

Smite Wo 

Smite h. is in Hindlip (PNWo). It was obviously named fromastream. 

(to, of Sere) Smitan 978 (11th) KCD 618. 

SMITE (h.) : (zt) Smitan 978 (11th) KCD 618 ; see PNWo 140. 

The forms of this common river-name show little variation. The 
OE base may be confidently given as Smite fem ror all. Late forms 
such as Mite or Snite are corrupt and probably due simply to mistakes 
by the old antiquarians. 

The name is clearly Germanic. Initial sm- has given m- in Welsh, 
Breton and Cornish. Connexion with OE smitan ‘ to daub, smear, 
defile ’ has already been suggested before (B-T’), but a satisfactory 
explanation has not been given. ‘The common Germanic verb found 
as OE smitan generally varies between the senses ‘ to smear ’ and ‘ to 
strike ’. Engl smite is found in the sense ‘ to strike’ from c. 1150. 
We may further mention Goth bi-, gasmeitan ‘to smear’, OHG 
smizan ‘to smear’, uzsmizan ‘ cast out’, OFris smita ‘to throw’, 
OSwed smita ‘ to smear, to strike’. Which of the two meanings is 
the original one, it is not easy to say. ‘Torp takes it to have been ‘ to 
strike ’. Neither meaning seems to give a good starting-point for 
our river-name. ‘Smitan ‘to smear’ seems a possible one, but the 
Le Smite is not a muddy stream, and a river-name derived from 
smitan with such a sense would mean something like * dirty stream ’. 

Smite is one of the interesting group of OE river-names that are 
original agent-nouns derived from verbs (cf. Mipwin, RENDBROOK, 
SaLwarPe). We have to start from smitan in a sense found occasion- 
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ally in various languages, namely that of ‘ to glide, slip ’. This sort 
of meaning, though often more or less specialized, is found in ME 
smite ‘to shoot or move rapidly ; to pass or penetrate ; to change, 
pass into’ (v. NED, smite 24-6), Swed smita ‘to steal away’ (found 
from the 16th cent.), Norw smita the same, smit ‘a narrow passage ’. 
The intransitive sense has not been found very early in any language, 
but it is probably an old colloquialism. A meaning ‘ to glide, slip ’ 
gives the requisite starting-point. Smite means ‘ the gliding one’. 
The name may refer to some particularly characteristic movement 
of the water, or it may be analogous to Norw Faraa from fara ‘ to go’. 


Snary Beck Cu 
A tributary of the Marron above Ullock. 

Becsnari c. 1203 (copy) St Bees 545. 

Becsnarry 1230 Sc, 13th St Bees 568. 
‘Snarri’s beck’. Snarri, a pers. n. of Scand origin (cf. Bjorkman, 
Namenkunde, p. 77), is evidenced 1170 P (Y). On the order of the 
elements see Scandinavians, passim. 


Soar Wa, Le, Nt 
Rises S of Sharnford and flows c. 40 m. to the Trent N of Ratcliffe 
upon Soar. 

Sora 1147 (12th) Monm, Hy 2 DC, 1276 RH, 1298 Leicester 1; ¢. 1350 
(c. 1400) Higden ii, 62. Radecliva super Soram R 1 BM ; Stanford 
super Sora 1222 FF (Y); Sutthona super Soram Hy 2 Derby ; Caerleir 
super Soram c, 1212 (14th) G Tilbury. 

Sore 1247 Ass 455 m2 d3 1284 Ass 457 m 45 ; 1327 Ipm, 1338 Rob Br, 
1357 Works, 216; ¢.1540 L).1586 HT: 

Sour (: honour) c. 1300 Rob Gl; Soure ib.,1 1576, 1577 S. 

Sarray (var. Sorat, Soray) 1387 (14th) Trev iii, 29. 

Auon Soram (Sorram) (c, 1400) Brut 64, 69. 

The OE base must have had 0 or @, as the name is Sora, Sore regu- 
larly in 12th-cent. texts. Especially the form from the time of Hy 2 
in DC is of importance. ‘Trevisa’s Sarray is clearly corrupt. 

With Soar may possibly be compared Soar BROOK Wa (a tributary 
of the Anker) and Sor Brook O (a tributary of the Cherwell), but 
no early forms of the names have been found. We may further 
point out Sor Brook (a tributary of the Usk, Wales) and Cwm 
SORGWM (a tributary of the Rhiangoll, Wales). No early forms of 
these have been found either. Sor- might conceivably be W sor 
‘ sulky, sullen’, which is really sorr (cf. sorri ‘ to be angry’). The 
1 But Sour(e) is only found in one MS, that on which the text is based. ‘The other 
MSS have Stour(e), which is probably what the poet wrote. Some one who knew 


that the river meant was the Soar seems to have struck out the t. The river-name 
is mentioned in the story of Lear. 
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form Soram Brut is not a genuine Welsh form ; it represents the Lat 
acc Soram in Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Soar is evidently a pre-English name. It is possible that it may 
be identified with Saar (France), but the forms of the latter show 
curious variation, and the quantity of the a is not quite clear. Soar 
can be identical with Saar, if both had Brit-Gaul @. Brit @ would 
give later 6, OW o. The Saar appears as Saravus 4th Ausonius &c., 
as Sara 6th Ven Fort. Saravus occurs in a verse in a position that 
proves the first a to have been short. Sara is found as Sara in verse. 
The quantities of the MLat poets are hardly to be implicitly trusted. 
Another Sarais apparently the present SERRE (v. Holder). ‘The Gaulish 
names (also Sarius Rav, now Serio, Italy) are derived by Holder from 
the base ser- ‘to flow’ &c. in Lat serum, Gk épés ‘ whey’, Skr 
sdrati ‘ flows’ &c., and the same base is suggested for Sarnus (now 
SaRNO Italy) Virgil &c. This derivation may do for Soar, if the British 
base was a *,Sar- which represents an Ar *Sdr-, an ablaut form of the 
base ser-.1 But Soar may equally well represent the ablaut found in 
Gk cpés. A more definite suggestion can hardly be made at present. 


Sow St 
Rises near Broughton in W St and flows past Stafford to the Trent 
near Tixall (18 m.). 

Sowa a 1118 (12th) Flor (s.a.g14). Stouwue (gen) c. 1130 (12th) Symeon. 

Sowe c. 1174 St Thomas 132 et passim ; 1272 Ass 802 m 41 d ; 1286 For, 

Sowa c. 1175, c. 1200 St Thomas 133 f. 

Showe 1272 Ass 802 m 41 d ; 1293 Ass 804 m 52. 

Sow c. 1540 L, 1577 5, H, 1586 Camden 330. 

Sowe Wa 
Rises at Astley and flows 15 m. past Sowe to the Avon at Stoneleigh. 
Sow, Sowec.1540L. Sow1576S. Sowe-broke 1581 Coventry 829 f. 
SOWE (or Walsgrave on Sowe, vil.) : Sowe 1043 (17th) KCD 916 ; Sow 
c. 1050 (17th) ib. 939 ; Sowa 1086 DB ; Sowe 1200 Cur, 1262 Ass 954 ; 
1303 Abbr. 
Showe is an inaccurate spelling. 

A related name is very likely Zoy So (in Middlezoy, Zoyland, but 
not in Chedzoy): Sowt, Soei c. 700, Sowy 851 (13th) Ant Glast, 
Sowi DB. The -i, -y may be OE ieg ‘ island ’, but the first part may 
be an old name of a watercourse. Leland gives Sowey water. OE 
sit ‘ sow ’, suggested by Johnston, is forbidden by the early forms. 

Sow (Sowe) is probably related to the Continental river-names 
Savus (now the Save in Pannonia), Sava (the Save, a tributary of 
the Garonne), Savara, Savaria (see Holder and d’Arbois i1, 141 it); 
which probably belong, as suggested by d’Arbois, to the root sew- 


« On the root ser- in river-names see also Mladenov, ZONF ii, 49. 
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‘to squeeze out, to flow ; liquid’, as in Skr sunoti ‘ presses out is 
sdvanam ‘ squeezing’, OE séaw ‘juice’, OIr suth ‘ milk’, W sug 
‘juice ’ &c. (see Walde W ii, 468). 

But the vowel offers some difficulty. ‘The English forms point to 
OE Sow- or Sdw-. A British base with @ would do very well, but such 
a form can hardly be derived from the root sew-, and the Continental 
names seem to have had short a. On the other hand it is somewhat 
doubtful how an original form with 0 would develop in British. ‘The 
theory advanced by Professor Pokorny, IF xxxviii, 190-4, on the 
development of Gaulish and British ou would give the best solution. 
In his opinion the Continental Savus, Sava &c. have a base *sou-, 
which became *sau- before a. Savus is an Illyrian name ; in Ilyrian 
ou became au regularly. An original base *Souo- would thus give 
Brit Sou-. ‘This is probably the base we have to assume. 


Spodden Brook La 
Runs through Spotland to the Roch below Rochdale (6 m.). 

Spotbrok 13th (14th) Whalley 734, 778. 

(aqua de) Spotden’ 1292 Ass 409 m 7. 

Spodden 1577 S. Sprotton water 1577 H. 

SPOTLAND : Spotlond c. 1180 (14th) Whalley 728 ; 1292 Ass 415. 

See the discussion in PNLa. This seemingly simple name is not so 
easy as it looks. Spot might be an old stream-name, and we may now 
quote as a possible further example WHISPERDALES Y (infra). But 
it is not easy to explain such a name. Connexion with OE spiitan 
“to spout ’ may be thought of, but it is difficult to see how a stream- 
name Spot or Spott could have been formed from the stem. Anyhow 
nothing definite can be suggested, and it is by no means certain that 
Spot- is a stream-name. ‘There is also a possibly related name 
Wittspott 1280, Wytspot 1299 (Hanchurch, St) Trentham, which 
denotes a piece of land. 

Spottesdala 1200-16, Spotesdal 1246 Furness ii, in W Yorks, very 
likely has a personal name as first element ; cf. the OE nickname 
(Wulfric) Spot. A personal name is unlikely in Spodden, as indicated 
by the absence of forms in Spottes-. 

WHISPERDALES Brck Y (a trib. of the Derwent): Whitspotdale, 
-bec c. 1200 (13th) Whitby 221 f. The first element offers the same 
difficulty as that of Spodden. 


Sprint We 
Rises on Harter Fell and runs 10 m. through Long Sleddale to the 
Kent above Kendal. Sprint Mill is on its lower course. 
Spritt 1186-1200 (copy) Kendale i, 265. Sprit 1230-40, 1238-46 
(copies) ib. 392 f. Spryt 1364 ib. 303. 
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Spret 1186-1200 (copy) Kendale i, 265 ; 1777 N & Bi, 133. 

Pronte river c. 1540 L. 

Sput 1576 8. Sprout 1577, Sprot, Sprota 1586 H. 

? Spur 1671 Fleming. 
The change from Sprit (Spret) to Sprint is remarkable. Association 
with the related verb sprint, aided by the analogy of MrIntT, may 
account for it. It is hardly probable that there were two forms from 
the first, Sprit and Sprint. Sprit is probably a derivative of ON 
spretta ‘ to jump, to start, to split’ =Swed spritta, spratta (also ‘ to 
spirt ’), Dan sprette. All are from a base *sprint-, found in Swed 
dial sprinta. Engl sprint ‘to dart, to spirt’, sprent ‘to spring, to - 
spurt’ are held to be from Scandinavian. Norw Sprintaaen, the 
name of a stream, belongs to this stem. The Sprint is a mountain 
stream and has a swift current. A lost stream-name shows the same 
base without assimilation : Sprent’ 1361 Cor 215 m 27. The Greta 
(Y) or one of its tributary streams must be meant. 


Steeping. See Lymn (under Leam). 


Steers Pool La 
Rises in 'Torver Fells and flows 10 m. to the Duddon near Millom. 
Styrespol 1235 FF. 
Sterespol 1292 Ass 409 m 16d. Sterispol’ ib. 415 m 31d. Sterispul 
13th (1412) Furness i, 321 et passim. 
ON Styrr pers. n. and pool ‘a stream’. 


Stene Y (WR) 
A stream near Sheffield, apparently Loxley Brook, a tributary of the 
Wharfe. The Stene is mentioned in boundaries of land in Hold- 
worth. 

Stene 1279 Ass 1057 m 20 d; 13th Jackson 1 ; 1347 Cor 214 m Io d. 
I take this name to be a derivative with a suffix -2dn from OE stan 
‘stone’, the meaning being ‘the stony stream’. As regards the 
formation we may compare OE sténe ‘an earthenware pot’ and 
Hyde (see Lyp). It is quite possible that Greer (OE Gréote) goes 
back to a base with -76n. 


Stiffkey Nf [stju-ki] 
Rises near Swanton Novers and falls into the sea near Stiffkey 
(18 m.). 
STIFFKEY (vil.) : Stiuecai, Stinekai, Stiuekeia 1086 DB. 
An obvious back-formation. Stiffkey contains OE *styfic ‘ stump’ 
(see IPN ii, 58) and OE ieg, ég ‘ island ’. 
t Cf., however, OE gesprintan B-T (Suppl). 
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Stor Sx 
A small stream that runs past Storrington to the Arun below Pul- 
borough. 

STORRINGTON : Storgetune 1086 DB ; Storgeton’ 1242-3 Fees 689 ; Storkt’ 

1283, Storeghton 1292 Ipm ; Storgheton 1303 Ch. 

The present name Stor is a back-formation from Storrington. But 
it is possible that the early form Storge- represents the old name of 
the stream. No etymology can be suggested for the name. 


Stort Ess, Herts 
Rises on the border of Ess and Herts near Langley and flows past 
Stortford to the Lea near Hoddesdon (22 m.). Boundary between 
Ess and Herts. 

Stort 1586 Camden 219 ; 1598 Norden. 

Stour 15765. Stoure, Sture, Sturus 1586 H. 

Sturt 1612 Drayton xvi. 

STORTFORD : Storteford 1086 DB ; 1248 Ass 318 m 20 ; 1275 RH ; Stort- 

ford 1314 Abbr ; Sterteford, Stertford 1278 Ass 323 m 42. 

Stort is no doubt a back-formation from Stortford. Derivation from 
the root found in G stiirzen, Du storten, stortflod is out of the question, 
for the Stort is anything but a torrent. The first element is no doubt 
a personal name. If the original form was Storta, we may compare 
Stortencumb 860 (late copy) BCS 500, OHG Storzinga pl. n. (F6). 
Isolated forms with e may point to OE Steorta, for which we may 
compare Steortan leage 938 (12th) BCS 731 (Tichborne, Ha). Steorta 
may belong to OE steort and *steortan, sturtan. 


Stour K [stu-a, staua] 
The Great Stour rises near Lenham and runs past Ashford and 
Canterbury to Stourmouth, where it changes its name to Stour and 
flows past Sandwich to Pegwell Bay (40 m.). At Ashford it receives 
the East Stour, which rises NW of Hythe, and at Stourmouth the 
Little (or Lesser) Stour, which comes from near Lyminge. At 
Stourmouth the river formerly changed its name to WANTSUM, a 
name now applied only to the arm from Stourmouth to Reculver. 
The examples below mostly refer to the Great Stour. The Stour 
gave name to Stourmouth and Sturry. 
Stur 686 (15th) BCS 67; 804 ib. 317; 814 ib. 344; 823 ib. 373 ; 839 ib. 426; 
845 ib. 449 ; 859 ib. 497 ; 863 ib. 507 (Mersham on the East Stour). 
Sture (fluminis) 811 BCS 335 ; (fluminis) Sture 824 (13th) ib. 382 ; 
(flumine) Stura 839 ib. 426. Sturemeda 858 BCS 496 (Mersham). 
(to, be) Sture 948 BCS 86g (Little Stour). 
Sture 1035 BM (East Stour). 
Stura c, 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 1223 (13th) St Aug ii, 482. 
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Stur’ 1212 (13th) St Aug ii, 414. 
Sture 1241 Ass 360 m 8 d ; 1309, 1314 Pat, c. 1540 L. 
Stoure 1264 Pat, 1575 S. 
Esture 1279 Ass 369 m 20. 
Landsturam 1328 AD iv (Little Stour), 
Stowre 1576 Lambarde. 
Stoure, Sture 1577 H. Stower 1596 Symonson. 


Particularly noteworthy is the statement in BCS 344 (a.p. 814), 
where a place Binnan ea is described as situated ‘ inter duos rivos 
gremiales fluminis quod dicitur Stur’. The place was situated 
between the Great and the Little Stour, which were, consequently, 
both known as Stur. 


EAST STOUR (man. near Ashford, E of the Stour): Easture 1327 Ipm. 
The place is not on the East Stour. The name means ‘ east of the 
Stour ’ (OE *eastan Stire). 

STOURMOUTH (vil.) : Sturmutha 1089, Sturmue 1176-7 BM. 

sTuRRY (vil.) : Sturia 679 BCS 45 ; Sturigao 605 (15th) ib. 6; Sturgeh 
676, 678 (15th) ib. 42, 44 ; Estuvrai 1086 DB. 

STURSET (hd): Hstursete 1086 DB; Stursete 11th Ing St Aug. 

STOURTON (lost) : Sturtune 1035 BM (on the East Stour). 

Stour Ca, Sf, Ess [staua] 
Rises near West Wickham (Ca) and flows past Sturmer to the sea 
at Harwich (48 m.). It forms the boundary between Ess and 5f. 


(ostium) Sture fluminis 894 Asser, c. 1130 (12th) Symeon. 
(into, andlang) Sture post 991 BCS 1289. 
(on) Stufe mupan (sic) 891 (s.a. 885) ASC (A)=B, C. 
(on) Sture mudan c. 1100, 1121 (s.a. 885) ASC (D, E). 
Stura c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 13th AD v, 1320, 1334 Ashen. 
Sture 1230 FF (Ess), 13th AD v, 1296 Cl. 
Stoura 1235 Ass 230m 4d. 
Stoure 1576S. Sture, Stoure, Sturus 1586 H. Stour 1586 Camden 
256. 
STURMER (vil.): Sturmere c. 1000 Maldon, 1086 DB, 1267 Ipm, 1272 
Ass 238 ; Storemer 1266 Ipm ; maris de Sturmere 1276 Abbr. 
Stour W, Do, Ha [stauo] 
Rises at Stourhead near Stourton and flows past W and E Stour, 
Stour Provost, Sturminster Newton, Stourpaine, Sturminster 
Marshall to the Avon at Christchurch (c. 50 m.). 
(on, anlang) Sture 944 (15th) BCS 793. 
(of, on) Stoure 968 (c. 1350) BCS 1214. 
Sture (: are ’our) c. 1150 Poema morale. 
Sture c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase ; n.d. (1312) Christchurch i, 112 d ; 1268 
Ass 202 m 21 d; 1279 For Ch 12, 2; 1280 Ass 206 m 3 d; 1313 Ch, 
c. 1540 L, 1586 Camden. 
Stur 1242 Ch. 


\ 
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Stures 1229 Ch, n.d. (1312) Christchurch i, 123 f.; 1242 Ch; 1246 Ass 
201m 6d; 1270 For E11; 1279 For Ch 12,2; 1280 Ass 206m eyfale 
1280-1 QW, 1288 Ass 212.m 2. 
Le Esture 1252-3 FF (Do). 
Sturre 1284 Pat. Staure 1288 Ass 215 m 8. 
Stoure 1324, 1367 Cl, 1440 Pat, 1575 S. 
Stowre, Stour c. 1540 L. Stour 1575 9. 
stTouR (vil.) : (at, to) Stoure 968 (c. 1350) BCS 1214; Stvre, Stvr 1086 
DB; Stures 1212 Fees 87 f.; n.d. (1312) Christchurch 1, 123. 
STURMINSTER : Stvrminstre 1086 DB ; Storemeinster 1204 Cl. 
The occasional form Stures is due to influence from the village-name, 
which is often Stures in early records. ‘There are really two villages, 
East and West Stour. Hence the plural. 


Stour O, Gl, Wo, Wa [stauo] 
Rises near 'Tadmarton and flows 20 m. past Stourton and Shipston 
on Stour to the Avon SW of Stratford on Avon. 
Stuur, (of) Sture, Stures stream c. 757 (11th) BCS 183. 
Stur 764-75 (11th) BCS 205 ; ? 817 (11th) ib. 359. 
(on) Sture 704-9 (12th) BCS 123 ; 922 (copy) ib. 636 ; 972 (c. 1050) ib. 
1282; 977 (11th) KCD 614; (innan, andlang) Stére 988 (11th) ib. 667. 
Sture (fluminis) 964 (12th) BCS 1135. Stura 1247 Ass 952 m 34. 
pe Stowre c, 1270 (c. 1460) Oseney. Stoure 1574, 1577 5, 1586 H. 
Sture, (vulgarly) Stowre 17th Habington 1, 362. 
STOUR (now Alderminster) : (to) Sture 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282; Stvre 
1086 DB. 
Attsture 814 (11th) BCS 351 may be the same place or some other place 
on this Stour. 
Stour St, Wo [staua]: 
Rises near Halesowen and flows 20 m. past Stourbridge and Stourton 
to the Severn at Stourport. 
Stur (fluvium vocabulo S.) 736 BCS 154. 
(on) Sture 866 (11th) BCS 513 f.; 958 (c. 1400) ib. 1023 ; 964 (copy) 
ib. 1134 ; 985 (11th) KCD 653 ; g96 Mon vi, 1444. 
Esture J Lyttelton 2. 
Stoura, Stoure, Stowra 1280 Hales. Stoure 1300 For E 255. 
Store 1344 Fine. Stowre c. 1540 L. 
STOUR (lost name, perhaps Stourton or Stourbridge) : et Sture 757-75 
(11th) BCS 220 ; 781 (11th) ib. 241 ; aet Sture 855 ib. 490; Sture 1086 
DB ; Nord’ Stur BCS 154 (10th-cent. endorsement). 
STOURTON : Sturton 1227, 1255 Duignan ; Storton 1347 Ipm. 
There are several place-names that contain a base St(o)ur-, which 
might be a river-name identical with Stour. But many names that 
seem to belong here have a different origin. Early antiquarians apply 


At least Stourport is ‘ Stower port ’ (Canon Bannister). 
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the name Stour incorrectly. Thus the Stort is called Stour by Saxton, 
Sture by Harrison, and Norden says Stowret ‘ little Stour’ is perhaps 
the correct form. Harrison gives a Stoure D, telling us that the stream 
rises at Shepistour (Sheepstor). His Sture at Cambridge has been 
inferred from STURBRIDGE, which is Steresbregg’ 1286 Ass 86. Also 
the Stour mentioned by Moore, Hist Devon i, p. 25, as a tributary 
of the Tavy, looks suspicious. But the following two may contain 
a river-name : 

STURCOMBE River D (a tributary of the Little Dart). No early 
forms have been found. 

STURDEN Gl : Sturidone 1257 Ipm, Storden 13th Baddeley. The 
place is in Winterborne on Bradley Brook, a tributary of the Frome.* 

The following names in Stur- do not contain a river-name. The 
STurTONS in Li, Nt, Y, Nb seem to be all OE Strét-tiin. StToRETON 
Ch (Stortone DB) perhaps contains Scand storr ‘ big ’. 

A most remarkable example is (aqua de) Swanesture 1280 Ass 
784 m 30, which can only refer to the Test at Romsey or an arm of 
it. It looks as if in this case sture is used as a common noun with the 
sense ‘river’. If so,we have here a case of a river-name having passed 
into a generic term for ‘ a river ’; for another case see LAVANT. 

Stour represents OE Stir fem, obl -e. The length of the vowel is 
proved by the OE spelling Stuur, by the early ME rhyme Sture : 
aire, by the common ME spelling Stoure, and by the present pronun- 
ciation [staua], which is the genuine local form probably in all cases. 
Only Stour (K) seems to have often the spelling-pronunciation 
[stua] even locally. 

Stour is derived by d’Arbois, ii, p. 145, from the root steu, stou 
in Skr stdkds ‘a drop’. But this root apparently belongs to st(h)a-, 
st(h)eu- &c. which forms the base of a great group of words. Here 
belong, e.g., Skr sthdvard- ‘firm, immovable’, sthavira- ‘ broad, 
thick ’, sthard- ‘ thick, big’, Gk oravpds ‘a pole’, Lat stauro, Lett 
stirs ‘ obstinate’, Scand staurr ‘a pole’ &c. (v. Persson, pp. 711 ff., 
Walde, s.v. restauro, Boisacq, s.v. oravpos). On further Germanic 
words belonging here see infra. More likely we have to start from a 
more general sense ‘strong, powerful’ than from the specialized 
one found in Skr stdkds. ‘The river-name probably means ‘ the 
strong, powerful one ’, a name which will suit the English Stours. 

A river-name STura is found twice in N Italy, one being recorded 
in the form Sturam by Pliny (Holder). If Stour is Celtic, as seems 
practically certain in view of the frequency with which the name is 
: Atkyns, Glostershire (1712), p. 204, mentions a brook Stower, apparently identical 
with the upper Frome. It is difficult to believe that there can be any direct con- 
nexion between this name and Sturden, unless the Frome was alternatively Stour 


some way below its junction with Ladden Brook. Atkyns says Stower and Laden 
join in Iron Acton and form the F’room. 
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applied to important rivers, we must start from a Celtic base *Staur- 
ot *Steur-, for Celtic Star- would have given an OW form with7. A 
base Steur- will no doubt do for the Continental Stura, for eu, as well 
as au, tended to become @ in Gaulish (Dottin, p. 97), and 7% may also 
be due to Latin influence ; ew, ou became @ early in Latin (Sommer, 
p. 80 f.). A Prim Celtic *Staur- or *Steur- would give Brit *Stiar-, 
whose a became OW ii; this sound gives OE @ in some cases. 

Now there is a Germanic adj st#r meaning literally ‘ stiff’, but 
also ‘ big, sulky, fierce ’ and the like. The adjective belongs to the 
root here discussed. Examples are Norw stur ‘ gloomy’, MDu 
stuur ‘heavy, fierce’, MLG star ‘ stiff, unfriendly’ &c., LG also 
‘strong’. ‘The corresponding word is absent in Old English and Old 
Frisian. It might have belonged to the early Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, 
but it would be remarkable if a word so common at the time of the 
invasion, that it could give rise to numerous river-names, should have 
gone completely out of use by the time written literature begins. Also 
the usual meanings of the adjective in Germanic languages do not 
seem a likely starting-point for a common river-name. 

There are two LG river-names which show a certain likeness to 
the name Stour, viz. the STOR (Schleswig) and the SrunR (Oldenburg). 
But the former is Sturia 1oth &c., Store 1225, Storiam 1267. ‘The 
latter is Sturia 810, Stuere 1420 (see Witt, pp. 203 f.). Witt derives 
them from the adj stir, but the forms point to a short vowel. And 
the base of the names was Sturia, which cannot be that of the English 
Stour. See also Forster, ZSIPhi, 16. 


Strat Co. See Neth. 


Sturkel Do 
A tributary of the Stour, perhaps that which rises near Melbury 
Abbas and runs past West Orchard to the Stour at Manston. 
Stirchel 932, 956, Stirtel, Stirthel 939 (all 15th) BCS 691, 744, 970. 
Sturkel 1278, 1280-1 QW. Sterkel 1280-1 ib. 
Sturkel obviously contains the river-name Stour. The OE forms, 
though very corrupt, seem to point to a base with z-mutation (*Stjrcel 
or the like). I suppose Sturkel is a diminutive of OE Star. It may 
be simply OE *Styrincel, a name analogous to Bydincel, Worwinchel 
(see Boyp, Worr). The reduction of Styrincel would have analogies 
in Dart, DartrorD from Derente, Derentanford. For the loss of n 
between two consonants, we may also compare the pers. name Arkel 
for Arnkell. It is just possible, however, that there existed in OE a 
diminutive suffix without n, corresponding to OHG -zkié (as in 
esiltkli, léewikl?, Kluge St, § 63). A possible but doubtful example of 
this suffix is OE fornaeticli Ep. 
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Styric : 
Apparently a lost name of the upper Cam (Beds, Ess, Ca). The 
stream is mentioned in boundaries of Littlebury. Ickleton also 
occurs in the boundaries. 

(andlang) Styrice 1oth (12th) Lib El sar. 

Apparently a derivative of Star with the British derivative suffix -ic. 
Cf. Dorrric. The suffix is no doubt diminutive, and the name means 
“little Stour ’. 


Summergil or Somergil He 

Rises in Radnor W of New Radnor and falls into the Lugg E of 
Presteigne (12 m.). Forms the boundary for some way between He 
and Radnor. 

Somergil c. 1540 L, 1578 S, 1602 Owen iii, 333 ; -gill 1586 H. 
Harrison 1577 gives Somergill (-gil) as an alternative name of the 
Onny (Sa). A similar name is Somergelde 1394 Cl, which is apparently 
the old name of the little brook that runs from near Preston Gubbals 
via Albrighton to the Severn near Uffington. A further example is 
probably the lost place-name SUMMERGILD near Leominster : Sumer- 
geilde n.d. Leominster, Somergyldes 1539 (Bannister). 

Though the Somergil runs most of its course in Wales, its name is 
no doubt English, the first element being the word summer. ‘The 
second element could not be identified with OScand gil, Engl gill, 
even if it were not for Somergelde, which presumably gives us an 
earlier form of the name. The said form points to OE gelde ‘ barren’ 
as the second element. OE gelde corresponds to ON geldr, Norw 
gjeld, OHG galt, MHG gelt, gelde, which mean ‘ giving no milk’ 
or ‘ barren’. Also transferred senses occur. ‘Thus in Swiss dialects 
galt also means ‘ dried up’ (of a spring). I suppose ‘ dried up’ is 
the meaning of gelde in Somergil, so that the name means ‘ brook 
dry in summer ’. It is true I have not had an opportunity of finding 
out if this is an accurate name. If this suggestion is correct, Somergil 
is an exact counterpart of Hamps, Welsh Haruesp. ‘lhe second 
element of the latter actually means ‘ dry ; barren, sterile’. It is 
quite possible that Somergil (‘Somergelde) is in reality a translation 
of the Welsh Hafhesp, which might have been the earlier name. For 
loss of d after 7 in dialects, see EDGr, § 307. 


Swale K 
A branch of the Medway, which forms a channel between the Isle 


of Sheppey and the mainland (12 m.). 


Suuealuue (fluminis) 812 BCS 341. Sualuz (nom) 815 ib. 353. 
Swale 1361 Pat. West-, Eastswale 1576 Lambarde, 1586 Camden 171. 


SWALE (pasture) : La Swale, Westeswale 1329 Ch. 
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Swale Berks 

An old name of the Blackwater, which falls into the Loddon below 
Swallowfield. There is so far no definite evidence that the name 
Swale was applied to any other part of the river than the lowest part, 
below the junction of the Blackwater and the Whitewater. The 
name Blackwater is found already in the 13th century. But very 
likely Swale was originally the name of both the Blackwater and the 
Whitewater, and the two headstreams came to be distinguished as 
the Blackwater and the Whitewater. 

Swalewe 1272 Ass 780 m 1 d (N Hants) ; 1300 Cl. 

Swawe E 1 (17th) For (Stowe) f 29 d. 

SWALLOWFIELD (vil.) : Svalefelle, Solafel, Soanesfelt 1086 DB ; Sualewe- 
feld’ 1167 P; Swalefeld’ 1168 P ; Swalowefelde, Swalwefeld 1269, 
Swalewefelde 1270 Hereford. 

Swale Y (NR) 
Rises at the border of Westmorland 4 m. SE of Kirkby Stephen and 
joins the Ure at Myton to form the Ouse (60 m.). 

(in) fluuio Sualua (var. Sualwa) c.'730 (8th) Bede ii, 14. 

Swalwan stream (Swealwan O, Swalewan Ca, Swealewan B) c. 890 
(c. 1000) OE Bede. 

Suale c. 1165 Marrigg, c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 12th (15th) Fount 93 ; 
c.1540L. Sualac. 1165 Marrigg, n.d. (15th) Fount 107. 

Swale n.d. Marrigg, 1296 (15th) Fount 110; 1268 Ass 1051 m 21 d; 
1305,1311 Pat, 1314 Ipm, 1317Cl,c.1540L,15775. Suualer4thBM. 

Swalle 1276 Y Inq i, 172. Neuby super Swall 14th Percy 186. 

Sualeberg n.d. (15th) Fount 384. 

SWALEDALE : Sualedal’ c. 1120 (c. 1300) Bridl 12 ; Sualadala 1128-32 
BM ; Swaledal’ (p) 1159 P ; Swales-, Sualesdal’ 1219 Cl. 

A possible further example is SwWALLow par. (Li) : Sualun 1086 DB; 
Sualue 1203-6 BM; Sualowe 1212 Fees 154; Swalewe 1218 Cl. 
Swallow is 4m. NE of Caistor ; it is not on a stream, but in a well- 
defined valley, where a stream may be supposed to have run. In 
Ass 486 m 23 d (1281) is mentioned molendinarius de Swalwe; of 
course, a windmill may be meant. 

SWALLOWBECK h. (Li), 4 m. W of Lincoln, probably means ‘ brook 
where swallows are frequent ’. 

The OE base of Swale (Swallow) was Swalwe weak fem. Suuealuue 
(fluminis) BCS 341 may be meant for a Latin genitive. The loss of 
w probably took place in oblique forms in -wn which may be assumed 
to have been used in OE dialects. 

Swale is identical with two German river-names, viz. the SCHWALB 
in Franconia (Swalawa c. 802) and the ScHWALE in Holstein, a tribu- 
tary of the Stor (Suala rath). The district of the former is Sualafeld 
802 &c. There is also an OHG Sualbach 8th (now SCHWALBACH) ; 
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see 6. We do not expect to find Celtic names in Holstein, and there 
is thus every reason to suppose that at least Schwale is a Germanic 
name. ‘This renders it very probable that a Germanic origin is to 
be assumed also for Schwalb and the English names. It is even 
possible that the initial Sz- renders British origin impossible. Celtic 
su- appears in British languages as W chw-, OCo hw-, Bret c’hou- (as 
W chwech, Co hweh, Bret c’houec’h ‘ six’). The change is evidently 
an old one and the later form hw- is apparently found in WHEELOCK. 
So far as I know, there is no British loan-word in English beginning in 
sw-. But we cannot be absolutely sure that the change sw->hw- took 
place in all positions at a very early date. It is possible that lenated sw- 
became Aw- earlier than non-lenated, and that sw- existed in British 
languages to some extent at the time of the Anglo-Saxon invasion. 

The name belongs to the root syel- ‘to move, to turn, to plash’ in 
OE swillan ‘to wash’, MHG swalm ‘ whirl-pool’, Sualma 11th 
(Zwatm, Brabant), Sualmanaha 782 (now the ScHWALM, a river- 
name), Germanic swalwén- ‘a swallow’, Lat salum ‘high sea’; cf. 
Torp, Walde, and for Celtic cognates see WHEELOCK. The same stem 
as in the river-names appears in the word swallow (the bird). 

‘The exact meaning of the name Swale cannot be established. ‘The 
Swale in Yorkshire is very winding and a meaning ‘ winding 
river ’ would be very suitable. But the Kentish Swale and the Black- 
water in Berks are not particularly winding, and a more general 
meaning such as ‘ whirling, rushing, flowing’ is more probable. 
No doubt the meaning of the element may have varied. 


Swarth Beck We 
Falls into Ullswater near Martindale. ‘The stream comes from Swarth 
Fell. 

Swartebec 1279 CWNS x, 452. 
The valley is called Swerthdale 1220-47 ib. 438. SwarTH FELL is 
Swartefel 1247, Swartfel 1279 ib. 441, 448. It is not quite clear how 
these names should be explained. It is not very likely that all three 
are independent formations with ON svartr ‘ black ’ as first element. 
More likely Svarti pers. n. But the most probable explanation seems 
to be that the stream was called originally Svarta ‘ the black one’, 
and that the other two contain the stream-name. 

A Swarthbeck burn is mentioned in an old perambulation of Alston 
Moor, Cu (CWNS xxii, 71). 


Sway Ha ; 
Sway is on the Little Avon, and may well have been named from 
the stream. 
sway (vil.): Svet, Sveia 1086 DB; Sveia c. 1150 Rutland iv, 59; 
Sueia c. 1200 (E 1) AD iii, 516. 
3427 cc 
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If Sway is an old stream-name, it may be derived either from OE 
swége ‘ sounding ’ or from OE *swegan, supposed in NED (s.v. sway 
vb) to be the source of ME sweie ‘ to go, to move ; to sink down ; 
The verb swegan belongs to the root *sueg- ‘to totter, to swing in 
Norw svaga ‘to totter’, EFris swei ‘movement in a curve ’ (see 
Torp). As the stream is not a swift one, the latter suggestion 1s pre- 
ferable. The name is then a further example of the interesting agent- 
noun type (cf. Mipwin and the like). The stream is not winding, 
and a general meaning ‘running water’ has apparently to be assumed. 
It should be added that a noun meaning ‘a bend’ cannot be assumed 
as the source of the village-name, as the place is not at a bend. 


Swepel Gl 
Apparently a stream near Stoke Bishop W of Bristol ; cf. TRYM. 

Swepelan stream 969 (11th) BCS 1236. 

Sweoperlan stream (streame) 984 (11th) KCD 646. 
Neither of the two OE forms seems quite trustworthy. ‘The r of 
Sweoperlan can hardly be correct, while its eo seems preferable to the 
e of Swepelan. We have doubtless to assume an OE name Sweopole, 
obl Sweopolan as the base. ‘This in all probability goes back to a 
still earlier Swzpule, a name derived from an unrecorded OE adjective 
swipol (sweopol) corresponding to ON svzpall ‘shifty’ and related 
to OE swapan ‘ to sweep, to drive ’, swipu ‘a whip ’, swipor ‘ cunning’, 
ME swypyr, dial swipper ‘ quick’, ME swip ‘a stroke, a rush’, dial 
swip ‘ pliant ’, further OHG swezfan ‘ to sweep’, ON svipr ‘a quick 
movement ’, svipa ‘ to move quickly’ &c. See Torp svip. The OE 
adj swipol is possibly preserved in dial swipple ‘ supple, nimble ’ 
(Ch). The meaning of the adjective swipol would be something like 
“sweeping, winding ’ or ‘ swift’. As the identification of the stream 
called Sweopole is doubtful, the exact meaning must be left open. 


Swerbourn St 

Runs from Needwood Forest to the Trent near Wichnor (8 m.). 
Suereburn early 13th BM. Swereburne 1252 (14th) Rydeware 272. 

Swere O 

A tributary of the Cherwell (11 m.). It runs past Swerford. 
Sowar, Swere 1577, 1586 H (applied by mistake toa neighbouring stream). 
SWERFORD : Svrford 1086 DB ; Swereford’ 1200 Cur. 

Swerbourn probably has as first element OE swér ‘ heavy, oppressive ; 

weak, slow, sluggish’, dial swere ‘ dull, heavy ’; cf. Goth swérs 


“ grave ’, OSax swari ‘ grievous ’, OHG swar, -i, G schwer. The name 
would refer to a slow current. 


If Swere is an old name, it may represent an OE Swére, derived 
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from swér ‘slow’. Such a name suits the lower Swere. But very 
likely the name is a back-formation from Swerford. The latter might 
have as first element OE swér (‘the troublesome ford’). But 
Swerford is high up on a ridge, and OE swéora ‘ a neck, a col’ would 
be a possible first element. ‘There is also an OE sweor, swer ‘ pillar ’. 
With OE Sweorford we may compare Stapleford. 


Swift Le, Wa 
Rises NE of Lutterworth and flows to the Avon at Rugby (12 m.). 

Swift, Swiuethus 1577, 1586 H. Swift 1586 Camden 290; 1602 S. 
The obvious etymology would seem to be OE *Swifte, from swift 
“swift, rapid ’. But the Swift is not a swift river. It drops from about 
460 to 270 ft, but it is a long river. The lower part is very slow. But 
the original meaning of swift will have been ‘ moving in a sweeping 
manner’. ‘The adjective belongs to swifan ‘to move in a course, 
wend, sweep ’, also ‘ to be deflected, turn away’ (of a brook). The 
earlier meaning ‘ sweeping ’ may have been preserved in some dialects 
and have been applied to a stream with a winding course. A meaning 
‘the winding brook ’ would suit the Swift. 

SWIFT is also the name of the upper Bourne Rivulet (Ha) at Hurst- 
bourne ‘Tarrant (6”). 


Swilgate Gl 
_ A tributary of the Severn at Tewkesbury. 

Suliet c. 1540 L. 

Swilyate 1577 S, 1712 Atkyns, Glostershire. 

Swilliat 1612 Drayton xiv. 
Presumably the name originally denoted a floodgate or the like. The 
first element is apparently the verb szwz/l ‘to wash or rinse’. Cf. 
SwiL_ Brook La (PNLa). 


T 
Tachbrook Wa 
The old name of the brook that runs past Tachbrook to the Avon 
S of Warwick (8 m.). 
Tzceles broc 1033 (c. 1225) KCD 751. 
TACHBROOK (pl.) : Tacesbroc, Taschebroc 1086 DB ; Thakelesbroc, Thake- 
leswrt 1200 Cur ; Tachebroc 1276 RH. 


Tachbrook Wo 
A lost name of a tributary of the Beferic (Witley). 
Tzxcles broc 969 (11th) BCS 1242 ; KCD 1369. 
Duignan derives the first element of the Wa name from an unrecorded 
OE personal name Tcel. But we cannot assume such a name to be 
Cc2 
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the first element of two identical stream-names. Very likely we have 
here a derivative of OE técan ‘ to show, to direct the way ’, that is a 
noun *té&cels ‘something that shows’ (e.g. a boundary). ‘The name 
may mean ‘ boundary brook’, With ‘Tachbrook may be compared 
Tecles mor 972 BCS 1282 (Powick, Wo). 


Tale D [teil] 
Tale is the stream on which Talewater is. It rises near Broadhem- 
bury and falls into the Otter at Ottery St Mary. ‘Talaton is c. 1 m. 
W of the stream, on a tributary of the Clyst. Higher and Lower 
Tale are likewise c. 1m. W of the stream, being separated from it 
by a slight ridge. 

(on) Tzlen 1061 (1227) Canterbury Doc R 51. 

Tala 1185 (15th) Buckland. 

Tale 1238 FF, c.1540 L, 1577, 1586 H, 1797 Polwhele, 1829-31 Moore, 

Hist Devon i, 15. 
TALE (Higher and Lower): Tala 1086 Exon. Tale 1086 DB; 1237, 
1254 FE. 

TALATON : Taletona 1086 Exon, -tone 1086 DB, 1375 Ep Reg. 

TALLFORD (or Taleford) : Talen ford 1061 (1227) Canterbury Doc R 51. 
Tala Water Co, D 
A tributary of the Tamar 5 of Boyton. No early forms have been 
found. 

The fact that 'Talaton and Tale are a good way off from the Tale 
almost seems to suggest that ‘Tale is not an old stream-name, but 
that of the ridge separating the places from the stream. If so, the 
stream-name would bea back-formation. But in view of Tala Water, 
which one does not like to separate etymologically from Tale, it 
seems more probable that Tale is an old stream-name, which gave 
name to a district ; later the name may have come to be restricted to 
certain outlying parts. 

For the names of small streams like the Tale and Tala Water one 
prefers an English origin, if a possible etymology does not present 
itself in some known Celtic word or element. There is a Germanic 
adjective which would suit very well, viz. OE getel ‘ quick, ready, 
active’ (also in untal ‘ evil’), Goth untals ‘ disobedient’, OSax 
gital ‘ quick, swift’, OHG gizal ‘ agile’, OFris tel ‘ swift’. LG tal 
means ‘ narrow’. ‘The only thing that might offer difficulties is the 
absence of the prefix ge-, but in a derivative it is possible that the 
ge- would be lost. I thus suggest that the base is an OE Tele, 
derived from getxl and meaning ‘ the swift one’. The upper Tale 
must be a swift stream. So must Tala Water. 


t The OE forms of ‘Tale and Tallford have been kindly placed at my disposal by 
Mrs Rose-T'roup, of Bradlegh End, Ottery St Mary. 
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It is possible that OE getel is the first element of Tealeburna 955, 
959, 963 (copies) BCS 907, 1047, 1121 ; Talleburna 953 (copy) ib. 
899. This is the name of a tributary of the Ock, which runs past 
Goosey. If the ea was short, as seems indicated by Talleburna, 1 do 
not see what else Teale- could be. It must then be a late form for 
*Tealan-. It is true velar mutation of a is rare in West Saxon, but it 
is regular before / in ealu. 


Tamar Co, D 


Rises E of Morwenstow, c. 3 m. from the coast, and flows past N 
Tamerton(Co),'T’. Foliott and Kings T.(D) to Plymouth Sound (60m.). 

Tapdpov rotapnobd éxBoXai c. 150 Ptolemy. 

Tamaris c. 650 (13th) Rav. 

Tamur 980-8 Crawford, 1301 Ipm. 

(06) Tamer 1018 JAA xxxix. Tamer 12th Ant Glast (charter of Ine) ; 
1282 Ass 186 m 20 d; c. 1300 Rob Gl, 1293, 1381 Pat, 1301 Ipm, 
14) Cle ies. 

Tamar 12th (c. 1200) Rees, 1429 Pat, c. 1540 L, 1586 Camden 77. 

Tamera a 1118 (12th) Flor. Tamirac. 1130 (12th) Symeon. 

Tamare 1347 Cl. Thamar 15th W Worc, 1586 H. 

Tamermuda 1121 (s.a.g97) ASC (E); Tamre mutha c. 1130 (12th) Hunt. 

Tambra c. 1125 W Malm GR. Tambre, Tanbre 1205 (c. 1225) 
Layamon 28532 ff.; Tambre 1338 Rob Br. Tandre c, 1200 (c. 1260) 
Gervase. 

TAMERTON : Tapdpy c. 150 Ptolemy ; T'anbretona 1086 Exon ; Tambretone 
1086 DB ; Tamerton 1212 Fees 99. 

The OE form was Tamur, whence Tamer by weakening of the vowel. 
OE u instead of Brit a apparently developed in the Prim Engl form 
*Tamaro (or rather *Tamaru) in much the same way as the wu in OE 
weoruld from *weraldu. In inflected forms like Tamere the medial e 
was sometimes lost, and ME Tambre developed. Tandre is a wrong 
spelling. 

Identical with Tamar is T’AmBre (Galicia, Spain) : T’amaris Mela, 
Supertamarci (tribal name) Pliny, Tapdpa Ptol, Thamari fluvium IA 
(Holder). It is more doubtful if DEmER (Belgium) belongs here, but 
the name appears as Tamera go8—15 Fo. 

Tamar no doubt contains the same stem as Tame, Thame. ‘The 
suffix -ar- is well evidenced in British ; see ZE 828. 


Tame Wa, St 
Rises near Walsall and runs 30 m. past Tamhorn and ‘Tamworth 
to the Trent near Croxall. 
Tame (Tamer MS C)c. 1025 Saints 11 ; Tame a 1085 (12th) ib. 12 ; 1228 
Ass 801 m 11 ff. 3 1300 For Ch 12, 10; ¢. 1540 L, 1576 8. 
Tama 1232 Ass 951 m 6. 
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Thame 1286 For, E 1 BM, 1292 Cl, 1315 Ipm. 
Tamme 1285 QW. 
TAMHORN (par.) : Tamahore 1086 DB ; Tamehorn 1282 Abbr. 
TAMWORTH : (in) Tamouuordie, Tamouuorthige 781 (11th) BCS 239 f. ; 
Tome wordig 799, Tomewordig 808 BM ; Tomowordig, Tomoword in 814 
(r1th) BCS 350f.; (at) Tomanwordie, (in) Tomeuuorthie 841 (11th) ib. 
432 f.; (at) Tame worpige 922 ASC (A) ; Tamuuorde 1086 DB. 
Thame Bk, O 
Rises near Dunton and flows past Thame to the Thames at Dor- 
chester (30 m.). 
(on, andlong) Tame 956 BCS 945. ; 
(on) Tama, (andlang) Tame 1004 (1313), Tame strem 1004 (15th) Frides- 
wide. 
tam 1228 For Ch 11, 1. Tame 1241 Ass 698 m1 d; 1387 Trev, 
C1, 1540.1, 1874 9. 
Tama 1241 Ass 698 m 3 ; 1586 Camden 205. 
Thame 1220 Ass 701 m 26; 1279 RH. Tham’ 1279 RH. 
Thama c. 1350 (c. 1400) Higden ii, 48. 
Thamestreme R 2 Works i, 130. 
THAME (town) : Thamu a 675, Tamu 675 (13th) BCS 34, 39 ; (at) Tame 
c, 1000 ASC (B) ; Tame DB. 
Tame Y, La, Ch 


Rises in Saddleworth and falls into the Mersey at Stockport (18 m.). 
Forms part of the boundary between La and Ch. 

Tome (13th) Nostell f 22 d ; 1292 Ass 409 m 6, 8. 

Thame 13th (14th) Whalley 149. 

Tame 7322 (asth) Ea ing 65° t*; 1577) Hk 

Taume 1622 Drayton xxvil. 
Tame Y (NR) 
Rises W of Guisborough and falls into the Leven SW of Stokesley 
(c. 7m.). Gave name to ‘lame Bridge and Tanton. 

Lame 12th (13th) Guisb i, 177; 13th ib. ii, 20. 

TANTON: Tametona, Tametun 1086 DB; Tameton’ 1170 P; -ton 13th 

Guisb ii, 27 (Dodsw MS) ; Taneton 1337, Tampton 1345 Ipm. 

Team Du 
Falls into the Tyne at Gateshead (13 m.). Near its source is Tanfield. 

Tomemuthe (‘ the mouth of the Team ’) 1104-8 Symeon HD. 

Thamam c. 1185-94 (copy) Newcastle 113. 

Tame early 13th (copy) ib.; c. 1540 L. 

Thame 1277 Pat ; Thamehogh ib. 

TANFIELD : Tamefeld c, 1175 (13th) Hexham i, 117 ; Thamfeld, Thampheld, 

Tamfeld (p) 13th NC Deeds 112. 

The OE form was Tamu, obl Tame (or Tomu, Tome). The same stem 
is found in ‘Tamar, 'TEME, perhaps THamgs, T'avy, TEvior. Iden- 
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tical with Tame are Tarr, Tar (Wales). Taff (Glam): Tam, Taf, 
Tauus c.1150 LL, Taw 12th BB. Taf (Carm): Tam, Taf c. reso, 
Tddm 12th Vita S. Cadoci (Rees 61). For possible Continental 
relatives see amar, Thames. 

_ The wide distribution of the base in lands once Celtic shows that 
it must be of Celtic origin. But its etymology is not certain. It has 
been usual to derive Thames &c. from the root teme- ‘ dark’ in 
Olr temen ‘ dark grey’, temel ‘ darkness’, MBret teffal ‘ dark ’, 
Skr tamisra, tdmas- ‘ darkness’, OHG demar the same, OSlav tima 
“darkness ’’ &c. It is possible that this is correct. Yet I feel some 
doubt. It is true many of the rivers called Tame &c. have somewhat 
dark or darkish water, but the dark colour is generally not a very 
marked characteristic, and at least the Yorks Tame does not have 
dark water. I should prefer to start from some other meaning for 
this very common name-stem. It is possible that the names belong 
to the stem under discussion, though in a different, more original 
sense. Hirt, Ablaut, takes the original sense of the base to have been 
“to lose one’s breath ’. 

It has also been suggested that the river-name is identical with the 
element -tamo- found in personal names as OBrit Cunotamo- (W 
Cyndaf) ; see Rhys, Lectures 405, Loth 166. But more likely this 
element is a derivative one (Pedersen, § 402). 

On Thame (O) see also ‘THAMES. 


Tanat Wales, Sa 
Rises on the Berwyn mountains and falls into the Vyrnwy S of 
Llan-y-Blodwell (20 m.). Aber Tanat is near the mouth of the river. 

Ydanad (‘to the Tanat ’) s.a. 1263 (16th) Brut (Chron, and Mem. 17). 

Tanat 15th W Wore320. Tanot15775,1751Pococke. Tanet1577H. 

ABER TANAT: Abertanad, Aber tanad c. 1500 Repi, 809 ; 16th ib. 788, 837. 
Watson, p. 475, compares with Tanat the Scotch names GLEN 
TENNET, RESTENNET Forf, TyNeT, TyNor Banff, and derives all 
from Olr tene, gen tened, W tan ‘ fire’. ‘This may well be right, but 
we should then start from the OW,! OCo, OBret tanet found in 
personal names and rendered by Loth ‘enflammé’. The exact 
meaning of tanet is not clear, but from the use of the element in 
personal names we may infer some such sense as ‘ spirited’ or 
‘brilliant ’. If that is right, the word may well have been used as a 
river-name. 

The vowel a in the second syllable is due to the Welsh change 
dealt with by Pedersen, § 192. A change e>a is found also in 
Breton and Cornish, as in OBret calat, Co calassa, calatter by the 
side of calessa, caletter (Brit stem caleto-). Cf. CAMLAD. 

t Cf, Tanet pers. n. LL 201. 
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Taradr He 
A lost name of a tributary of the Wye. The name is mentioned in 
the boundaries of the diocese of Llandaff. Its source, to judge by 
LL, p. 43, would seem to have been near that of Worm Brook. So 
one of the brooks that fall into the Wye between Hereford and 
Sellack seems to be meant. 

Taratyr, blain Taratyr, (hostium) Taratyr c. 1150 LL (passim). 

aber Taradir (12th) BB. Taradyr (1275) Skene (Taliesin). 
Taradyr agrees in form with W taradr ‘ auger’ and is presumably 
that word, as has been already suggested by Mr. Baddeley (PNHe). 
The reason why the stream was called ‘ the auger ’ is not apparent. 
The y of Taradyr is intrusive. 


Tarnock So 
Apparently an old name of a stream at Tarnock vil., perhaps a tribu- 
tary of the Axe. 

Termic (for Ternuc) 693 (c. 1350) BCS 121. 


TARNOCK (vil.): Ternuc 946-55 (13th) Ant Glast; Tarnuc 1065 (copy) 
KCD 816; Ternoc 1086 Exon, DB. 

It is not absolutely certain, though very probable, that Ternuc BCS 
121 refers to a stream. ‘The etymology of the name is obscure. It 
is evidently pre-English. It cannot well be related to Tern, for the 
district is flat and the stream must have been slow. Possibly the 
name could be a derivative of the root of Lat stercus, ON prekkr 
‘dirt ’, W troeth ‘ wash, lye’, trochi ‘to bathe’ &c. .The meaning 
would be ‘ muddy stream’ or the like. 


Tarrant. See Trent. 


Tarvin Ch 
An earlier name of the Gowy. ‘Tarvin par. is between the Gowy and 
a tributary of it ; Tarvin vil. is near the latter. 


Teruen 1209, 1241, 1275-81 (14th) Whalley, 1209 (c. 1315) Chester. 
Tervin 1209, Teruein 1265-91 (c. 1315) Chester. 


TARVIN (vil.) : Terve 1086 DB ; Terven 1297 AD v ; Teruen 1303, Tarven 
1304 Chamb. 

There is in Wales an AFoN DerFYN, a subtributary of the Elwy. 
‘This seems to contain W terfyn ‘ a boundary ’, generally looked upon 
as a Latin loan-word. ‘Tarvin may well be identical in origin. ‘This 
would imply that the Gowy at one time formed an important boun- 
dary. We do not know that such was the case, but the river may quite 
well at some period have formed the boundary between English and 
Welsh. If so, the name ‘Tarvin would have been given the river at a 
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comparatively late time, and this would account for the fact that the 
OW m, which became f later, in this name appears as Engl v. 


Tas Nf [tes] Schram. 

Rises near ‘Tibenham and falls into the Yare S of Norwich (15 i,) 

Runs past Tasburgh [teizbro] (Schram). 
LRG 5 Og fo be Tase 1801 Skrine. 


TASBURGH (vil.) : Taseburc, Taseburch 1086 DB ; Tasebroc 1191, Tascbroc 
1192 P; Tasseburc 1200 FF; Taseburgh 1242-3 Fees 907; Thaseburg 
1260 BM ; Taseburch 1275 RH ; Teseburge, Teseburg’ n.d. (c. 1325) 
Thorney £ 323 d ; Taisborough 1722 Camden. - 

Tas is no doubt a back-formation from 'Tasburgh. The etymology 
of the latter is obscure. The interchange of Tase- and Tese- in early 
forms apparently points to an OE element with &, which gave a, 
if shortened early, but could alternatively remain long and appear 
as ME e. If that is right, we must assume that the Mod form [teizbro] 
is due to spelling-pronunciation or some analogical change. The 
first element might be the personal name T#sa which appears in 
Tzsan mzd 825 BCS 390 (W). 


Tavy D [teivi] 
Rises in Dartmoor at ‘T'avy Head and flows 20 m. past Tavy Cleave 
(ravine), St Mary and St Peter Tavy, and Tavistock to the Tamar. 

Taut 1125 (12th) W Malm GP 202 ; 1238 Ass 174 m 4o. 

Taute 1291 (1408) Pat. Tavy 15th W Worc. 

Tave c. 1540 L. Tauy 1575 S. Tauy, Taue 1577 H. 

Teauum (acc) 1586 Camden. Teave 1750 Pococke, 1772 Camden. 

TAVY (vil.): Taui 1086 Exon ; Tavi, Tawi 1086 DB ; Taui 1167 P. 

TAVISTOCK [teevistok] : (at) T'auistoce g81 KCD 629 (Mon); Tefingstoc 

r1th (s.a. 997) ASC (C, D), Tefingstoc 1121 (s.a. 997) ib. (E); (on) 
Texfistoce c. 1025 Saints 17; (on) Tzfingstoce 1046 (12th) KCD 1334; 
Tauestocha 1086 Exon; Tavestoc, -stoch 1086 DB ; Teavistoke a 1118 
(12th) Flor. 
The late OE form was apparently Tzfi. Tzfingstoc may represent 
an earlier Tzfingastoc ‘ the stoc of the dwellers on the ‘Tavy’. But 
it is possible that Tzfing is a modification of Tefi. 

I am inclined to believe that Tavy is derived from the stem of 
Tame, an OBrit *Tamios or the like. The names 'l'avy and ‘Tamar 
would then be formations from the same root. We should have to 
assume that the name avy was adopted later than ‘lamar, at a 
period when British lenated m had already become sufficiently like a v 
for Engl v to be substituted for it. For analogies see Morpa. It is 
quite possible that the name Tavy was adopted somewhat later than 
Tamar. The Tavy rises in and runs a considerable way through 
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Dartmoor, where a British population probably lived on long after 
the Tamar valley had been thoroughly anglicized. It is not im- 
possible that Tamion Rav refers to the ‘Tavy. 


Taw D 

Rises in Dartmoor at Taw Head on Okement Hill and flows 50 m. 
to Bideford Bay below Barnstaple. S Tawton is near the source. 
N Tawton is further down, and Bishops 'Tawton and 'Tawstock are 
near Barnstaple, which was formerly called ‘Tawmouth. 

Tdwmuda c. 1100 (s.a. 1068) ASC (D). Tavus a 1118 (12th) Flor. 

Thaue 1198 FF. Thau 1349 Ipm. 

Tau 1244 Ass 175 m 45; ¢. 1540 L. 

Tawe 1249 Ass 176 m 38 ; ¢c.1540 L. 

Taw 1315 Ipm, c. 1540 L, 1586 H. 

Tow 1390Cl, 1635 Tours. Towe 1394 Cl, 1398 Pat. Tow-water 15th 
W Wore. 

Tawy 1586 H. 

TAWMOUTH : Tauemuth 1249 Ass 176 m 38; Touemue 1282 Ass 186 
m 2d; Towemouth 1297 Cl; Touwemuth 1342, 1343 Cl; Towmouth 
1418, 1431 Pat. 

TAWSTOCK : Tauestoca, -stocha 1086 Exon; Tavestoche 1086 DB; 
Taustok’ 1249 Ass 176 m 38 ; Toustok 1398 Pat. 

TAWTON : Tau-, Tauuetona 1086 Exon; Tave-, Tav-, Tavvetone 1086 
DB ; Svthtauton’ 1244 Ass 175 m 48 ; Toweton 1398 Pat. 

Identical with Taw is ‘Tay (Scotland): Taus, Tavus Tac, Taova 
Ptolemy, Taba Rav, Tau, Tau, Tau Saints, Taye 1341 Cl (Gael Toe, 
Toi gen, Toi dat, Tai acc Hogan). La 'THEVE, a tributary of the Oise, 
is early Tava. See also Tavia &c. in Holder. 

Holder compares the names with Ir toz ‘ silent ’, W taw, Bret tao 
‘silent’ &c. The meaning would then be ‘ the silent, calm river ’. 
But Pedersen derives W taw &c. from tausos. If this is right, the 
river-names must be explained in some other way, for s would not 
have disappeared by the time of ‘Tacitus. Nor is the meaning < silent ’ 
really probable for the Taw and the Tay. At least the Taw is not 
particularly slow-moving. More likely the names should be derived 
from the root teud-, teu-, tu- ‘to swell’ in Gk tavs (<tau-tis), Sanskrit 
taviti ‘be strong’, tavds- ‘strong’, Ir téo ‘ force’, Lith tvanas 
‘inundation, flood’ (see Boisacq and Persson, pp. 479 ff.). A 
meaning “ the strong one, the powerful one ’, or ‘ the powerful river ’ 
would be far more suitable than ‘ the silent one’. 

Brit Tauo- or Taua would go back to a base tauo- or taud. The 
Brit Tay- must have been adopted as OE Taw, a form proved by 
OE spellings with d and by the common later form Tow. The OW 
diphthong au must have had a pronunciation more like OE aw than 
aw. In Mod N Welsh the a is actually long in words like taw, baw 
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(WG, p. 69). But in Old Welsh win a word such as Taw was perhaps 
still a consonant, and the long a may be analogous to that in TONE. 
The later Engl Taw, instead of the form Tow we should expect, is 
due to a special south-western dialect change ; cf. Jordan, § 105 


(note). In Devon dialects OE aw in words like know, throw appears 
as [9°] (Ellis D 11). 


Tawd La 


Runs past 'Tawdbridge and Lathom to the Douglas below Parbold. 
Tavder577 9,11. 
TAWDBRIDGE (formerly Taldeford): Taldeforde (14th) Burscough f 5. 


See PNLa. Taldeford means ‘the old ford’. Tawd is a_back- 
formation. 


Team. See Tame. 


Tean St 


Rises near Kingsley and flows 12 m. past Tenford and Upper and 
Lower 'Tean to the Dove near Uttoxeter. 

Tayne 1577S. Tayne, Teane, Tene c. 1600 (1717) Erdeswicke. 

Teine 1577, 1586 H. 

TEAN (vil.): Tene 1086 DB, 1316 FA, 1355 Ch; Thene 1204 Ass, 1208 

FF (Salt ii) ; Teyne 13th, 14th Duignan. 

If, as seems probable, ean is an old river-name, it is tempting to 
identify it with TeEtcn D. The latter goes back to OE Tegn. In 
Staffordshire dialects words such as rain, sail appear with Mod [i1']. 
The only difficulty is that the form Tene appears so early. DB’s 
Tene may, of course, be an inaccurate spelling for Tee, but not 
all the spellings Tene can be so explained. Spellings like Teyne 
tell in favour of original Teine. ‘The early Tene may be due either to 
an early change e7>é in the dialect or else possibly to an OE change 
Tegne> Téne; cf. OE rén<regn &c. ‘The latter change is well 
evidenced in Saxon dialects, but rare in Anglian, and it is therefore 
doubtful if we can assume it for Staffordshire. 


Tees [ti-z] 
Rises on Cross Fell S of Alston (at Tees Head) and falls into the 
North Sea (7om.). It forms the boundary between Cumberland 
and Durham on the north and Westmorland and Yorkshire on the 
south. 
I. Tesa 1026 Knytlinga saga (verse). 
Tese c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC, 1256 Ass (Nb), 1275 (c. 1300) Malm 1, 
ToT ;cs4o lu. 
Tesa 1104-8 Symeon HD 81; c. 1130 (12th) Symeon 86; c. 1160 (13th) 
Hexham i, 2; c. 1190 Godric, 1204 Ch. Tesa (p) 1162, 1165 P. 
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Thesa 1170-80 (c. 1400) Y Ch 703 3 1175-85 (13th) Riev 71, 73 ; 1204 
FPD 95. 
These 1185-95 (13th) Riev 122 ; 1305 Pat. Those 1311 Pat. 
Teese 1269 Pat, c. 1540 L. 
Teesia c. 1150-60 Y Ch 707 (Dodsw MS). 
Tesia 1160-75 (13th) Guisb i, 8 ; c. 1200 FPD 162; 1235-6 Ass (Du), 
1269 Ass (Nb). Tesia (p) 1161 P. 
Tesya 1160-75 (13th) Guisb i, 8. 
II. Tetsa 1087-93 Regesta, 1089-94 Y Ch 929; 1108-1114 FPD 152; 
1104-8 Symeon HD 53; ¢. 1130 (12th) Symeon 73 (s.a. 883) ; 1204 
Ch, 1242 Ass 223 m 3 d; Norteisa 1096-9 Y Ch 930; super Teisam 
(p)a166.P% 
Teysa c. 1150 Symeon HD 155 ; 1242 Ass 223 m1; 1246 Cl. 
Theisa 1161-7, 1170-81 (13th) Riev 155, 71. Theisha 1204 Ch. 
Theise 1170-80 (13th) Riev 7o. 
Teise 1193 P, c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 1280 Ass 1078 m g. 
Teyse 13th (copy) Guisb ii, 120 ; 1228 FF ; 1229 (15th) Fount 297 ; 
1208 Ass 1951 m26d+ 124709 Ass 1057 a0 32 d 3) 1303 Cl corso 
(c. 1400) Higden ii, 86 ; 1387 Trev ii, 87. 
super Theysam 1211-12 RBE ; super Teyso 1307 Ipm. 
Teista 1221 Cl. Teysia 1239-57 Guisb 11, 44. Teis c. 1540 L. 
Ill. Taise c. 1130 (12th) Symeon 68; 13th Whitby 114; ¢c. 1225 (15th) 
Fount 296 ; 1349 Ch. 
Taisa c. 1192-9 (13th) Guisb ii, 2. 
Tayse 13th Whitby 113 ; c. 1225 (15th) Fount 296 ; super Tayse (p) 
1208-10 Feesi,25. Pontayse1235-6Ass(Du). Taysia 1317 Cl. 
IV. Tyse c. 1275 Pudsay 309. Tyssa 1572 Lluyd. 

TEESDALE : Tesedale c, 1130 Symeon, 1235—6 Ass (Du); Thetsadala 1161— 
67, Thesedale 1161-7, 1170-83 (13th) Riev 67, 154 f.; Tesedal’, 
Teisedal 1201 Ch. 

TEES HEAD : Teseheved 1292 QW. 


The forms show much variation between e (ee), ei (ey) and, more 
rarely, ai (ay). The type Tese is on the whole best evidenced. It is 
in some of the most authoritative sources, as HSC, Symeon (HD), 
early Pipe R. Most important, however, is the ON Tesa, which is 
really the only definitely pre-Conquest form. ‘The verse does not 
tell us if the e was long or short. Late forms of the type Teise are 
of no importance, as é7 is commonly used in ME for long close é. But 
there are early spellings with e7. As regards these it should first be 
noticed that e2 occurs in ONorthumbrian texts as a sign of é€. Already 
Bede’s Death-song has nezd- ; and forleites occurs in Lind, seista ‘ 6th’ 
in Ri (Bilbring, § 505, note 2). ‘The e7-spellings in Tees may have 
something to do with these OE ones. But Teise may also be due to AN 
influence. OFr e became AN eé7 early, and e in Teise may be due to 
this AN change or to substitution of AN e7 for the OE close é. The 
form Taise (or Tayse) is evidently due to the AN change of ei to ai, 
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which is particularly common in the endings -eis, -eise, -eit &c. 
Spellings with a7 for e¢ occur early in AN texts (Menger, pp. 50 f.). 
The form Taise seems to be particularly common in the (French) 
surname Surtayse, Super Tayse (Surtees) ; note also Pontayse. In 
favour of the priority of Tése it may also be pointed out that it is 
the only base from which the various forms can be explained naturally, 
and that the modern form presupposes it. ‘The OE length of the 
vowel is indicated by spellings such as Tyse 1275. Any etymology 
must be based on an early ME Tése, OE *Tés or *Tése. 

Before attempting an etymological explanation it will be useful 
to give a brief description of the river. The Tees is a fine river, which ~ 
is formed by several smaller arms, coming from the hills on the 
border of Cumberland and Yorkshire. In its upper course it forms a 
fine waterfall at Cauldron Snout, where the stream dashes down 
about 200 feet. Further down is another waterfall called High Force 
(see Home, ‘Through Yorkshire, p. 173). Still further down, where 
I have seen it, the river has a strong current and forms many 
smaller waterfalls and rapids. The river has clear water that may 
be described as amber-coloured. 

There is a well-evidenced Celtic word which would give just the 
base required, viz. W tes ‘ heat, sunshine’, OCo tes, Bret tes, OIr 
tess, Ir teas ‘ heat’. The base is taken to be *tepstu- (Stokes) and the 
word is related to W tan, Ir tene &c. ‘ fire’ (cf. TANaT) and various 
other words. Welsh ¢es had its vowel lengthened before s. That this 
change took place early is shown by Engl names such as Roose from 
W rhos. OE Tése may thus be unhesitatingly derived from a Welsh 
Tes. The question is then how a river-name could be derived from 
the British word. ‘The assumption that the river-name goes back 
to a British adjective corresponding to Ir teas ‘ fervent’ seems to me 
most probable. ‘The meaning of such an adjective would have been 
literally ‘ hot’, but a river-name would be most easily understood 
from a sense ‘ boiling, surging ’. What has been said before will have 
shown that a name of such meaning would be extremely apt. I wish 
to draw attention particularly to the name Cauldron Snout. But it is 
also possible to start from a meaning ‘shining’, in which case the name 
would refer to the colour of the water. We may then compare ‘ANAT. 


Teign D [ti-n, tin] 
Rises at Teign Head in Dartmoor and flows 30 m. past ‘Teigncombe, 
Drewsteignton, Teignholt, George and Canon eign, Teigngrace, 
Kings- and Bishopsteignton to the sea at Teignmouth. 
(on) Teng 739 (11th) BCS 1331 f. Tenge muda 1044 JAA xxxix. 
(on, of) Teynge 739 (15th) BCS 1333. 
Teine 1205 (c. 1225) Layamon 21629. 
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Teyng’ 1244 Ass 175 m 44d. Teyng 1249 Ass 176 m 35. 

Teygne 1282 Ass 186 m 27 d; 181 m 24. 

Teyne 1338 Rob Br ror61. 

Teigne c. 1540 L, 1577 H. Teigni (gen) 1586 Camden 82. __ 

Tyng 1575 8. Tynge 1750 Pococke. Ting 1773 Burney, Diary. 

TEIGN (vil.): Taigna, Teigna 1086 Exon ; Taigne, Teigne 1086 DB ; 

Tigneam 1125 (copy) Fr; Teng 1292 Ipm ; Kanone Teyng 1275 RU. 

TEIGNBRIDGE (hd) : Tainebruge 1084, Taignebrige 1086 Exon. 

TEIGNCOMBE : Taincoma 1086 Exon, -come 1086 DB. 

TEIGN HEAD : Teimeg head 1577 H. 

TEIGNMOUTH: Teignemudam 1148 HMC Var Colliv, 46; Tengnemue 1244 

Ass 175; Tinmouth 1750 Pococke ; Tingmouth 1773 Burney, Diary. 

TEIGNTON: Tegntun 1001 ASC (A); Tein-, Taintona 1086 Exon; Taintone 

1086 DB ; Teincton’ 1212 Fees. 
TEIGN (now HIGH) WEEK: Tinewic’? 1205 Cl; Tengewyke 1238 FF ; 
Teinngwike 1224-44 Ep Reg. 
The OE base is Tegn, found only in Tegntun. Tegn became Teng in 
the same way as regn, Jegn became WSax reng, deng (Bilbring, 
§523). Later forms mostly go back to OE Tegn. The Mod pronun- 
ciation is not quite clear. I have heard [ti-n] and [tin]. ‘The latter is 
a back-formation from ‘Teignmouth [tinmop]. Perhaps [tin] is a 
spelling-pronunciation. 

The name is related to W taen ‘a sprinkling’ (< *tagna'), Lat 
stagnum, Gk oraydév ‘a drop’, ordfw ‘to dribble, flow’, OBret 
staer ‘ river’ (<*stagra) &c. We have to start from a British form 
with a sufhx that would cause early umlaut, e.g. *tagni- or *tagnd. 
The meaning of the word may have been simply ‘ stream’. 


Teise K 
Rises 1 m. E of ‘Tunbridge Wells and flows c. 20 m. to the Medway 
at Yalding. One arm comes from near Ticehurst. 

Theise (ariseth about Theise Hirst) 1577 H. Teise 1612 Drayton xviii. 
As shown by Harrison’s statement, clearly a back-formation from 
Ticehurst (Ticheteste 1086 DB; Tycheshurst 1295 Ch; Tyseherst 
1459-60 BM). The stream is /e Burne 1428 AD iii, 38. 


Teme (W Tefaidd, Dyffryn Tefeidiad*) N Wales, Sa, Wo, He [ti-m] 
Rises on the border of Radnor and Montgomery and flows 60 m. 
past Tenbury to the Severn below Worcester. 


(de) Tamede muthan, (in ore) Temede, Temede, Temede (gen) 757-75 
(11th) BCS 219 ; Temede stream c. 779 (11th) ib. 233 ; (into) Temede 
¢. 957 (11th) ib. 1007 ; Temede (stream) 963 (11th) ib. 1107. 

(in) Temedam 816 (copy) BCS 357. 


I Cf. Pedersen, § 60. A different etymology (*to-agn-) is given by J. Lloyd-Jones, 
Bull ii, 290. 2 Bacon’s ‘ Excelsior ’ Map 1913. 
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(in) Temedan 816 (11th) BCS 357 (var.) ; (on) Temedan 963 (11th) ib. 
1106 ; 972 (¢. 1050) ib. 1282 ; (of) Temedan 985 (11th) KCD 649. 

(De Cliftune ultra) T’amedam 930 (11th) BCS 700 (heading). 

Temethe c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. Temete Hy 3 Misc. 

Temede 1256 Ass 734m 19; 1272 Ass 737m 40d; 1275 Ass1oz5inid; 

iar Cl.1324 Pat: Themede Hy 3 AD iii. 

Tamede 1256 Ass 734 m 19. 

(Stanford on) Temyd 1493 Ipm. (Clifton upon) Temed 1502 Wo Ch. 

Temde, Tende, Tend c.1540 L. Temd, -e 1577S; Temde 1577 H. 

Teame 1515 Kyre. Teme 1577S. 

Welsh forms : 

dyfrynt fedat (c. 1400) Rep ii, 942. 

Tavidiot aqua 15th W Worc 320. 

Tefeidiad MA 365. Teveidiad 1548 Rep i, 953. 

abhon Tybhediad 16th Rep i, 725 (Dr. Rhys). 

dyffryn Teueityawe (c. 1400) Brut (s.a. 1233). 

(dros) Defidyawe late 15th Rep i, 404. 

Dyffryn Tyfeidioc 16th Rep i, 788. 

Tefedioc 1572 Lhuyd (Tyfeidioc 1731). 

(ynn) Nyphryn Tabhida 1592 Dr. Rhys (Owen’s Pembr 1, 202). 

For further examples see Owen’s Pembr 111, 334. 

TEMPSITER (large old manor in Honour of Clun): Temsete 1302 Ipm ; 

Tempsett 1293, Tempsitt 1317, Tempseter 1333 Sa Arch S xi, 244 ff. 

TENBURY (t.): Tame(t)deberie 1086 DB; Tametebir’ 1212 Fees 140; 

Temedebur. 1263 BM ; Temdebury 1414 BM ; Tembury c. 1540 L. 

TEMECOTE : Temecote 1292 Ass 739. 

Teme is probably a derivative of the stem found in 'Tame, Thame &c. 

Some Welsh forms, especially Teueityawc, in conjunction with 
Engl forms like Temete point to a British form with a suffix in -t, 
whence W -d.! If we may suppose the later Welsh forms to have 
arisen through the addition only of an ending -at or -dc, we get to 
an OW *Temeid as the original name of the river. Such a form may 
be derived from a Brit *7ametio- or the like. The variation in the 
Welsh forms is remarkable. Probably two different derivatives 
competed for some time, till the form in -at (-ad), the present Tefei- 
diad, carried the day. I see no reason why the early Teueityawc 
should be corrupt, as suggested in Owen’s Pembr iii, 334. 

OE Temede presupposes early OE *Tamid-, in which a became e 
owing to z-mutation. The side-form Tamede shows that the 1- 
mutation cannot have taken place in Welsh before the adoption. 
The i of the hypothetical OE Tamid- must be due to substitution 
of OE i for Welsh e, a substitution easy to understand, as the OW -d 
will have been palatalized by the lost 7. OE Tamede would seem to 
represent alternative adoption of the name in the form *Tamed-. 


: But W Tefaidd, if historically correct, presupposes original -d-, which was lenated 
to 0. 
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The later development is not quite clear. Temede became ME 
Temede and Temed, whose -d was preserved into the 16th century.t 
Influence from Tempsiter, Tenbury cannot be adduced to explain 
the loss of -d. A back-formation from these names would rather 
have given Tem or Ten. Apparently Temed became Témed and Temd. 
The latter occasionally developed into Tend, but usually d was 
dropped in the combination -md. ‘Tenbury seems to presuppose a 
form *Tendbury as an intermediate stage between Temdebury 1414 
and the present form. But the local pronunciation is given as 
[tembori] by Ellis, p. 59.* 


Ter Ess 
Runs past Terling to the Chelmer near Ulting (12 m.). 

(water called) Terleford 1245 FF. 

TERLING (vil.) : Terlinges c. 1050 (12th) KCD 907 ; Terlinga, -s 1086 DB ; 

Tyrlinge 1338 Ipm. See PN -ing. 

TERLEFORD (lost) : Terleford 1245 FF (Reaney, MLR xix, p. 467). 
Ter is a back-formation from Terling, but the name Terling itself 
may well be derived from a river-name Terl, identical with TIRLE 
(q.v.). However, it is possible that 'Terling and Terleford contain a 
personal name. See PN -zng. 


Tern St, Sa 


Rises at Maer (St) and flows 30 m. to the Severn at Atcham. It 
forms the boundary some way between St and Sa. 
I. Tren 12th (c. 1275) Taliesin ; (c. 1400) RB (Skene ii, 286 f.). 
II. Tirne c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, c. 1200 Eyton vii, 266 et passim; 13th 
(19th) Haghmon f 10; 1256 Ass 734 m 22; 1319 Pat, 1360 AD vi. 
Stoke upon Tirne 1309 Ipm, 1330 Ch. 
Terne ¢: 1200 Sa Weeds 175511232 (1341). Chic redo 17 cea oe 
Tirn’ 1228 Ass 801 m 13 d. 
Tyrne c. 1223 Eyton viii, 65 et passim ; 1322 Pat, c.1540 L. Stoke 
upon Tyrne 1316, 1327 Ipm. 
(Stoke super) Teyrn 1341 NI. (Stoke upon) Tyerne 1351 Ipm. 
Teryn 1439 AD iv. Tyren 1477 AD vi. 
TERN (lost vil.) : Tirne 1255 RH ; (mill of) Tyrne 1292 Ass 739. 
It is very probable that Tren in Taliesin is the Tern, as it is coupled 
with Taranhon, i.e. the Trent. Trenin Red Book is possibly a different 
river ; also a town Tren is mentioned in the poem. If the old form 
of Tern was Tren, the base is evidently W tren ‘strong, forcible, 
powerful ’. A meaning ‘ the powerful river ’ is very appropriate. 
The vowel 7 in the English forms may be accounted for alternatively 
in two ways. If Tren was adopted early, 7 may have been substituted 


™ (Stanford upon) Teme 1317 Ipm is (Stanford super) Temede in the MS. 
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for the Brit e, because before the time of 7-mutation e did not occur 
in English in front of m-groups. For this reason Lat pensare gave 
OE pinsian. Later Trin became Tirn by metathesis. Or else Tren 
became OE Tern by metathesis. Before rm the e was lengthened, and 
the long é may have given ME 7 when later shortened. 

Identical with Tern is perhaps Trenna, given by Holder without 
references as the name of a tributary of the Oise. 


Test Ha 


Runs c. 30 m. from Overton NE of Whitchurch past Testcombe _ 
Bridge and 'Testwood to Southampton Water. The name is some- 
times applied also to Bourne Rivulet, formerly Hurstbourne. 
I. (on) Terstan 877, 901, 909, 940 (all rath) BCS 544, 594, 624, 7633 947 
(14th) ib. 824; 985 (12th) KCD 652; (of) Terstan 982 (12th) ib. 633. 
pan alde Tersten, par ealde Terste 966 (late copy) BCS 1187 (Romsey). 
(pere €a) Terstan c.1025 Saints 19 ; (amnem) Terstan a 1085 (12th) ib. 
20; Terstan stream 1045 BM. 
Terste 1234 Cl, 1426 BM. 
Testre 1342 BM. Ev est 1357-1 at. 
II. (andlang) Testan 877 (12th) BCS 544 (probably miswritten). 
Test 1425 Pat, 1575 5, 1586 Camden. Lesterc, 1540 14,0577 11. 
TESTWOOD : Testewode 13th AD ii; Terstewode (p) 1320 Selborne 
i, 89. 
Of the early forms OE Terste is best evidenced and its correctness 
is borne out by the later forms. Terste, if not merely a poor spelling, 
may be analogous to OE perscan for perscan. ‘The loss of r in Test 
has analogies in bass, dace and the like (Jordan, § 251). 
Test is doubtless pre-English. As in British s disappears between 
r and ¢, we must assume that a vowel has disappeared before the s 
or else that the original form was *Trest-. This is a likely base in 
view of the common occurrence of metathesis and because it can be 
compared with Tves- in TRYSULL, with W tres ‘ toil, labour’ and with 
tren ‘ strong’ (cf. TERN) from *treksno-. Tren is cognate with Goth 
pragjan ‘ to run ’ (base *trek-) and with W troz‘ to turn ’, troed ‘ foot ’, 
Gaul vertragus ‘a greyhound’, OIr trdgud ‘ ebb’, W treio ‘to ebb’, 
traeth ‘shore’ &c. (base *tregh-, *trogh-). See Boisacq (s.v. tp€éxw), 
Walde (s.v. traho). The meaning of the roots is ‘to run’. OE 
Terste may be derived from a base such as *trekstu- or *tregstu- with 
a meaning ‘run, course ’ or the like. 


Thackriveling Y (NR) 
A lost name of a tributary of the Costa, perhaps Ackland Beck. 
Tacriveling, Tacrivelinga 1158 (13th), Tacriueling 1176-9 (13th) Riev 
TAR fs, 140. Tacriveling’ 1201 Ch. 
3427 pd 
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Thacriuelyng (printed -rmelyng), Takeringlyng Hy 2 (copy) NRid iv, 76 ; 
Thacrivelinge 1279 Riev 402. 
For the second element cf. Rivettn. Thack is doubtless OE pac 
‘roof ’, later thack, thatch in the sense ‘ reeds ’, lit. “ reeds for thatch- 
ing ’, a sense found in THACKMIRE Nb (olim Thacmere) ‘ mere where 
reeds grow ’. 


Thame. See Tame. 


Thames [temz], W Tafwys 
Rises in S Gl, near Ewen and Somerford Keynes 5 of Cirencester, 
and forms the boundary between Gl, O, Bk, Mx, Ess on the north 
and W, Berks, Sr, K on the south. Ewen is OE &wielm ‘ source of a 
river ’. 
Old British and Latinized forms : 
Tamesis 51 B.c. Caesar, 6th (11th) Gildas, c. 800 (11th) HB 148; 
894 Asser, a 1118 (12th) Flor, 1147 (12th) Monm, 1574 S. 
Tamesae (gen) 115-17 Tac Ann xiv, 32.  Tapujoa(MSS "lapuqoa &c.) 
c.150 Ptol; Tayécav, Tapéoac. 200 Dio (Holder). Tamese c.650 
(13th) Rav. 
Tamensim (acc) 417 Orosius. Tamensis (Tamensem acc, Tamense 
abl) 6th (11th) Gildas, 680 (copy) BCS 48; c. 730 (8th) Bede, 1147 
(12th) Monm; fluuium Tamensem c.730 (8th) Bede ; flumen Tamense 
a 1118 (12th) Flor. 
Tamisa 681 (13th) BCS 56; 692 ib. 81; Tamise (gen) 699, 726-37 
(13th) ib. 101,155; Tamisze (gen) 704 ib. 111; Tamisa 1172, 1190, 
1192 P &c. 
Thamisa 1198 FF (P). 
Tamisia (-m acc, Tamisie gen) 793 (13th), 898 (13th) BCS 265, 578 ; 
948 (13th) ib. 860 f. ; 1169, 1170 P, 1215 Cl, 1221 Pat &c. 
Thamisia 1006-12 (13th) KCD 718; 1220 Ass 701 m 27. 
Tamesia 1086 DB, a 1118 (12th) Flor, 1241 Ass 698 m 3. 
Tamiseia 1173 P. 
Tamisya 1241 Ass 698 m 4. 
Old English forms : 
pens a 675 (13th) BCS 34. Tamis 793 BCS 265; 898 (13th) 
1D. 577: 
Tamyse (rivulus) 931 (late copy) BCS 673 (Ewen). 
Tamese a 1085 (12th) Saints 14. 
Temis 683 (12th) BCS 65 (Somerford), 688 (12th) ib. 70 (Kemble). 
Temes (nom) 843 (¢. 1225) BCS 443 ; c. 893 Alfred Or (s, 12). 
Temese (obl cases) 880 (c. 1125) Treaty, 891 (s.a. 823 &c.) ASC (A) 
et passim 5 c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede (passim); c. 890 (13th), 892, 940 
(c.1200) BCS 563, 581,760 (= 777,810, 906, 924, 1002, 1047f., 1123, 
1221 f.) ; 999, 1012 (c. 1225) KCD 703, 1307 (=1276f.); ¢. 1025 
Saints 13 ; dare (Jzxre) Temese 1050, 1054 (c. 1225) KCD 793, 800. 
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Temese (obl) 891, 947 (12th) BCS 565, 830. 
Temese (nom) c. 893 Alfred Or (MS C); 967 (c. 1350) BCS 1196 ; 
1121 ASC (E). 
Temesan (acc) 1121 (s.a. 1009) ASC (E). 
Tzmese (ob] cases) 693 (copy) BCS 82 ; 957 (late copy) ib. 994 ; 966 
ib. 1176; ¢. 1025 (c, 1060) Saints 13 ; 1121 (s.a. 1070, 1114) ASC(E). 
Temise (flumine) 801 (12th) BCS 303. 
Later English (and French) forms : 
Tamise c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar, 1247 Ass 700 m 2. 
Tams’ 1235 Ass 536 m 6 and commonly. 
Thamyse 1244, ¢.1300(c.1450)Godstow. Thamis’ 1220 Ass701m 28. 
Tamis 1229 For Ch 11, 1. Tammys 1492 Pat. 
Tames’ 1285 Ass 705 m 9. Tamese c. 1300 Rob Gl. 
Tammes 1386 AD iii. Thames 1577, 1586 H. 
Temese c. 1300 Rob Gl. Temse, Themse 1387 'Trev ii, 49. 
Themse 1377 (c. 1460) Oseney 49 f. Temse 1462 Pat. 
the Themyse c. 1165 (c. 1450) Godstow 657. 
Welsh forms : 
Temys (14th) Brut, 15th Rep ii, 37. Tems 15th Bull i, 304. 
Old Irish forms : 
Tzmes (nom), Tamais (gen) Hogan. 
ON forms : 
Tems Heimskringla, Skaldskaparmal. Temps, gen Tempsar Knyt- 
linga saga. 
OHG Zamisa, Zemisa, Zemse are mentioned by Holder. 

THAMES STREET (Lo): Themese-strete 1297, Thamisestrete 1356, Temstrete 
1386 AD ii; Temmystrete 1323 (1486), Temmuistrete, Temmesstrete 
1483-5 City Rec. 

TEMPSFORD (Beds, at the confluence of the Ivel and the Ouse) : Tzmese- 
ford c. 950 (s.a.g21) ASC (A) ; Temesanford 1121 (s.a. 1010) ASC (E) ; 
Tamiseforde 1086 DB ; Temeseford 1294 Ipm. 

It is suggested by Skeat that the Ivel, and in PNBeds, that the Ouse 
or part of it was once known as Thames. In PNBeds attention is 
particularly drawn to the fact that in Lib El Count Toli, mentioned 
as Toglos ASC s.a. 921, is stated to have been killed ‘ apud Tamensem 
fluvium ’. I do not think this can be right, and the statement in 
Lib El I explain as an inference by the author, who supposed that 
there would be a river Thames at Tempsford. Against the assump- 
tion that Tempsford contains the name of the Ivel or the Ouse, tell 
various circumstances. First, the preservation of the s in Thames 
is without parallel in any other name (v. mfra). It would be extremely 
remarkable if s should have been kept also in a Beds river-name, where 
there is no possibility of explaining it. Secondly, names in ford 
hardly ever have the name of a big river as first element. 1 have no 
doubt that Tempsford contains the name of the great Thames. 
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First it may be pointed out that the early forms of the first element 
of Tempsford agree so exactly with those of Thames, that it is obvious 
that the name was taken in the old days to contain this name. ‘Then 
it is not by any means rare that fords are named from the place where 
the road leads to. Ludford (Li), which is on the Bain, clearly means 
‘the ford on the road to Louth’. A very important example is 
Torkeswath 13th Y Deeds ii, 11, which was the name of a ford near 
Thirsk, a place about 20 miles from York. Iorkeswath is ‘ the ford 
on the York road’. On Thornwath (Y), see ToRNE. In the same 
way I think Tempsford means ‘ the ford on the road to the Thames ’ 
(i.e. London). There was a Roman road from London to Braughing 
(part of Ermine Street), from which another branched off to Baldock, 
Sandy, and on to Godmanchester (Codrington, Roman Roads, p. 116). 
If this road did not touch 'Tempsford, it would come very near 
it, and it stands to reason that the short distance from ‘Tempsford 
would be covered by a road, at least an old Saxon one. At Tempsford 
a burh was built in g21 ; evidently the place was of great strategical 
importance. So, though 'Tempsford is about 50 miles distant from 
London and the Thames, I see no objection to assuming that the 
ford could be called ‘ the Thames ford ’. 

That in OE times it was natural to use the name ‘Thames in cases 
like that here suggested, seems to be shown by two entries in the 
Chronicle, of which the second is particularly illustrative. In ASC 
(E) 1009 it says about the Danes that they ‘ namon him winter settl 
on ‘Temesan’. Again under the year roro it says that they burnt 
Thetford and Cambridge ‘and syddon wendon eft sudweard into 
Temese ’. The distance from Cambridge to the Thames is about 
the same as that from 'Tempsford to the Thames. 


The earliest forms vary between Tamesa and Tamesis. Ptolemy’s 
Tapyoa (really "Iayyoa) may point to Tamésa as the real form, but 
is hardly conclusive. Tamensis is a Latinized form analogous to 
Humbrensis and the like. It should not be taken to prove that the 
original form was Tamensis, whence Tamesis by loss of n before s, 
for ns became Prim Celt ss (WG, p. 136), and we should have expected 
Tamessa, Tamessis in the earliest sources. 

Brit Tamesa (Tamesis) or Tamésa was adopted by the Anglo- 
Saxons as Tamis- or Tamis. If the é was long, we may compare OE 
eced (<*akid) from Lat acétum, mynet (< *munit-) from Lat monéta 
(cf. Biulbring, § 380, and Kennet supra). The most noteworthy thing 
about the form of the name is the preservation of intervocalic s. In 
other British loan-words s has disappeared, as in TRENT, T'ARRANT &c. 
We must assume that the name Thames became known to the Anglo- 
Saxons at a very early period, before s had disappeared. The OHG 
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Zemusa, which has taken part in the OHG sound-shift, is illustrative 
of the early time at which the name became known to Germanic 
peoples. I suppose the Anglo-Saxons adopted the name before they 
settled in Britain. The regularly developed British form is very likely 
seen in the Welsh river-name Tawy (Taui, Tauuy c. 1150 LL, 
Tawue, Tawuy, Tavue 12th BB), which is supposed in Owen’s 
Pembr iii, 309, to be possibly identical with Thames.t The genuine 
Welsh form of the name Thames itself is not on record. MW Temys 
is the English form. Mod W Tafwys is probably a development of 
the latinized Tamensis ; cf. W mwys from mensa and the like. 

The normal OE form was Temes fem, obl Temese. Weak inflexion 
(Temese, Temesan) is rare. Temes in early records may represent 
the first stage of the mutated vowel, which developed to e through &. 
Later OE forms with # may be partly South-Eastern forms. Tzmese 
BCS 82, 994 are in Sr deeds, Tmise 303 ina Kentish charter. Forms 
like Tamis are probably due to influence from Latin forms. The ME 
forms show a preponderance of a. But the common Tamise is really 
the French form, and of the others some may be Latin. The common 
a in apparently English forms is partly due to Fr and Lat influence. 
East Saxon a (from OE 2) may have played some part ; cf. Jordan, 
§ 337 note tT. 

With the name Thames may be compared 'TEMSCHE (Ghent, 
probably an old stream-name ; Mansion 126): Temsica 870, Temseca 
11th, Tempsica 870 &c. 

Holder suggests that the name ‘Thames is related to Skr Tamasa, 
the name of a tributary of the Ganges, whose meaning is ‘ dark 
water ’. Whether ‘lame belongs to the root teme-‘ dark’ or not, I 
think it very likely that the name Thames does. For this river the 
meaning ‘ dark river ’ is very appropriate, at least for parts of it, and 
the name shows the s-suffix so commonly found in derivatives from 
the root teme-. Cf. Skr tamasd- ‘ dark’, tamisra ‘ darkness’, Lat 
tenebrx, Lith timsras ‘ dark red’, tamsis ‘dark’ &c. If so, a base 
Tamesa seems more probable than Tamésa. ‘The Aryan base would 
be something like *Tamesd. 


Thet Nf 
Falls into the Little Ouse at Thetford (16 m.). 
Thet 1586 Camden 261 ; 1622 Drayton xx. 


« At the time of the Anglo-Saxon invasion the British form of the name Thames 
would have been something like Tamé. This would probably have given a Mod 
Engl Tame (ME Tame, OE Tame or Tamu). It seems to me very probable that the 
name THAME (O) is not identical with W Taf &c., but represents a later develop- 
ment of Thames. When the Saxons reached Oxfordshire and heard the Brit 
*Tameé applied to one of the chief headstreams of the Thames, they did not realize 
that the name was a form of Thames (OE Temes). If this is right, the British name 
Tamesa applied both to the upper Thames and to the ‘Thame. 
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THETFORD (town) : eodford 891 (s.a. 870) ASC (A) ; Heot ford c. 1100 
(s.a. 952) ASC (D) ; Tedforda, Tedfort, Tetford 1086 DB. 
An obvious back-formation. OE /éodford means something like ‘ the 
chief ford ’, lit. ‘ the people’s ford ’; cf. OE péodweg ‘ highway ’. 


Thordesay Beck Y (NR) 
An old name of East Row Beck, which falls into the sea N of Whitby. 
Thordisa 1109-14, 1190, 1204 (13th) Whitby, 1280-1 QW. 
Tordisa 1109-14 Y Ch 865 ; 1177-81 (13th) Whitby, 1204 Ch. 
Tordesay 1282 (14th), Tordsaybek 14th Whitby. 
Clearly a Scandinavian name with Scand 4 ‘ river, stream ’ as second 
element. The first element is ON érdis,a woman’s name, not found 
in East Scandinavian. The name does not seem to be otherwise 
evidenced in England, unless Hordisa in the Liber Vitae is corrupt 
for Thordisa (Bjérkman, Personenamen, p. 69). 


Thrushel D [prafol] 
Runs 11 m. past Thrushelton to the Lyd at Lifton. 

Fruschel 1244 Ass 175 m 48 d. 

Thrusshel 1575 5. the Trushell brooke 1577, 1586 H. 

THRUSHELTON : Jvresetona 1086 Exon, -tone 1086 DB; Tressetona 1088, 
Thrichchelton 1214-25, Thrisselthon 1243, Trisselton 1284-6, 1302, 
Thrisselton 1303, 1316, Thryschelton 1346 ‘Totnes (passim) ; Thrissel- 
ton’ 1242-3 Fees 756f. 

NORTH RUSSELL (Sourton) : North Phrisshel 1326, Northtrishill 1503 Ipm. 
The initial Th- points decisively to English origin. The river-name is 
probably a back-formation from 'Thrushelton, whose first element 
is an unrecorded OE pryscele ‘a thrush’. OE prysce and prostle 
occur, and there is a ME thruschyl (15th) and thrishell ‘ thrush’ in 
Devon dialects (NED). An old compound prysc-well is not probable 
in view of the early forms without w in the place-name. 


Thurne Nf 

Falls into the Bure near Thurne. 
Thurine 1577, 1586 H. Thrin 1622 Drayton, Thyrn 1724 De Foe. 
THURNE (vil.) : Thura, T’na, Tnd 1086 DB. 

A back-formation from Thurne, which is OE pyrne ‘ thornbush ’. 


Tiddy Co 
Rises NE of Liskeard and falls into the Lynher at St Germans 
(10 m.). ‘Tideford is on the river. 

(on) Tudi 1018 JAA xxxix. 

Tidy 1794-6 Tours. 

TIDEFORD : Tuddeford (p) 1284 Ass (G) ; Todisford 1378 Pat. 
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The base must be an OCo Tiiti, later Tiidi, whence later Co Tidi 
with normal change of # toi. The British base would be *Toutio- 
or *Teutio-. ‘his might be derived from Brit *teuta (W tud, Co tus, 
tis, Olr tuath) ‘ people’. But there are traces of a Celtic adjective 
*teuto- ‘good’, which would give a better starting-point. The 
adjective is found in the MW by-name Tut (Morgan Tut), held to 
mean ‘ magician ’ or rather ‘ good magician, doctor’, and in Olr tuath 
‘left’ (lit. “ good’). Cognate words are Goth piup sb ‘ good’, ON 
pydr, OE gepiede ‘good’, Lat tatus (see Loth, Romans, pp. 51 ff.). 
Gaul Virotuti- is explained by Loth as ‘ the one who cures men’ or 
‘the true healer’, while Rhys suggested ‘ man-healing’ or ‘ man-— 
protecting’. A river-name derived from this adjective may mean 
simply ‘ good, pleasant’. ‘The 'Tiddy is a pleasant little brook. But 
it is possible we have to assume a more pregnant meaning such as 
‘ healing ’, if we may suppose that the brook was held to have healing 
qualities. ‘There are also other possibilities. It should be noticed 
that the za-stem *Teutio- has an exact parallel in ON pydr, OE 
gepiede. 


Till Li 
Runs (16 m.) from near Corringham to the Witham at Lincoln. It 
crosses ‘Till Bridge Lane at Till Bridge. 
Til c. 1190 (14th) Harl 3640 f 104.1 
the Til 1577-80 Terrier f 308 (Broxholme). 
TILL BRIDGE : Tilbrigge 1357, Til(le)brigges 1367 Works i, 233 ff. 
Till Nb 
Falls into the Tweed at 'Tilmouth (32 m.). The river rises in the 
Cheviots, but it is called the Breamish till about Chatton. 
I, Till c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC 140; ¢. 1576S, 1580 Border. 
Tyl 12th MS Gale (Symeon 230). 
Tille 1256, 1279 Ass. Tylle 1256, 1269 Ass, 1293 Ass 651 m 8. 
Tyle c. 1540 L. Ti Cs1570 2: 
II. Tilne 1256 Ass, 1560 Raine (PNNb). 


TILMOUTH : T'yllemuthe c. 1050 HSC; Tillemuthe 1104-8 Symeon HD. 


TILL is also the name of a tributary of the Wiley, W (S of Stapleford), 
but no early examples are known to me. 

An old name ‘Till is perhaps also to be found in TILLAYBECK, the 
lost name of a tributary of the Derwent, Y) : Ti/labec c. 1260 (14th) 
Percy 116, Tyllaybeke 14th Whitby 314, Tillabeck 1619-21 N Rid i, 
22; but Talebeke c. 1300 (? 14th) Whitby 339. Perhaps Sea Cut 
near Raincliffe. This seems to be an ON Tilla (formed from Till 
and Scand 4 ‘ river ’), to which beck was added later. 


x Communicated by Professor Stenton. 
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Trt Hu, the name of a part of the Kym, is a back-formation from 
the place-name ‘T1LBRooK (Tilebroc DB ; see PNHu), which has as 
first element the pers. name 77/(/)a. 

Till Li, Nb represents an OE Till, gen Tille, as shown by early 
forms of the river-name and the place-names 'Tilbridge, Tilmouth. 
OE Tyll is no doubt also possible. The forms with and the mono- 
syllabic form in early sources show that the name cannot be simply 
the OE adjective i ‘ useful’. If derived from that, the base would 
have to be *Tiljé or *Tilnd, probably too primitive formations to be 
reckoned with. The rare Tilne can hardly be anything else than an 
inverse spelling, possible after Engl Ju had begun to be assimilated 
to Il 

I suppose Till is identical with the Gaulish name found as 'TILLE, 
a tributary of the Sadne (France): Tyla 7th, Tila 830, Thila gth, 
Tylla 1004. 'Til-Chatel (on the Tille) is Filena (sic) TP, Tillensis fins 
815 (Dict Top, Céte d’Or). The names probably belong to the root 
ti-, tai- ‘ to dissolve, flow’ in Gk vidos ‘ selle liquide ’, W tail ‘ stercus, 
fimus ’, MBret tez/, the same, OE pinan ‘to dissolve’, ON pidr ‘liquid’, 
the river-name TYNE (q.v.). Cf. Boisacq, Torp 184. 


Tilnoth Gl 


‘The name is now lost. It can hardly have denoted anything else than 
the upper Coln. It occurs in boundaries of Withington, which is 
on the upper Coln, and there is no tributary which could well be 
meant. It should be noticed that the places named from the Coln 
are all a considerable way downstream. 

Tillath 736-7 (11th) BCS 156. 

Tillnod 774 (11th) BCS 217; (innan) Tilnop, (andlang) Tilnopes c. 800 

ib. 299. 

This is a most singular name. The most trustworthy form is Tilnop, 
which occurs in a probably original charter. The early assimilation 
in Tillath is curious. ‘The name was masculine, as shown by the 
genitive in -es. It looks curiously like a personal name, formed from 
til and nod, both common personal name elements, though Tilnop 
is not recorded as one. It is conceivable that stream-names may have 
been formed occasionally on the analogy of personal names. Tilnop 
would then mean ‘ the useful one’. A name of this kind would be 
more probable, if we take it to be a euphemism for a name of the 


type Scitere (see SHITER). For a similar name cf. HELPRIDGE PNWo, 
and see Kips_e Ditcu. 


Tipalt Burn Nb 


Runs tom. past Thirlwall into the South Tyne. High and Low 
Tipalt are on or near the stream. 
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Typwolde fote 1542 Bowes 239. 
Tippall 1576, Rippall c. 1576 S. Rippall 1586 H. 
the Tippald 1641 HH ii, 3, 128. 
This can hardly be an old stream-name, at least if we may trust the 
earliest form, which points to a compound with OE wald ‘ forest’ 
as second element. I suppose the name was transferred from a forest 
to the stream. It should be added that Typwolde 1542 is undoubtedly 
the name of a stream. The first element is very likely identical with 
that of Tippedene, Tippaburne, Tippeburne 1062 KCD 813, which 
denote a place and a stream somewhere in Essex (? Tiptree near 
Tolleshunt). ‘This looks like an unrecorded personal name Tippa. 
The later development is easy to explain. A w often drops in an 
unstressed syllable, and change of final d to ¢t is common in dialects 
in words of more than one syllable (EDGr, § 303). 


Tirle Brook Gl 
Runs 5 m. from Teddington to the Avon just below Tewkesbury. 

Tyrl 780 (11th) BCS 236; Tyrl,(on, andlang) Tyrl 769-85 (11th) ib. 246. 

TIRLTON (lost place) : et Tyreltune 781-98 (11th) BCS 283. 

With this is perhaps identical Terle in 'Verling, Terleford, if an old 
name of the ‘TER. ‘The common base may be either OE Tyr (with y 
from uw) or else *Tierl, *Tiorl (whence WS Tyrl) from *Tirli-. Tyrl 
is further probably connected with the common names ‘TRILL, 
'TRULL (v. infra). It is highly improbable that these names of very 
small streams are pre-English. But it is difficult to get a definite 
etymology. ‘he names are presumably related to a group of words 
found in various Germanic languages, as ME tile, ModE tirl ‘ to 
turn, to make a rattling noise’ (15th &c.), trill ‘to roll, to purl’ 
(13th), G trillen, EFris tirreln, tirlen ‘to whirl’, &c. A form with 
is also found, as in EFris trudlen, triillen ‘ to turn round, to roll’. ‘The 
verbs may be derived from a base *trenl- (cf. OHG trennilon ‘ to 
roll’), *trunl- (cf. trundle, OFris trund, trind ‘ round’). ‘Torp 
derives Norw trilla ‘ to roll’ &c. from *triz/- and compares MLG 
triseln. A similar base *trus- is found in EFris triise/n ‘ to tumble ’, 
Du treuzeln ‘to roll’ &c. Various stems may have fallen together 
under ¢rill-, trull-._ Tyrl would then have arisen owing to metathesis. 
Cf. curl by the side of cru. 

There are here two difficulties. One is the late appearance of the 
verbs tirl &c. But we have to reckon with the probability that many 
words or even stems were in colloquia! use long before they crop up 
in literature. The very nature of the early Germanic literatures is 
such that words with meanings such as ‘ to trill, to roll’ would rarely 
be called for, and some would be too colloquial for religious and 
poetical literature. Under Pritt there was occasion to give early 


« 
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examples of words not recorded hitherto until quite late times. ‘The 
other difficulty is to explain how an OE name T'yrl could have been 
formed from one of the verbs enumerated. Even if there was an OE 
*trillan or *tryllan ‘ to roll’ or ‘ to purl’ or the like, a Tyrl or Tryll 
formed from it would be very remarkable. ‘The name looks very 
archaic from the point of view of word-formation, and I am inclined 
to believe that Tirle, Trill, Trull go back in reality to an old word 
meaning ‘a small brook’ and derived from one of the bases men- 
tioned. It is hardly worth speculating on the exact ground-form, as 
illustrative early material is wanting. 


Toller Do 

This must be the old name of the Hooke, which rises at Toller 
Whelme E of Beaminster and runs 6 m. past Toller Porcorum and 
Fratrum to the Frome at Frome Vauchurch. That Toller is a river- 
name is proved by the name Toller Whelme, which means ‘ the source 
of the Toller’. Hooxe is a back-formation from Hooke (vil.). 

Tollor 1035 ; see Toller Whelme znfra. 

The Owke, Ocus 1577, 1586 H. 

TOLLER (vil.): Yolre 1086 DB, c. 1100 (14th) Montacute, 1223 FF ; 

Tolere 1275 RH. 
TOLLERFORD (hd) : Tolreforde hd 1084 Exon ; Thollereford 1275 RH. 
TOLLER WHELME : Tollor ewylman 1035 (12th) KCD 1322 ; Tolreewelme 
1334 7H, 
It is not, of course, necessary to assume that Toller was originally a 
stream-name. ‘Toller Down is at the source of the stream, and the 
name may originally have referred to that. Cf. PENKRIDGE. But there 
is no definite reason to suppose the name to have been transferred 
to the stream from some hill or place ; presumably it is an old stream- 
name. 

The only OE form is not authoritative enough, and the only thing 
that can be looked upon as certain is that the first element is cognate 
with W twill ‘a hole ’, toll ‘ having holes’, Co toll, MBret toul (in 
Toulgoet) ‘a hole’, OBret tol (in Tolmaen pl. n. ‘ stone with holes 
init’). The same element is no doubt found in ToLLarp W (Tollard 
DB), whose second element seems to be W ardd ‘a height’. The 
second element of ‘Toller is difficult to determine, but I suggest that 
it is W dwr ‘ water, river’. The name would then mean ‘ the stream 
with holes in it’ or ‘ the stream in the deep valley ’. The OW base 
would have been *Toll-dur. Loss of d occurs occasionally in MWelsh 
in the beginning of the second element of a compound (see WG, 
p. 180). In the river-name the loss may be partly due to imperfect 
apprehension of the name by the Saxons. Brit JJ had probably 
already begun to become voiceless at the time when the name was 
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adopted, and the unfamiliar combination of voiceless / and 0 may 
have been replaced by J. 


Tone So 


Rises in Brendon Hills and flows c. 30 m. past Tonedale and Taunton 
to the Parret near Aller. 

Tan, (fluminis) Tan, Tanis alveum 682 BCS 62 ; Tan 705 (? gth) ib. 113 ; 

(op) Tan, (andlang) Tan streames 904 (copy) ib. 610. 

(on) Tddn 854 (12th) BCS 475. 

Tan (thrice) 854 (12th) BCS 476 ; (6n) Tdn 882 (12th) ib. 550. 

(on) Tan, (andlang) Tdn 880 (12th) BCS 549. 

(on) ealda Tén 1033 (12th) KCD 750 (Bishop’s Hull). 

Tian 1170-83 (18th) Athelney. 

Tau c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, c. 1540 L. Lay 1227 TEs 

Thon 1243 Ass, c. 1540 L. 

Tan 1280 Ass 759 m 15. Tanford 1227 FF. 

Tone 1303 Wells i, 316 ; 1331, 1384 Pat, 1379, 1394 Wells i, 287, 325 ; 

15750515775 1500 41, Ton 1389 Pat. 
TAUNTON : Tantun 737 (12th) BCS 158 ; 854 (12th) ib. 475 f.; 938 ib. 
727; 8g1 (s.a. 722) ASC (A); Tantona 1086 Exon, -tone 1086 DB. 
? BOROUGH BRIDGE (W Monkton): Tonbrugge, Tobrygse 1340 BM ; 
Tobrigge 1384 Pat. 

TONELAND : T'dd land toth (12th) KCD 897. 

An element Tan- occurs in certain place-names, some of which might 
contain a river-name identical with Tone. But in some cases Tan- 
cannot be so explained, and this renders the rest doubtful. ‘Thus 
TANFIELD Y (Tanefeld DB) is on the Ure. ‘Tansor Np (Tanesovre 
_ DB) is on the Nene. Just below the place the Nene divides itself 
into two channels for a little way, and Tan- might conceivably be OE 
tan ‘a twig, branch’ in a transferred sense such as ‘ branch of a 
river ’ or ‘ fork of a river’. Tanmere 961 (c. 1200) BCS 1080 (Hurst- 
bourne, Ha) cannot well contain astream-name. More probably such 
a base is contained in Tanes bece 958 BCS 1040 (Staunton on Arrow, 
He, possibly referring to a tributary of the Arrow); ‘TANsLEy Db 
(Taneslege DB), on a small tributary of the Derwent ; ‘TANWoRTH 
Wa (near the upper Alne or a tributary of it): Taneworth 1229-42, 
Toneworth 1304, -e 1340 BM. 

It is not quite easy to say what Tan- is in all the names. Some very 
likely contain OE ¢an ‘ a twig ; a twig used in casting lots ’, A personal 
name may also have been derived from the word. A possible source 
is OE an ‘ one’ with excrescent t-; cf. Ipover. ‘The dative of the 
definite article combined with OE zt is also possible. Cf. wt tan 
léa 957 BCS 987, xt tan hldw 975 ib. 1315. A stream-name is at 
most a possibility. 

The OE base of Tone was Tan, proved by spellings such as 
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Taan, Tddn, Tdn. ‘The name seems to have been masculine. A 
pre-English origin is proved by the British place-name Cructan, corre- 
sponding to OE Crycbeorh! 682 BCS 62. OE d@ cannot be due to an 
OBrit a, for that had already passed into 0 by the time of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion. It must represent a Brit a lengthened before a 
short consonant, as in W gldn ‘ pure’ &c. ‘The same lengthening 
is found in OarE So. The base must be a Brit Tan-. Of the 
other forms OE Tian is no doubt miswritten for Taan, and ME 
Tay may be a back-formation from the place-names Tonebridge, 
Tanford, where n was lost before f, b. Tobrygge &c. is actually 
recorded. We might also compare OE fla for flan ‘an arrow’ and 
ta for tan ‘a twig’. But Tay may have been miswritten or misread 
for Tan. 

A Celtic base tan- is evidenced with an 7-suffix in Tanarus (now 
Tanaro, a trib. of the Po) Pliny, IA ; Tanaros, a by-name of Jupiter. 
Celtic tanaros ‘resounding’, which is at the back of both, is 
cognate with Lat tonare, Gk orévw ‘to sob’, OE punor &c. A 
form *tano- ‘resounding’, whence Celt *tano-, may have existed, 
and may be the source of the name Tone. If so, the name would have 
been applied to the upper Tone, which is a hill stream, but it would 
not be particularly apt for the lower reaches. ‘The absence of a stem 
*tano- in the Celtic languages tells to some extent against this 
suggestion. 

Another base that might be thought of is that of W tan ‘ fire ’, 
found probably in ‘Tanat. If we may assume the existence of an adj 
tan with the same meaning as tanet, i.e. ‘ brilliant’ or the like, we 
should get a very good etymology for Tone. But no such adjective 
seems to be recorded. ‘There is, however, another possibility of 
deriving ‘Tone from this stem, but it presupposes that Tone has no 
namesake. Brit Cructan could very well be rendered ‘ fire hill’ or 
even ‘beacon hill’. It is just conceivable that the Saxons first 
learned this name and mistook the element tan for that of the river 
on which the place is. 


Torne Y, Li 


The course of the Torne has been changed. It rises near Bessacar 
SE of Doncaster, and now joins the Trent. Before 1636 it ran past 
Wroot and on the present boundary between Hatfield and Axholme 
to the Idle. It runs a few miles from Thorne. 
Thorn (aquam magnam que vocatur T’.) c. 1160 (13th) Kirkstall (Bessa- 
car). 
Thornholm 12th (13th) ib. (Branton), 


™ At Creech St Mary, on the Tone. 
? I find that this has actually been suggested by Loth, RC YOG, Vie 
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THORNWATH (near Bessacar ; lost): Theornewat 1088, Thornwath Hy 2 
Mon iv, 623 ; Tornwad 1187, Tornewat 12th (13th) Kirkstall ; Tornwaz 
1183-1200 Y Ch 817 ; Tornewud (for -wad) 1190-1200 ib. 821. 
THORNE : Torne 1086 DB. 
It is doubtful if the Torne ever touched Thorne. If it did not, we 
may explain the river-name as a back-formation from Thornwath. 
The latter may be an independent formation with thorn as first ele- 
ment (‘ the ford marked by thorns’), But more probably the name 
means ‘ the ford on the Thorne road’. Cf. Ludford under Lup Li. 
Thornholm perhaps contains the river-name. In any case I suppose 
Torne is a back-formation. 
Thornestrem Y Ch 1451, 1475, rivulos de Spineto 1302 AD iv, 268, 
does not belong here. Thorne is Thornes in Wakefield ; the ‘ stream ’ 
is part of the Aire. 


Torridge D 
Rises SE of Hartland and flows c. 40 m. past Black ‘Torrington and 
Great and Little Torrington to the ‘Taw at Barnstaple Bay. 

Toric 802 (13th) Ant Glast ; (06) Toric, Toric stream 938 (11th) BCS 725. 

Thoriz, Toriz 1238 Ass 174 m 34 d, 35. 

Thori 1249 Ass 176 m 38. 

LOMaN 240) Ass 170 10361275 Ril«i276 RA. 

Torighe 1371 Cl. Torigg 1389 Pat. Torigge 1488 AD vi. 

Torge 15th W Worc. 

Torege, Turege c. 1540 L. Towridge 1575 5S, 1586 Camden 87. 

TORRIDGE HUISH: Torric 8th (13th) Ant Glast ; Torseuuzs 1086 Exon ; 
Torsewis 1086 DB. 

TORRINGTON : Toritona, Torintona 1086 Exon ; Toritone, Torintone 1086 
DB ; parua Toriton’, Blaketoriton’ 1238 Ass 174 m 35, 30; Burgus de 
Torinton’ 1244 Ass 175 m 46; Thorich 1249 FF. 

Tory Brook D 

Runs 6 m. from Tory Brook Head through ‘Torycombe Valley to the 
Plym above Plymouth. Also called Whitewater owing to its curiously 
white water. 

Torey brooke c. 1540 L. Torrey brooke 1577 H. 

Torey 1797 Polwhele. 

TORRIDGE (Plympton St Mary): Tort, Torix 1086 Exon, DB ; Little 
Toryz 1238 FF ; Toryz 1291, Torig 1320 FF; Torigg, Torigge 1309, 
Torrigge 1340 Ipm ; ? Uptory (vastum) 1196 Cur. 

Torridge and Tory (Brook) go back to OE Toric. ‘This name may be 
identified with (Afon) TERIG, the name of a tributary of the Alun 
(Flint): Terig 1577 H. The latter is simply Ww terig ardent, 
poignant, severe, harsh’ (Pughe), or (spelt terrig) rough, severe 

(Anwyl), a derivative of the base ¢orr- in W tor ‘a break’, torri ° to 
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break ’, OBret toreusit ‘ attrivit’, Co, Bret terry ‘to break’. Terrig 
goes back to a Brit *torric-. 

The meaning of the river-name would then be something like 
‘violent, rough’. Such a name suits Tory Brook extremely well ; 
it is a torrent. he Torridge, where I have seen it, does not have 
such a swift current as Tory Brook, but it is a powerful river and has 
a strong current in many places. 

The name is highly important for two reasons. First, it shows 
that 7-mutation had not yet been caused by remaining long i at the 
time of the adoption of the names. Second, the regular OE short r,! as 
against the rr of the British base, tells us that a long British consonant 
between vowels could be replaced by an English short one. We have 
found possible cases of the same kind under InNy, ONNny. The 
explanation is very likely that the British accent was still on the last 
syllable, which caused the Anglo-Saxons to apprehend the long 
consonant as a short one. 


Tove or Tow Np 
Rises near Sulgrave and runs past Towcester to the Ouse below 
Stony Stratford (19 m.). 

Toue (riuulum de Toue extra Touecestr’) 1221 Cl. 

Tea 1622 Drayton. 


TOWCESTER : &t Tofeceastre g21 ASC (A) ; Tovecestre 1086 DB ; Toue- 
cestre c. 1207, Toucestre 1301 BM. 


Tove is a genuine old river-name. OE Tofeceaster cannot contain 
the OScand personal name Toft. ‘The early occurrence of the name 
renders such an origin improbable, and the OE Tofe- (instead of 
Tofan- or Tofa-) rules it out of court. I had come to this conclusion 
before I found the early example of the river-name. Tofe- shows 
that the OE form was Tofu, gen Tofe or Taf, gen Tofe. 

The quantity is indicated by the present pronunciation of Tow- 
cester [tausto]. ‘The curious [au] may be explained from OE 6, for 
in the dialect of the ‘Towcester district ME 6 appears as [ceu] in do, 
two, boot (Ellis, v, p. 121). Presumably Standard [au] was sub- 
stituted in educated speech for dialectal [ceu]. 

No connexion seems possible in Celtic. But a Germanic base 
*tob- is well evidenced. It is most common in a verb meaning 
‘to wait, linger, delay, hinder’, which appears as MLG ftéven, 
MDu, Du toeven, WF ris tofjen, toefjen &c. (from Prim Germ *tdbian). 
There are also OSwed tgfra ‘ to delay ’, Norw tovra ‘ to wait’, Icel 
tof sb ‘delay’. Another ablaut is found in ON tefja (pret tafda) ‘ to 
hinder ’. From this base I also derive the OScand personal names 


t The only form with rr found is Torric (pl.) Ant Glast. 
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Tofi, Tofa, which thus mean ‘ the laggard ’.t The stem was evidently 
widely distributed in the Germanic languages on the North Sea and 
the Baltic, but very early examples are wanting in most languages. 
We have here another colloquial word-group that makes its appear- 
ance in literature late, but must be ancient. It is not too bold to 
assume that it belonged also to the vocabulary of Primitive English, 
though it was lost soon after the emigration to Britain. 

I take the river-name Tove to be derived from a lost adjective tof 
meaning ‘ dilatory’. From this adjective I also derive Scand Toft, 
Tofa. 'Vhe adjective may be compared as regards word-formation 
with Goth gadéfs (from gadaban), OE col (from calan), frad (cf. 
Goth frapjan), gendg (from geneah). 

The Tove is neither swift nor particularly sluggish. Its chief 
characteristic is its strongly winding course. It fetches no wide 
bends, but it makes innumerable little curls and twists. I hardly 
know any English stream to which a meaning ‘ the dilatory one’ 
would be more applicable. 


Mrentiot; Dbp Nt, Les Li, Y 
Rises on Biddulph Moor (N St) and joins with the Ouse to form the 
Humber (c. 170 m.). ‘Trentham is near its source. 


I. Trisantona 115-17 Tac Ann xii, 31 (Dr. Bradley’s happy conjecture 
cis Trisantonam for castris Antonam Ac. 28 April 1883). 
II. (fluuio) Treenta (var. Trenta) c. 730 (8th) Bede ii, 16. 

(fluuio) Treanta (var. Treante) c. 730 (8th) Bede iii, 24. 

Treontan stream c. 8g0 (c. 1000) OE Bede i1, 16; iii, 24 (Trentan Ca, 
Treotan B) ; (ofer) Treontan 924 ASC (A) (Nt). 

(on) Trentan 956 (13th) BCS 954 (St). 

(on) Traentan 958 (14th) BCS 1029, 1348 (Nt). 

Treonte c. 1025, Treante a 1085 (12th) Saints 11 f. (Nt). 

(be, andlang) Trentan 1121 (s.a. 679, 1013) ASC (E). 

aqua Trente 1086 DB(Nt); Trenta a 1118 (12th) Flor, c. 1130 (12th) 
Symeon, c. 1189 (14th) Selby ii, 297. 

aqua Trente 1086 DB (Nt) ; Trente Hy 1 (13th) Reg Ant 7; 1156 BM, 
1163-90 (c. 1315) Chester 214 (Le); 1187 P, 1218 For Chir, 1(Nt); 
1220 Cl, 1229 For Ch 11,1 (Db); 1300 For Ch 12, 10 (St, Nt); 1305 
Pac Er BM (Sts e. 1540 LL. 

Tranta c. 1150 (14th) Selby ii, 280. 

Trentha Hy 2 (14th) Thurgarton f 135. 

Trenk 1285 (14th) Rydeware 263 (French ch.). 

Trent 1286 For (St), 1310 Pat, c. 1540 L, 1576S. 

Treint’ 1311 Selby u, 343. Treinte 1354 AD vi (Db). 

Treant c. 1540 L. 


t Also OE Toua, a woman’s name, found in Saints, probably belongs here. The 
name occurs too early to be Scandinavian. 
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IIL. Trahannoni fluminis c. 800 (11th) HB 213 (var. Trahanont, Thrannont, 
Trannoni, Strannoni, Transhannoni). — Tranonc. 107% ib. (Ir vers.). 
Taranhon (Tren a Tharanhon) 12th (c. 1275) ‘Taliesin. 
TRENTHAM (vil.) : Trenham 1086 DB ; Trentham 1190 P. 
TRENT FALLS (the efflux of the Trent): Tventefal 1322, Trentfal 1323, 
Trentfall 1371 Pat ; Trentefall’ c. 1348 Works ii, 256. 
Trent Do 
An alternative name of the Piddle, which rises near Piddletrenthide 
and falls into Poole Harbour below Wareham. 
Terente a 1118 (12th) Flor (from Asser, who has a lacuna in this place). 
Trent, Trente (alias Pyddildoure) c. 1540 L. Trent 1586 Camden 92. 
PIDDLETRENTHIDE : Pidele Trentehydes 1212 Fees 92 ; Pydeletrentehyde 
1288 Ass 212 mg d ; Piddle trench head 1586 H. 
It is very doubtful if Trent is a genuine old river-name in this case. 
There is no reason to throw any doubt on Florence’s Terente, which 
must be an old name of the lower Piddle, but Terente would not have 
given Trent. 'Trenthide very likely contains Fr trente ‘ 30’ (IPN u, 
36), and it is quite conceivable that Leland made up the name Trent 
from that and from Florence’s Terente. But Terente is etymologically 
identical with Trent. If Trent in this case arose in the way suggested, 
we have a remarkable case of coincidence here. 


Trent Gl, Wo 
A lost name of a stream at Badsey, Bretforton. 
(on, of) Trentan c. 860 (c. 1200) KCD 28¢ (iii, 396). 


Tarrant Sx 
The old name of the Arun, preserved in Tarrant Street, Arundel. 
Tpisdvtwvos TOT ALOU exBodAat c. 150 Ptol. 
Tarente c. 725 (14th) BCS 145 (Peppering). 
Tarente c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, 1263 Ass 912 m 44 d; 1279 Ass 915 
m 25 ; 1288 Ass 924 m 63 d. Tarenta 1212 FF. 
Tharant, Tharente 1249 Ass go9 m 23. 
Tarrant Do 


Rises N of ‘Tarrant Gunville and runs 8m. past Tarrant Hinton, 
Launceston, Monkton, Rawston, Rushton, Keynston to the Stour 
near 'l'arrant Crawford. 
(to) Terrente 935 (15th) BCS 708. Terente dene 956 (15th) BCS g7o. 
Tarente 1253 FF. Tarenta (1312) Christchurch. Tarent 1449 Pat. 
TARRANT (villages) : (at) Terente, (in) Tarente 871 (15th) BCS 531 f.; 
(ad) Terentam 935 (15th) ib. 708; Tarenta, Txrenta 1086 Exon ; 
Tarente, Terente 1086 DB ; Tarente 1199, 1202 FF. 
A further example is probably ‘TRENT Do, the name of a village near 
the Yeo and two brooks, one of which was probably once called 
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Trent. The name of the village is Trente 1086 DB, £225 ASS, 1275 
Ipm, Tarente c. 1200 (14th) Percy 406 f. 

Trentesthe, -sic 12th DC (Alford, Rigsby, Ailby, Li) may contain 
trend “a rounded bend or circuit of a stream’. The d may have 
become t before s. TRENTISHOE D is Trendesholt DB. 

Outside England we find TRaNNon (Montg), a tributary of the 
Severn : Tarannon 1578 S. TRISANNA (Tyrol) is a doubtful case. 

The common base of Trent, Tarrant &c. is Brit Trisanton- or 
Trisantona. ‘The s became Brit h and disappeared in English. *Tri- 
hanton, whose i became [a] early, gave OE Treonte, Treante, whence 
Trent. Bede’s Treenta presupposes a form with i-mutation developed 
from the nom Trisantd (>*Trisanti) ; cf. W Seis<Saxi< Saxo. The 
z-mutation may be British or English. Trahannon HB shows change 
of pretonic [9] to a, a change well evidenced in early Welsh before 
nasals (cf. WG, p. 16). An early example is Camel(g)eac ASC (s.a. 
918); cf. p.lxv. Tarente, Terente, W Taranhon go back to a form with 
metathesis, *Tirhanton, whose i became [a] and a. Terente is due 
to a base with [9], Tarente, W Taranhon to a base with a. The ending 
-ente is analogous to that of Bede’s Treenta. 

It is obvious that Trisanton is a British name. This is proved, 
moreover, by the identical OBret personal name Tveanton 859-65 
Loth 168. An etymology must be found which explains not only 
the river-name but also the personal name. 

Trisanton doubtless has as first element a formation belonging to 
the well-known root ter- ‘ to cross, to pass over’ &c. ‘The root is 
found in Skr tdrati ‘ transfers’ &c., tirds ‘ through, across’, Gk 
tépua ‘ goal’, Lat termen, trans, OE purh &c. In Celtic it is found 
in various prepositions and particles, as Olr tria, W trwy, Bret tre 
‘ through ’, W Zros‘ across ’, try- ‘ through, thorough ’ (in compounds 
such as trydwil ‘ perforated’), tra ‘ over, very, excessive’ &c. See 
WG, especially p. 268. 

The name is usually divided as Tri-santén. Stokes takes tri- to 
be the intensive particle in Gaul Trinovantes &c. Loth takes Tre 
in Treanton to be Bret tre ‘ through’. Neither explains the second 
element. It is conceivable, however, that the division should be 
Tris-anton, in which case -antén may be compared with the suffix 
of CaraNtT. We have then to start from an unrecorded preposition 
or adverb *tris, cognate with Skr tirds and W tra, which once ended 
in -s, as shown by the spirant mutation. Morris-Jones derives tra 
from *tards. 

But it is better to start from the known Brit éri-, W try-, which 
originally meant ‘ through, across’. If so, T7i-santon must be a com- 
pound. Santon may be identical with the Gaulish tribal name San- 
tones, which is explained in Holder (after Ernault) from a present 


3427 Ee 
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participle *s-ant-, literally ‘ being’, but actually ‘true’; cf. Goth 
sunja ‘ truth’, OE sop ‘true’ (from *sanp- ; with different ablaut). 
But a better etymology seems to me to be offered by connexion with 
W hynt, Olr sét ‘ road, journey’, Goth sinps, OE sip ‘journey ’, 
perhaps Lat sentio. We should have to assume an ablaut form 
*santon-, from *snton-. Santones might belong to the same base. ‘The 
meaning would be ‘ one who goes, travels’. The compound T71- 
santon would mean ‘ one who goes across, a trespasser’. If tri- 
is the intensive particle, the meaning would be slightly different. 
The personal name Treanton would be more naturally explained as 
‘the great traveller’. A river-name is more easily understood from 
a sense ‘ trespasser’. Such a name would be applicable to rivers 
liable to floods. This would doubtless have been a suitable name for 
some of the rivers, as the Arun and the Piddle, which run in low 
country. As regards the Trent we may think particularly of the 
famous phenomenon characteristic of this river, known as an “ eagre ’, 
a tidal wave described as follows by Stonehouse, ‘The Isle of Axholme 
(1839), p. 49: ‘ The water flows with a white curling wave varying 
from one to four feet in perpendicular height.’ The strong spring- 
tides, ‘ neaps ’, of the Trent are also well known. No doubt the Trent 
was once liable to floods. It is now only kept within bounds by 
embankments. 


Trill, Trull D, So 
Trill often occurs as the name of streams or of places on such. Also 
Trull occurs. . 

TRILL D, So (probably a trib. of the Tone that runs through Sampford 
Arundel): Trill 1173-5 (1329) Ch; Trill’, ewe de Tril (14th) Canon- 
leigh f 66. 

TRILL Do (now Darknoll Brook, a trib. of the Stour) : (aqua de) Trulle 
For (Domerham 653) ; (rivulum de) Tvil Precincts of Sturminster 
Newton (ib. 670). Tril Bridge near Stour Provost did not take its, 
name from this brook. 

TRILL D (farms SE of Colyton; on a trib. of the Axe S of Axminster) : 
Tril (p) 1244, Tril 1249, 1250, Trill 1253 FF. 

TRILL D (lost place in Bodmiscombe, Uffculme): Tryl 1297 (15th) 
Buckland. 

TRULL So (a place S of Taunton, on a brook that falls into the Tone). 

On these names, which seem to presuppose an old word trill, 
iryll with a meaning ‘ brook’, see TIRLE. 


Trout Beck Cu 
An old name of Wiza Beck, a tributary of the Wampool. 


bek Troyte c. 1060 (13th) Gospatric’s Ch. 
Truttebeck 1300 For (CWNS v, 41). Trout(e)bek’ 1316 For Ch 11, 6. 
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‘The beck of Troite’. On the personal name Troite, Truite, Trote, 
often found in Cumberland documents (as 1159 ff. P), see Scandi- 
navians, pp. 18f., where the order of the elements of the name is 
also discussed. 

The other Trout Becks no doubt mean simply ‘ trout-beck, trout- 
brook’. OE ¢truht is recorded. Examples are : Trout Beck We, 
which falls into Windermere : Trutebyk 1292 Ass 986 m 2. TROUT 
Beck Cu, a tributary of the Glenderamackin. Trout Breck Cu, a 
trib. of King Water : ? Troutebeck Lanercost i, 19. Saxton 1576 gives 
Trout bek as a tributary of the Eden. 


Troutsdale Beck Y (NR) 
A trib. of the Derwent. 

Troucedalebek 1335 N Rid iii, 99. 
Troutsdale is Truzstal DB, Trutesdala 1146 Y Ch 79. The original 
name was evidently OE truht-stall ‘ trout-pool’. The later Trouts- 
dale is due to popular etymology. 


Trym Gl 
Runs past Westbury on ‘Trym to the Avon W of Bristol (6 m.). But 
in 6” the name is applied only to the arm at Westbury, the lower part 
and a more westerly arm being nameless. ‘The old name of the 
latter arm and the main stream may have been SwWEPEL. 

Trin 1712 Atkyns, Glostershire 802. 

WESTBURY ON TRYM : Westbury-upon-Trymme 1534 LP; Westbury upon 

Trym 1536, 1545 ib. ; Westbury upon Trin 1712 Atkyns l.c. 

It seems probable that Trym is an old stream-name. The forms are 
really too late for a definite etymology, but it may be suggested that 
Trym goes back to an OE Trymme, a derivative with a jon-sufhix from 
OE trum ‘ firm, strong’. ‘To judge by the map the stream has a 
swift current. 


Trysull St [tri-zl] 
Old name of SmesTow Brook, a tributary of the Stour. The name 
is preserved in Trysull (vil.) and Trescott (h.), the latter high up- 
stream. 
(on) Tresel 985 (12th) KCD 650 ; (into) Tresel 996 Mon vi, 1444. 
Tresel 1167-94, 1190-1203 Ep Ch; 1228 Ass 801 m 10; 13th AD ii; 
1300 For. 
Tressul 1307 Pat. 
TRYSULL (vil.) : Treslei 1086 DB ; Tresell 1251 Ch ; Tresel 1295 Misc. 
TrescoTt : et Treselcotum 985 (12th) KCD 650; Trescote 1190-9 
Ep, Ch: 
The OE base of Trysull was apparently Tresel (with short e), which 
Ee2 
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became ME Trésel, Mod [tri-zl]. Tressul 1307 seems to preserve the 
short vowel. The name is probably related to ‘Test and the words 
quoted under that name. Test, OE Terste, seems to go back to a base 
*trekst-. Tres- in Tresel may have the same origin. Brit st sometimes 
gives W st (as in clust, lost), sometimes s (as in glas, rhos). W tres 
“toil, labour, trouble ’ (=Olr tress ‘ battle ’) may go back to *trekst- ; 
it may be the actual word from which Tresel is derived. Also MW 
treis ‘force, oppression’ seems to be a related word. ‘The ending 
-el is a derivative suffix, whose force is not very clear. It may be an 
adjectival suffix, as in W tawel ‘silent’. 

I have not seen the Trysull, but the map indicates that it cannot 
be a swift stream. It is rather like the Tove and runs with many 
small curves and twists. A meaning ‘ the powerful, strong river ’ 
would hardly be suitable. Possibly the meaning of the name is some- 
thing like that of the Tove. An adjective derived from #res ‘ trouble ’ 
might have meant ‘ officious, busy ’ and the like. 


Turkdean Gl 
Turkdean vil. is on a stream which rises near Salperton and falls into 
the Windrush above Windrush (10 m.). Sherborne is on the stream. 

Turcanwyllas heafod, (on) Turcandene 716-43 (11th) BCS 16s. 

(vallis) Turcadenu 779 BCS 230. 

(ofer) Turcendene 816 (11th) BCS 356. 

(on) Turcandene 949 (copy) BCS 882 ; (12th) KCD 1360. 

Torkedene 1313 (1422) Winchcomb ii, 340 (perhaps the village). 

TURKDEAN (vil.) : T'vrchedene, Turghedene 1086 DB ; Turkedene 1210-20 

Bodl ; Thurkedene 1221 Ass. 

Turcendene BCS 356 is no doubt 'Turkdean, though it occurs in the 
boundaries of Halhagan, Hallinga homme, which looks like Hallow 
on the Severn. ‘The same charter gives the bounds of Hallow later, 
and the Severn is not mentioned with Turcendene, as we should 
expect, if Hallow is meant. The place referred to is doubtless 
Hawling, which is not far from Turkdean. Either Hawling was a 
settlement from Hallow, and its name is a derivative of Hallow, or 
the similarity of Hallow and Hawling caused the boundary to be 
included by mistake. 

The original name of the stream was evidently Turce fem. This 
name is identical (except for the suffix, which was no doubt added 
in the course of adoption into English) with the well-evidenced 
Welsh river-name 'T'wrch. 

Examples of the W Twrch are: Twrcu, a trib. of the Tawy: 
Turc, Turch c. 1150 LL, Turch 1577 S. 'Twrcu, a tributary of the 
Cothi : Turghe 1578 S. Aron Twrcu, a tributary of the Dee. AFoN 
Twrcu, a trib. of the Banwy : Turgh 1578 S. Early examples are 
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pennant Turch 12th BB, and Twrch (c. 1400) RB (Skene ii, 286), 
which cannot be identified. | 

W twrch means ‘a boar’. The river-name may be elliptic for 
Afon Twrch ‘ the boar’s river’. But it may also be metaphorical. 
Gwallter Mechain says of Twrch, ‘ many rivers forming deep 
channels or holes into which they sink into the earth, and are lost 
for a distance are so called’ (Archiv f celt Lex iii, 45). If this is 
right, the name would have been applied to a river that bores into 
the ground as a boar roots up the ground. Anyhow Twrch and 
Turkdean are derived from twrch ‘a boar ’. 

It may be added here that many Welsh rivers have names identical 
with names of animals. Examples are : BRAN (W bran ‘a raven’), 
AFON Hwcu (W hwch ‘a pig’), AFON Casec (W caseg ‘a mare’), 
AFON GWYBEDYN (W gwybedyn ‘a gnat’). BANwy, into which one 
Twrch flows, has a name derived from W banw ‘ young pig’. Cf. 
also Bull ii, 112, and Introduction, p. li ff. 


Turret Burn Nb 
Joins the 'Tarset Burn, an affluent of the North Tyne. 

Trivetbourne 1326 Ipm. Ternetbourn 1330 Fine. 

In the two examples above the name really refers to a hope, not to 
the stream itself. 

The forms are not sufficiently illustrative for a definite etymology. 
But very likely Turret is an old British place-name or river-name. 
One might guess at a name Tvef-ryd ‘ village of the ford ’, in which 
case an 7 would have been lost by dissimilation. 


Tweed Sc, Nb [twi-d] 

Rises in Tweed’s Well (Peeblesshire) and flows through Selkirk and 
Roxburgh and between Berwick and Nb to the North Sea at ‘Tweed- 
mouth (97 m.). 

Tuidi fluminis c. 730 (8th) Bede iv, 25, v, 12. 

Tuidon streames (T; Tide B, Twides C, O, Twéode Ca), Tuede streames 
(T; Twyde B, Twide O, Tweode Ca) c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede iv, 27, 
via. 

Twtode (nom) c. 1025 Saints g ; Twiode a 1085 (12th) ib. ro. 

Tuidam c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC 152. Tuyda c. 1100 (12th) Transl. 
Cuthbert (Symeon 167); 12th MS Gale (ib. 230).  Twida 1204 Ch. 
uvio) Twydy (var. Twydi, Tvidi, Twede) c. 1350 (c. 1400) Higden ui, 32 ; 
(fluvio) Twydi, (ripam) Tvidi ib. 11, 72. Twyde 1387 Trev il, 33, 73. 

Tweoda c. 1050 (12th) HSC 140. 

Tuoda 12th MS Gale (Symeon 230). Twoda 1119-24 (a 1325) Kelso. 

Tweda 1104-8 Symeon HD, c¢. 1130 (12th) Symeon, c. 1135 (13th) 
Riev 244; 1153-65 Melrose, c. 1160 (13th) Hexham i, 2 ; 1223 (Cl 

Tveda c. 1122 (13th) Riev 161. 
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Tueda c. 1130 (12th) Symeon, 1203 FPD 96; 1212 Fees 204. 

Thveda 1124-53 Melrose. Thuede c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar 5092. 

Twede 1147-52 (a 1325) Kelso, 1245 Ipm, 1247 Cl, 1307 Misc, (: rede 

‘read ’) c. 1300 (c. 1320) Pol Songs 286; (: drede) c. 1460 Wallace, 
C, PS40u cS 700, 

Tvede 1159 Kelso. Tuede 1258 Ipm. 

Twed 1236 BM, 1298 Ipm. a 

Tweid 1375 (1487) Barbour xvii, 191 ; (: spetd) c. 1410 Wyntoun vii, 

696 ; (: breid ‘ breadth’) ib. vii, 1078; (: dreid) c. 1460 Wallace vii, 
1110 ; (: deid ‘ deed’) c. 1500 Dunbar, Freiris of Berwick. 

Twyde (: good) 15th Chevy Chase. 

Tede 12th (14th) Descr Britain (Pict Chron 154). 

Tvedda 12th (14th) Skaldskaparmal. 

TWEEDMOUTH : Tuedemue 1208-10 Fees 27 ; Twedmouth c. 1410 Wyn- 

toun vii, 2445 ; Tweidis mowth c. 1500 Dunbar, Freiris of Berwick. 
Another Tweed is possibly the first element of 'TWEEDEN, the name 
of a tributary of the Liddel near Newcastleton. ‘Tweedenhead is a 
farm on the stream, or really at the confluence of two brooks. An 
early form is Twedden hede 1542 Bowes 208. "TWEED RIVER (6”) is a 
tributary of Sence Brook, Le. 

What renders the history of this name particularly difficult is the 
variation between ¢o (io) and 7, even e in early forms (Tuzdi Bede, 
Twiode Saints, Tuede OE Bede MS 'T). The isolated last-mentioned 
form may be disregarded, but the other two are well evidenced. It 
would be easiest to combine the two forms, if we could assume that 
the z was short, and that eo, io is due to velar mutation (OE *Twide : 
gen *Twiodan ; or *Twiodu: gen *Twide). But we should really 
expect wio to have become wu (Bilbring, § 264). The occasional 
accents over 70, 7 tell in favour of a long vowel or diphthong. And 
the ME forms go better with OE éo than with 7, io. Late ME rhymes 
prove é. This might go back to early ME 7, but the usual early ME 
form is Twede, and one would not like to separate the early and late 
Twede. The probability seems thus to be that we have to start from 
OE Twiode (Twéode) and Twide. The oblique forms Tweode, Twide 
may be Northumbrian weak forms (Sievers, §276, note 5). But 
Bede’s Tuzdi gen presupposes a nom Tuidus, which may point to a 
side-form * Twi(o)d, gen -e. 

Now a long OE i cannot have become iu (io). Nor can Bede’s 
Tuidi be explained as a wrong spelling for * Tuiudi, for the 7 is corro- 
borated by many later forms. Nor is a change iv>i known. But I 
submit that we have to assume it in this name. I should not venture 
to suggest this, if we were not faced with exactly the same interchange 
of iu and iin Wear. I suggest that in some OE dialects the combina- 
tion wiu- was simplified to wi-, the phenomenon being a sort of 
dissimilation. Unfortunately it is impossible to adduce any analogous 
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instances, The combination wiu- is rare, and in the other cases where 
it occurs, the interchange of 7 and iu can be explained differently. 
I am thinking of OE wih, wioh, wibed and the like, where iis probably 
due to Anglian smoothing. The suggestion must therefore remain 
a hypothesis. 

Of other forms only Tede 12th Descr Britain calls for comment. 
The text is British in origin, and Tede is no doubt a British substi- 
tution for the ME Twede. ‘The Neo-Celtic languages do not possess 
the combination tw-, and t- therefore replaced tw-. 

In trying to find an etymology we should start from an early OE 
base Twiud-. On the analogy of Treonte, Leonte (TRENT, LENT) we 
expect the diphthong to have arisen by contraction of an 7 with 
a back vowel after loss of a consonant, e.g. s. We may then 
adduce Ptolemy’s Toveo.s, generally held to refer to the Spey. 
MacBain thought Spey has actually developed from Twesis, but that 
is not probable. If the Spey is meant, Twesis is an earlier name (thus 
Watson, p. 49). G. Milne, Scottish Gaelic Studies i, pp. 67 ff., 
even identifies Ptolemy’s Tuesis with the Tweed, and thinks the old 
geographer has misplaced the river. He starts from a paradigm 
*Tuesits, gen *Tuesitos &c., and assumes that Tuesitos gave *Tueith, 
later *Tuéth. From this comes Engl Tweed. ‘The name in his 
opinion is Goidelic. But this does not explain the early forms of 
Tweed, which were evidently unknown to Milne. Nor can the name 
be Goidelic. If the base is *7ues-, as I think very probable, we have 
to start from a form with a suffix containing a back vowel (4, 0, i/). 
A base such as * Tuesat- or * Tuesut- would do, but not *Tuesit-. The 
suffix -ut is perhaps most probable ; it would have analogies in Gaul 
Adsalluta, Alutos, Blavutus &c. (v. Holder). Even so, the zo in 
early OE sources is not quite in order, for esa or esu would have given 
OE éu (é0) rather than iu (i0). We may get over this difficulty by 
assuming that the Prim Engl form was *Tweudion-. ‘The sufhx -10n 
is well evidenced in river-names, and there is reason to assume it 
to have been added to British names adopted (cf. Pant, OE Pante, 
Pente). In *Tweudion eu would become 1, later io. 

Brit Tuesis is generally explained as a derivative of the base feua-, 
tu- ‘ to swell, to be powerful’ (v. Holder, Watson I.c., Milne). I 
think this is very likely. The base is probably to be found in ‘Taw. 
The base occurs with an s-determinative in Skr tavas- ‘ powerful ’, 
tdvisi ‘ power’, ON pidstr ‘ violence’, Goth pis- (in piishundt) &c. 
There is thus good reason to assume a Celtic base such as *tues-, 
derived from this root. On the exact formation of the name I do 
not think it worth while making any suggestions. ‘The name would 
mean something like ‘ the strong, powerful river ’, which would be a 
very apt name for the majestic ‘Tweed with its strong current. 
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Twyver. See Weaver. 


Tyburn Mx 
The old name of a brook that used to run past Marylebone to the 
Thames in Westminster. The brook was later sometimes called 
Marygsourn. It gave name to Tyburn vil., later Marylebone, and 
to the district of ‘Tyburnia. 

(andlang) Teobernan 959 BCS 1048 ; Teoburnan 959 (copy) ib. 1351 ; 

Theoburnan, Teoburnan c. 1000 (c. 1306) Westminster D. 

Tyburn’ 1222 (13th) Westminster f 252 ; -burne c. 1450 Flete. 

Tybornewater 1397 Works u1, 70. 

Mariburne rill 1586 H. 

TYBURN (man.) : Tibvrne 1086 DB ; Tyburn’, Tyborn’ 1275 RH. 


Various etymologies of 'Tyburn have been suggested, but none that 
need be seriously discussed. 

The relation between OE Teoburna and later Tyburn is as follows. 
Teo- became Ti- owing to an ESax change io>i. OE Teo- is probably 
not the genuine ESax form, but a WSax one. ‘The change io>7 is 
evidenced in East Saxon. Lieveva, Liefric’ 1222 St Paul show an 
intermediate stage ze. Reaney, E St lxi, p. 16, points out Lifstaneston’, 
Livineland in 13th cent. sources from Mx. The change is known in 
Beds, as shown by the names FLiTT, FLITTON, FLITWIcK, which 
contain OE fléot ; i-forms are found in DB (v. PNBeds). Cf. also 
Liefric’ 1198, Liueua 1199 FF (Beds). We are thus left with the OE 
forms in Teo- and need not trouble about the later forms. 

With Teoburna must be compared TEFFoNT W: Teofuntinga 
gemzre 940 (13th) BCS 757 (see further Ekblom). The second 
element is OE funta ‘a spring’ (E St liv, pp. 103 ff.). Teffont does not 
seem to be astream-name. Yet there was a stream at the place, called 
the Teff or Tef by Jones, Wilts Arch Soc Mag xiv, p. 170, and referred 
to in an early source as ‘ aquam in Teffonte Ewias que descendit in... 
aquam de Noddre ’ 1279 For Ch 12, 2. The first element of Teffont 
is derived by Ekblom from an OE Teowa pers. n., which will hardly 
do. OE Tiw, Téo- (in pers. names) might be thought of, but names 
of heathen gods appear in the genitive form in place-names, as in 
Wodnesbeorg, Punresleah &c. ‘The origin of Teo- is quite different. 

Téo- is an interesting survival of an old word otherwise unknown 
in England. In OFris laws occurs a noun tia, which must mean 
‘a boundary ’ or ‘ boundary line ’. It is derived from tia ‘ to draw’ 
and related to OE téon. Identical with this is Tya, which occurred 
formerly in the Reiderland district of East Frisia as the name of 
several small streams. In the form tjade the word still occurs in 
EFrisian in senses such as ‘ small stream, conduit, boundary ditch, 
drain’ (Doornkaat-Koolman, Witt, pp. 128 f.). The curious side- 
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form t4jamme is presumably a formation with the common suffix 
-ma. ‘Yo Fris tia corresponds OE *féo0, and this is obviously the 
first element of Tyburn, Teffont. T'yburn thus means ‘ boundary 
stream’. ‘T'yburn was in 959 the boundary of the lands of West- 
minster Abbey, and no doubt the boundary was an old one. I do not 
know whether the brook at Teffont was also a boundary. If it was 
not, there is always the possibility of taking téo in Teffont to have one 
of the other meanings evidenced for fja in Frisian. 


Tyne Cu, Nb, Du 

The ‘Tyne is formed by two headstreams, the North and the South 
Tyne, which join near Hexham, and flows 30 m. to the North Sea 
at Tynemouth. The North Tyne rises at Tyne Head in the Cheviots 
and is 32m. long. The South Tyne, which is 30 m. long, rises on 
‘Tynehead Fell in Cumberland. 


Twa c. 150 Ptol. ? Tinea c. 650 (13th) Rav. 
Tino amne, Tint fluminis c. 730 (8th) Bede v, 2, 6. 
amnem Tinam c. 730 (8th) Bede v, 21. 
Tune seo éa ('T ; Tine C, O, Tine Ca) ; (be) Tinan pere ea (Ca ; Icenan B) 
c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede vy, 2, 21. 
Tune streames (‘TV ; Tyne Ca,O, Tine B, Tine C)c.8g0 (c. 1000) OE Bedev, 6. 
Tine 894 Asser. 
(be) Taman 891 (s.a. 875) ASC (A), 1121 ib. (E) ; (into) Tinan 1066 ib. (C). 
(to) Time 1121 (s.a. 1079) ib. (E). 
Tinac. 1050(c. 1080) HSC, 1087-93 Regesta, 1104-8 Symeon HD, 1162 P, 
1201, 1204 Ch, 1256 Ass. Tyna c. 1130 (12th) Symeon, 1256 Ass. 
Tini (fluminis) 1104-8 Symeon HD. Tyni (fluminis) c. 1130 (12th) 
Symeon. 
Tine c. 1130 (12th) Hunt, c. 1130 (12th) Symeon, c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar, 
C2i1oo FED T190.FF (P)) 1256) Ass, ¢.540 17 
Tyne c. 1130 (12th) Symeon, 1246, 1269 Cl, 1256 Ass, c.1540 L, 15765. 
Tynne c. 1540 L. Tinna 1586 H. 
NORTH TYNE : Tyna 13th HH iii, 1, 10 f. ; 1479 Hexham 11. 
SOUTH TYNE: Tinam Australem c.1130 Symeon; Tyna 1347 HH ii, 3,59; 
1479 Hexham i. 
TYNEMOUTH : x&t Tinan mupe, xt Tine mudan 1121 ASC (E); Tinemuthe, 
Tynemuthe c. 1130 Symeon. 
TYNEDALE : Tindala 1159, Tindal’ 1180 P ; Tindale 1201 Ch, 1275 RH. 
Tyne Brook He 
An old name of a stream at Bodenham. Bodenham is on the Lugg, 
but three streams join the Lugg close to the place. Tyne Brook in 
one of the instances below is mentioned in connexion with ‘ the town 
of la More ’, presumably Bodenham Moor, which is situated between 
two of the streams alluded to. 


the Tyne brook 13th, Tyne 1360 AD vi. 
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A stream-name Tyne may also be found in the following cases : 


Tynebec J Fount 734 (in Threshfield, Craven. A brook falls into the 
Wharfe at the place). 

TINDALE, TINDALE TARN Cu.Tindale: Tindale 12th (copy) Lanercosti, 10 ; 
1151-89 ib. viii, 17; Tyndale 1256 FF (CWNS xxii, 41); Timnelside, 
Tinielside 12th (copy) Lanercost i, 9, 22 ; viii, 1 ; Tynyelfell 1486 Ipm. 
Tindale Tarn : T'ymelterne (sic) 1295 Ipm; Tynyel-logh 1486 Ipm. A 
stream runs from the tarn to Haining Burn ; it may have been called 
Tine. Tiniel- looks like FONTHILL, DEVERILL in their early forms ; 
-iel may be W idl ‘ fertile country ’. 

The name Tyne also occurs in Scotland. On this Tyne is Tynning- 


hame. 

TYNE : T'yn 1260 Sc ; Tyne 1345 Reg Magni SigilliSci. TYNNINGHAME : 
Tinningaham c. 1050 HSC, c. 1130 Symeon. 

Droicheat Tine (Ireland, a bridge over the Brosna or Silver River) Fm iii, 
182 (Hogan) may contain a river-name. 

On Gaul Tinea see Holder, who gives no references. 

The early forms show little variation. ‘They point to OE Tine fem. 
Tinningaham has had shortening of 7 in the first syllable of a long 
name. 

This well-established river-name must be Celtic. It is doubtless 
derived from the root #i-, tai- ‘ to dissolve, to flow’ discussed under 
TitL. The root is found with an n-determinative in OE pinan ‘ to 
dissolve’, pan ‘ moist, irrigated’, OSlav tina ‘ lutum’, Lat finus 
“a shrub’. 

Tyne would then be one of the names with the general meaning 
“water, river’. ‘This is very probable in view of the common occur- 
rence of the name. . 


U 
Umborne Brook D 
Runs from SE of Upottery past Homesleigh to the Coly at Colyton. 
The stream gave name to Womberford. 

the Omber or Wombern 1806 Polwhele ii, 282. 

WOMBERFORD (Cotleigh): Winborneford’ 1237 Fees 612; Wymburneford 
1244 Ass (G) ; Wouburneford 1270 Ch ; Womberneford 1284-6, -forde 
1316, Womberford 1303, Wymberneford 1346, 1428 FA ; Ombernford 
1806 Polwhele ii, 282. 

Umborne at first sight looks like a side-form of Wooburn (‘ the 
winding brook ’), developed from OE oblique forms (Won-burnan). 
But the forms with y, z in the first syllable perhaps suggest identity 
with WimporNneE. If so, 7 must have become wu after w. — 

The same name is perhaps UmBEr N Devon, which falls into the 

sea at Combe Martin. 
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Ure Y 


Rises at Ure Head near the border of Westmorland and joins the 
Swale at Myton to form the Ouse (c. 50 m.). The valley is Yordale 
or Wensleydale. 

I. Earp c. 1025, a 1085 Saints (all MSS). 

II. For c. 1140 (1442) Pat, c. 1150 Y Deeds i, 126 ; c. 1180 BM, c. 1200 
(c. 1260) Gervase ; J Ass 1053 m15d; 1218 FF, 12th (15th) Fount 
16 et passim ; 1280 Ass 1078 m 4, 11 d; 1307 Ch, 1312 Pat. 
Yor 1175-1203 (15th) Y Ch 797 ; c. 1200 (14th) Ripon iv, 91; 1231 
Ass 1043 m 3 d, 23d; 1242 (14th) Ripon iv, 72 f.; 1254 AD iii, 
431; 1270 Ipm, 1279 Ass 1057 m 29. 
Gior J Abbr. 
Yore 1276 RH, 1279 Ass 1057 m 30; 1303 Ripon i, 298; 1305, 1311, 
£310,1307, Pat, 1305 Cl) 1310°Ch, 1439 Ripon ii, 151 3.1475 Pat: 
Jore 1279 Ass 1057 m 29 d ; 1312 Fount M ii, 26. 
Your 1294 Ch. Youre 1312 Fount M ii, 26; 1577 S, 1751 Pococke. 
fee. super Yowr 1478-9 Ripon iii, 255; Newby super Youre 1540-1, 
ib. 283. 
Yoore, Old Yoore 1481 (copy) Ripon Ch 339, 344. 
III. Yhor 1202 FF ; n.d. (15th) Fount 548. 
Hior 12th (15th) Fount 17. 
DV erect 1540 Ie 677, 15 80lLL. Eure 1724 De Foe. 
URE HEAD : Yoresheved 13th Richmond. 
JERVAULX : Foraualle c. 1177, Girevalle c. 1200 BM ; Fervall, Gerevall 
1253 Rel Houses 93 ; see Smith, Anglia xlviii, 291. 
The superficial similarity between the early forms of Ure and York 
has naturally led many to suppose that the two names are related to 
each other, that York was named from the Ure, or at least that Ure 
goes back to a form Eofore‘ or the like. ‘The last attempt at such an 
etymology has been made by Zachrisson, AN Infl, pp. 62 f.,and MLR 
1926. As it has never been proved that the Ouse was once called 
Ure, there is no reason to enter into this theory, and it is enough to 
refer to Dr Bradley’s criticism, Ess & St i, 19 f. 

Gordon & Smith start from Earp in Saints, which they take to 
stand for Harw, and assume that the development to Yor is due to 
Scandinavian influence. I am afraid I am partly responsible for this 
theory. I have long believed that the history of the name Ure is as 
follows. ‘The OE form was *Earwe (for which Earp Saints is a 
corruption) ; this was adopted by Scandinavians as /arw- and in 
their language developed to Jorw- (the paradigm being either Jor : 
Jorvar or Forva: Foru), and was readopted into English as Yor. For 
a possible similar development see ORWELL. ‘This is quite neat, but 


t I see no reason why Eowere 13th BM (Harl Ch 57 E 1) should be identified 
with Ure. Eowere is not even used as a river-name (in Campo de Eowere). 
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yet I now think it wrong. One, perhaps not very serious, difficulty 
is that Scand For ought to have given ME Yor (with short 0), whence 
Yore. But many ME forms, especially Your, point to ME Yor. We 
might save the situation by assuming sound-substitution in the course 
of adoption. 

~~ ‘There is on the Ure, at Aldborough, an important Roman fort 
called formerly IsuRION: "Jcovpiov Ptol, Isurium, Isubrigantum (for 
Isurium caput Brigantum? Holder) IA. Jsurion looks as if it may 
well be a derivative of a river-name Jsura@. Such a name would have 
become OE Eor(e). Eor might later have become ME Yor. At 
any rate in the pronunciation of Scandinavians Hor would necessarily 
have become Jor, whence ME Yor(e). Can this be a coincidence ? 
I think not. Ure is surely from Brit Jsura. 

We are then faced with the difficulty of explaining Earp Saints. 
There can be no question but that Earp refers to the Ure. Ripon 
is stated to be near the Earp. In Saints the situation of places is 
always determined by the nearest large river. Ripon is on the Ure, 
though it has climbed some way up the hill-side, because the valley 
is narrow and may have been liable to floods. We might, of course, 
assume that Earp is an alternative name derived from OE eorp ‘ dark, 
dusky ’ and take it to refer to ‘ the amber waters of the Ure ’ (Home, 
Through Yorkshire 161). I doubt if this is right, however. OE eorp, 
like ON jarpr, is only used of the colour of hair or skin and only 
of people or animals. In one OE riddle, it is true, clouds are called 
earpan gesceafte, but this is a clear case of personification, and the 
expression means ‘ dusky beings’. It may have been as impossible 
to refer to a river as eorp, as it would now be to call it blonde or 
chestnut. I am afraid the excellent compiler of Saints has made a 
mistake. He does make mistakes occasionally. His Oncel for AN- 
CHOLME is very suspicious. ‘The mistake may be due simply to his 
misreading a statement in some source of his, say Ear p’ (=Ear 
Peter) as Earp. Ear would be a regular Northern side-form of Eor. 

Isura, which I look upon as undoubtedly the source of Ure, may 
be a side-form of Isara (see Aire). Isura actually occurs 755, 762, 
776 for Isar (the tributary of the Danube). But it is possible the 
name should be rather compared with Gk fepds ‘ holy’. It would be 
somewhat remarkable if the names Aire and Ure should have the 
same meaning and yet go back to different forms. 

The later development of ME Yor is simple. When Yor(e) had 
developed to a form in which the vowel coincided with that in words 
such as cure, dure, the spelling Ure came into use. On the vowel e 
in Jervaulx see Zachrisson, AN Infl, p. 63. 
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V 
Valency Co 
Falls into the sea near Boscastle. 

Valency Bridge 1826 Greenwood’s map (G). 


Valency is no doubt a late back-formation, but the explanation of 
the name is unknown. 


Ver Herts 


Rises near Flamstead and flows past Redbourn and St Albans to the 
Colne at Colney Street (11 m.). 
Werlame (Wearlame D) c. 1025 Saints 9. Weerlame (var. Werlume) 
a 1085 (12th) ib. ro. 
Warlame (‘ ab alveo . . que Warlame dicitur et ad Orientalem civitatis 
plagam defluit, Warlamecester ’) early 13th M Paris (s.a. 314). 
VVer, Verus 1572 Lhuyd. 
An old name of the stream was REDBOURN, still preserved as a place- 
name. 
Redburne 1284 (15th) St Alban f 96; c. 1540 L; the Redbvrne 1598 
Norden. 
REDBOURN (vil.) : et Reodburne c. 1050 (c. 1250) KCD 962. 
Werlame, Verus, VVer, and Ver are all back-formations from 
OE Uerlamacestir Bede &c. and Brit Verulamium, the old name of 
St Albans. Redbourn means ‘ reed stream ’. 


Vine D (lost) 
Runs 24 m. past Feniton to the Otter at Fenny Bridge. 

(on) Finan 1061 (1227) Canterbury Doc R 51.1 

Vine 1793 Polwhele, Hist Devon, p. 275. 

FENITON : Finatona 1086 Exon ; Finetone 1086 DB; Feneton’ 1169 P ; 

Finetuna 1185 (15th) Buckland ; Fineton 1275 RH. 
The OE form was presumably Fine. Polwhele would hardly have 
written Vine, if the pronunciation had been [vin]. But the 7 was 
shortened early in Feniton, Fenny Bridge, and the first element was 
associated with fen. 

The name is not so easy to explain. OE fin‘ a heap ’, fina * wood- 
pecker ’ do not seem to give a probable base. But there is a name in 
Wales that may well give the clue to the name, viz. YSTRADFFIN, the 
name of a place on a tributary of the Tywi : Stratfyn 1202, Ystratfyn 
13th (1336) Ch. The element -ffin looks like a stream-name. It may 
well be derived from W ffin ‘ boundary’, a Latin word, which is 
found early in place-names, as Carnfin, Guoun teirfin LL 242, 155. 
Vine may have the same origin and mean ‘ boundary stream ’. 

t Supplied by Mrs. Rose-Troup. 
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Vyrnwy, W Efyrnwy Wales, Sa 

Rises on the Berwyn mountain and runs c. 35 m. through Lake 
Vyrnwy to the Severn at Melverley. On part of its course boundary 
between England and Wales. 

Y Vyrnwy 1201 Arch C xiii, 3rd ser. 117. 

Efyrnwy (13th) WB Mab col. 201 ; (c. 1400) RB Mab. 

Avernoye (‘aqua prima de Severn’) 15th W Worc 320. 

Vuynwey 1577, Vurn way, Vurnuey gerenyo 1578 S. 

Auerney, Euerne 1577, Auernie 1586 H. 

Fyrnwy 1591 AD vi. Y Vornoy 1592 AD vi. Verney 1754 Pococke. 

Cantrev y Vurnwy ? c. 1400 (copy) MA 736. 

The form Efyrnwy is not a spelling for y Fyrnwy (Fyrnwy with the 
definite article prefixed). River-names do not generally have an article 
in Welsh. The original name was Efyrnwy, whose first vowel was 
sometimes mistaken for the article and eventually lost. Cf. Wenny 
Owen iii, 306, now EWENNY, colloquially Y Wennz. 

The Vyrnwy is one of the chief headstreams of the Severn, and its 
name is a derivative of Severn, Brit Sabrina. Sabrina gave W Hafren, 
because 7 became e early before @ and did not cause 7-mutation. In 
the derivative 7 remained and caused 7-mutation. *Sabrin- became 
*Hefrin-. Metathesis took place as in W Taranhon from Trisanton-. 
In the resulting *Hefyrn- the h- was lost as in elent ‘ this year ’ from 
*he-fleni, yfelly from hefelly (see WG, p. 187). The change of e- 
to y- has an exact parallel in yfelly ‘so’ just mentioned. The 
occasional A- (Avernoye &c.) is a spelling for or a development of 
y [2] ; cf. Taranhon under TRENT. The only point that remains some- 
what obscure is the exact history of the suffix, W -wy. This is a 
common sufhx in river-names, and it may go back to several sources. 
Cynwy is Brit Conouto-. A suffix -és- would give W -wy. 


W 

Walbrook Mx 
A brook that fell into the Thames at Dowgate. The name is preserved 
in the street-name Walbrook. 

Walebroc 1114-30 (copy) Ramsey Chron ; -broch 1119 (13th) Col- 

chester 3; 1193 P (also Walle-). 

Walbrok 1338 Rob Br 6099 ; (1419) Lib Alb. 

As shown by the early forms, not ‘ the wall brook’, but OE Weala- 


broc ‘ the brook of the Britons ’. The correct etymology is given by 
Gover, PNMx. 


Walkham D 
Rises in Dartmoor near Tavy Head and flows 1o m. to the Tavy 
3 m.5 of Tavistock. Walkhampton is on the river. 
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Walkam, Walkamp, Walkham late 13th (1408) Pat. 

WALKHAMPTON : Walchentone Hd 1084, Wachetona 1086 Exon ; Wache- 
tone 1086 DB ; Walkamton, Walkampton 1263 Ipm ; Walkamptona 
1291 (1408) Pat. 

Walkham is probably a back-formation from Walkhampton ; cf. 
Okem from Okehampton. Walkhampton seems to be most probably 
an OE *Wealchématin. The probability seems to be that Wealc- 
in Wealchématun represents an earlier name of the river, viz. OE 
*Wealce ‘ the rolling one ’, derived from wealcan ; cf. OE wealca ‘a 
roller, a wave’. It is also possible, however, that Walkhampton is 
really *Wealcantiin, later remodelled to Walkhampton. The DB 
forms to some extent tell in favour of this. 


Walla Brook D 
Falls into the East Dart 1 m. above Dartmeet. 
Walebrok, Walebrokesheued 1240 For (Ep Reg). 


OE Wealabroc ‘ the brook of the Britons’. The same is probably 
the etymology of the WaLiLa or WALLA Brook, a tributary of the 
Tavy. Wallabrook fm is on the stream. It is doubtful if WALLA 
BROOK, a trib. of the Teign, has the same etymology, as Walla, a 
place on the brook, is Wallou 1346 Ipm. Cf. WaLBROoK and WESTERN 
WELLA Broox. 


Wampool Cu 
Rises near Caldbeck and runs to Morecambe Bay (16m.). Gave 
name to Wampool (farm). 

poll?’ Wadoen c. 1060 (13th) Gospatric’s Ch. 

Vathinpol 1279 Ass 132 m 26 (Wakenpol ib. 131 m 11 d). 

Wathenpol 1292 Ass 135 M11, 12. Wathenpole c. 1316 (14th) St Bees 


Pp 
Watenpol £202 488.135. Lied. 
Wathelpol R 1 (1307), 1201 Ch, 1292 QW, 1316 For Ch 11, 6; -pol’ 
ia) Map (Olay iit, ae 
Wahtelpole c. 1275 St Bees 531. 
Wathepol ? 12th (14th) Holme Cultram f 239 ; (p)1227P, 1285 ForEs ; 
1292 QW. 
Waunpol 1285 For E 5. 
Wampoole brooke (Wamus) 1586 H. Wampoll, -pool 1610 Denton. 
wampoot (fm) : Wathpol(p) 1227 FF ; Wathenpol 1291 Cl; Wampoll(p) 
1332 Subs. 
The two forms with m and with / have about the same claims to be 
the original one. The n-form is found earlier, though not in an 
original source, and it is supported by the modern form. The /-form 
is well evidenced in early original sources. In its favour tell two 
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further facts : it yields a good etymology and a change of / to n is 
easily explained as due to dissimilation. 

Poll Wadoen is to be looked upon as a British name, but it does not 
by any means follow that Wadoen is British. There are at least two 
names with a first element poll that have a Germanic second element, 
viz. Polneuton and PowspurcH. So Wadoen may well be a Scandi- 
navian or English name of a place on the Wampool or of the stream 
itself. "he element can hardly be separated from Scand vad ‘a ford’. 
I suggest definitely that it is ON vadill ‘a ford’, but the meaning 
may quite well be that of ‘ a shallow water-course or creek that may 
be waded at low tide’, a sense found in Norw dialects (Aasen and 
Ross, s.v. val, vaul, vodul). ‘The name would then have belonged to 
the Wampool, for which it would be accurate. As regards the form 
I do not think we need pay particular attention to the strange spelling 
oe in poll Wadoen, as the text is a transcript. ‘The change from / to n 
is dissimilatory, and it may partly at least have taken place in the 
language of the Britons or be due to inexact rendering by Britons 
of a Germanic name. For the order of the elements cf. TRouT BEcK. 


Wandle Sr 
Rises near Croydon and flows 9 m. to the Thames at Wandsworth. 

Vandals riuulus 1586 Camden 151. 

Wandal 1612 Drayton xvii. Wandell 1724 De Foe. 

Wandle 1675 Ogilby. 

WANDSWORTH : Wendles wurd 693 (copy) BCS 82; Wendlesuurthe 
1067 BM ; Wandeles-, Wendelesorde DB ; Wenleswrth, Wanlesworth 
1202 FF, 

Wandle is a back-formation from Wandsworth, which probably has 
as first element OE Wendel pers.n. An old name of the stream seems 
to be Hlidaburna 693 (copy) BCS 82. The first element of this is 
presumably OE hiid ‘ slope ’. 


Wansbeck Nb 


Comes from Sweethope Loughs and runs past Morpeth to the North 
Sea at Cambois (23 m.). 


Wensptc 1137, Wenspik 12th (14th) Newm 1, 26. 

Wenpiz (var. -spic, -spik, Wespiz) c. 1140 (13th) Gaimar. 

Wensptke 12th (14th) Newm 34. 

Wanspic 12th (14th) Newm 2 ; 1271 Ch; -spik 13th (14th) Newm 4, 25 ; 
1293 Ass 651 m 16d; -spyk 1269 Ass, 1271 Ipm; -spyk’ 1293 Ass 
Onroad. 

Wanspike 12th, 13th (14th) Newm 2 ff., 27 ff. 

Wanesptk’ 1256 Ass. Walspyk 1269 Ass. 

Wannespek 1358 Cl. Wansbeke, Wansbege c. 1540 L. 

Wanspek c. 1576S. Wansbecke 1577 H. 
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No suggestion can be made for this curious name. There is hardly 


anything particularly characteristic about the river that might give 
a clue to its name. 


Wantage Berks 


The old name of Letcombe Brook, which rises near Letcombe Basset 

and runs 7 m. past Wantage town to Nor Brook, a tributary of the Ock. 

Wanotinge (var. Wanotinge) broc 956 (c. 1225) BCS 949 f.; Wanetingc 
broc 964 (c. 1200) ib. 1142. 

(on) Wanetincg 958 (c. 1200) BCS 1032; (on) Wanetinge, (andlang) 
Waneting 958 (c. 1225) ib.; (on) Waneting 960, 968 (c. 1225) ib. 1058, ~ 
1224. 

(on) Waniting 960 (c. 1200) BCS 1058. 

(on) Wanating, Wanatiting 968 (c. 1200) BCS 1224. 

(on) ealdan Weneting 968 (c. 1225) BCS 1224. 

WANTAGE (t.): (at) Waneting 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553; Uuanating 
894 Asser; Waneting c.995 BM; Wanetinz 1086 DB. See PN -ing. 

There seems to have been a WANETING in Dorset, apparently the name 
of a stream near Bridport. Letcombe Brook cannot well be meant. 

aqua de Wanetinge 1244 Ass 201m 5 d. 

See the discussion of the name in PN -ing, pp. 163 ff., where an 
explanation is also given of the palatalized g. Since that book was 
written, a fresh example has turned up in Dorset. ‘This evidently 
renders it far less probable that the name is a derivative of an un- 
recorded personal name Wanet(a) or of an old British stream-name. 
It would be too remarkable a coincidence, if the same British name 
should have been twice provided with the suffix -img, which must be 
of English origin. 

I think the probability is that Waneting is a derivative of OE wanian 
‘to decrease’. ‘The name may have been given to an intermittent 
stream, or to one that had little water at some seasons. The early 
forms rather tell in favour of such origin. The medial vowel is often 
a or o. The immediate base would be an abstract noun *wanot 
‘decrease’, formed in the same way as OE sweofot, preowt-, peowot, 
or still better from a verb *wanotian derived from it. Verbs in -ettan 
are common in Old English. In OHG are also found verbs in -z0n, 
as gramizon, swilizon, ahhizon, which would correspond to OE 
formations in -itian. Orm’s Peowwtenn seems to bea derivative from 
peowot ; it presupposes an OE *peowotian. With OE *wanotian we 
may also compare ON vanta, from *vanaton. 


Wantsum K 
Originally the name of the channel which separates the Isle of Thanet 
from the mainland or the two arms into which the Stour divides 


3427 Ff 
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itself at Stourmouth. Bede states that the Wantsum divides the Isle 
of Thanet from the mainland and adds: ‘utrumque . . . caput 
protendit in mare’. Now the name is applied only to the northern 
arm (from Stourmouth to Reculver). Another name of this arm 
was YENLET (q.v.). Camden (1586) seems still to have used the 
name Wantsum in its older sense. In Camden (ed. Gibson) 1772 
the S arm is Wantsame, while the N arm is Inlad.1 Hasted (I, cxxx1) 
says the name Wantsume is almost forgotten. 

Uantsumu (var. Uuantsemu, -samut) c. 730 (8th) Bede 1, 25. 

Wantsumo stream c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede (Wantsama B). 

(on pa ea) Wantsume, (andlang) Wantsume 944 BCS 791 (Reculver). 

Wantsume 1586 Camden 171 ; -same 1772 Camden ed. Gibson (map 

by Morden). 


Wensum Nf 
Rises near Tattersett and flows 30 m. to the Yare at Norwich. The 
name is sometimes given to the Yare down to Breydon Water 
(Norwich Rec i, 47). 
Wenson 1096, 1119 (c. 1500) Norwich Cath Reg? £1,253 1444 Pat; 1543 
Norwich Rec ii, 124. 

Wensum 1250 Ass 562 m 26 d, 563 m 34d; 1443 Norwich Rec i, 341. 

Wensun 1250 Ass 562 m 26d, 563 m 34 d, 35 5c. 1540 L. 

Wensom 1343 Norwich Rec i, 222. Wensome 1556 ib. i, 46. 

Wensonne 1462 ib. ii, 3923 1556 ib. i, 47. 

Wantsume 1577, 1586 H. Wentsum (alii Wentfar) 1586 Camden 263. 
The correct etymology, at least in the main, was given by Dr. Bradley, 
Ess & St i, 34, who assumed an OE adj waendsum ‘ winding’, 
derived from OE wendan, later wendan ‘to wend’. Adjectives in 
-sum are derived from both verbs and adjectives, as hyrsum from 
hyran, angsum, longsum &c. from OE enge ‘narrow’, long &c. 
Perhaps it is best to start from the OE wende, found only as a sort 
of sufhix (in halwende &c.), originally no doubt an adjective meaning 
‘winding’. The absence of 7-mutation (in Wantsum) would then 
have an exact parallel in angsum (from enge), while the side-form 
wendsum kept the vowel of wende. For other examples of absence of 
i-mutation we may refer to Cantware, hupban, Saberht by the side 
of Cent, hype, s# ; cf. Sievers, PBB xxvii, 207, Luick, Gram, § 199. 

‘'The winding river ’ is an accurate name for the Wensum and very 
much so for the lower part of (the southern arm of) the Stour. 


Waring Li 
A small affluent of the Bain, which it joins at Horncastle. 
Waring c. 1540 L. 


I Also Pococke (1754) gives Wantsume as the S, Inlade as the N arm. 
2 Supplied by Mr. Schram. 
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The late appearance of the name renders a definite etymology difficult. 
It is possible that a consonant has disappeared before 7, e.g. a v. 
Waring might conceivably be identical with the ME adj wavering 
‘wandering, fluttering, surging, flickering, intermittent’. But a 
name derived from this adjective would hardly be suitable. The 
stream is not a winding one. I venture the following suggestion, 
which I believe to be right. Waring is a derivative of OE wearg 
‘a felon’, and it means exactly the same thing as WrEIGH BURN 
Nb, i.e. ‘felon stream’, a stream in which felons were drowned. 
On the custom of putting felons to death by drowning, see Wreigh 
Burn. OE *Wearging (or, more correctly, Anglian *Werging) 
became ME Waring regularly owing to loss of g before 7. It should 
be noted that just as Wreigh Burn runs near the old town of Roth- 
bury, so the Waring runs through Horncastle, the centre of an 
important franchise, which had wide judicial powers. 


Warleggon River Co. See Dewey, Mindaldur. 


Warren Burn Nb 


Rises NE of Chatton and falls into Budle Bay (6 m.). Warenton is 
high up near the source, and Warenford where the high road from 
Alnwick to Berwick crosses the*stream. 
Pharned c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC 140; Warned 12th MS Gale (Symeon 
230). 
Reis de) Warnet 1157 (14th) Percy 292 ; 1212 Fees 1, 200; Warnet 
1374 Pat. Warnete 13th (14th) Percy 295, 340. 
Warne 1550 Bowes 221 ; 1577 H, 1580 Border. 
WARENFORD : Warneford’ 1256 Ass. 
WARENTON : Warnetham 1209 P ; Warondham, Warentham 1256 Ass ; 
Warneham 1269 Ass ; Warendham 1269 FF ; Warudham 1361 Cl. 
WARNMOUTH : Pharnamude* c. 1050 (12th) HSC; Warnedmuda 12th 
MS Gale (Symeon 230) ; Warnemue 1256 Ass. 
I take the name to bea derivative of Brit *verno- ‘alders’ (in W gwern 
&c.; see WEARNE). ‘The base may be *werneto- or *uerneta. Verneto- 
is a very common place-name in Gaul, now Vernet, Vernois ; 
see Holder. But it also occurs as a river-name. BERNEDE is 
Vernedus 960 Dict Top (Aude). Also a derivative with the sufhx 
-étion is possible ; cf. KenNeT. For the interchange of -¢ and -d, 
reference may be made to Nymet. A further possibility is a base 
* Uerniia or *Uerntio-, which would give W *Gwernedd or *Gwernydd 
respectively (WG, p. 99). ‘The VERN, a tributary of the IIle, is 
Vernium 1272 Dict Top (Dordogne). 
Brit Uern- became OE Weorn-. This became W(e)arn- owing to 
t In Hinde’s ed. (Surtees Soc) the form is Warnamunde. 'The intended reading 
was no doubt -mude, which was read as -muide. 
rf2 
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the well-known change eo>ea and ain ONorthumbrian. The change 
is particularly common after 2, as in waleras, waras, ymbhwarfad for 
weoleras &c. Other examples are stearra, hearte (Bilbring, §§ 140, 
270). 

All sorts of trees grow on the banks of the river, especially elms, 
but also alders. 


Wasagh We 
Identification doubtful. 

(aqua de) Wasagh 1292 Ass 986 m 2. 
As the We Assize Roll does not divide its entries by hundreds, the 
stream cannot be located. The name is clearly a Scand Vat(n)sa* 
‘lake stream’, and the stream probably emptied one of the lakes. 
Very likely it is identical with WaspaLe BEcK, a tributary of Birk 
Beck : Wacedalbec 1235 CWNS xiv, 394. In the same record are 
mentioned Wascedal and Wacedalterne. Wasdale, like the same name 
in Cu, is of course ON Vat(n)sdalr, a common name in Norway. 
The Cu Wasdale was named from WasTWATER, whose name may be 
a contracted form of Wasdalwater, where d became t¢ after s and the J 
was easily lost. 


Wash Le, Ru, Li 
Rises near Owston on the E border of Le and flows 20 m. through 
Ru to the Welland below Stamford. The upper part is called the 
GwasH. 

le Whasse c. 1230 Du Cath 1, 4. Ebor No 18 b.? 

Wass 1269 For (S), 13th Mon vi, 562. 

Wasse 1275, 1276 RH, 1307 AD i. 

Was de Weland (aqua) 1275, Was de Welond 1276 RH (Stamford). 
Wasch, Wasche, Washe c. 1540 L.. Wash, Gwash 1586 Camden 295. 
The late form Gwash is a quasi-Welsh spelling, probably invented 
by Camden. The more correct form is Wash. But the absence of 
early spellings with sch, sh renders it very doubtful if Wash is correct 
either. Probably the OE form was Wesse or Wess, and later Wash 
is due to association with wash vb and the Wash. 'The same change 
is found in WASHBOURNE Gl. Washis thus connected with numerous 

names containing an OE wesse. 
Here belong among others the following names : 
wass Y (par., on a tributary of the Rye). Probably a stream-name 
identical with Wash. 
WASHBOURNE Gl (on a tributary of Carant Brook): Uuassanburna 780 
(11th) BCS 236, Wassan-, Uuassanburna 840 (11th) ib. 430, Wase- 
borne DB. But the first element might be a personal name. 


H 


On -agh for -d see NoB xiv, 145 ff. 2 Communicated by Professor Stenton. 
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Wassebroc (a stream in Hanchurch, St) Trentham. 
ALREWAS St (on the Trent): Alrewasse 942 (13th) BCS 771, Alrewes 
c. 1000 OS Facs, Alrewas DB. 

BOLAS Sa. See Bowcock, PNSa. 

BROADWAS Wo (on the Teme) : Bradeuuesse, -wassan 779 (11th) BCS 233. 

BUILDWAS Sa (on the Severn) : Beldewes DB. 

HOPWAS St (on the Tame) : Hopewaes 11th Duignan, Opewas DB. 

Pir(e)wasse 951 (13th) BCS 890 (at Pur BRooK St). 

ROTHERWAS He (on the Wye): Retrowas DB, Rotherwas &c. 1217 Cl. 

sucwas He (on the Wye ; here is Sugwas Pool) : Sucwessen DB, Sugwas 

1276 Ep Regt 

The meaning of the element found in these names is not obvious. 
It cannot have been ‘a stream’ in all the cases. Pirewasse, for 
instance, is on Pur Brook. The first element gives no definite hint. 
It is an adjective in Broadwas, the tree-name alder in Alrewas, 
rother “an ox’ in Rotherwas, OE sucge ‘a bird’ in Sugwas, OE hop 
in some sense in Hopwas. The situation of the places renders a 
meaning such as ‘ wet place, water meadow, swamp’ or ‘ pool’ 
probable, and very likely such were the meanings of the element. 

The form of the element is proved by numerous spellings to have 
been OE wesse, obl wassan. This word cannot be even remotely 
related to OE wase ‘mud’, which goes back to a base *waison-. It 
is perhaps not absolutely impossible that one or other of the names 
not recorded in OE sources, as Bolas, might contain the word 
wase,* though I think that is extremely improbable. For Broadwas, 
Alrewas and others wase is out of the question. OE wesse must be 
connected with OSwed vass ‘ reeds’, Norw vassa ‘ to wade ’, which 
presuppose a base *wat-so- &c. ‘The probability is that wesse, 


t For further examples of the names reference may be made to Zachrisson, V7s, 
Vask, whose explanation of the names, however, cannot be accepted. 
2 An OE stream-name Wase is assumed by Dr Grundy, Berkshire Charters, on the 
strength of Wasan, found in certain charters. Wasan in BCS 777, 1047 (re- 
ferring to Appleton, Berks) and 977, 1221 (referring to Fyfield, Berks) is held to 
refer to Osse Dircu in Appleton, while Wasan ib. 1005 (Buckland, Berks) is held 
to have been a brook in Buckland, the name being preserved in Ouse Dircn. I 
doubt very much if this view is correct. It is very doubtful if Wasan in the Appleton 
charters can refer to the same stream as Wasan in the Fyfield charters. ‘There is 
further Wase in BCS 1222 (referring to Cumnor), which is used in exactly the same 
way as Wasan in the other charters. I do not believe Wasan refers to a stream or 
river at all. If it did, it must be the Thames, as suggested by Birch, but that is 
also impossible. Wase, Wasan has the same meaning in all the charters, viz. “ mud, 
swamp ’ or the like. Presumably the marshy land along the Thames is referred 
to. ‘The boundary for some reason or other did not go all the way down to the river, 
but stopped at the marshy land along it. The reason may be that the Thames had 
changed its course in some places, and the boundary continued to follow the old 
channel. It is possible that the meaning of wase is really ‘ old channel of a river, 
pool remaining at the old channel’ or the like. } } ; 

I suppose Osse Ditch means “ horse ditch ’; [os] is a common dialectal form of 
horse. Ouse Ditch may contain the noun ooze, either from OE wés or from OE 
wase (see NED), the meaning being probably ‘ mud’. 
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vass &c. are derived from the root of OE weter ‘ water ’, wt ‘ wet’ 
&c., but it is possible that they should be derived, as suggested for 
the Scandinavian words by Lidén, Studien zur tocharischen Sprach- 
geschichte, p. 9, from the verb wade. In either case the meaning of 
the word-group would be ‘ wet place ’ and the like. 

It may perhaps be objected that OE wasse is not sufficiently 
supported by material in other Germanic dialects. It should be 
remembered, however, that it is very common to find words recorded 
in Old English, which are either unknown or else very scantily 
represented in other Germanic languages. Weesse is clearly an ancient 
word that was frequently used in the old home of the Angles and 
Saxons and was brought over to England in the age of migrations, 
but was forgotten on the Continent. 

The river-name Wash is clearly identical with OE wesse. ‘The 
word may also have meant ‘a stream ’, but it is equally possible that 
the name originally denoted a swamp and was transferred to the 
stream in the swamp ; cf. the sense-development of brook. One of 
the examples of the river-name may point to some special meaning’ 
for the word in this case, viz. Was de Welond RH. ‘The river is meant. 
It almost looks as if Was had some such meaning as ‘a creek, a 
tributary, disused channel’ or the like. At any rate this designation 
for a river is absolutely unparalleled. 


Wash D 

A tributary of the Harbourne. The name is a back-formation from 
WASHBOURNE, the name of a village on the stream: Wasseburne 
1242-3 Fees, Wasshborn 1303 FA. ‘The first element is clearly 
OE wesce ‘ washing, place for washing ’, as suggested alternatively 
by Zachrisson l.c. The same first element is found in WASHBROOK 
Sf, which took its name from a small stream ; for early forms see 
Zachrisson. There is also a WasH Brook (Gl), a tributary of Pains- 
wick Stream (6”). 


Washburn Y (WR) 
Comes from Craven Moor and runs c. 14m. to the Wharfe E of 
Otley. 


Walkesburn, -burna 1173-85, Walkesburn’ 1203-15 (c. 1300) Y Ch 513 f.; 
Walkesbrunne 12th (15th) Fount 204. 

Walkeburna 1173-85, Walkeburn’ 1203-15 (c. 1300) Y Ch 513 f. 

Walshburn’ 1307 Y Inq iv, 149. 

Washe burne c. 1540 Fount M i, 353. Washburne 1577, 1586 H. 

Washbrok 1577 5. 


The Washburn joins the Wharfe c. 10 miles SW of WaLKINGHAM 
(Walchingham DB). 'There may be some connexion between the 
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names Washburn and Walkingham. Derivation from a personal 
name is probable for the latter, and the same origin is suggested by 
the genitival forms in -es for Washburn. A pers. name Walca or the 
like is perhaps found in WaLKDEN La, WALKLEY Db. 


OE weeter ‘ water, river ’. 


This element occurs occasionally in river-names. The first element is 
mostly an adjective. See BLAcK-, FREsH-, Loup-, WHITEWATER. 
_ Dark Water Ha falls into the Solent. Farr WaTsr (6") Do is a tribu- 
tary of the Blackwater. BRoaDwaTeR Sx took its name from a stream. 
Caldewater 1284 Ass 111 is an old name of St Neot River, Co. 
Clenewater 1277 Sf Inst Arch xi, 274, is an old name of a stream at 
Bramford, Sf. SHREEN WaTER Do (a trib. of the Stour) is etymologi- 
cally obscure. Cf. also PENDLE WATER and WaNLEsS WATER PNLa. 
Water is sometimes added to river-names. Cf. CoLNE Ess. 


Waveney Sf, Nf 


Rises near Redgrave, close to the source of the Little Ouse, and 
flows c. 50 m. to the Yare at Burgh Castle. It forms the boundary 
between Sf and Nf. 


Wahenhe 1275 RH. 

Wagenho 1286 Ass 573 m 14 d. 

Wawneye 1485 BM. 

Waueney 1575 5S. Wauen, Waueney, Wauenhey 1577 H. Waveney 

1724 De Foe, 

Waueny, Waueneius 1586 Camden 259 f. 

The forms point to an OE *Waganéa or *Wagenéa. 'This became 
ME Wagené and Wawené, whence Wawney. The modern form 
expected would be [wo-ni]. But the name has been remodelled in 
about the same way as Glaun- was made into GLAvEN. Cf. also 
EveNLope. Wagenho 1286 is most probably miswritten for -he, but 
it is conceivable that -ho represents a Scand -a, which supplanted -é 
and became later -o. 

No definite etymology can be given of this name, because it cannot 
be determined if the first element is Wagan- or Wagen-. If Wagan- 
is the correct form, it is probably to be explained as an old name of 
the river, and Waveney is analogous to WissEy, earlier Wissene, 
WELNEY, Glenye RH (GLEN). The OE name would then have been 
*Wege, gen *Wagan. Such a name might conceivably be derived 
from the base weg- ‘to move, to go’ &c. in OE wagian * to move, 
wag’, ME waze, wawe ‘a wave’, OHG waga ‘movement’. But a 
definite etymology cannot be attained in that way. Another possibility 
would be that *Wege is a form of the well-known name Wey. ‘This 
is only possible, however, if Wey goes back to OE Wege with a short 
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x. The oblique forms of this would have been Wagan by the side 
of Wegan. 
If the OE form was Wagen- we may first of all think of connexion 
with Wawne, the name of a village in Yorkshire, SE of Beverley : 
Wagene 1086 DB, 1190 P, Waghen, Wagen 1276 RH. Wawne is on 
low ground not far from the Hull; so an original river-name is 
improbable. Very likely Wawne is a derivative of wagian with the 
same suffix as OE hefen ‘haven’, and means something like ‘a 
quagmire ’ ; cf. quag ‘ a quagmire ’ from quag ‘ to quake ’. ‘The lower 
Waveney runs through low-lying country, which may have been 
called wagen. Finally there is the possibility of Scand origin. ‘There 
is some reason to assume an OScand river-name Vagn, derived from 
the root weg-. It may occur in Norw Vognill, perhaps a stream-name, 
Vagnaberg &c. (NG xiv, 189) and OSwed Vagnabek and Mod 
Swed Vagnhdrad (Hellquist). A Scand Vagn would give ME 
Waghen, as shown by the formally identical OE Wagen pers. n. from 
OScand Vagn. But I do not think it likely that Waveney is a Scandi- 
navian name. Scandinavian names are not common in the district. 


Waver Cu 
Rises at Waverhead NW of Caldbeck and runs 15 m. past Waverton 
and Waverbridge to Morecambe Bay. One arm is called Little 
Waver. 

Wafyr c. 1060 (13th) Gospatric’s Ch. 

Waura 12th (14th) Holme Cultram f 56. 

Wavera n.d. (14th) ib. f 52. 

Waver R 1 (1307) Ch. Wauer 1189-99 (14th) Holme Cultram f£ 158 ; 

1285 For E 5 ; 1292 Ass 135 m 10; 1586 Camden. 

Waw’e 1279 Ass 132m 25 d ; Vau’e 1279 Ass 131 MII. 

WAVERMOUTH : (town of) Wauremuth 1300 Ch. 

WAVERTON : Wauerton’ 1185-6 P ; Waverton 1227 FF. 


The Waver has a very markedly winding course, and derivation from 
the Germanic root web-, wab- ‘to move backwards and forwards’ is 
likely. ‘The root occurs in OE wafre ‘ wandering, flickering ’ (the 
quantity of the & is doubtful, but short 2 is probable), ME waveren, 
weveren ‘ to wander, rove’ &c., MHG wabern ‘ to rock’, ON vafra 
‘ to move from side to side’. If OE wefre had short &, the name may 
be derived from it, for Wafyr c. 1060 may probably be a later form 
of *Wefre. It is quite possible, however, that there was also an OE 
form *wefer or *wafor. 

As the root does not seem to exist in Celtic, it is not very likely 
that the name is Celtic. Of course, Celtic languages may once have 
had formations from the root. 

Professor Chadwick, Ridgeway Vol, 320, suggests that Waver is 
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identical in origin with Weaver, and that the OE form was Wefer 
with & from e after w. I do not think that is right. Spellings with x 
for e occur in ONorthumbrian after w, it is true, but there do not 
seem to be any traces of the change in ME forms. The x may be an 
inexact spelling or it may have denoted an open e-sound which did 
not become ME a. 


Wear Du [wi'o] ° 

Runs c. 60 m. from Wear Head on the Cumberland border, where 
the Burnhope and the Killhope and Wellhope burns join, to the 
North Sea at Sunderland. Wearmouth is at the mouth of the river. 
The valley is called Weardale. 

Ovddpa c. 150 Ptolemy. 

Wirt fluminis c.720 (10th) H Abb 7; fluminis Wyri (var. Wirt, Weiri) 
c. 720 (10th, r2th) Bede HA 4; Uuiri (var. Wirt) fluminis ib. 9. 

fluminis Uiuri (var. Wiri) c. 720 (10th, 12th) Bede HA 1; fluminis 
Uiuri (var. Uuiri) c. 730 (8th) Bede iv, 16; Uiuri (var. Uuiuri) 
fluminis ib. iv, 21 ; Uiuri amnis ib. v, 21. 

(to norddzle) Wiire pxre ea c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede iv, 23 (MST; Wire 
O, Wire B, Ca). 

Wirram c, 1050 (c. 1080) HSC 143. 

Wirt fluminis a 1118 (12th) Flor, c. 1150 Symeon HD (Cont) 140 ; 
fluminis Wiri c. 130 (12th) Hunt ; flumen Wiri c. 1190 Godric, c. 1300 
Finchale 90 ; Wyry fluminis 13th Finchale 88. Wyre c. 1540 L. 

Uuire amnis 1125 (c. 1150) W Malm GP 328. Wirac. 1125 id. GRi, 59. 

Werram, Weorram c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC 148. 

Weor c. 1050 (c. 1080) HSC 142; 1104 (12th) De situ Dunelmi, 1104-8 
Symeon HD, c. 1190 Godric 70. 

Wement2 75 HMinchale2t ic, 190 Godrme Os slate 12th, ¢. 1220, PPD 
177 f., 71 ; 1242 Ass 223 m 3 ; 1256 Ass (Nb), 13th Finchale 89, 117. 

Wer’ 1195 (1335) Ch; Were c. 1300 FPD 192 ; 1311 Finchale 25 ; 1310 
Pat, 1423 BM, c. 1540 L, 1576S. 

Wera 1242 Ass, 1476 Finchale 118. 

CAER WEIR (Durham or Wearmouth ?): Kaer Weir (14th) RB Mab ; 
Caer Weir MA 388 ; ModW Caerweir (= Durham) Anwyl. 

WEARDALE : Weredale 1242 Ass 223 ; Wardale 1423, Werdale 1449 BM. 

WEARMOUTH : Uiuraemuda (var. Uuiuraemuda, Uuiremuda) c. 730 (8th) 
Bede v, 24; at Wiramupan (var. Wiremupan, -mudan, Wiramudan) 
c. 890 (c. 1000) OE Bede; Wiremuthe c. 1050 HSC; Wiramuthe 11th 
LVD f 49; 1104-8 Symeon HD ; Weremuthe c. 1130 (12th) Symeon ; 
Wermuth’ 1204 FPD 94. Wiorenses, monachi Wirenses (‘ the monks 
of Wearmouth ’) c. 1125 W Malm GR i, 60, 73. 

If for the moment we disregard Ptolemy’s Ovdddpa, the name shows 
the same curious interchange between 7 and iw (io, eo) as TWEED. 
Bede has Wiri and Uuiuri (gen). Again we cannot take the 7-forms 
to be inaccurate spellings, for they are supported by other sources. 
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It is difficult to believe that the vowel was short. Wire OE Bede is 
important. The late OE Weor and the common 12th-cent. Wer point 
to OE Weor, for OE Weor (with short eo) is unthinkable. Bede’s 
Uuiurus &c. suggests latinization of a monosyllabic form. We have 
apparently to start from OE Wiur (Weor), gen -e. Anom Weore has no 
OE authority. I suppose the same change wiu>wi has taken place as 
in Tweed. If so, we are left with two old forms, Wiur and Uedra. 

I do not see how these two forms can be reconciled with each other 
and derived from a common base. Nor can Ptolemy’s form be dis- 
regarded and taken to be a poor spelling, for it is supported by W 
(Caer) Weir, which can be derived from Uedr-. Apparently the river 
had two names, though it is very remarkable that the two names 
should have been fairly alike. In the case of a long river like the Wear 
the existence of two names is not difficult to imagine. 

Wiur may be explained with Chadwick, Ridgeway Vol, pp. 319 f., 
from a base *Uisur-, found also in Gaul Visurgis (now the WESER) 
and Visurontia (now the VEZERONCE, Fr). ‘The name may belong to 
the root *weis- found in Gaul Visera (several), in W gwyar ‘ blood ’, 
G Wiese &c.; see also Férster, Ablaut, p. 65, and Schnetz, ZCPh 
xv, 212 ff. The name would mean ‘ water, river ’. 

Oddpa has been held to mean ‘clear’ and to be related to OSlav 
vedri ‘clear’. Vurvedron, the old name of Duncansbay Head, has 
been derived from the same stem and held to mean ‘ clear cape ’ (by 
Stokes and Watson, p. 36). But Slav vedri is a doubtful analogy. It 
cannot be separated from OSlav vedro ‘ fine weather’, which is 
related to Engl weather. More likely the name may be derived from the 
root wed- ‘ wet’ (thus McBain, Ptolemy’s Geography, p. 39). ‘This 
root is often found with r-derivation, as in Gk vdéwp, vdpa, Umbr utur 
‘water’, OE weter, otr, and especially Swed Vattern, OSwed Vetur, 
the name of a large lake, and -vdttern in several names of lakes. This 
word, which shows the same ablaut as Uedra, is an old word meaning 
* water ’, 


Wearne So 
The old name of the stream that runs from High Ham to the Yeo at 
Huish Episcopi. On the stream is Wearne h. 
(on) Werne, Wernanstreme, Wernestremes, Wernanford 973 (c. 1350) 
BCS 1294. ° 
WEARNE (h.): Werue (for Werne) 1205, 1217 Cl; Werne 1274 RH, 1280 
Ass 759. 
Wearne is a derivative of the Celtic stem yerno- ‘ alder ’, found in W 
gwern, Co gwernen, OBret uuern, Bret guernenn, Gaul Vernodubron 
&c. ‘The immediate source is probably a British name derived from the 
stem. 
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Another example of the name is possibly Wernanbroc 854 BCS 469, 
whose identification is doubtful. Moreover, next Wernanbroc is men- 
tioned Wrennanwylle, which suggests that Wernan- may be a form 
of wrenna, werna ‘ wren’. 


Weaver W 
An old name of By Brook, which rises near Nettleton and flows 
12 m. to the Avon near Bathford. The name is preserved in Weavern 
Farm. 
(endlang, to) pe fer (for Pefer) 944 (c. 1350) BCS 800 (Nettleton). 
(innan, andlang) Wefer 957 (c. 1200) BCS 1oor. 
Weure 1268 Ass 998 m 39 (Wraxall, near By Brook). 
The present name By Brook was evidently suggested by ByBROoK 
(a place on the stream). Bybrook means ‘(the place) by the brook ’, 
but was later taken to be the name of the brook. 


Weaver Ch 
Rises in S Ch and runs by Weaverham and Weaver to the Mersey 
below Runcorn (45 m.). 
Weever 1133 (copy) Mon v, 323. 
Wevere 1276 Ch, 1308, 1309 Misc, 1313 Chamb 82 ; 1400 Pat. 
Wiure c. 1284 (1662) Vale Royal 176. 
Wevre 1289 Misc. Wever 14th, Weuer, Weuere c. 1338 (1662) Vale 
Royal. Weuer 1577 S, 1586 Camden. 
Wyver c. 1540 L. Wiuer 1577, 1586 H. 
WEAVER (pl.): Wevre 1086 DB, (p) 1304 Chamb ; Weuere c. 1300 BM ; 
Weure (p) 1316 Chamb. 
WEAVERHAM : Wivreham 1086 DB; Weueresham 1096-1101 (1280) 
Chester 17 ; Weverham 1295 Fine, 1304 Chamb. 
WEAVERCOTE : Wyvercote 1289, Wevercote 1290 Ipm. 
It is suggested by Professor Chadwick, Ridgeway Vol, 320, that 
Weaver is identical with WIpPER, WIPFER in Germany, the p of the 
latter being due to a change of Celtic b to p owing to the Germanic 
sound-shift. It is very doubtful if that is correct, and many scholars 
take the German name to be of Germanic origin ; cf. Fé, Solmsen, 
Indogermanische Eigennamen 49, Schnetz, ZCPh xv, 214 ff., ZONF 
i, 15. Equally doubtful is the suggestion by Quiggin (see RC 
xxxviii, 283) that Weaver and Wipper are derived from OCelt 
*vebro- ‘amber’, found in W gwefr and the river-name Guefrduur 
LL. The derivation seems satisfactory neither from the point of 
view of form nor from that of meaning. 
The Ch Weaver is very winding. Harrison says he knows of no 
English river ‘ that fetcheth more or halfe so many windlesses and 
crinklings ’. The Weaver (W) is likewise winding. Under the cir- 
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cumstances the probability seems to be that the name means ‘ the 
winding river ’. In view of the early z-forms the root discussed under 
Waver can hardly be thought of, but the root *ueib- ‘ to sway, vibrate’ 
in Lat vibrare, Lith wiburiu, MHG wifen ‘ to sway’ &c. would do. 
From this root German Wipper is very likely derived. The variation 
between 7 and e in forms of Weaver (Ch) is perhaps best explained 
if we may start from a trisyllabic British name, e.g. *Uzbrio- or the 
like. Cf. LEapon by the side of LyppEN. OE Wefer (Weaver, W) 
would have an analogy in OE Bregente from Brigant- (v. BRENT). 

It is doubtful if Twyver Gl, for which Mr. Baddeley gives forms 
such as The Weaver, Tweaver, Wever 1455, is identical with Weaver, 
as the forms are late. The 'Twyver joins the Severn in Gloucester 
(6"). It is not a very winding stream. 

Saxton 1575 gives Weuer as the name of a tributary of the Culm (D) 
below Bradninch. Cf. WEAVER (Cullompton) : Weure (p) 1244 Ass. 


Webburn D 
An affluent of the Dart SW of Buckland in the Moor. 'The stream 
has two arms, the western one of which is called West Webburn. 
Wedeburne, (an) Wedeburnan toth BCS 1323. 
Wedeborna 13th AD vi. 
OE wéde- occurs in compounds, as -beorge ‘hellebore’, -hund 
“mad dog’. Also wéden- occurs, as in -heort, -séoc ‘ mad’. ‘This is a 
derivative with the suffix -imi- from wédan ‘to rage’. I suppose 
Wédeburne contains the same element, so that the name means ‘ the 
raging stream’. ‘The Webburns rise in Dartmoor and drop several 
hundred feet in a few miles. 


Welbeck Nt 
An old name of the stream that runs past Welbeck. It falls into 
the Poulter near Norton. 
Wellebec 1179 (1328), 1199 Ch. 
Wilebek water, Wile c.1540 L. Wyle brook 1577, Wile brooke 1586 H. 
WELBECK (abbey) : Wellebech 1153-69 DC; Wilebek c. 1200 (c. 1260) 
Gervase, c. 1540 L. 
The OE name of the stream may have been Wella ‘ the stream’. Or 
Welbeck, the place, may have been called Wella. Welbeck was 
evidently formed from such an earlier name by adding Scand beck. 


OE well (wiell), -a, -e ‘a stream ’. 

‘The meaning of the word(s) varies between ‘ well, spring’ and 
‘stream’. It is impossible to determine in all cases if in early 
examples the meaning is one or the other. Here only a few examples 
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where the meaning ‘ stream’ is certain or probable will be given. A 
full list of OE examples will be found in Middendorff. 
Several examples will be found in their alphabetical place, as 
BARLE, CHERWELL, IRWELL, ? MARKLE, ORWELL, PIDWELL, ? WITTLE. 
The first element of names in -zell varies. It may be : 


1. An adjective : Blacwylle 946 (c. 1200) BCS 814 (Weston, So).—Blake- 
wille Torre 32 d (a tributary of the Dart, D)—Schirewille, Scirewille 
Torre 88 (Cockington, D).—Swetewulle Christchurch i, 106 d (IoW). 

2. The name of a tree or plant : Cerswille 739 BCS 1331 (Crediton, D). 
—? CROWLE Wo.—Secgwell 847 BCS 451 (D). 

3. The name of an animal : (on) Fiscwille 949 (copy) BCS 882 (Bourton, 
gr aaa 969 (11th) BCS 1238 (Wo).—Wulfwell 847 ib. 
aoe : 

4. Some other common noun : (zt) Cweornwelle 964 (c. 1200) BCS 1129 
(Oundle, Np).—Sponwelle 816 (11th) BCS 356 (Wo).—Merwylle 
940 BCS 748 (Pewsey, W). 

5. A personal name: (on) Beagan wille 949 BCS 882 (Bourton, Gl).— 
OGWELL. Cf. DOWDESWELL, Gl (Baddeley). 


Welland Np, Le, Ru, Li 
Rises near Sibbertoft (Np) and flows to the Wash (70 m.). 
Weolud 921 ASC (A). Uueolod c. 1000 Ethelwerd. 
Welund a 1118 (12th) Flor. 
Weyland 1200 Ch. Weyland 1281 Ass 486 m 29 d (Li). 
Weiland 1199 (1330) Ch. 
Weilond 13th Wendover (s.a. 914). 
Weylaund’ 1281 QW, 1285 Ipm (Li). 
Wailand 1394 Cl, -e 1399 Cl. 
Weland 13th (1333) Ch, 1218 For Ch 11, 1 (Ru) ;_ 1228 (E 1) For Ch 12, 
t (Le) ; 1230 Cl (Li), 1247 Ass 614 b m 37 d (Np) ; 1252 Ipm, 1268 
Pat (Np), 1275 RH, 1297, 1308, 1435 Pat (Li). 
Weland’ 1218, 1269 For (S) (Ru). Welande 1218 For Ch 11, 1 (Le) ; 
1275 RH. Welaund’ 1281 QW. 
Welond’ 1227 Cl. Welond 1247 Ass 614 b m 37 (Np) ; 1276 RH, 1282, 
1298 Ipm, 1332 Pat. 
(Weston super) Wylond 1377 BM. Wylland 1505 AD iii. 
Weland(e), Wiland, Wyland c. 1540 L. 
Weland, Welland 1576 S. Welland, Wyland(e), Wiland 1577 H. 
Late forged charters, preserved in a 16th-cent. MS and relating to 
Peterborough, have the following forms : Weeland 716, Weland 833, 
851, 868, 948, 966 BCS 135, 409, 461, 521, 872, 1178; Wedeland 851 
BCS 461. 
OE Weolud might be Wéolud or Weéolud, but é0 is probably correct, 
for we should really expect weo- to have become wu- or wo-. Also 
later forms such as Weeland and Wyland suggest a long OE vowel. 
The common post-Conquest forms with e7, ey or even az are to be 
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compared with similar forms of TEEs. They are due to AN substi- 
tution or sound-development. The forms are most common in early 
post-Conquest sources ; from about 1200 the regular English form 
with e prevails. 

The remarkable change from OE Wéolud to ME Weland &c. is 
most easily understood if we assume it to have taken place when the 
name was taken over by Scandinavians. OE river-names with the 
participial ending -and are unknown, while there are many Scandi- 
navian names of the type. We may thus suppose that late OE 
Weolod or even *Weolad was made by a kind of folk-etymology into 
Weland, or really Scand *Vélandi, which may have been understood 
to mean ‘ the treacherous one’. Welund Flor is probably a modifica- 
tion of a form Welud in the source used. 

The etymology of a name such as OE Wéolud must be guesswork. 
The name is obviously pre-English. No similar name has been met 
with in British. Weo- is presumably due to contraction, and one 
might think of an element *u7so-, related to Visura &c. (v. WEAR). 
The second element might then be referred to Celtic */uta ‘ mud’ 
(Olr loth). But this does not seem particularly satisfactory. Wéeo- 
might also be Celtic *wésu- ‘ good’ (OIr flu ‘ worthy’, W gwivw “ dig- 
nus’, OBret wuiu-, Bret gwiou ‘ gay’). ‘The second element might 
be related to the base Joud- in Olr liaid- ‘ move’, imbluad- ‘ move’, 
by the side of which are Olr esslu- ‘escape’, luath ‘swift’.1 ‘The words 
are related to Skr plavaté ‘to swim’, Gk wAéw, Lat pluit, OE fléotan 
‘to flow’. The root, which means ‘to flow’ and the like, would form a 
very suitable starting-point for a word meaning ‘a stream’ or the like. 
The base */oud- would give W *ludd. The weak point is of course that 
it has not, so far as I know, been evidenced in British, but it is not too 
bold to assume that a base so widely distributed and well evidenced 
in Goidelic once belonged also to the British vocabulary. If this 
suggestion be right, the name Wéolud would be a laudatory one. 


Wellow W, Ha 
An old name of the Blackwater, which runs 7 m. through East and 
West Wellow to the Test near Nursling. 
(on) Welewe 672 (12th) BCS 27 ; (on) Welewe 826 (12th) ib. 391 ; 932 
(12th) ib. 690 ; 948 ib. 862 ; 948 (12th) ib. 863 ; 997 (12th) KCD 608. 
WELLOw (villages) : (zt) Welewe 880-5 (c. 1020) BCS 553 ; (xt) Welowe 
93r(c- 1225) BCS 676 ; Weleve 1086 DB (Ha) ; Welewe 1246 Ipm, 1251 
ii. 
Wellow So 
The old name of the stream which joins the Cam Brook to form 
Midford Brook, an affluent of the Avon S of Bath. The stream rises 
« Pedersen, §§ 53, 770, Walde W ii, 94 f. 
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near Chilcompton and Stone Easton and flows 10 m. past Wellow 


and Welton. 

Weluue, Welwe, vadum Welwe 766 (copy) BCS 200 (Wells Reg). 

WELLOW (vil.) : (on) Weleweheia 984 (c. 1200) KCD 643 ; Weleuue (Vue- 
luue) hd 1084 Exon ; Wellewe 1233 FF; Welwe 1243 Ass; Welewe 
(hd) 1274, Welowe, Welewe (hd) 1276 RH ; Luttleton juxta Welewe 
n324 PE. 

WELTON : Welweton’ 1220 Cl; -tone 1326 Ipm; Welveton’ 1228 Cl; 
Weleweton 1280 QW. 

WELLOWSTOCK : Welewestoc 984 (c. 1200) KCD 643. 


Both the streams formerly called Wellow are characterized by a 
very winding course, and derivation of the name from the root 
*yelu- “to wind, to turn’ in Ir fillim ‘ flecto’’, Lat volvo, Gk edvw, 
Goth walwjan, OE wealwian, Engl wallow is very probable. To this 
root belong Welsh gwelzw ‘ pale, pale blue’, Bret gibglid ‘ qui se dit 
du lait qui commence 4 aigrir et prend une couleur bleuatre, bleu 
pale ’. As has been shown by Professor E. Lidén, Mélanges Vising, 
pp. 378 ff., the meaning ‘ pale blue’ has developed out of that of 
“turning ’; pale-blue milk is really milk that has turned. There must 
thus have existed a British participial adjective *weluo- ‘ that has 
turned’ or perhaps rather ‘turning’, from which Wellow may be con- 
fidently derived. Yet it is possible that the Ha Wellow really means 
“the pale-blue stream’. At West Wellow the stream has greyish or 
bluish white water. Against the sense suggested tells to some extent 
the present name BiackwatTerR. Possibly Black- is in reality OE 
blac ‘ pale, livid ’, with early shortening of the vowel. Or Black- may 
mean ‘ dirty’; this suits the lower Blackwater. For the So Wellow 
a meaning ‘ pale(-blue)’ does not seem appropriate. 


Welney Ca, Nf 
Welney and Out-, Upwell are situated at some distance from each 
other on Old Croft River, which must once have been called Well. 
It is possible that this river continued past Wisbech and to the sea 
along the course of what is now the Nene. 
aqua de Welle 1250 Ass 562 m 21 d ; 1257 ib. 568 m 12; ripa de Welle 
1268-9 ib. 569 a m 29. 
Welney 1608 BM. . 
Wallenhee 1662 Dugdale, Hist of Imbanking (‘ had been wont to run 
towards the Sea’). 
OE wella ‘ariver,stream’. By the side of Wella was evidently used 
an extended form Wellan-éa, whence Welney. 
Identical with Welney is very likely in reality WELLSTREAM, often 
mentioned in early records : Wellestream 1077 (1444) Lewes f 10 (in 
boundaries of Walton ; probably West Walton on the lower Nene) ; 
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Wellestrem c. 1235 Wendover ; n.d. Bridl 359 ; 1302, 1358 Pat. The 
name seems to be a compound of Wella (in Welney) and stream. 


Wendover Bk 
Wendover very likely took its name from ‘its clear chalk stream ’ 
(cf. IPN i, 25, Times Lit Suppl 31-7-24). 

WENDOVER (t.): (zt) Weendofron 965-71 (12th) BCS 1174; Wendovre 

1086 DB. 

The elements of the name are evidently the adjective corresponding 
to Welsh gwyn ‘white; blessed; happy’ and the Brit *dubro- 
‘water, stream ’ dealt with under Dover (Dore &c.). ‘The vowel e 
of the first element presumably represents the obscure vowel 
developed from earlier 7in Welsh ; cf. LEADON. ‘The second element 
shows the plural form pointed out under ANDOVER ; see also Intro- 
duction, p. Ixxxiii. As there is no trace of the use of Wendover 
as a stream-name in English sources, it is quite possible that the 
village-name is to be looked upon as an adoption of a British place- 
name, plural in form and derived from the name of the stream. 


Wenferth Wo 
An old name of the stream that falls into the Stour near Broadwaters 
N of Kidderminster. Wannerton farm is on the stream. 
(on) Wenferd, (ondlong) Wenferp 866 BCS 513 ; (on, ondlang) Wenferd 
866 (11th) BCS 514. 
WANNERTON : Wenuertun 1086 DB ; Wenfertone 1275 Subs (PNWo). 


See SINTFERTH, where the difficult second element is discussed. The 
first element is perhaps W gwyn ‘ white, happy’. Cf., however, also 
WENT, where another possible source is mentioned. 


Wenning Y, La [wenin] 
Runs from near Clapham to the Lune near Hornby (14 m.). Wen- 
nington is on the river, while Old Wennington is on the Greeta. 


Wenninga c. 1175 Furness ii. Weningga c. 1220 ib. 
Wennyng’ 1165~77 (1412) ib. ii. Wennyng c. 1220 ib. 
Wening 1235-55, 1240-60 (1268) Cockersand. 

Wenning 1240-60 (1268) ib. 3.1292 Ass 409 m 17. 

Wennigh 1245-68 Cockersand. Whenyg’ 1307 Y Inq iv. 
Wenney, Wenny 1577 H. 


WENNINGTON : Wennigetun, Wininctune 1086 DB ; Wenington 1212 La 
Ing ; Wenigton 1227 Ch, 1271 Ass. 
OLD WENNINGTON : Old Wenigion 1227 Ch. 
See the discussion of the name in PNLa, where the particular diffi- 
culties attached to the etymology are pointed out. If we could 
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suggest an etymology without considering the name Wennington, I 
would propose an old river-name Wenning derived from OE wann 

dark *. “The dark river’ would be a suitable name. If so, Wen- 
nington contains the river-name. But the fact that Old Wennington 
is not on the Wenning may suggest that Wennington means ‘ the 
tun of the Wenningas ’, in which case Wenning may be an indepen- 
dent formation from the personal name Wenna or, less probably, 
a back-formation. I am now inclined to believe that Wenning is 
derived from OE wann. 


Wensum. See Wantsum. 


Went Y (WR) 


Rises near Nostell and falls into the Don SE of Snaith (16 m.). On 
it was formerly a village Went, perhaps identical with the present 
Wentbridge. 

Weneta 1159-60 (14th) Selby. 

Wenet c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, c. 1540 L. 

Went early 13th (13th) Pont, 1276 RH, 1327 Ipm, n.d. Y Deeds i, 9; 
1331, 1435, 1498 Pat, 1577S, H. 

Wente 1279 Ass 1057 mg; c¢. 1540 L. 

WENT (vil.) : Wenet 1177-c. 1185 Y Ch 1509 ; 13th Kirkstall, 1235 (13th) 
Pont ; Went 13th (copy) Pont, 14th Kirkstall; Wenth’ c. 1210 (13th) 
Pont ; mol. de Vent c. 1200 (13th) ib. 

WENTBRIDGE (h.): Ponte de Wenet 1190-c. 1210 (copy) Y Ch 1642 ; 
pontem de Wenet c. 1200 (13th) Kirkstall ; Wentbrig 1360 Ipm. 

Weneteshil (perhaps in Badsworth, near the Went) 1180-1200 (13th) 
Y Ch 1647. 

Went is a very difficult name. I do not think it can be derived from 
Brit *uindo- (W gwyn) ‘ white’. We should expect to find the d 
preserved. There are some Welsh names of streams containing an 
element Gwen-, which can hardly be from W gwen, the fem of gwyn, 
because the second element is not feminine, as GWENDRAETH Carm 
(Wendraith 1191 Gir), GweNDDwR.t The element may possibly 
belong to W gwen ‘a smile’, gwenu ‘to smile’, a group of words 
related to Lat Venus, OE wynn ‘ delight’ &c. It is possible that 
Went is derived with the suffix -eto or -étion from this wen-. A meaning 
‘pleasant brook’ would be very suitable for this stream with its 
clear water. 


Were W 
Rises NW of Warminster and runs through the town to the Wiley 
at Bishopstrow. 


: The difficulty of deriving Gwen- in these names from gzyn was pointed out to me 
by Professor Glyn Davies. 
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WARMINSTER : Worgemynster 901-24 BCS 591; ? Worime (Worim, 
Wori) Hildebrand (coins of A&thelred, Cnut and Harold 1); Guer- 
minstre 1086 DB ; Werminister c. 1115, Weremenestr. 1222 (13th) Os- 
mund ; Wermenistra 1159 P. 
The possibility that OE Worime &c. may be identified with War- 
minster was pointed out to me by Professor Stenton. Worime must 
then be an abbreviation for Worim(ynstr)e. ‘These forms support 
the OE Worgemynster, and show that the vowel of the first syllable 
was o. The later Were- is doubtless analogous to the e in ME 
Wednesday, Wednesbury, Wreken &c. for OE Wodnes-, Wrocen. A 
change o>e has taken place after w and wr, though a definite rule 
for it cannot at present be formulated. It is certainly possible that 
the base was *Weorg-, which became alternatively Worge- and 
Werge-. 

For astream-name in the district where the Were runs British origin 
may be assumed, even though the stream is so small as the Were. 
The only suggestion I can make, if British origin is to be assumed, 
however, is derivation from MW gwery ‘active’ (=OBret guerg) ; cf. 
Gaul vergobretus ‘a chief magistrate’. But this would be rather a 
high-sounding name for the little brook. A more probable etymology 
is suggested by OE worian ‘ to wander about, to ramble ; to fluctuate ; 
to totter’. A related word is OE wérig ‘ weary ’, corresponding to 
OSax worig ‘ weary ’, OHG wuorag ‘ drunk’. There may have been 
by the side of OE wérig an adj *worig (from *wdrag-), which agreed 
more nearly in meaning with worian and meant ‘ rambling ’. Such a 
name would suit the case formally, for supposing the stream to have 
been called *Worig, the genitive would have been *Wor(i)ge, which 
would explain both OE Worge- and Wori- at once. Cf. also WoRF 
Sa, which may be a related name. 


Western Wella Brook D 
An affluent of the upper Avon. 

Westerewalbroke 1240 For (Ep Reg). 

Huttere Welebroc 1233-8 Buckfast xxxiii. 

ulterior’ Wellebroke, Welbrokesfet, Wellebrokfet 1240 For (Ep Reg) ; 

Welbrokefote 1557 Oliver Mon 378. Wellabroke 1797 Polwhele. 

The variation in the early forms renders it doubtful if this is an 
original Wealabroc or has as first element OE wella ‘ well, stream ’. 
OE Wealas goes back to a base *Walh-, from which might develop 
two forms, one with short, one with long ea: Wealas, Wéalas. An 
original Weéalabroc would perhaps best explain the variation of forms. 
Only it is curious that Wallabrook presupposes the form with short 
ea. Possibly the different development may be due to a need for 
differentiation between the names. 
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Wey Ha, Sr 


Rises near Alton and flows 35 m. to the Thames at Weybridge. 

(endlonge) Wate, Waiemupe a 675 (13th) BCS 34; c. 890 (13th) ib. 563; 
Wate 675 (13th) ib. 39. 

(on, andlang) Wegan 956 (c. 1225) BCS gss. 

Wate 1190-3 P, c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. 

Waye 1225 Cl, 1241 Ass 867 m 18; 1270, 1300 For (S), 1279 QW, 
1300 Cl. 

Way 1235-6 Ass 865 m 4 d. 

Wey 1235 Cl, 1586 Camden; le Wey 1548 Pat; le Weymouth 1505 Pat. 

Wete, Wate 1577, 1586 H. 

WEYBRIDGE (town) : Waigebrugge a 675 (13th) BCS 34; Weibrugge 675 
(13th) ib. 39 ; Weybrigga 1062 (13th) KCD 812; Webrvge, Webrige 
1086 DB. ; 

Wey Do 


Rises about Upway and flows 6 m. past Broadway to the Channel 
at Weymouth. 

Waye 1244 Ass 201 m 3 ; 1288 Ass 215 m 11. 

Weye 1367 Pat. 

Way or Wile c. 1540 L. Wey 1586 Camden go. 

BROADWAY, UPWAY: Waza 1086 Exon; Wai, Waia 1086 DB; Waie 
1202, 1210 FF; Waye, Bradewaye, Wayhoniton’ 1288 Ass 215 
mili: 

WEYMOUTH : Wai-, Waymoupe 939 (copy) BCS 738; Weymuthe 1258 
Pat ; Waymue, Weymuth 1275 RH ; Waymue 1288 Ass 215. 

Wye Db 


Rises N of Buxton and runs through Chee Dale and Wye Dale to 
the Derwent at Rowsley (20 m.). 
Wey 1235 Ch. Weye 1285 DbAS xv, 69; 1286 Rutland iv, 41. 
flumen Weya, vocata le Holywelle 15th W Worc 357. 
Wye, Wy 15th W Worc 357 ; le Wye 1522 DbAS xv, 39. 
Wye c. 1540 L, 1577 S, H. Wie 1586 H. 
Wye, W Gwy Wales, He 
The Wye rises on Plynlimon Fawr in Montgomery and flows through 
Radnor, Brecknock, Hereford and Monmouth to the Severn S of 
Chepstow (130 m.). 
I. Welsh and quasi-Welsh forms : 
Guoy (var. Guot, Goy) c. 800 (11th) HB ars. 
Gui c. 1150 LL 41 et passim. 
Guy c. 1150 LL 43 et passim ; (12th) BB 47, 51. ade 
Guy, (lenated) Wy (12th) BB 47 ; (13th) WB Mab, (c. 1275) Taliesin, 
(c. 1400) RB Mab ; Wy 15th LL 337 et passim. 
t It looks as if Colride 909 BCS 627 (in bounds of Farnham) is an alternative name 
of the Upper Wey. The name is preserved in COLDREY Ha (near Bentley on the 
Wey) 
Ge2 
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Goe c. 1400 Rep ii, 942 (copy of older MS). 

Guat c. 1150 LL 32. 

Guaia Hy 2 Mon vi, 1041. Gwaia 13th RBE 762; post 1251 
Rep tl, 940. 

II. English forms : 

(on) Wage 956 (c. 1200) BCS 928 ; Waegemupan 956 (c. 1200) ib. 927. 

(neah pre 4) Wage c. 1025 Saints 11 (Wége MS C). 

Wege a 1085 (12th) Saints 12. Weage a 1118 (12th) Flor. 

Vaga 1191 (c. 1200) Gir vi, 33 (var.) ; lumen Vagense ib. 20. 

Waia 1086 DB, c. 1125 W Malm GR 148; 1150-60, a 1210 BM, 
1190 P, 1191 (e. 1200) Gir vi, 21 et passim; 1200 Ch, c. 1200 
(c. 1260) Gervase, 1232 (1327) Mon v, 556 ; 1266 Pat. 

Wate 1086 DB, c. 1150-60 Facs Ch, c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase. 

Waya 1066-87 (13th) Glouc ii, 186 et passim ; 1150-4, 1277 Hereford, 
1221 Pat, 1228 Cl, 1232 (1327) Ch, 1241 Abbr, 1254 Misc, 1267 Pat, 
£330 BM, 1337 Cl1333.1412:A 0 vi. 

Waye 1227 Ch, 1230 P, 1256 Ass 300 Cm 26d; 1283 Pat, Hy 3 BM, 
13th AD iii, 1307 Ch, 1314 Ipm, 1330 Misc. Way 1307 Ch. 

Wayha 1241 Abbr, 1266 Pat. 

We3e, (ouer) Wezen 1205 (c. 1225) Layamon 29940 ff. 

Weye 1200 Ch, 1221 Hereford, 1292 Ass 303 m 49 ; c. 1300 Rob Gl 
2859, 11613, (: heye ‘ high ’) 5573 ; 1338 Rob Br 8304, (: eye “ awe ’) 
LSAA0\s 130lwi324) bat, 1322,.10324.CL 

Weya 1296 Ipm, 1341 Cl. Weie 1315 Misc. Weta 1523 AD v. 

(Wilton upon) Wee 1370, 1371 Cl. 

Wye 15th W Worc, c. 1540 L., 1577 5S. 

Wya 1505 Marden. Wy c. 1540 L. 

Guy, Wy(e) 1577, Guie, Wie 1586 H. 

WYEBRIDGE STREET (Hereford): Weyebruggestrete 1355, Wyebruggestrete 

1402 AD iii, 293, 205. 

WYEFIELD (Hereford): Wyefeld 1402, Wyfeld 1449 AD iii, 293, 295. 
wyes woop (Trelleck, Monm; W of the Wye): Weyeswode 1307 Ch. 
The substantial identity of the names Wey and Wye is not to be 
doubted. No other certain examples of the name have been found. 
Wye Bk is a late back-formation ; see the name in its alphabetical 
place. Wyre K has been held by Forster to be an old name of 
the Stour, but there is no reason whatever to take it to be an old river- 
name. A place in Farnham (Sr) called WEYBOURNE took its name from 
a stream, recorded as Weyeborn’ 1300 For Ch 12, 10, but the stream 
no doubt fell into the Wey and was named from it. Wey Brook Ha, 
a tributary of Bow Brook, has only been found 1754 Pococke (Wey- 
brook), and there is hardly sufficient reason to take Wey- to be an 
old stream-name. According to VHHa iv, 158, the stream is known 

locally as the ‘ Sher’ (after Sherborne St John). 
The OE form of Wey (Sr) seems to have been Wage, obl Wegan, 
to judge by Wegan 956. ‘The Wye (He) was OE *Weg, obl -e ; 
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weak inflexion is not recorded. The Wey (Do) and the Wye (Db) 
are not in sufficiently early or trustworthy sources for it to be possible 
to determine the OE form. The quantity of the vowel is not certain. 
Long @ is to some extent indicated by an OE accent for the Wye, He. 
Robert of Gloucester’s rhyme Weye: heye ‘ high’ is not decisive, as 
he has also Norpweye: heye. The quantity may have been different 
in different names. 

The sound-development of Wey (Sr, Do) gives rise to no dis- 
cussion. It is not so easy to say how Wye is to be explained. In early 
ME sources the regular forms are Waye, Weye. Wye turns up in 
late ME times. Férster, Ablaut, p. 69, suggests that Wie developed 
from an Anglian side-form Wég-. But a paradigm Weg, obl -e would 
not account for Wye, and Forster has to assume analogical weak 
inflexion or influence from weg (=wé&g) to explain the development. 
In view of the late appearance of the form Wye I am more inclined to 
believe that it is due to influence from the Welsh form. It is true 
Welsh Gwy (lenated Wy) is pronounced with [ui], but Engl [wi-] 
may have been substituted for that. Or the Welsh form may have 
influenced the English spelling, and the pronunciation [wi-] is due 
to the written form. ‘The corresponding change from Wey to Wye 
in the case of the Db Wye may be due to influence from the better 
known He Wye, but in the absence of OE forms the name is difficult 
to judge. 

On the various British forms of the name Wye I may refer to my 
article in Anglia-Beiblatt xxxvi, 280 ff. Guoy HB is an earlier form 
of Gwy, and Guaia, Gwaia are modifications of Waza, a Latinized 
form of Engl Waye. The isolated Guat LL 32 is hardly to be im- 
plicitly trusted. 

It has been usual to derive Wey, Wye from a base weis-, found in 
W gwyar ‘blood’ &c. Gwy has generally been held to be identical 
with W gwy ‘ water’, which is given by dictionaries and even by 
Pedersen, but which turns out to be probably a ghost-word. Forster, 
l.c., still assumes wers- as the base of W Gwy, but takes the OE Weg 
to represent a different ablaut, wais-. I do not think that is right, and 
I refer to my objections in the paper quoted. I cannot believe that 
Gwy and OE Weg represent different ablaut grades, nor do I think 
OE Weg can be explained from a Brit wais-. My own suggestion 
that the common base is *Uisa seems to me preferable, but I am 
not sure that is the right solution either. 

If W gwy is non-existent, there is really no longer any definite 
reason to derive the name from the root ueis-. I have long suspected 
that we have to start from a base ending in -g, and I now find that 
Baudis (§ 57) takes it to be *wegio- or *uogio-. Against wegio- it may be 
pointed out that Lat /egion- has given W -/eon or -lion, and the Welsh 
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river-name Exy (lei LL) can hardly be separated from OBret 
Elegium (now W’ELLf). But egi after w might have developed differ- 
ently from eg? after /, At any rate a base *Uogio- or *Uogia may give 
a possible way of combining Gwy and OE Weg. ‘The element 
-abwy in Welsh personal names such as Gwern-, Funabwy seems to be 
identical with Gaul Adbogius. So W Gwy may be derived from 
*Uogio- or *Uogia. The o ought to be umlauted to e at an early 
period, and from an early OW form *Weg (with palatalized g) we 
should get straight to the OE form ; only we should have to assume 
that OE & was substituted for e (cf. AXE). 

If this is right, the name would belong to the well-known root 
uegh- in Lat veho, Skr vdhati ‘ carries’, OE wegan, W amwain, 
arwain ‘carry’ &c. The ablaut 0 is found in Gk dyos ‘ wagon’, 
OE wegn &c. The meaning of the name would be the general one 
of ‘ running water ’ or the like. 


Wharfe Y (WR) > 


Rises in the fells on the Westmorland border and falls into the Ouse 
near Cawood (60 m.). 


Weorf 963 (14th) BCS 1112, 1352 (1112 really ye orf). 

Werf 1158 (14th) Selby 1, 28; 1190-1208 Y Ch 60; J Ass 1053 m4; 
n.d. (15th) Fount 162 ; c. 1200 (13th) Kirkstall, 1275 (c. 1300) Malm, 
1310 Ch. Werf’ J Ass 1053 m 4d; 1293 Ass 1098 m 48 (also Werff, 
Werff ib. m 6 d, 12 d). 

Werue 1268 Ass 1051 m 1 ; 1279 Ass 1057 m 4. 

Werfe 1271 (14th) Percy. Werehf 1310 Ch. ; 

Uuarf c. 1150-60 BM. Warf (15th) Fount 87 ; c. 1540 L. 

Hwerf 1170-89 (1206) Y Ch 1854; c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, a 1200 
Symeon 134. 

Wherf 1150-60 BM ; 1163-c. 1170 Y Ch 545 (Dodsw MS) ; 13th (14th) 
Percy,1226 FF; nd. (15th) Fount#s79, 435 ; 1231eaiss tosqemaer 
1268. Ass 1osTpms7-d* 61270 Ass. 1057 m6 dis 1305 Pat aa5cer 
Wherf? 1271 (14th) Percy, 1311 (14th) Selby ii, 343. Wherff 1293 
Ass 1098 m 15. 

Kuuerfe c, 1200 (13th) Kirkstall. 

Ouerff 1362 Works ii, 298 ; Neuton upon Querff 1268 Ipm. 

Querf 1279 Ass 1057 m 16d; Kyrkeby super OQuerf 1317, 1342 BM. 

OQuwerf 13th (14th) Percy, 1334 Pat. 

Wherfe 1311 Pat, 1586 Camden. 

Querfe 1314 Pat. Querffe 1362 Works ii, 297; 1400 Cl. 

Wharf 1355 Cl. Wharfe 1577S, 1586 Camden.  Quarth 1557 FF. 

WHARFEDALE : Hwerverdale a 1200 Symeon 134 ; Werverdal’ 1204 Ch ; 
Werfedall, Qwerfdall 1320, Querfildale 1318, Querledalle 1366, Querl- 
dale, Querdale 1401 Calv. . i 

WHARFMIN (the mouth of the Wharfe) : Owefesmyn, Ouerfmyn, Querfes- 
mynne, Querfmynne 1362 Works ii, 296 ff. (printed -myu, -myuue). 
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The OE forms, which are preserved in poor MSS, it is true, point to 
OE Weorf as the early form. There is no reason why original Hweorf 
should have been made into Weorf. If so, we may uphold the old 
identification of Verbeia in a Roman inscription at Ilkley with the 
river, and take Verbeia to be the tutelary saint of the Wharfe (Haver- 
field, Roman Occupation, 248). The name may then be identified 
with Worr W. ME Warf &c. may be explained as due to the OE 
change eo>ea (cf. WARREN Burn). Later, when the Scandinavians 
learnt to know the name, they associated it with the ON adj hverfr 
‘winding ’ and modified the name into Hverf. That this was the 
Scandinavian name is shown by the form Hwerverdale for Wharfe- 
dale, which contains the Scand genitive-form Hverfar. As the river 
is very winding, the association with hverfr is exceedingly natural. 
The name meant ‘ the winding one’ from the first. It is derived 
from the base *yerb- ‘to turn, twist’ found in Germanic werpan 
(OE weorpan &c.), Lat verbena, Gk papwos, Lith wirbas ‘arod’. The 
stem is not found with certainty in Celtic, as the meaning of Verbeia 
is, of course, not certain. A stem werb- occurs in Gaulish names, and 
it may belong here. Verban(n)os is the old name of Lago Maggiore, 
which is a very crooked lake and may well have been named from 
the fact. There are also Verbacius, Verbigenus &c. (Holder). 


Whass We 

A lost name of a stream at Bampton, perhaps Hawes Water Beck, 
which empties Hawes Water into the Lowther. 

Quasse 1278 Ass 981 m 19 ; Qwasse 1278 ib. 982 m 29. 

Clearly a derivative either of OE hwess ‘sharp’ or of OScand hvass the 
same, but also ‘energetic, quick’. Scandinavian origin is preferable, 
because the Scand hvass is used in senses that explain a stream- 
name better than that of the OE word. Norw kvassaa means ‘ part 
of astream with a narrow and swift current’. Kvassaaen, Kvassdalen, 
Kvessaa and other names in Norway are formed from the word (NE). 


Wheelock Ch 
Rises N of Tunstall, on the east border of the county and runs 14 m. 
to the Dane near Middlewich. Wheelock vil. is high upstream. 
Owelok 1321 AD v. ; 
(a mill dam in) Whelok 1440 BM (perhaps the vil.). 
Whelok 1577 5. Whelocke 1577, 1586 H. 
Whelekstrete (in Middlewich) 1377 AD iv. 
WHEELOCK (vil.) : Hoiloch 1086 DB ; Welok 13th BM ; Whelok (p) 1304 
Chamb ; (mill of) Quelok 1316 AD iv. 
The base seems to be an early ME *Hweéloc or *Hwiloc. Derivation 
from OE hwéol ‘ wheel’ is hardly to be thought of, though the name 
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WueeL Brook occurs ; the ending -ock would be difficult to explain. 
Probably -ock represents the British ending found in Camboc, Crumboc 
&c. (see Cam Beck, CrumMock). ‘The most prominent character- 
istic of the stream is its very winding course. ‘This suggests 
derivation from the root *suel- ‘ to turn’ found in W chwel ‘ turn, 
course ’, chwyl ‘turn, rotation, course’, MBret hoel in a-hoel ‘ at 
least’, Co whel, wheyl ‘work’, OIr sel, Ir seal ‘ while’, OIr dessel 
‘right ’, tuathbil ‘left’. Evans actually gives an adjective chwelog 
‘ having turns ’. The English form would perhaps be best explained 
from a base with a short 7 (cf. W chwyl), which was lengthened in the 
open syllable. DB’s Hoiloch perhaps supports this suggestion. 

A similar name is Chwilogen 1198 (14th) Mon vy, 672 (in Wales). 
This belongs to chwil ‘ whirling ’, which has long 7. 


Whimple D 
Whimple, the name of a place on a tributary of the Clyst, is very 
likely an old stream-name. 

WHIMPLE (pl.): Winpla 1086 Exon ; Winple 1086 DB ; Wimpoll 1218 
Pat ; Winpol, Wimpol, Wimple 1235 Ass (G); Wympol 1296 FF. 
Suthwymple 1242-3 Fees 777. 

In favour of an original stream-name tells strongly Bysouthewympel 
(p) 1333 Subs (G), an earlier form of S Whimple. This means 
“south of the Whimple’. Whimple seems to be a compound of 
Co gwyn ‘ white’ &c. and poll‘ a pool’ &c. Cf. WHIMPLE, the name 
of a place near the ‘Tamar E of Albaston, Co: Wynpol 1341, Wympol 
1361 (G). ‘This, however, is hardly a stream-name. — 


Whipling Nt 
A small affluent of the Smite, which it joins at Whatton. 
Viplin c. 1140 (c. 1300) Harl 3759 m 29 (Stenton). 

I suppose the name is a derivative of ME whippen ‘to move briskly, 
to slip ’ (13th). As -ding is a common derivative suffix from OE times 
(as OF déorling, hyrling, yréling, later stripling &c.), the name may 
be taken to have been formed directly from whippen. The stream is 
not swift, where I have seen it, but it runs in a deep channel and may 
have been swifter formerly. Besides it is impossible to say what 


may have been the exact meaning of the verb whip at the time when 
the name arose. 


Whit Beck Cu 


A tributary of the Cocker at Lorton. A swift mountain stream with 
many cascades and rapids, in which the water is white with foam. 


Clearly ‘ the white beck’. The same is no doubt the meaning of the 
next two names. 
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Whit Beck Cu 
A tributary of the Glenderaterra. A mountain stream. 

Withebeck 1221 CWNS xxi, 165. 
Wheat Beck Y (NR) 
A tributary of the Rye (Arden). 

Witebec 12th Rutland iv, 75. 

Cf, also WHITBECK Cu, a vil. SW of Broughton, on a stream. 
The names WHITBOURNE He, WuHITBURN Du, which denote villages, 
are old stream-names, which may have the same meaning, though a 
pers. n. Hwita is also possible. Cf. Bannister and Mawer (PNNb). 


Whitewater Ha, Berks 


A tributary of the Blackwater. The name refers to the milky colour 
of the water. On Whitewater, an alternative name of Tory Brook 
(D), see ‘TorripcE. A WHITEWATER is also a tributary of the Maun, 
Nt. WHITEWATER DasH, a cataract stream that runs to Bassen- 
thwaite (Cu), was clearly named from the same characteristics as the 
Whit Beck. It is Whitewater Dask 1777 N & B ii, 93. 


Whitwell Burn Du 
A subtributary of the Wear near Shincliffe. 

Whytwellborne 1459 PNNb. 
This may mean ‘ white stream’ or ‘Hwita’s stream’. The same 
uncertainty applies to the numerous place-names WHITWELL and 
WHITEWELL, some of which may also have as second element well ‘a 
well, spring ’. 


Whitsun Brook Wo 
Runs 6 m. from Sheriff’s Lench to Piddle Brook 5S of Naunton Beau- 
champ. 
Wixena broc 972 (c. 1050) BCS 1282 (p. 587). 
Wyxebroke 1280 For (PNWo). 
Wixena is the gen (plur) of the tribal name Wixan found in Trib Hid 
(East-, Westwixna). The similarity of Wixena- in the present name 
to the tribal name is pointed out by McClure, p.220. It is improbable, 
of course, that the Wixan were originally settled in the district of 
Whitsun Brook, but a portion of the tribe may have migrated there. 
No satisfactory etymology of the tribal name has been given. 


Cf. WISKE. 
Wid Ess. See Writtle. 


Wiley or Wylye W [waili] 
Rises at Maiden Bradley and flows past the Deverills, Wylye and 
Wilton to the Nadder below Wilton (22 m.). ‘The upper part is 
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DEVERILL. The name Wiley has sometimes been applied to the 
Nadder below its junction with the Wiley. In the charter of 688 
quoted below is mentioned ‘the place where the rivers Aven and 
Wileo meet ’. 

Wileo 688 (12th) BCS 7o. 

Guilou 894 Asser. (fluminis) Guilonis a 1235 Wendover. 

Wilig 688 (c. 1300) Malm i, 285 ; (andlang, on) Wilig go1 (12th) BCS 
595 3943 (13th) ib. 783 ; 957 (13th) ib. 992 ; 968 (13th) ib. 1216 ; (ofer, 
on) Wilig 988 (13th) KCD 66s. 

Wilig step 940 (13th) BCS 757. 

(ofer, of) Wilig, (andlang) Wiliges 943 (13th) BCS 782. 

Wilt stream 1045 (13th) KCD 778. 

Wile (fluvium) 1125 (12th) W Malm GP 189. 

Wyly 1268 Ass 998 m 31 ; 1281 Ass 1001 m 33 ; 1330 Cl. 

Wilt 1279 For Ch 12, 2. Wily 1300 For E 225. 

Wile, Wyle, Wilton water c. 1540 L. 

Wily borne 1576 S, 1586 Camden. Wilugh 1577 H. 

WYLYE (vil.) : Biwilig, et Wilig got (12th) BCS 595 ; Wilig, be Wilig g40 
(13th) ib. 757; wt Wilig 977 (12th) KCD 611; et Wigh, (to) Wilig 
988 (12th) ib. 664 ; Wil 1086 DB. 

WILTON : Uuiltiin 838 BCS 421 ; Wiltun 854 ib. 469 ; Wiltun 891 (s.a. 
871) ASC (A) ; 894 Asser ; Wiltune 1086 DB. 

The normal OE form was evidently Wili, written Wilig. The geni- 
tive is once Wiliges, but otherwise the name is generally unchanged 
in the oblique forms. ‘The name is certainly not to be analysed as 
Wil-éa or Wil-ig, as suggested by Forster, Kelt Wortgut, p. 147, 
ZSIPh i, p. 3, though it is possible that this was done occasionally 
owing to popular etymology. ‘Thus Wileo BCS 70 (12th) is possibly 
a ME form developed from Wil-éa. 'The shorter form Wil- in 
Wiltun, Wilszetan may be explained as due to ellipsis of a supposed 
Wiléa, but this is not the only possible explanation. Wil- may be 
an elliptical form of Wii itself, or the loss of the vowel may be due 
to syncope in long forms such as Wil(1)tine, Wil(1)tinscir ; cf. 
Borowski, Lautdubletten, pp. 20 ff. Or it may be due to earlier 
adoption ; see Introduction, p. Ixxvii f. I do not think Wiley should be 
separated from W Guwilt. 

Most remarkable is Asser’s Guilou. This form and OE Wilig can- 
not be reconciled by starting from a Brit *Wilavia, as suggested by 
Bradley, Asser, p. 241. It is very doubtful if such a form would 
explain either the OE form or that of Asser. Brit *Wilawia, suggested 
by Forster, op. cit., might possibly explain Asser’s Guilou, though 
that is by no means certain (cf. WG, § 76). OE Wilig could 
only be derived from it if we assume a change due to popular ety- 
mology or the like, and it is difficult to see why a Brit *Wilow should 
have been made into OE Wilig. It seems to me that either we must 
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assume that there were two different derivatives from the same base 
in use for the river in the British language, or else it is Asser’s form 
that is in some way wrong. About 900 OW ou would probably have 
a pronunciation [oy] or even [oy]. It is perhaps not absolutely 
impossible that Guilou may be a substitution for an OE form. If 
the OE form Asser heard was the modification Wil-éa, gen -ie, he 
might conceivably have substituted W ow [ay] for OE ie. 

However, the exact explanation of Asser’s Guilou is not a matter of 
paramount importance. That Wiley is nearly related to W GwIL1 is 
assumed also by Forster. I am more inclined to believe that they 
are identical names. The name Gwili occurs twice in Wales. One 
Gwili falls into the 'T'ywi, one into the Loughor. The latter is Cam- 
guilt c. 1150 LL. ‘The Welsh names go back to a base *Ujilio- or 
*Uilia. Identity with WELLow! is thus out of the question. But 
related names are perhaps Vilia (now WILE) 1st cent. (Holder) and 
Wel (Germany): Wilena 849. The latter, however, is rather doubtful 
as to its etymology. 

The base of 7 in Gwili, Wiley must be Ar i or @ or é. The name 
might possibly be derived from the root *we/- to turn, which is found 
with various determinatives in most Aryan languages. But the simple 
root-form *uel- is not common, and the name cannot be referred to 
any definite Celtic word, if this suggestion is correct. It may be 
added, however, that a meaning ‘ the winding river’ would suit 
the Wiley and the Gwilis. 

I am more inclined to suggest another connexion. ‘There is an 
obsolete Welsh element gwil-, which occurs in various compounds 
and derivatives. The element is mostly used in expressions for ‘a 
mare ’, as gwil, gwilff, gwilog, gwilwst, further in gwilfrai ‘ yarrow ; 
badger’ and gwilhobain ‘to gallop’ (Anwyl). Pughe also gives 
gwili sb ‘ that is full of turns, or starts’, but that may be derived from 
the river-name Gwili. Pughe renders gwil in his characteristic way 
by ‘a partly turning off, or receding ; the act of taking care, or 
avoiding ’. In the words mentioned he generally renders gwil- by 
‘starts’. I should not wonder if this gzwz7/- is the element we have to 
assume in the river-names. he meaning assumed by Pughe may 
well be correct or nearly so. It may be ‘trick’ rather than just 
‘start’, at least originally. If so, gwil can be identified with ON vél 
‘a trick’, OE wil ‘wile’ and be related to the mythical name 
Weland and Lith vplius ‘ craft, guile’. The Germanic base is sup- 
posed by Noreen, Urg Lautlehre, to be *wéil-. If this is right, the 
river-name would mean ‘ the tricky one’. ‘The name might refer 
to the winding course of the rivers, or it may have some other mean- 


t On Loth’s suggestion that Velaviensis pagus (Brittany) and Asser’s Guilou are 
etymologically connected, see Gaidoz, RC vi, 116, 
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ing, which can only be guessed at ; one might think of ‘ river liable 
to sudden floods’ or the like. The Welsh Gwili (the trib. of the 
Loughor) is Camguili in the 12th century. This may mean simply 
‘the winding Gwili’, but cam may also have its sense of ‘ wrong, 
false’, as in camhyder ‘ false confidence ’, camfarn ‘ wrong judge- 
ment ’, 

If this suggestion is correct, the meaning of the name would not 
be far removed from that of the English word wily. 


Willett So 
An earlier name of Doniford Stream, which rises at Willett and flows 
7m. past Williton to the Bristol Channel E of Watchet. 

Willite (rivulus) 854 (12th) BCS 476. 

Williton becke 1577, 1586 H. 

WILLETT (pl.): Willet 1086 Exon, DB; Wellet 1238-58 Dunster ; 
Wellyt 1285 Ipm. 

WILLITON : Willettun 904 (12th) BCS 612; Willetona, Wiletona 1086 
Exon ; Willetone 1086 DB ; Wiliton 1273 Ipm ; Wyletone, Wylyngton’ 
(Wyliton’) hd 1288 Ass 759. 

This name probably contains OE will, -a, the WSax form of OE wiell, 
-a ‘a well, stream’. The second element would seem to have had 
long 7, at least if we may trust the form of 854, which is supported by 
later forms of Williton. I suggest that it is a derivative of OE géotan 
“to pour ’, an OE giete, late WSax gite, whose g fell away in the posi- 
tion between a consonant and 7. We may compare various words in 
Germanic languages, as OHG géz ‘ fluid’ (also in place-names, as 
Gozacha oth &c.), OHG giozo ‘running water’, Geta, GETH (Gete 
1167, Geth 1257 Witt), an arm of the Weser, Norw gjot, -a ‘a hollow’, 
Dan dial gyde ‘a narrow lane’ &c. The OE *gite may go back to 
*gaution- or *geution-. ‘The meaning would be ‘a stream’ or the 
like ; cf. also GuITING, which is formed from the same stem. The 
compound wl/-gite would be identical in meaning with OE wille- 
burne, which is rendered by B-T'‘ bubbling stream, running stream ’. 


Wimborne Do 
The old name of the Allen, which rises at Monkton Up Wimborne 
and flows 10 m. to the Stour at Wimborne Minster. 
Winburna 705 (12th) BCS 114; (on) Winburnan 946 (13th) ib. 818 ; 
1033 (12th) KCD 1318 ; (innan) Winburnan 956 (13th) BCS 958. 
aqua de Wymburn 1278 QW. 
aqua de Wymborn’ n.d. (1312) Christchurch i, 112 d. 
Winburn river c. 1540 L. Winburne 1586 Camden 94. 
WIMBORNE: Winburnan monasterio 894 Asser; Wainburnan mynstre 
c. 1025 Saints 19 ; Winburne, Obpe Winborna 1086 Exon ; Winborne, 
Winbvrne, Opewinburne 1086 DB. 
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The first element might represent a British name derived from the 
adjective *windo- ‘ white’ (W gwyn ‘ white ; blessed’). A name such 
as “ the white one’ would not be inappropriate to the stream, which 
has clear water and at least at Wimborne Minster rather a light- 
coloured bed. But names containing OE burna usually have an 
English first element. It is therefore preferable, in my opinion, to 
identify the first element with Goth vinja ‘ meadow, pasture ’, ON 
vin, OHG winne (and wunnia) the same. An OE winn ‘ meadow’ 
probably once existed, and very likely occurs in Heppon Nb (Hide- 
wine 1177 PNNb). A meaning ‘ meadow stream’ would also be 
appropriate in view of the flat meadows on the banks of the river. 
Cf. MepLock La. 


Wimene Nf 
This name is mentioned as that of a river at Wroxham. It can hardly 
be the Bure, as a piece of land is stated to be situated between 
Wroxham Bridge (clearly one over the Bure) and Wimene. Probably 
a tributary of the Bure is meant. 

Wymenhe, Wymene 1275 RH. 


Old river-names are so rarely found in Norfolk, that it seems worth 
while mentioning this one, in spite of the fact that it is difficult to 
locate the stream and to explain the name. The first element may be 
simply a personal name *Wima, possibly a pet form of names such 
as Wigmund and identical with OHG Wimo (F6). On the other hand 
there is a Gaulish Vimina, the source of LA VIsMEs (a tributary of 
the Bresle, France) and of WtUmme (a tributary of the Weser ; olim 
Wumna, Wummene, Wimma). See Holder and d’Arbois ii, 176 f. 


Windle Brook Sr 

A tributary of the Thames. Runs past Windlesham. 
Vindeles 1577, Windeles 1586 H. 

A back-formation from Windlesham. 


Windrush Gl, O 
Rises near Cutsdean and flows past Temple Guiting and Windrush 
to the Thames near Standlake (c. 30 m.). 
Uuenrisc, Uuenrisc 779 BCS 230. 
(on) Wenris, (in on da ea on) Wenric 949 (copy) BCS 882. 
(on) Weric, Wenrices, (on) Weenric 958 (c. 1225) BCS 1036. 
(6n) Wenrisc (Wenric), Wénricces 969 (12th) BCS 1230. 
(on, of) Wenric 1016 (14th) KCD 723 ; (on) Wenrtc (12th) ib. 1360 ; 
(innon) Wenric, (of) Wenric 1044 (12th) 1b. 775. 
(neah peere 4) Wenrisc c. 1025 Saints 11 ; Wenrise (var. Wearisc, Wearise, 
Yearnisc).a 1085 (12th) ib. 12. 
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Wenrich 1229 For Ch 11,1 31247 Ass 700m 7d.  Weneriche 1279 RH. 
Wenerych’ ? 1298 (c. 1400) Eynsham. Wynrith 1327 Ipm. 
Winruche c. 1540 L. : 

Wenrhis 1247 Ass 700 m 8. Wenrisse, Wenrasche 1279 RH. 
Wynderusch c. 1540 L. Windrushe 1574S. | Winrush 1577, 1586 H. 
WINDRUSH (vil.) : Wenric 1086 DB ; Wenriz 1206 Abbr ; Wenris, Wene- 

riche 1279 RH ; Wenrich 1360 Ipm. 


The forms -risc and -ric_are both well evidenced in OE records. It 
is true -risc is found earlier and in an original source, while -ric is only 
found in transcripts. But in later sources -rich is well evidenced by 
the side of -rish, and -ric cannot be simply a poor spelling for -risc. 
Clearly two forms of the name were in use for centuries. A change 
from -ric to -risc is easily explained, as the second element might have 
been associated with OE risc 1 ‘rush’, while the opposite change is not 
so easy to account for. This might tell in favour of the priority of -ric. 
But -risc should be taken as the older form. We have here a change of 
-sc to - (palatalized k or [tf]), which has an analogy in OE flé&c (léc) 
from flésc. It has often been held that fléc is a different word from 
fl&sc, but surely it is only a phonetic variant ; cf. NED, s.v. flesh. 

The second element of the name is probably identical with or 
related to OCelt *reisko-, found in EIr riasc ‘ morass’, Ir, Gael 
riasg ‘ moor, fen, morass with sedge ’, in the river-name Nant ruisc 
(Monm) LL; cf. Moresk Co (Moireis 1086 Exon, Moreis 1227 Cl, 
Moresc 1261 Ep Reg). In the unstressed second syllable -résc would 
easily become OE -vesc, -risc. ‘The word is apparently derived from 
the root rez- ‘to flow’. Its exact meaning in British is, of course, 
doubtful. The first element may be identical with W gwyn ‘ white, 
happy ’ or with the W gwen in GWENDRAETH &c. ; see WENT. 


Winfrod 


A stream-name of this form is presupposed by the following names: 


WINFRITH NEWBURGH Do (vil.on a stream that runs from Winfrith Hill to 
the Frome W of Wareham) : Winfroda 1086 Exon ; Winfrode 1086 
DB ; Winfrod’, Winfrot (hd), Winford’ (man.) 1212 Fees 89 ; Winfret’, 
Winifrat 1216 Cl; Wynefrod 1227 FF ; Wymfrode (hd), Wymfrod 1244 
Ass 201; Wynffrot 1268 Ass 202; Wynffrod ib.; Wainfrod, -ford 
1275 RH; Wyndfrod, Wynfrod 1280 Ass 206; Wynfryd, Wynfred 
1288 Ass 212. 

WYNFORD EAGLE Do (vil. on a stream that falls into the Frome NW of 
Dorchester) : ? Wenfrot 1086 DB; Winfrod 1273 Ipm; Wynford 
Aquile 1275 RH ; Wyndfred Egle 1308, Wynfred Egle 1310 Ipm. 


t A derivative of OE risc with the suffix -uc is the stream-name Rixuc 963 (11th) 
BCS 1106, which denoted a stream at Cotheridge and near Rushwick ; the latter 


name is very likely identical with Rixuc. On RusHwick and also on RusHock Wo 
see PNWo. 
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WINFORD So (vil. on a tributary of the Chew): (xt) Wunfrod c. 996 
(c. 1200) KCD 694; Wenfrod 1086 Exon ; Wenfre 1086 DB ; Wyn- 
frod 1243 Ass; Wineford’ 1274 RH; Wynfred 1296 Ipm; Wynfryth 
1491 AD vi. 
The three names Winfrith, Wynford, Winford are identical at least 
in meaning with W GweEnrrrwp ! (Guenfrut LL), a tributary of the 
Usk, and GWENFFRWD, a tributary of the Tywi, which consists of 
W gwyn ‘white, fair; holy, happy’ and ffrwd fem ‘stream, torrent ’ 
(=OBret frut, frot, Co fros). It is not easy to say whether gwyn 
means ‘ white’ or ‘holy, happy’. The form Win- of the English 
stream-name may be explained in two alternative ways. Win- may 
represent the uninflected Brit *wzndo-, the uninflected form of adjec- 
tives being of old used in Celtic languages in composition (also with 
a feminine noun) ; W Gwen- (in Gwenffrwd) represents a later usage, 
according to which the feminine form (in this case gwen from *uinda) 
is used before feminine nouns (cf. Pedersen, § 457). Or else Win- 
may be due to substitution of Engl z for e (cf. Lympne). As regards 
final -th for OW -t, W -d, we may compare PENKETH, 'TULKETH La, 
PENRITH We (-keth =W coed ‘ forest’; -rith =W rhyd ‘ ford’). 


Winster La, We 
Rises near Bowness and runs past Winster to the Kent estuary near 
Grange (11 m.). It forms the boundary between La and We. 
Winster 1170-84 (copy) Kendale i, 396 ; 1614 CWNS xiv, 300. 
Wynster 1577 S. Winstar 1577, 1586 H. 
Wynstremyre, Wynstrewele (Levens) 1352 Kendale i, 124. 
WINSTER (place) : Winstirtwayts 1240-6 Kendale 1, 342. 
Identical with Norw Vinstra, which is recorded twice. The name 
means ‘ the left one’. The Winster may have been called so in 
contradistinction either to the Leven, which forms the W boundary 
of Cartmel, as the Winster forms the E boundary, or else to the 
Gilpin, which joins the Kent E of the Winster. See PNLa. 


Winterborne Do 
Rises near Winterborne Houghton and runs past W. Stickland, 
Clenston, Whitchurch and others to the Stour at Sturminster 
Marshall. 

Winterburne 942 f. (15th) BCS 775, 781. 
Winterburn Y 
Runs past Winterburn to the Aire. The lower course is called Eshton 
Beck. 


Winterburna 1200-16, Wyntirburne 1246 (1412) Furness 11. 


t Cf, Bradley, Ess & St i, 32. 
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Winterbourne is still used in Sx and Ha in the sense ‘ an intermittent 
brook or stream’ (EDD). A winterbourne is a stream that is dry 
at least in part of its course except in winter or after heavy rain. ‘The 
name is common in early records and often occurs as that of villages, 
though the stream that gave name to them is no longer called Winter- 
bourne. Very likely OE winterburna in many cases is to be looked 
uponasacommon noun. The following examples may be mentioned : 

Bourne W, a tributary of the Avon, on which are now Winter- 
bourne Earls &c., is Winterburnan 972 (13th) BCS 1286, Wynter- 
borne 1300 For E 225. 

WINTERBOURNE Bassett and MonxkTon W, on a tributary of the 
Kennet, were named from the stream, apparently referred to by 
Winterburnan 964 (copy) BCS 1145. 

Further OE examples are : Winterburna 855 BCS 467 (Elham, K) ; 
Winterburne 966 (c. 1350) ib. 1188 (Cary, So); Winterburnan 775-8 
(11th) ib. 226 (Eisey, W) ; Winterburnan 930 (c. 1225) ib. 667 (near 
Flyford Flavell, Wo); cf. also BCS 1282, KCD 1295 ; Winterburne 
969 (11th) BCS 1235 (Croome, Wo). 

Winterbo(u)rne as a name of villages further occurs in various 
counties. In Do are WINTERBORNE ABBAS, CAME &c. on a tributary 
of the Frome; in Berks WINTERBOURNE (Winterburninga gemxre 
BCS 892) ona tributary of the Lambourn ; in G] WINTERBOURNE on 
a tributary of the Frome ; in W WINTERBORNE STOKE &c. on the Till. 

WINTER BEcK is a tributary of the Devon, Nt: Winterbek 13th 
Staunton MSS (Stenton). WINTERBROOK is a hamlet in Berks on a 
tributary of the ‘Thames 5 of Wallingford. 

It may be added that several of the Winterbornes I have seen are 
aptly so called. ‘The Do Winterborne was absolutely dry in 1924, 
when seen at Winterborne Whitchurch. So was the Bourne (W) 
near Shipton Bellinger, while it is quite a respectable stream nearer 
Salisbury. The stream that gave name to Winterborne Abbas &c. 
(Do) was found dry in a great part of its upper course (summer 1926). 


Wiske Y (NR) 
Runs 24 m. from Ingleby Arncliffe to the Swale near Thirsk. 


Wisca c. 1100-15 LVD, c. 1540 L. 

Wisc c. 1174-86 Y Ch 946; c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase, J Ass. 

Wisk’ J Ass 1053 m 15 d ; Wisk 1231 Ass 1043 m 103; c.1540 L, 1577S. 
Wyse 1256 (15th) Fount 390. Wysk 1357, 1366 Pat. 

Wysk’ 1279 Ass 1057 m 32 3 1293 Ass 1098 m 65 d. 

Wiske c. 1540 L. Wiscberg 1256 (15th) Fount 390. 

DANBY WISKE : Daneby super Wiske 13th BM. 

KIRBY WISKE : Kirkeby super Wisc 1212 FF ; Kirkeby Wyx 1281 Wick- 


wane, 
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The suggestion made in IPN i, 24, that Wiske may be identical with 
Esk, I now withdraw. It is some time since I came to the conclusion 
that the name is probably Germanic. 

Wiske is probably identical with the second element of EREWASH 
Nt. The common base may be OE Wisce, obl Wiscan, the former of 
which gave ME Wishe, while the latter gave Wiske. It is certainly 
possible that the second element of Erewash was a strongly inflected 
*Wisc, while Wiske goes back to a form with weak inflexion. The 
name and name-element are very likely related to OE wisc, rendered 
by B-T’‘ a marsh’ ? and found in certain place-names, as CRANWICH 
Nf; see also Zachrisson, Vis, Vask, 21 ff., where further material 
is given. Wisc- may be related to the words given under WISsSEY. 
The meaning of the element in the river-names is not certain. Very 
likely wisc meant ‘a wet place’ generally and could be used also of 
running water, but a sense-development from ‘ marsh ’ to ‘ stream ’ 
is also possible. No other river-names containing the element wisc 
are known. ‘The first element of UxBrIDGE is not a stream-name 
*Wisce. ‘The forms point decisively to a base *wihs-, which is no 
doubt found also in the tribal name Wixan (see WHITSUN BROOK). 

But it is a curious fact that there is a Swedish river-name VISKAN 
(OSwed Visk), which agrees exactly in form with Wiske. It is not 
absolutely impossible that Wiske might be a Scandinavian loan-word. 
However, as the second element of Erewash cannot be Scandinavian, 
the probability is that also Wiske is native in origin. 


Wissey Nf 
Rises SW of E Dereham and runs c. 30 m. to the Great Ouse near 
Hilgay. 
Wusan 905 ASC (A); Wusan c. 1100 (s.a. 905) ib. (D). Cf. OusE. 
Wissene 1257 Ass 568 m 5. 
Wissenhe, Wyssenhe 1277 (13th) Ely f 254 d. 
Wisse 1314 De Banco, 1575 Dugdale, Hist of Imbanking, 295. 
Wise 1314, Wyse 1315, Wysse 1316 De Banco. 
Wissey 1662 Dugdale, Hist of Imbanking, 176. 
Wysemupe, Uisemuthe 1277 Ely £ 73 (Wysemoupe Thorney £ 193 4). 
WISBECH : Wisebece 1121 (s.a. 656) ASC (E) ; Wisbece 1086 DB. 


The rivers in the old fen districts have changed their courses con- 
siderably in the course of centuries. We know that the Ouse has not 
always had its present course. In Dugdale’s time it had two arms, 
the easterly one of which coincided on the whole with the present 
Ouse. In earlier times it ran past Outwell and Wisbech. But it is 
doubtful if this was so at a still earlier period. The references to 


« [ may add that I had come to this conclusion long before I saw Zachrisson’s 
paper. 
3427 Hh 
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the Ouse in OE and early post-Conquest records are to the parts in 
Np, Beds and Hu. A source of 1012 mentions the Ouse at or near 
St Ives. A perambulation of 1244 in Ramsey i, 193, tells us that the 
Nene and the Ouse met at Benwick, i.e. c. 10 miles N of the present 
course of the Ouse. I have found no reference to the Ouse N of this 
point until 1314 Pat, when it is mentioned in connexion with Lynn. 
It is never mentioned in boundaries of the fens in N Hunts or Nf 
in 13th-century sources, where we often read of rivers such as WELNEY, 
WELLSTREAM, BRADNEY, WIssEY &c. in connexion with Wisbech 
fen and the like, but never of the Ouse. It certainly looks as if in 
early post-Conquest times the Ouse did not touch Wisbech or else 
that it divided into several channels and lost the name Ouse in the 
fen district. At any rate Wissey cannot have joined the Ouse at 
Hilgay, as it does now. No doubt it ran on farther westward to 
Wisbech or its neighbourhood and gave name to Wisbech. ‘The 
place where it joined the main river (Welney ?) is marked, I believe, 
by the name Wisemupe (v. supra), which occurs in the boundaries of 
Wisbech Fen. 

The form of the name offers puzzling questions. ‘The modern 
form has ss (voiceless s), which is often found in early forms too 
(Wisse &c.). But Wise is also well evidenced, especially in Wisbech, 
Wisemupe. ‘There must have been two forms, an earlier Wise and a 
later Wisse, whence Wissene by addition of éa to the oblique form 
(OE Wissan). The form Wise (<*Wisdn-) would have an oblique 
form *Wisan, which became Wusan and is probably found in ASC. 
The change w7- > wu- owing to a-mutation, it is true, is not common 
in OE dialects, but we may assume the real EAnglian ending in 
oblique forms of n-stems to have been -un, and *Wusun is at any 
rate a perfectly regular development. ‘The form with velar mutation, 
however, was lost early. 

Wisse (Wissene) may point to a side-form *Wisjon-. But it may 
perhaps be better explained as due to analogical transformation. 
There was a rare OE wisse ‘a meadow’ or the like, found in Haut- 
Bois Nf, to which we may point. But better we may adduce the tribal 
name Wisse. In Guthlac is mentioned a tribe called (on pere megde) 
Wissa, (provincia) Wissa, which must be located in or near East 
Anglia. No doubt the tribe was named from the Wissey. A regular 
derivative of Wise would have been *Wise plur (7-stem), the genitive 
of which would have been Wissa (< *wisjon), just as Deniga is the OE 
genitive of Dene. The genitive would be common in combinations 
like Wissa megd and might give rise to a new nominative Wisse. 
For the matter of that Wissey might quite well be in reality an OE 
*Wissa éa ‘ the river of the Wisse ’. 


I suppose the name Wissey is a Germanic name, related to OE 
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wase ‘mud’, ON veisa ‘a pool’, G Wiese ‘a meadow’, OE wisset 
‘a meadow ’, perhaps OSwed Visa, a river-name? See on the root 
Torp 413. ‘The name very likely means ‘ water, river’. There is 
possibly some reason to suppose that there was an OE common 
noun wise meaning ‘a river’. In BCS 875 occurs (andlang) wusan 
(in boundaries of Overton, probably the village of that name in W). 
Overton is on the Kennet, and it can hardly be doubted that wusan 
refers to the Kennet. But it may be an alternative name of the upper 
Kennet. OE wise perhaps forms the first element of Wisebroc 1222 
FF (Lydley Heys, Sa) and Wiza Beck Cu (Wize 1750 Pococke). 


Witham Ru, Li [widem] 
Rises near Market Overton and flows past Grantham, Lincoln, 


Boston to the Wash (80 m.). N and S Witham villages are near 
the source. 


Eidsovpaviov (var. SwWoupavios, [dovpaviov) rotapob éxBodal c. 150 Ptol. 
ne ¢. 1025 Saints 11 ; Widma (var. Widina, Widina) a 1085 (12th) 
ibj12; 
Widme c. 1150 DC 230 et passim ; 12th (14th) Bardney f 216 d et passim. 
Widma Hy 2 DC 129 ; n.d. (14th) Bardney f 260. | Wideme 1229 Ch. 
Wydme 1229 Ch, 1247, 1259 FF. Wydma 1297-1303 BM. 
Withma 1150-60 DC 119; 12th ib. 52 ; 1371 BM. 
Withme n.d. (14th) Bardney f 262 d; n.d. (14th) Thurgarton f 98 d. 
Wytheme n.d. (14th) Thurgarton f 104; 1316 Pat. 
Widhem’ 1243 Cl. 
Wytme a 1257 BM. Wythme 1296 Ipm. 
Wythem 1316 Ipm, 1330 AD iv, 1375 Works i. 
Wythom 1331, Wythum 1345, 1432, Whythum 1406, Wythumme 1416 
Pat. Wytham 1369 BM, 1577 H. 
Withm 1576 8. Witham 1586 Camden 301. 
Wyme 1257 FF, 1262 BM, 1275 RH; 1281 Ass 486m 7; 1323 Pat. 
Wyma 1275 RH, 1281 Ass 486m 7d. Wyhme 1281 Ass 486 m 27. 
WITHAM (villages) : Widme, Wime 1086 DB ; Wieme Hy 2, Wiuma 1163, 
Nordwiéma 1183-4, Wima (p) Hy 2 DC; Suthwyme c. 1241-64 BM. 
The identification of Ptolemy’s form with Witham seems to me very 
probable. The river is really placed S of the Yare and has therefore 
been identified with the Stour (Forbiger) or with the Blackwater 
(Bradley). It should be remembered, however, that Ptolemy deter- 
mines situation by means of latitude and longitude, which would 
lead to mistakes of copying. Also his information was probably 
inexact sometimes. It is not uncommon to find his statements wrong. 
He places Tiva (the Tyne) and ’Adabvos (the Aln, Nb) N of the Forth. 
Other examples of misplacing are pointed out by G. Milne, Scottish 


1 Cf. Chopewisse, Pukewisse (Sx) c. 1290 Penshurst 78. 
2 A similar derivation is suggested by Zachrisson, Vis, Vask. 


Hh2 
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Gaelic Studies i, 69. The longitude given for Eidumanios actually 
suits the Witham better than the Blackwater. 

The MSS vary between Eidu- and Sidu-. ‘Those generally held 
to be most authoritative (as X, 2, ©, WY) have Sidu- (Xiov-), but 
Fidu- (EiSov-) is the reading of F, R, W, which sometimes have a 
better text than the former group. In fact Eidov- is found in a greater 
number of MSS than 2dov-. And a misreading of Eas » is 
extremely easy to understand. 

In favour of EtSov- tells the fact that it gives a form that can be 
explained and allows of identification of the name with a later river- 
name, Witham. We must make the further assumption that Evéov- 
represents original Ueidu- or Uidu-. As u did not exist in Greek 
it was easily missed out. An example of this is Ptolemy’s ’Qradwot, 
which must be for Uota-, as shown by W Gododin. Ptolemy’s ez 
sometimes stands for short 7, as probably in Etzwos for "I7ws, and 
the variant "Jdov- supports a reading with short 7. 

If the correct reading is Uidumanios, the first element may be 
identified with Gaul Vidu- in -briga, -casses &c., W gwydd, Olr fid 
‘forest’. If the vowel was et, we may alternatively compare W 
gwydd, Olr fiad ‘wild’. The second element may be differently ex- 
plained according as we take the a to be short or long. In the former 
case it may be a derivative suffix. But more likely the a was long. If 
so, the element may be cognate with Lat mandre ‘ to flow’, madeo, 
Gk paddw &c. ‘The root mad- ‘ wet’ is found with special sense- 
development in OIr maidim ‘ break’, W maddeu ‘ to: forgive’, Gael 
maistir ‘ urine’, MIr mat‘ pig’ &c. See Walde W ii, 230 ff., Pedersen, 
$32. 

The change from Uidumanios to OE Widma offers no difficulty. 
The -n of the British word was taken for the ending of oblique forms 
of n-stems and a nominative Widma was evolved. 


Wittle Nf 


A tributary of the Thet. No early forms have been found. The name 
might go back to earlier Whitwell. 


Wiza Beck Cu. See Wissey. 


Woburn, Wooburn 


OE Woburna ‘ the winding stream ’, the source of the above names, 
as well as of OBORNE, must have been a common name. The first 
element is OE wah ‘ crooked ’. 

Wohburna got BCS 596 (Durley, Ha). 

Woburna 963 (12th) BCS 1114 (Steep, Ha, Sx). 

Woburne 675 (13th) BCS 34 (gave name to wosurn, Sr). 
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Woburne 796 (late copy) BCS 279 A (Purton, W). 

Woubourne 956 (late copy) BCS 922 (gave name to WOBURN near 
Minety, W). 

Woburn’, -burne 1279 For Ch 12, 2 ; Woghebourne E 3 For E 225 (Melk- 
sham, W). 

Woburna 956 (c. 1200) BCS 966 f. (Tadmarton, O). 

On the place-names wozurn Beds and woozsurNn Bk see PNBeds 
and PNBk. I have no doubt Wooburn (Bk) belongs here in spite of 
the curious early form Waburna. oBoRNE Do is Wonburna 998 KCD 
701, Woborne 1386 BM. 

WOMBOURN (vil., St), Wambvrne DB, goes back to the oblique form, OE 
wonburnan. Cf. also UMBOURNE D. Wonbroc 958 (12th) BCS 1027 
(Ayshford, D), 739 BCS 1331 (Crediton, D), likewise contains the 
oblique form won. 


Wolf D 
A tributary of the Lyd. No early forms have been found. 


Wooth Do 
Apparently an old name of the Brir. Wooth Grange is near the Brit 
NW of Bradpole. 

Woch 12th Cott Faust A ii (grant of Ecgbert) ; (aqua de) Woth (in villa 
de Netherbur’) 1288 Ass 215 m 4 d ; (aqua de) Woth (iuxta Brideport) 
ee Teoh NG 

WOOTH (pl.): Woth 1207 Cl; Woz 1235, Woche 1253, Woth Fraunceys 
1276 FF ; Woch chanel 1288 Ass 215 m 4d ; Woth Chamiel 1326 FF ; 
Woth 1285 FA ; Wooth Fraunces 1406 AD i. 

The correct early form is clearly Woth, as shown by some spellings 
with zh and the present name Wooth. Woch could stand for Wogh, 
but ch is too rare a spelling for gh, for original Wogh to be probable. 

The name is clearly English. ‘Two alternative explanations seem 

possible. There is an OE wap ‘sound, clamour, melody, song ’. 
‘There may also have been an adjective wap, identical with OE wad 
except for the final consonant, and meaning ‘ vocal, sounding ’ or 
the like. The name would then have about the same meaning as 
Laver. Or there may have been a side-form without 7-mutation of 
OE wépe ‘ pleasant, mild’ (=OSax wéthi, Goth wopeis), 1.e. a Ger- 
manic *wapa- by the side of *wapia-. It is difficult to choose between 
these two alternatives, which both give a good etymology. 


Wort W 
The old name of the Ray, which rises SW of Swindon and falls 
into the Thames below Cricklade. It forms the first element of 


WROUGHTON. 
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Worfe 796 (late copy) BCS 279 A. 

(on) Wurf 943 (12th) BCS 788 ; 956 (12th) ib. 983. 

(on) Worf, Weorre (for Weorfe) stream 962 (c. 1200) BCS 1093 (var. 
Uuorf, Wuorf, Worfe stream in MS of c. 1225). 

(on) Worf, Worfe stream 1008 (c. 1225) KCD 1305. 

Werfe, Werffe 1228 Cl. 

WROUGHTON (vil. c. 1m. from the upper Ray): Wervetone, Wertune 1086 
DB; Wuruesdon’ 1161 P; Worfton’ 1195 Cur (P). See further 
Ekblom, who gives a wrong etymology on the basis of an isolated 
Werkton (1226). 

A derivative of Worf is 

WORVINCHEL W (a lost name of the Key, a stream that runs parailel to the 
Ray and falls into the Thames E of Cricklade) : Worwinchel n.d. For 
(Stowe) f ro. 

As shown by Werfe 1228 and certain forms of Wroughton, the base 
of the name Worf must have been *Werf-, whence developed OE 
*Weorf and Worf. 'The change weo- to wo- often took place in OE. 
It is found in West Saxon, but not regularly (Bilbring, § 268) ; 
the interchange of Worf and Weorf is thus perfectly in order. ‘The 
Ray has a markedly winding course. We may therefore identify the 
name with the OE form of WuHarrFE and explain it as a British name 
meaning ‘the winding stream’. For further particulars see Wharfe. 

Worwinchel is a diminutive and means ‘little Worf’. The Key has 
as winding a course as the Ray. It is perhaps referred to as Woburne 
796 BCS 279 A. 

An old stream-name W(e)orf is very likely also the first element of 
Wors ey, the name of a farm in Rock, Wo. Worsley is near a tribu- 
tary of Dick Brook. Early forms of the name are : Worfesleahges 
gemera c. 957 (11th) BCS 1007; Wermeslai 1086 DB, Werueslea 
1185 P, Worvesle(ge) 1180 (c. 1225) Fr. See further PNWo. 

A stream-name WrorrF ts possibly the first element also of WARLEY, 
Wo: Werueslea 1185 {.P. See PNWo. 


Worf Sa 
Rises N of Shifnal and falls into the Severn N of Bridgnorth (16 m.). 
Worfield vil. is on the stream. 
Wrhe c. 1211, Wrgh 1247 Eyton ii, 70, 221. 
Wurgh 1227 (Ja 1) Eyton i, 303. 
Wornh 1248 Eyton ii,.299; Wornh’ 1285 Pat (for Woruh). 
Worth 13th, Woth c. 1280 Eyton ii, 172, 87 ; Worth’ brugg 1300 For. 
Worgh 1300 For. 
Worfe 1577 S, 1586 H. Worse, -beck 1577 H. 
WORFIELD (vil.): Wrfeld 1086 DB; Wordfeld’ 1190 P; Vrfeld 1209 For 
(5S); Wrfeud 1255 RH; Worfeud, Worefeud 1256 Ass 734 ; Worffeld 
1271 Ass 737; Wrfeld 1274 RH. 
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The early ME form was Wurgh, which became later Wurf (Worf) in 
the same way as OE dweorh became dwarf. 

In Salop an OE eo would become e before rg, and we cannot start 
from an OE *Weorg-. The only British base I know of, from which 
the name might be derived, is the Yorg- found in Vorganion, Vorgium 
(Brittany), Gaul Vorgio pers. n. (Holder), but it is very doubtful if 
the meaning of that stem was one that would lend itself to being 
used as a river-name. It may conceivably be related to MW gwery 
‘active’, but the Worf could hardly have been called the brisk, 
active river. It is a very winding stream and probably slow moving. 
Far more probably the name may be explained in the same way as 
Were, for which derivation from an OE worig ‘ wandering, erring ’ 
was suggested. But there are certain difficulties. The vowel u may 
no doubt be explained. In a form Worge the d would be shortened 
early and the o might well have become wu after w. But the nominative 
*Wurh, which we have to assume, could only be explained as a new 
formation. ‘The original paradigm would have been *Worig, gen 
*Worge. In the latter form the g was velar ; cf. OE halgan (from 
halig), which became ME halghen, halwen. From the oblique form 
Worge a new nominative Worg may have been formed, and that would 
have developed regularly into OE Worh (Wurh). This is evidently 
hypothetical, but the fact that the name suggested would be extremely 
suitable tells to some extent in its favour. 


Worm Brook He 
Rises at Wormelow 'Tump and flows 6 m. past Much Dewchurch, 
Kilpeck and Wormbridge to the Dore at Kenderchurch. 
Guormui, Guormuy, Gurmuy c. 1150 LL. 
Worme c. 1540 L. Wormesbecke 1577, 1586 H. 
worM (pl.) : Worme (p) 1284 (13th) Glouc iii, 22, 24. 
WORMBRIDGE : Wuremebrigge 1256 Ass 300 C ; Wormbrugge (p) 1284 
(13th) Glouc iii, 27 ; 1326 Ep Reg. 
WORMELOW (hd): Wermelav, Vrmelauia 1086 DB ; Wurmelawe 1227, 
Wirmelauwe 1228 Cl; Wormeslouwe 1296 Ipm. 
WORMTON (lost pl. in Kilpeck) : Wirmetone, Wormetone 1219-34 (13th) 
Glouc ii, 224 ; Wurmeton 1256 Ipm. 
The name is derived from the Celtic adjective found as W gwrm 
‘dusky, dun’, OBret wurm ‘ brown’ (in personal names such as 
Uurmhaelon ‘with brown eyebrows’ &c., Loth, p. 181), Ir gorm 
‘blue’. A meaning ‘the dark stream’ is suitable. The relation 
between W Guormui and Engl Worm is the same as that between 
W Llugwy and Engl Lugg. 
The history of the British forms is not quite clear, but in view of 
the OBret Uurm- we may confidently assume an OW form wurm. 
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The base seems to be *guhormo- (cf. Lat formus). According to 
Pedersen, § 62, initial guh gave g- regularly in Welsh, but by an 
analogical process g- was sometimes replaced by gw-, which gave w- 
owing to lenation ; gwrm is given among examples. Morris-Jones, 
§ 92, assumes that guh- became W gw- regularly (presumably through 
w-). Whichever theory is right, we are justified in operating with 
an OW wurm, 


Wreak Le 
Rises near Waltham on the Wolds. Flows 18 m. to the Soar near 
Rothley. 
I Werehy apGyi2e7a Dan. 
Warke, Urke 1577, 1586 H. 
Il. Wrethek 1276 RH, 1325 BM, 1359 Ch, 1392 AD 1; 1435 ib. 
Wretheck’ 1284 Ass 457 m 45. Writhek 1387 AD 1. 
III. Wrethk 1320 AD ii. Wrethtk 1321 Cl. 
IV. Wreyke1276RH.  Wreyk 1299 Ipm, 1432 Pat. Wrekne 1360 Cl. 
Wreek 1386 Archit Soc xxi, 115. Wreeke 1421-2 AD v. 
Wreke, Wrek, Wrete c. 1540 L. Wreak 15706 S. 
If we disregard the somewhat suspicious-looking Werc, the sequence 
of forms would at first sight seem to have been Wrethek > Wrethk > 
Wreak. But the form Werc can by no means be disregarded. It 
can only be explained on the supposition that the earlier form was 
Wrethk, which became *Werthk by metathesis and later, of course, 
Werk. 'The common form Wrethek has an intrusive vowel ; an 
analogous case is probably ME madek from OScand mapkhr. 

The starting-point is thus Wrebk. It is fairly obvious that this 
cannot be a pre-English name. 

The Wreak is one of the most winding rivers in England. This 
suggests that the name is derived from the well-known verb found in 
English as writhe. I have tried the possibility of finding a way of 
explaining the name as an English one, but in vain. If, on the other 
hand, Scandinavian origin is assumed, all formal difficulties are 
removed at a stroke. A suffix k is very common in Scandinavian 
river-names, and it is added directly to the stem. The inflexion is 
mostly weak, as in Norw Brunka, Rodka &c., but the Swed V1IsKAN 
is OSwed Visk. I derive Wreak from the Scand adjective vreidr, 
ON reidr, OSwed vréper &c. The original form would have been 
*Wreipk, but before two consonants e is shortened to e (see Noreen, 
Ais] Gr, § 123). A well-known instance is the personal name Helgi, 
which is often found in England, really the weak form of heilagr 
‘holy’. Thus we arrive at a form Wrepk, or exactly the form desired. 
Later the } was lost, and the vowel was lengthened ; we may compare 
ME mauk from madek., 
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There is one difficulty, however. ‘The adjective, which originally 
meant ‘ crooked, twisted ’, is not used in this sense in historic times, 
but means, like OE wrad, ‘ angry’. The original sense is preserved 
in OHG reid() ‘ curly’. In Scandinavia the old sense is only found 
in isolated names, such as Vren,! the name of a lake in Sweden, and 
Reid", the old name of some rivers in Norway. But it is quite possible 
that the adjective still preserved its original meaning in some dialects 
at the time of the Scandinavian invasion. And if that is considered 
improbable, we may assume that Wrepk is an old Scandinavian 
river-name, which was transplanted into England. It is true I have 
not found the name in Scandinavia. 

The Wreak valley is one of the most strongly Scandinavianized 
districts in England. On the Wreak we find among others the 
following villages with typically Scandinavian names: Sysonby, 
Kirby, Asfordby, Frisby, Rotherby, Hoby, Brooksby, Rearsby. See 
also IPN i, p. 85. 


Wreigh Burn Nb [raip, re: born] 
Falls into the Coquet at Thropton W of Rothbury. 

Rye c. 1540 L. 

the Rithe 1903 Dixon, Upper Coquetdale. 

WREIGHILL Nb [ri-hil], in early sources Werghill, Werthill &c., is 
derived by Mawer from OE Wearghyill‘ felon hill’, possibly * gallows 
hill’. Wreigh Burn means ‘felon burn’, i.e. a stream in which 
felons were drowned. Werg-, Weri- for Wearg- is due to Anglian 
smoothing. ‘The same name is WARNBOROUGH Ha, which denotes 
two villages on a tributary of the Whitewater: Weargeburninga gemxra 
1046 KCD 783, Wergeborne DB. 'The stream must have been called 
Weargeburna. We may also compare Waribroc c. 1175 (Moreton on 
Lugg) Hereford. See also WaRING. 

On the custom of executing felons by drowning see Liebermann, 
Gesetze, Rechts- u. Sachglossar (Ertrdnken), and Mary Bateson, 
Borough Customs (Selden S) i, 75. ‘The custom was in use in OF 
time, as seen from BCS 1131. ‘The method of execution varied. 
Sometimes the condemned person was tied to a stake driven into 
the bottom of the sea or a tidal river at low tide, and left to be killed 
by the incoming tide. Sometimes he (or she) was thrown into a 
river or the sea, after his hands had been tied under his legs. In the 
case of a small stream such as Wreigh Burn or the Waring, a pool 
would be used or the water held up temporarily by a dam. 

We may here also mention the picturesque account of the water 
of GugEsTLING (Sandwich, K), quoted by Dugdale, History of 


1 Hellquist, s.v. vred. 
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Imbanking, p. 41: There was a complaint that the Prior of Christ- 
church, Canterbury, had diverted ‘the course of a certain water, 
called Gestling, in which such Felons as were condemned to death, 
within the before-specified Hundred (of Cornilo), ought to suffer 
judgement by drowning ; so that by this turning of that stream, those 
condemned persons could not there be drowned as formerly ’ (6 E 2). 
The river Gestelyng is also mentioned 1321, 1350 Pat. ‘The name 
must be connected with guestling, the name of an assembly of repre- 
sentatives of the corporations of the Cinque Ports (NED). ‘The 
origin of the name is unknown to me, but presumably the felon 
stream was named from that court. 


Wring So 
An old name of the Yeo which rises at Compton Martin and flows 
14 m. past Wrington to the Bristol Channel 5S of Clevedon. 
(on) Wring’, (on, endlang) Wryng, Wringford 904 (c. 1350) BCS 606. 
Wrynge 1276 RH ; the water at Wrington 1225 Ass. 
WRINGTON : (at) Wring’ 904 (c. 1350) BCS 606 ; Wringtone 925-40 (13th) 
Ant Glast ; Weritona 1086 Exon, -tone 1086 DB ; Wrington’ 1274 RH ; 
Wryngton 1434 BM. 


BCS 606 is a very poor copy, and the forms in it are not very trust- 
worthy. In it are mentioned, besides Wring’, Wringford, also 
Wryoheme and Writhweie, which must denote places near the Wring. 
At least Wryoheme one would not separate from Wring etymologi- 
cally. Wring might be a derivative of Wryo-, and Wryoheme might 
mean ‘the people at Wrington ’’. With Wryo- we might compare 
OHG riho ‘ knee-cap ’, MDu wrighe ‘ wrist’, OE wrigian ‘ to turn, 
go’, lit. ‘ to twist’, Engl wry, OF ris wrigia ‘to bow’, MLG wrich 
‘ perverse ’, all derived from a root meaning ‘ to twist’ &c. An OE 
wrio, wréo ‘ twist, bend ’ may have existed, and it might have given 
name to a bend of the Wring (hence Wryoheme), and Wring might 
go back to OE *Wrioing. ‘The name might also mean ‘ the winding 
stream ’. 

But derivation from OE wringan ‘ to wring’ is also possible. The 
meaning would be ‘turning stream’. ‘The OE base would most 
probably be Wringe fem. With such a name we might compare 
Wrincwortny D (‘Tavy St Mary): Wereingeurda, Weringheorda Exon, 
Wringeworthy 1238 FF. But the probability seems to be that the 
first element of this is a personal name. Wringput 949 BCS 886 may 
have as first element a derivative of wringan in the sense ‘ to wring 
clothes ’ (‘a pit in which clothes were wrung’). If Wring is derived 
from wringan vb, we have another instance of the interesting type 
of river-names that are original agent-nouns. 
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Writtle Ess 
An old name of the Wid, which rises near Blackmore and flows 1 ven, 
past Mountnessing, Ingatestone, Margaretting, Widford, Writtle to 
the Chelmer at Chelmsford. 

Writolaburna 692 BCS 81. 

WRITTLE (vil.) : Writelam, Writa 1086 DB ; Writela Stephen (13th) Col- 
chester, c. 1136 BM; Writele Hy 2 (13th) Colchester Boi erg P. 
1297 BM; Writel. 1249, 1251 BM; Writel 1254-5 Ass 233 m 52, 
1274 RH. 

The river-name is a substantivation of an OE adj writol, derived from 
OE writian, wreotian ‘ to chirp, to chatter’; cf. OSax writolén ‘ to 
chatter ’ (Wadstein, Alts. Sprachdenkmiler). On this suggestion, 
which is better than my own in PN -ing, see Weyhe, PBB xxx, p. 46, 
Holthausen, Anglia-Beiblatt xxxv, p. 253 (with references). The 
name means ‘ the babbling, purling stream ’, a suitable name. 

The same stem is very likely found in Writewille, -lak’ 1291 (1408) 

Pat (somewhere near the Plym, D). 


Wye Bk 
Runs from W Wycombe to the Thames. 

Use or Ise c. 1540 L. 

Wick R 1777 Kitchin. The Wyke, Wycke or Wick 1847 Lipscomb. 

The Wycombe stream 1810 Bucks Records ii, 83. 

WYCOMBE : 2t Wicumun c. 970 (12th) BCS 1174 ; Wicumbe 1086 DB. 
Wye is a late back-formation from Wycombe. In Records of Bucking- 
hamshire x (1910-16), p. go, it is referred to as ‘ the anonymous 
tributary stream, known as the Wycombe river (and said to have 
been named the Wye by the cadets of the Royal Military College at 
Great Marlow when map-making)’. No other early name of the 
river is known than LoupwaTER and Woosurn. Wycombe I explain, 
Anglia-Beiblatt xxxvi, p. 283, as an OE (et) Wichamum, an etymology 
which I still believe to be accurate. 


Wye He &c. and Wye Db. See Wey. 


Wynd Brook Wo 
Probably the brook that runs past Pendock to Glynch Brook. 


Penbroc, (ondlang) Penbroces 875 (11th) BCS 542. 

Wenbroc 963 (11th) BCS 1109 ; Wenbroc, Wenbroces 967 (11th) ib. 1208. 
The first element is possibly an old British name, identical with (Afon) 
WEN (Wales) and the fem form gwen of W gwyn ‘ white ; happy’ &c. 


Wyre La 
Rises in the fells E of Lancaster and falls into the Irish Sea at Fleet- 


wood. One arm, the Tarnbrook Wyre, rises at Wolfhole Crag ; the 
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other, the Marshaw Wyre, at Marshaw Fell. Over and Nether 
Wyresdale are parishes on the river. 

Wir 1170-84, 1190-1213, 1200-17 &c. (1268) Cockersand 365, 185, 

any &e.; 1194-9 La Ch 337 7 1227-30 Fumnessiie2 7m. 

Wyr 1190-1213, 1200-17, 1205-23 (1268) Cockersand 185, 247, 116; 

1292 Ass 409 M 31. 

Wirum (acc) 1194-8 (copy) La Ch 336. Wiram (acc) 1205 P. 

Wire c. 1200 (c. 1260) Gervase ; Wir’ 1385 Ch. 

Wyir c. 1230 (1412) Furness 11, 234. 

Wyre c. 1250, 1330 (15th) Lancaster 355, 471 ; c. 1350 For (La Ch), 

1302. bat,can540nls, 
Wyuer c. 1540 L. 
WYRESDALE : Wiresdale 1190 (1268) Cockersand 3; Wiresdal’ 1194-8 
(copy), Wirisdal’ 1194-9 La Ch 336 f. 
Wyre, if we may trust the regular genitive form in -s in Wyresdale 
and the latinized Wirum, would seem to go back to an OE Wir masc. 
But neither fact is really conclusive. 

The suggestion made PNLa that Wyre is identical with the 7- 
forms of WEAR, and thus goes back to a Brit *Uzsur-, may possibly 
be right. But we may just as well start from the well-evidenced river- 
name *Uzsera, found four times in Gaul (Holder), and very likely 
derived from the root *uezs- mentioned under Wear. 

On the other hand we may also compare Gaul Vigora, now VOIRE 
and VIERE in France (see Holder). ‘There is some reason to suppose 
that WorcesTER (OE Wigornaceastre &c.) is related to the name 
Wyre Forest (Wira 1177 P), and the latter may be an original 
river-name, possibly an older name of the DowLrs. See PNWo 
(Worcester). ‘he same element may be the first member of WERE- 
HAM Nf (Wigorham 1060 Thorpe). If so, the name contains an older 
name of the Wissey. If this is right, there is quite good reason to 
take Wyre (La) to be an old *Uzgora, which, of course, would give 
just Engl Wyre. ‘The etymology of *Uigora is obscure. To judge 
by Fr Voire, the 7 must have been short, and the roots of Lat vegeo, 
vigor or veho are out of the question. ‘The only root I can think of 
that would suit is that in OE wican ‘to yield’ &c., Gk otyw ‘ to 
open ’, Skr vyaté ‘ recoils, runs away’ &c. The root wig- is held to 
mean ‘to bend’. ‘The Wyre is certainly a very winding river. 
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: EY 
Yantlet Creek K 


Divides the Isle of Grain from the mainland. S Yantlet Creek is to 
the south of Yantlet Creek and is an arm of the Medway. 
Taenlade (gen) 779 (12th) BCS 228. Taegnlaad 789 (12th) ib. 257. 
Genlad 808 BCS 326. 
la Yenlade, Yanlade 1277 RH. Yenlade 1372 Pat, 1576 Lambarde. 
Yenlete 1360 Cl. North, South Yenlet 1596 Lambarde. 
Yenlet K 
An alternative name of the N arm of the Wantsum. Bede uses both 
names. 
(fluminis) Genladae c. 730 (8th) Bede v, 8. 
Yenlet 1596 Lambarde. Inlad R. 1772 Camden. 
Another name of this arm is NorTHMouTH, still mentioned by 
Hasted : Norpmupa 949 (11th) BCS 880; Northmuth (port) 1303 Cl. 
The name is an OE gegnlad, formed from gegn ‘ again’ and lad ‘a 
watercourse ’. The word is given in the form yenlade or yenlet and 
with the meaning ‘Indraught or Inlett of water into the lande’ 
1570-6 Lambarde (NED, s.v. Inlet). The meaning is something 
like ‘ backwater’. Possibly inlet ‘an arm of the sea, a creek’ is 
really derived from this word. 


Yare Nf 
Rises near Shipdham and falls into the sea at Yarmouth (50 m.). 

Taprévvov ((apvevvouv &c.) rotapot exBodat c. 150 Ptol. 

Gerne c. 1150 Rob de Torigni, Chronica, 123 (Chron. & Mem. 82). 

? (Robert atte) Gerne 1324 Cl. 

Hierus 1574, 1575 8. Hiere, Yare, Gare 1577, 1586 H. 

Gerne, Fere 1586 Camden 263. Yare 1724 De Foe. 

BURGH CASTLE: Gartanno, (praepositus equitum . . .) Gariannonensium, 
Gariannonor. c. 425 (10th) ND. 

YARMOUTH (town) : Gernemwa 1086 DB ; Gernemutha 1086 DB, 1136-45 
BM ; -muda 1168 P ; fernemuta 1103-6 BM ; Gernemue c. 1140 (13th) 
Gaimar 3261; 1196 Cur; Gernemuth 1155-60 Bodl ; farnemoupe (var. 
Jernemoupe, Zarmoupe) c. 1300 Rob Gl. 

The modern form Yare is a back-formation from Yarmouth. 

The OE form seems to have been Gerne, which is easily derived 
from the British form. The 7 of Gariennos, Gariannos was no doubt 
a consonantal one, which may have caused 7-mutation even before 
the name was adopted. 

Gariennos is a derivative of the well-evidenced base gar-,* found in 
W gair, Co, Bret ger ‘ a word ’, Olr -gaire, MIr gairm‘ a shout, cry ’, 
t Diack, RC xxxix, 152, derives from the root gar- GARRY Sc and perhaps GARONNE. 
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W garm the same, garan ‘a crane’, Lat garrio, Gk yepavos. The 
root means ‘ to cry’. W gair, Ir -gaire go back to a base *gario-, 
which is just the base of Gariennos. 'The suffix varies between -ennos 
and -annos. We must assume it to have had mm, and this may be 
compared with that in Gaul Cebenna, Arduenna, Tarvanna, Be- 
bronna &c. The name would mean ‘the roaring river’ or perhaps 
‘the babbling stream’ (cf. Laver). The Yare is certainly not a 
swift river, and the name does not seem very much to the point for 
the greater part of it. Perhaps the name was given with reference 
to the lowest part, where there would be a strong rush of water at 
ebb and flow. 

A tidal mere near the mouth of the Yare is called BREYDON WATER : 
(aqua de) Breything 15th Norwich Rec i, 133, 142, Breyding 1462 
ib. ii, 391 ; probably Brepingh’ 1268-9 Ass 569 a m 22 (but the reading 
is not quite certain). This is an ODan *breithing, now Bredning and 
(dialectally) Bredding ‘a place where a narrow piece of water widens 
itself’. The word is particularly used of the places where the Lim- 
fjord gets broader. ‘The word means literally ‘ broadening ’, and is 
derived from bred ‘ broad ’. 


Yar, Yare IoW 
The Yar runs past Brading to the sea at Bembridge. ‘The Yare rises 
near Freshwater Bay and runs to the Solent at Yarmouth. 
YARMOUTH: Ermvd DB ; Eremua 1206 BM ; -muha 1207, -muwe 1207, 1234 
Cl; Eremue 1236 Ass 775; 1249 Ass 776; 1256 Ass 778; Ermuth 1234 
Cl; Ermue 1263 Ipm; Errenemuth 1235 Cl; Ernemue 1272 Ass 780; 
Ernemuth’ 1341 Christchurch. 
Nothing suggests that Yar and Yare are identical with the Nf Yare. 
Early forms with m of Yarmouth are very likely due to influence from 
the Nf Yarmoutu. It is not even certain that the names Yar, Yare 
are old stream-names. Yarmouth may contain some other word than a 
stream-name, e.g. the noun éar in Erith, for OE maida was used of 
a harbour and could even take a personal name as first element. 
Yar may be a back-formation from YARBRIDGE, the name of a place 
near Brading. Yar- may be OE gear ‘a weir’. Cf. FRESHWATER. 


Yarrow La 


Rises near Chorley and falls into the Douglas W of Croston (c. 12 m.). 
Earwe 1203 FF. 
Yarwe 1184-99 (1268) Cockersand 498 ; 1292 Ass 415 m 11, 

Yarewe 1246 Ass. Yarowe 13th (14th) Burscough f 49 ; 1577 H. 
Yarugh 1276 Misc. Yaro c. 1540 L. Yarraw 1590 Burghley. 
The form Earwe 1203 perhaps suggests an OE Earwe, identical with 
Arrow, Wo &c., though with ea instead of a. But it is also possible 
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that the name began in OE G-, and that the isolated Earwe is an 
inexact spelling. If so, the name is identical with Garw Glam: 
Garewe 1207 Ch, Garwe 1314 Ipm. There is also a related name with 
i-mutation, viz. YARROW Selkirk, Scotland : Gierua 1119-24, Gierwa 
1147-52 Kelso. The base is W garw, Ir garbh ‘rough’. If this 


is right, the name must refer to the upper part of the Lancashire 
river. - 


Yarty D 


Rises N of Buckland St. Mary and runs 11 m. past Yarcombe and 
Yartyford to the Axe below Axminster. 
Jertt 1238 Ass 174 m 26. 
Yearte 1467, 1479 Court R (G). 
Artey, Yartey ryver c. 1540 L. Yartey 1797 Polwhele. 
Yart 1575 S. Yare, Artey 1577, Yare, Arte 1586 H. 
YARCOMBE : Ercecombe 939 (copy) BCS 738 ; Erticoma, Ertacomestoca 
1086 Exon ; Ertacomestoche 1086 DB; Articumba n.d. Oliver Mon 
251 ; Erticumb’, Herticumbe 1249 Ass 176 ; Fertecumbe 1306, Ertecume 
1316-17 FF ; Zertecombe 1329, Yartecomb 1355 Ipm; Yeartecombe 
1329 Ep Reg. 
The early forms of Yarcombe suggest an OE Eart-, whence later 
Yart-, Yert-. 'The OE and DB forms with E- are probably inexact 
spellings for ea. ‘The -z of the earliest instance of the river-name is 
probably correct, as it is borne out by some forms of the place-name. 
I suggest as the base a Brit *Artio- or *Artia, derived from Brit 
*arto-, W arth ‘a bear’. We may compare AFON ARTH (Card) : 
Aber Arth 1425 Pat, Arthe 1578S; further Arce, a tributary of the 
Seine : Archia, Arcia 1147, Arche 1169, Artia 1263 Dict Top (Aube). 
See on the name also Introduction, p. lu. 


Yealm D 
Rises at Yealm Head and flows 12 m. to Wembury Bay E of Plymouth 
Sound. Yealmbridge and Yealmpton are on the river. 
Yhalam 1309 Ipm. Yalm water 15th W Wore. 
Yalme 1414 Ep Reg (G), 1575 5, 1577, 1586 H. Yaulme c. 1540 L. 
Alm or Yalm 1750 Pococke. Yealme 1797 Polwhele. 
YEALM MouTH : Yalmmue 1297, 1324 Cl. 
YEALMPTON : Elintona 1086 Exon, -tone 1086 DB; Yealmintton 1224-44 
Ep Reg; Yalmeton’ 1238 Ass 174 m 39; Yalmyton’ 1244 Ass 175 
m 40 d; Almenton 1249 Ass (G); Yolempton’ 1282 Ass 181 m 21; 
Yhalampton 1309 Ipm. Yalm 1302 Cl. Yalme 1451 Pat. 
The DB forms point to an original form Ealm- rather than Gealm-. 
I know no cases of initial y- having got lost owing to Norman in- 
fluence. An etymology is found more easily if we may start from OE 
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Gealm-, for a river-name Gealme might be a derivative of OE giellan 
‘to sound ’, and we might compare OSax galm, OHG galm “‘ sound, 
noise ’. It is even possible that OHG Calmanapah 823 (now GALLEN- 
BACH) would be an exact analogy. 

But in view of the DB forms it seems we have to start from an OE 
*Ealme or the like, whence ME Yalme. Such a name could hardly 
be English. ‘There is no obvious connexion in Celtic either, but 
there may have been a British adjective corresponding to Lat almus 
‘kindly, bounteous ’, a derivative of alo ‘to nourish’. From this 
may be derived the river-name ALMa (Italy): Alma IA. ALME in 
Germany (Almina gth) may be derived from the name of the tree 
(Engl elm). It seems possible that the OIr hill-name Almu belongs 
to the root of Lat alo. 


Yenlet. See Yantlet. 


Yeo D [jou] 
Rises at Grendon and flows 11 m. to the Creedy at Crediton. Yeo- 
ford and Yeoton are on the stream. 

(on) Eowan 739 (11th) BCS 1331 f.; (on) Ewyn 739 (late 15th) BCS 


233, 
Pree fe Ass 174m 34. fou 1244 Ass 175 m 48. 
YEO (pl.) : Jowe 1234 Fees ; Iwe Hy 3 BM; Yowe 1361 Cl; Yewe, Youwe 
17th Pole. 
YEOTON or UTON (Crediton par.): Jouweton 1292 Ipm; Yewton Arondell 
17th Pole. 
YEOFORD : l[oweford 1242-3 Fees. 
Perhaps simply a derivative of OE iow ‘ yew’, as I find has been 
suggested independently by Zachrisson, NoB xiv, p. 54. But the 
name may well be an adaptation of a British name with the same mean- 
ing. Cf. YstraD Yw (Brecon) : [stratiu (-eu), Stratyu LL, from W yw 
‘yew’. The stream seems to be now Ywen (Owen ii, 332). I did 
not find any yews just at the Yeo, when I saw it in 1926, but some 
were seen at a short distance from it. 
The name Forrin, which is apparently that given in Bartholomew 
for the Yeo, is Forten 1586 H. It is clearly a back-formation from 
FORDTON (on the Yeo). 


Yeo So (at Yeovil). See Ivel. 


Yeo So, D 
Many streams in So and D are called Yeo. This is simply the 
dialectal form of OE éa in these counties (EDD). The following 


examples may be mentioned. The old name is often known ; it is 
pointed out under each name. 
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YEO So (falls into the Bristol Channel S of Clevedon). The old name was 
WRING. Harrison 1577, 1586 calls it Artro (from HARPTREE). 

LOX YEO So. Formerly Lox. 

LAND YEO So (falls into the Severn estuary at Clevedon). 

YEO D (a tributary of the Torridge). Here is YEO VALE: Yoe c. 1400 Ep 
Reg. 

YEO D (a tributary of the Taw). Formerly NyMET. 

yEO D (a tributary of the Bray). Formerly likewise NymET. Here is YEO 
MILL : Yoe 1499 Ipm. 

Yeo D (a tributary of the Taw at Barnstaple) : North Yeo 1797 Polwhele. 

yeO D (a tributary of the Dart): Yeo 1797 Polwhele. Formerly asH- 
BOURNE. 


Yeo is very often found in early records, but refers to other streams 
than those mentioned. A few examples may be worth giving. Ve 
olde Yo 801 (c. 1350) BCS 300 (Butleigh, So) ; (atte) Yea 1340 FF 
(Wyke, So); (atte) Ya 1416 FF (Stogumber,.So) ; la Yha 1243 
Ass (Kingston Seymour, So) ; (de) La ya 1238 Ass 174 (Totnes, D) ; 
the Blyndezoo 1320 Wells (Compton, So). 


3427 Ti 


Aar R (Germany) 
Abberd Brook W 
‘ABosR . ‘ 
Adder R (Berw) 
Aerfen R (Wales) 
Aeron R (Card) 

Ager R (Austria) 

Ahr R (Germany) . 
nb Seis) : 
Aisch R (Germany) . 
Alan R (Pembr) ; 
Alaw R (Anglesey) 
Alcester (Wa) . : 
Ale Water R (Roxb) . 
Aled R (Denb) i 
Alford (So) ; 

Allan R (Stirling) 
Allan Water R (Roxb) 
Allerdale (Cu) ; 
Alma R (Italy) 

Alne (Y) ; 
Alrewas (St) 

Alun R (Wales) 

Alve R (Wo) 

Alver R (Ha) . 
Alwen R (Denb) 
Amble (Co) . : 
Ambléve R (Belgium) 
Ammergau (Germany) 
Amper R (Germany) 
Andover (Ha) . ; 
Andoversford (Gl) . 
Angrices burne R (Ess) 
Anlavbek R (Nf) : 
Annas R ( Cu) 

Arce R (Fr) . 
Archenfield (He 

Ark R (Y) F : : 
Arne R (Fr), Arno R (Italy) 
(Afon) Arth R (Card) : 
Ashford (Mx) . ; 
Asker R (Do) . : 
Atterburn Brook (Wo 
Attersee (Austria) 

Auve, Avre R (Fr) 

Ayr R (Sc) 


Bablock (O) 
Bampton (D) . : 
Bannerdale Beck (We) 


| li, 28, 


INDEX 


The Index does not claim to be complete. Names found in the text in their 
alphabetical place are as a rule omitted. Names mentioned incidentally by way 
of illustration are generally not included. Many compounds with elements such as 
beck, brook, burn as second member will be found in the general articles on these 
elements. Only the more interesting names of this kind are given in the Index. 

An R is placed after river-names, unless the form shows that a river is meant. 
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Bannisdale Beck (We) 
Banwy R (Montg) 

Barbon (We) . 

Barbourne (Wo) 

Bardop R (Nb) 
Bathampton (So) : 
Bathingbourne (IoW) 
Battersby, Battrix (Y) 
Bawsey (Nf) . : 
Beaulieu River (Ha) . 
Beetham (We) . 

Belfield (La) 

Belisama R : : 
Benfleet (Ess) . : : 
Bengeo, Bennington (Herts) 
Bernolf Beck R(Y) . : 
Berriew (Montg) , 
Beverley Brook (Sr) .- 
Bibbern (Do) é 
Biert (Wo) : 

Billing Brook (Hu) 
Bilsdale Beck (Y) 


| Birdoswald (Cu) 


Bitton (Gl) i 
Blackaven R (D) 
Blackwater R (Ha) 
Bledington (Gl) : 
Blencarn Beck (Cu) . 
Blindcrake (Cu) : 
Bloody Beck (Y) ‘ 
Bloworth Slack R (Y) 
Bobbio (Italy) 
Boredale (We) . 
Boscawen (Co) : 
Bowderdale Beck (Cu 
Braan R (Perth) 
Brabourne (K) 
Bradney (Ca) . , 
Braint R (Anglesey) . 
Bran R (Carm) ; 
Brandon (Li) 

Bredy (Do) 

Brefi R (Card) 
Brenting R (Ha) ; 
Brewham (So) . : 
Breydon Water (Nf) 
Bride R (Do) . : 
Broadwas (Wo) 
Broadwater (Sx) 


Brocka Beck (Y) 


riD 


XXXIV, 52 
437 

439 

29 
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Bruthaidh R (Sc). 
(Nant) Budr R (Mer) 
Buildwas (Sa) . 

Burton Bradstock (Do) 
Bydewil . 

Bygrave (Herts) 


Caen R(D) 

Cain R (Wales) 

Caint R (Anglesey) 
Caledffrwd R (Carn) 
Calettwr R (Wales) 
Calne (W) 

Camddwr R (Wales) | 
Camel (So) 0 
Cameley, Camerton (So) 
Camogue R (Ireland) 
Campton (Beds) 
Candor (Co) . 

Car R (Wales) . 
Carbrooke (Nf) 
Carisbrooke (IoW) . 
Carn, Carno R (Wales) 
(Afon) Caseg R (Carn) 
Catterick (Y) 


Catterlen (Cu), Catterton @) 


Catwater (D) . 

Caul Bourne R (IoW) 
Cawder (Y) . 
Cawdor R (Sc) 
Cawledge (Nb) 
(Nant) Ceiliog R (Brecon) 
Cerdic pers. n. 

Ceri R (Card) . 
Cerney (Gl). 
Chambre R (Fr) 
Charente R (Fr) 
Charford (Ha) . 
Chatteris (Ca) 
Chattlehope ie (Nb) 
Chedgrave (Nf 

Cher, Chiers R (Fr) . 
Chor R (La) . 
Cingidh R (Sc) 
Cirencester (Gl) : 
Claisfer R (Brecon) . 
Cleddau R (Pembr) . 
Clettwr R (Wales) 
Clough R (Y) . 
Clowne (Db) 

Clun (Sa) 

Clydach R (Wales) 
Clyde R (Sc) . 5 
Cobbins Brook (Ess) 
Cofford, Cofleet (D) 
Cogan (Glam) . 
Colchester (Ess) 
Coldrey (Ha) . 
Collingtree (Np) 
Condorcet (Fr) 
Condover (Sa) 


INDEX 


53 | Condurra (Co) 

47 | Cong R (Nf) 
437 | Consett (Du) 

52 | Coole (Fr) 

Az | Corfe R, Corfe (Do, So) 
184 Corfham, Corfield (Sa) 
Corkickle (Cu) 

90 | Coroticus pers. n. 

69 | Corton (Do, So) 

225 | Coryates (Do) . 

61 | Cosford (Sf) 

61 | Cotherston (Y) 

go | Cotterstock (Np) 

92 | Crai R (Brecon) 

64 | Craike (Y) : 

66 | Crake R (Li) 

65 | Crambe (YY). 

67 | Crawnon R (Brecon) 

92 | Creake (Nf) . : 

4x | Creech (So) 

41 | Creeksea (Ess) 

71 | Crimden Beck (Du) 

58 | Crimple R (Y) 

421 | Crosfleot R (Y) 

Ixxii | Cross GillR (Cu) . 
Ixxii | Crowdundle Beck (Cu) 

328 | Crowle (Wo) . 

63 | Cruckmeole, Cruckton (Sa) 

60 | Crychddwr R (Carn) ‘ 

60 | Crymlyn R (Wales) . 
87 | Crymnant R Wists) 
“7 | Cuach R (Sc) . 
. lxviii | Culmington (Sa) 
41 | Curl Brook (He) 
78 | Currie (Sc) : 
65 | Cyllell R(Pembr) . 
70 | Cynfael, Cynon R (Wales) 


Ixxii | Daffaluke (He) 
200 | Dane R(Ch) . 
77 | Darnbrook Beck (Y) 
471 | Davenham, Pies (Ch) 
xliii | Deadfleet R (Y) 
231 | Dead River (Sr) ; 
78 | Demer R (Belgium) 
ror | Derrill Water R (D) 
li | Devoke Water (Cu) . 
61 | Dewlish (Do) . : 
81 | Dilhorne (St) 
. 8g | Dilston (Nb) 
Ixvi, 88 | Ding R(So) . 
. 82 | Dipton Burn (Nb) 
82 | Dirtness (Li) . 
210 | Doddingg (mill Do) 
83 | Dorchester (Do) 
83 | Dorchester (O) 
88 | Dove R(Sf) . 
451 | Dowlas R (Monm) 
89 | Drevant (Fr) . ; 
129 | Dry Beck (Cu, We) . 
99 | DrybrookR . 


lex, 


lxxi, 


Ixv, 


5 ESSAY, 


xlviii, 


(Cwm) Du R (Carn) 
Duff R (Ireland) : 
Dulais, Dulas R ee) 
Dulcote (So) . 
Dunchideock (D) 
Dunmere (Co) 

Dwy R (Wales) 

Dyfi R (Wales) ; 
Dyfrdwy R (Wales) . 
(Nant) Dyfrgi R (Glam) 


Ealdimererithi R (Bk) 
Eamont R (Cu, We) 
Eardisland (He) 
Ebbsfleet (K) 

Ebrok R (Np) . 
Edale R (Db) 

Edder (Cu) 

Eel Beck (Y) . 

Eem R (Holland) 
Eger R (Bohemia) 
Eggleshope Burn (Du) 
Egremont (Cu) 
(Cwm) Einion R (Wales) 
Eldee R (O) 

Ellé R (Brittany) 
Ellergill Beck (We) 
Ely R (Glam) . 
Emley Bridge (Sr) 
Emmer R oe 
Emneth (Nf) . 
Ennerdale (Cu) 

Erft R (Germany) 
Erve R (Fr) . 
Escowbeck R (La) 
Escrick (Y) : 
Euden Beck (Du) . 
EwenniR (Glam) . 
Eyn R(Nf)  . : 


Fair Water R (Do) . 
Fall Beck (We) A 
Fangdale Beck (Y) 
Fell Beck (Y) 
Feniton, Fenny Bridge (D) 
Ffraw R (Anglesey) . 
Filley Brook (Do) . 
Fishbourne (Sx) 

Fish Lake R (D) 
Flyckebek R (Cu) 
Fortin R(D) . 
Fowgill Beck (Y) 
Fowlea Brook (St) 
Framilode a 
Frampton 

Frenshay (Gl | 
Friskney (Li) 
Frocester (Gl) . 
Fuggeflet R (Y) 

Full Brook (St) : 
Fusedale Beck (We) . 
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xlv, 139 


Gafel R (Wales) F : 6 PAP 
Gafenni R (Monm) . : . ixxvii 
Gangebroke R(W) . ‘ a ove 
Gilling R(O) . : ; eo 


Givendale (Y) . 221, 361 
Glandford (Nf), Glanford (Li) 4 


Glaslyn R (Wales) . - 40 
Glasscombe (D) : é Nee 75 
Glasshampton (Wo) . 76 
Glengavel Water R (Lan) . 5 2A 
Gogo Water R (Ayr) : 5 tests 
Gothers (Co) . ; 5 nse 
Grace Dieu Brook (Le) F = adhin 
Gravenhurst (Beds) . : eo 4: 
Griffin’s Brook (Wo) ; a GP 
Guestling R (K) e473 
Gwenddwr, Gwendraeth R 

(Wales) ; ‘ - 449 
Gwenfirwd R (Wales) ; 463 
Gwili R (Wales) liii, Ixxvii, 459 
Gwy R (Wales) j , n Hig Nt 
Gwybedyn R ee) Wily APL 
Gwyle R (Do) xliii, xxv 
Hafhesp R (Wales) . ‘ LOO 
Hammond Beck oy ; eo l72) 
Hawling (Gl) . : AZO 
Hebble R (Y) . ‘ . . 194 
Helwath Beck (Y) : : LOA. 
Hendred (Berks) : : e42 
Hengwm R (Wales) . : LAG 
Henog, Henwy R (Wales). . 148 
Hexham (Nb) . : 5 HONS 
Hitchin (Herts) ; ‘ 5 yy) 
Hodnant R (Wales) . ; . 198 
Honddu R (Brecon) . : LOS 
Hooke R (Do) . xlili, 410 
Hopwas (St) . : 5 AB 
Horloff R (Germany) : 5 BIeXo) 
Hudeshope Burn (Du) : . 200 
Hurrabrook (D) j : : 54 
Hwch R (Denb) ; 5 . 421 
Hydfer R (Brecon) . : LOL 
Ible (Db) : j ; 22.0 
Iceni (trib. n.) . : 5 ie) in 
Ide (D), Idless (Go) . , . 208 
Ieithon R (Radnor) . : 5 Aero) 
Ihle R (Germany) . : 5 Aus) 
Ijzer R (Belgium) . : : 2 
Iken (Sf) , ; 4 Baits) 
Ilach R (Germany) ; 5 Pais) 
Ilam (St) F | lxxxiii, 207 
Ilchester (So) . : ‘ 5 HAE 
Ilcombe (Co) . , ; 5 Ba 
Ilford (Ess) . : : ECO 
Ilford (So) ; : . 216 
Ilidh R (Sutherland) | ; 5 PI) 
Ilminster, Ilton (So) ; 26 
Iron River (Sx) : ; nis 
Isar R (Germany) . ; : 2 
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Isére R (Fr) 

Iisisnheee 

Isla R (Sc) 

Islip (O, Np) 
Ismere House (Wo) . 
Isole R (Brittany) 
Itonfield (Cu) . 
Ivonbrook (Db) 
Iwrch R (Denb) 


Jordon R (Do) 


Kale Water R (Roxb) 
Karbach R Sipe eH) 
Keasbeck (Y) . 
Kebeck R (Y) . 

Kenfig R (Glam) 
Kentcombe (Do) ‘ 
Kentisbeare, -bury i) 
Kerry (Montg) 
Kershope Burn (Cu) 
Kicheburn R (Y) 
Kildbeck R (Y) 

Kime R (Herts) 
Kingsland (He) 
Kintbury (Berks) 

Kirk Beck (Y) 
Knokebek R (Y) 
Kynance (Co) . 


Laber R (Germany) . 
Lackford (Sf) . 
Ladhill Beck (Y) 
Lafnitz R (Austria) 
Lamerton (D) . 
Lancaut (Gl) 
Larport (He) . 
Latteridge (Gl) 
Lauder (Berw) 
Laune R (Ireland) 
Lavant R (Austria) 
Lavernock (Glam) 
Leamhain R (Sc) 
Leck R (Bk) . 
Ledbury (He) . 
Lee R (K) F 
Leicester 
Leinthall, -wardine (He) 
Leire (Le) : 
Lenton (Li) . 
Leominster (He) 
Leonard (D) . 
(Afon) Leri R (Card) 
Leven R (La &c.) 
Leven R (Sc) . 
Leyton (Ess) 
Lichfield (St) 
Liddington (W) 
Limbury (Beds) 
Limpsfield (Sr) 
Lin Brook (Ha) 


Ixxvii, 250 ff. 


INDEX 


xlii, ee 
216 
209 
314 
208 
219 
220 
211 


. xivill 


30 


250 


244 


240 | 


ixvii, Lxxii 
272 
240 
245 
xlii 


Lindis R (Nb) . ‘ : , sdlin 
Lindrick (Nt) . : 5 370 
Linton (Cu) . 3 ‘ see 5 Ei 
Llafar R (Mer) : 238 
Llaithnant R (Mer) . 249 


Llandovery (Carm) . 5 


Llewyrnog R (Card) 237 
Llifon R (Carn) j ;  eaTe 
Lligwy R (Anglesey) : . 268 
Lliw R (Glam, Mer) ; e253 
Lloyd House (St). : e276 
Llug R (Denb) ; 269 
Llugwy R (Carn). 268 
Llyfni, Llynfi R (Wales) 252.0278 
Llynor R (Wales) . ; 276 
Lobbing R (Ess) ; 3 5 FO 
Lochaidh R (Sc) : : , lii 
Lodéve R (Fr) 258 
Lohne R (Comey 249 
Monton (YY) = 5 KS) 
Louth (Li) 261 & 
Lovat (Sc) 264 
Loze R (Fr) 258 
Lucton (He) 20s 
Luna (Co) | Ixxxiii, 264 
Luton (Beds) . j 4 apie) 
Lydlinch (Do) ; 242 
Lymington (Ha) ‘ F . 245 
Lympne (K) P . Lxxxii, 243 
ee (D) ‘ : 5 Bis 

Lynt (W ‘ ; = 249 
tt (He) ‘ : TS 
Lyve R(Nf) . j 2 xliii 
Madgell Bank (La) . F S eufai 
Metseg R(O) . 284 
Mamhead (D), Mam ‘Tor (Db) . 280 
Mangfall R (Bavaria) : = 278 
Mansfield (Nt) : ? . 280 
Marne R (Fr) . : , 5 lii 
Mary Brook (Wo) 289 
Matterdale (Cu), Mattersey (Nd) xxiii 
Maughanby (Cu) : 331 
Mayenne R (Fr) 286 


Medmeney (Sx), Medmenham (Bk) 284 


Meerbrook (St) 289 
Meersbrook (Nt) 5 ‘ = 1200 
Melconbec R (Y) ‘ ; 5) ORO) 
Meldreth (Ca) . : : sae 
Membland (D) , 2 | 204 
Mermaid’s Brook R (Nf) . xiviii 
Meurig R (Card) ‘ : line 
Mickle Beck (Y) : ‘ So) 
Middlezoy (So) : : + 375 
Milford (O)  . , = S129 
| Milkwell Burn (Nb) . : 287 
| Mingul, Nant Vingul R (Brecon) 
254, 293 
Moresk (Co) . . 462 
Morlais R (Carm) 207 
Mude R (Ha) . xiii 


INDEX 


Mule R (Montg) : : eS 
Mun R(Nf) . : ; exit 
Naab, Nahe, Nau R (Germany) . 304 
Naddle Beck (Cu). , ee Te) 
Neath, Nedd R ) ~ ixxxtt, 303 
Ness R (Inv) . : ee LLO 
Nethan R (Lan) j i o Sten 
Nette R (Germany) . : sor 
Nevern R (Pembr) sO? 
Nidda, Nied R (Germany) 2 See 
Ntkerpoll (Sx) . 2 ‘ 5 320) 
Nith R (Ayr) . Q ; > eR 
Nymph (D) __. : 304 
Nympsfield (Gl) 305 
Oak R (Sr) xiii 
Oborne (Do) . 469 
oe R (Berks) . ; : xl, 306 

R (W) , aalet 
A Ogwr R (Glam) 308 
Ogwen R (Carn) 308 
Oise R (Fr) : ‘ ; 2 
Olway R (Monm) 309 
Ongar (Ess) 345 


Orvanne R (Fr) ' ‘ Gi) 


Osse Ditch (Berks) 437 
Oughton R (Herts) xliii 
Ouse Ditch (Berks) . AS 7 
Oykel R (Sc) . i ; ‘ lii 
Pandon Burn (Nb) . : LLG 
Parracombe (D) ‘ : 5 BM 
Parwich (Db) . 322 
Pathada, Patrieda (Co) 321 
Pede R, Peel, -land, -o 0 (Holland) 325 
Peffer R (Sc) : ; > BAB) 
Penally (Pembr) : : ; af 
Penhallan (Co) ‘ 
Penk R (St). : xlvi, 322 
Perddyn R (Wales) . ; 5 8 
Perdredda (Co) : : eset 
Pergwm R (Glam) . ‘ 323 
Perredham, Perrott, Petherton 

(So) . : : : » 320 
Pimbroc, Pimley (Sa) ; oe 54 
Pimp’s Court (K) . 326 
Priest Gill (Cu) : : 5 Teal 
Puddletown (Do) . ; 324 
Pulverbatch (So) : é = 333 
Pye R(Germany) . : 5 Ba 
Pymmes Brook (Mx) 172, 284 
Quantock (So) 5 , - 64 
Quin R (Herts) ; 5 xhiii 
RabecR(Y) . : : - 30 
Rainworth R(Nt) . ; « ollibe 
Raisdale Beck (Y) . F 5 3 
Rasen (Li) A : 334 
Rastrick (Y) . 5 370 
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Raughton (Cu) 346 
Redaven R (D) 22 
Redbourn (Herts) 429 
Red Brook (Ch) 54 
Relowas (Co) 253 
Renwick (Cu) . 334 
Rheidol R (Card) 338 
Rhiw R (Montg) ; 349 
Rhyddnant R (Card) 338 
Rimington Brook (Y) 119 
Rotherwas (He) 437 
Rydal Water (We) 335 
Saar h(E r)y p75 
Saint John’s Beck (Cu) xlvi, 57 
Saint Sunday’s Beck (We) . xivi 
Saltburn (Y) . : 354 
Saltfleet, -by (Li) 354 
Sancy (Fr) ‘ 352 
Santones (trib. n.) 417 
Sars Brook (O) xliii 
Save R (Austria &c. if 375 
Savernake (W) : 360 
Sawtry (Hu) . 342 
Scandale Beck (We) . 30 
Schlei, Schleswig (Germany) 7m 

384 


Schwalb, Schwale R (Germany) . 


Scutterskelfe (Y) 


XxxVil, lxxili 


Seabrook (Bk) . 284 
Seend (W) 356 
Seille R (Fr) 189 
Seiont R (Carn) 5 Ibo-erail 
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